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PREFACE. 


The   author  of  "  Rienzi"   has  told   us 
that  a  preface  should  give  the   reader 
some  idea  of  what  he  is  to  expect  in  the 
book.     In  many  instances,  perhaps,  that 
would  be  more  honest  than  politic,  but 
we  think  we  have  done  more  ;  our  very 
title-page  lets  the  reader  into  the  subject 
of  our  work, — "  Lovers  and   Fortune- 
Hunters," — that  is  to  say,  men  and  wo- 
men of  the  present  day ;   for  surely  all 
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belong  to  one  of  these  classes,  many  to 
both.  All  then  are  concerned, — may  all 
be  equally  interested ! 

We  have  now  a  few  remarks  to  make 
on  the  conduct  of  the  story.  Some 
things,  we  know,  will  seem  strange ; — 
incredulous  reader,  beware  ere  you  con- 
demn !  those  very  things  may  perhaps  be 
true, — ''Truth  is  strange,  stranger  far 
than  fiction ! ''  Do  not  forget  the  story 
of  the  man,  who,  professing  to  represent 
the  cries  of  different  animals,  was  hissed 
off  the  stage  for  his  supposed  imitation 
of  the  squeak  of  a  pig ;  remember,  that 
when  he  threw  off  his  cloak,  under  his 
arm  appeared  the  pig  himself,  the  author 
of  the  squeak. 
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Our  villains  (for  we  have  two  villains 
of  no  common  order)  may  appear  too 
much  like  ordinary  mortals  in  their  dress, 
their  manners,  and  their  modes  of  life, 
to  suit  the  taste  of  those  accustomed  to 
the  rare  mixtures  of  depravity  and  heroic 
virtue,  of  coward  vice  and  frantic  brave- 
ry, brought  into  fashion  by  Byron, 
and  still  the  darlings  of  the  litsits  naturtt 
school.  Such  have  a  Cain-like  mark 
upon  the  brow,  slouched  hat,  impene- 
trable mantle,  masses  of  shaggy  hair,  lead 
lives  that  never  could  be  led  by  aught  in 
human  shape,  and  contrive  to  be  in  at 
least  a  dozen  places  at  once.  Such  are 
not  our  more  common-place  villains  ;  yet 
despair  not,  gentle  lovers  of  vivid  hor- 
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rors :  though  without  Cain's  mark  upon 
the  hrow,  there  is  enough  of  Cain  ahout 
their  hearts  ;  and^  after  all^  such  are  the 
villains  you  are  likely  to  see  reaUzed. 
Custom,  the  only  true  Procrustes,  has 
cut  or  stretched  every  one  to  his  iron 
bed.  The  murderer's  brows  throb  un- 
der a  water-proof  hat,  and  his  heart 
beats  with  guilty  terror  beneath  a  Va- 
lencia waistcoat  and  a  broad-cloth  coat ; 
— the  bridal  veil  hides  the  genuine  and 
the  artificial  blush ;  good  and  bad,  to  the 
eye  of  the  world,  often  look  alike ;  and  if 
outwardly  similar,  should  surely  be  so  in 
a  Novel. 

We  hope  "  Fitzherbert "  may  do  some 
Uttle  good.     If  a  few  young  hearts  are 
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taught  by  our  heroine  a  lesson  of  endu- 
rance, humility,  and  trust  in  Providence, 
—if  some  lay  by  these  pages  with  a  re- 
newed horror  of  affectation,  manoeu- 
vring,  and  husband-hunting,  we  have  not 
written  in  vain.  We  hope  to  amuse  and 
benefit.  We  are  not  vain  enough  to  ex- 
pect to  create  a  sensation,  in  these  days, 
when  (let  the  lovers  of  the  olden  times 
say  what  they  will)  genius  is  no  longer 
the  aloe-flower  blossoming  once  a  cen- 
tury, but  an  annual  of  rich  luxuriant 
growth.  We  could  name  many  works 
which,  pubUshed  a  hundred  years  ago, 
would  have  reigned  in  the  minds  of  men 
like  "  Clarissa  Harlowe  "  or  the  '*  Vicar  of 
Wakefield."    The  stars  of  the  firmament 
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are  not  the  less  bright  because  many 
shine  at  once ;  but  it  is  to  the  solitary 
planet,  alone  in  the  heavens,  that  all 
eyes  are  turned.  "  The  Parson's  Daugh- 
ter," perhaps  the  most  exquisite  of  re- 
cent fictions,  would  have  enjoyed  the 
long  and  undivided  popularity  of  the 
'*  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  had  it  appeared  at 
the  same  time.  As  it  was,  it  reigned  the 
idol  of  the  season ;  yielding  its  place  ere 
long  to  other  bright  visions  from  the 
same  rich  imagination.  Soon  "  The  Two 
Old  Men's  Tales "  won  many  listeners, 
the  **  Gipsy  "  many  hearts ;  and  ere  long 
the  town  went  mad  after  "  Ernest  Mal- 
travers." 
If  such  divided  and  short-lived  wor- 
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ship  is  the  reward  of  the  brightest  efforts 
of  acknowledged  genius,  what  can  the 
hmnble  debutante  expect  ?  Still,  anxious 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  silent  eloquence 
of  the  voices  which  have  long  cheered 
her  solitude,  she  ventures  to  prophesy 
that  the  works  she  has  named,  with 
several  others  she  has  not  space  to  allude 
to,  will,  with  the  buoyancy  of  genius, 
rise  again,  to  float  down  the  stream  of 
time,  and  reach  the  banks  of  immor- 
tality. 

And  now  she  takes  her  leave,  kindly 
greeting  all  expected  and  unexpected 
readers,  and  wishing 

"  To  each  and  all  a  long  good  night. 
And  pleasant  dreams,  and  slumbers  light/* — 
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or,  what  she  owns  she  would  prefer  for 
them,  a  wakeful  night  over  the  pages  of 

*'  FiTZHERBERT.'* 


FITZHERBERT. 


CHAPTER  I. 


*'  Thy  forest,  Windsor !  and  thy  green  retreats. 
At  once  the  monarch's  and  the  Muse's  seats. 
Invite  my  hiys.    Be  present,  sylvan  maids ! 
Unlock  yonr  springs,  and  open  all  your  shades/' 

POPB. 

It  was  a  glorious  evening  in  June,  one  of  those 
rich,  soft,  mellow  evenings  which  have  a  cheer- 
ing influence  on  age  and  sorrow,  but  which  fill 
the  heart  of  youth  and  hope  with  a  rapture 
scarcely  of  this  earth.  Such  a  sky  would  have 
lent  beauty  even  to  a  desert;  but  what  pen, 
what  pencil  could  pourtray  its  loveUness  while 
it  canopied  the  rich  varied  foliage  of  Windsor 
fofest,  the  graceful  deer  reposing  in  the  shade, 
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and  the  grey  time-worn  turrets  of  the  castle 
which  flung  over  the  present  beauty  of  the 
scene  all  the  halo  of  the  past !  There  was  that 
soft  hazy  mist  over  the  distance^  which,  like 
beauty's  veil,  induces  fancy  to  imagine  brighter 
charms  than  it  conceals.  The  silence  was  un- 
broken, save  by  that  distant  hum  which  re- 
minds one  that  none  are  near. 

The  start  and  flight  of  a  princely  stag  indi- 
cated that  his  quick  ear  had  caught  the  sound 
of  a  footstep,  and  the  next  moment  a  youth, 
whose  gentlemanly  appearance  announced  the 
Etonian,  pushed  aside  the  thick  boughs  and 
appeared  in  the  open  glade. 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  prospect;  nor  were  his  grace- 
ful figure  and  enthusiastic  countenance  out  of 
keeping  with  the  scene. 

Though  tall  and  finely  proportioned  he  did  not 
appear  above  seventeen.  A  foraging  cap,  placed 
on  one  side,  left  uncovered  enough  of  his  head 
to  display  its  classical  outline,  and  its  rich  na- 
tural ornament  of  thickly  curled  auburn  hair. 
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His  white  forehead  formed  a  curious  contrast 
to  his  sunburnt  cheek.  His  face  was  such  as 
painters  give  to  Narcissus ;  but  the  animated 
egression  of  his  large  black  eyes  redeemed  it 
from  the  effeminacy  of  that  dreamy  youth. 

Sach  in  person  was  Henry  Fitzherbert,  and 
the  proud  frankness  of  his  countenance  answered 
well  to  a  heart  open  as  the  day^  and  a  mind  that 
knew  no  disgube. 

After  walking  rapidly  for  some  time^  he  ar- 
rived at  a  little  cottage  covered  with  honey- 
sackles  and  the  rose  des  quatre  saisotis.     He 
tapped  at  the  window,  and  hearing  the  desired 
'*  Come  in !  "  found  himself  the  next  moment  in 
the  centre  of  a  humble  group.     In  one  corner 
sate  a  widow,  who  looked  not,  in  the  common 
canty  as  if  she  had  seen  better  days,  for  the 
traces  of  those  of  far  deeper  suffering  were  on 
her  pale  cheek.    Two  or  three  little  children 
crowded  round  Henry,  and  a  pretty  blue-eyed 
girl  blushed  and  curtsied  and  wiped  down  the 
best  chair  for  ''  Master  Harry.'' 
The  widow  did  not  seem  much  pleased  with 
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the  visit ;  but  who  could  not  have  read  a  dif- 
ferent feeling  in  the  deep  blue  eyes  of  Fanny  ? 

"  Mrs.  Wilson,"  said  Henry,  "  I  am  come  to 
bring  you  good  news ;  I  leave  Eton  tomorrow." 

The  widow  looked  pleased;  Fanny  turned 
very  pale,  and  the  children  began  to  cry. 

"  I  wish  you  well,  Sir,  go  where  you  will,'* 
said  Mrs.  Wilson  somewhat  abruptly. 

"  And  the  sooner  I  go  the  better,  I  suppose," 
he  replied.  "  However,  I  could  not  leave  with- 
out settling  old  scores,  and  bringing  a  keepsake 
or  so  for  Fanny  and  my  little  friends." 

The  children  were  already  busied  in  peeping 
into  a  little  basket  Henry  had  brought  with 
him,  and  their  mother  as  active  in  chiding  them. 
Fanny,  unmindful  of  the  basket  and  its  con- 
tents, only  ssdd  in  a  short  sobbing  voice, — 

"  Are  you  really  going.  Master  Harry  ?  " 

*'  I  am  indeed,  my  good  girl ;  but  go  where  I 
will,  I  shall  remember  your  pretty  face  and  kind 
heart.  Mrs.  Wilson,"  he  added,  hastily  placing 
five  pounds  in  her  hand,  '^  you  must  not  refuse 
this  firom  an  old  friend,  or  foe,  which  you  will. 
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Do  not  hesitate^  it  is  a  debt ;  and  I  should  have 
paid  it  long  ago  but  for  my  empty  pocket  and 
a  promise  of  secresy.     Know  then  that  the 
dacb,  the  turkey  and  the  apples  you  have  so 
often  and  so  feelingly  bewailed  were  filched  by 
me  when  a  luckless  fag.     I  cannot  but  glory 
efen  now  in  the  dexterity  with  which  I  so  often 
outwitted  your  lubberly  cowherd,   and   even 
milked  the  cows  he  was  keeping  at  the  com- 
mand of  my  tyrant.     But  I  always  meant  to 
repay  you  this,  and  you  must  not  refuse  the  last 
favour  I  shall  ask  you.'' 

^'  Well,  the  Lord  bless  you.  Master  Harry^ 
for  a  noble  young  gentleman,  though  a  clever 
thief,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  tremulously  grasping 
the  welcome  note. 

'^  Here,"  continued  Henry,  taking  out  some 
toys  well  packed  in  paper,  ^'  here,  my  little  fel- 
lows, you  must  not  open  these  till  I  am  gone," 
(foreseeing  that  curiosity  would  prevent  the 
boisterous  grief  he  wished  to  escape.)  ^'  But 
where  is  Fanny  ?" — "  In  the  ganlen,"  said  lit  - 
tie  Tom,  quite  engrossed  by  his  toy. 
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^^  Then  I  will  go  and  wish  her  good-bye  there ; 
farewell^  my  boys !  farewell,  Mrs,  Wilson  !  '* 
In  a  moment  he  was  by  Fanny's  side. 

She  turned  her  head  away ;  but  by  the  throb 
of  her  neckerchief  he  could  perceive  she  was 
weeping. 

**  Fanny,"  he  said,  **  will  you  take  a  little 
keepsake  from  me  ?  ** 

*^  No/*  sobbed  Fanny  rather  pettishly. 

**  No !  it  is  a  locket  with  my  hair.'* 

Fanny  eagerly  seized  the  little  box  he  offered, 
and  thrust  it  into  her  bosom. 

**  Will  you  give  me  one  of  these  pretty  ring- 
lets in  return,  Fanny  ?  '* 

<'  Yes — any,  all,**  and  die  gave  him  her  scis- 
sors from  her  side.  He  took  a  silken  curl, 
warmly  pressed  her  hand,  whispered  '^  Do  not 
forget  me,  Fanny,**  and  rushed  out  of  the  garden. 

For  some  minutes  he  thought  of  Fanny  with 
a  regret  that  saddened  his  heart ;  but  his  was 
that  buoyant  age  when  the  future  is  tinged  with 
the  golden  hues  of  romance,  and  the  present 
with  the  couleur  de  rose  of  happiness. 
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He  sauntered  into  the  streets  of  Windsor : 
there,  killing  time,  and  running  the  risk  of  kill- 
ing themselTes,  a  crowd  of  his  fellow  collegians 
were  assembled  in  a  pastry-cook's,  eating  for  a 
wager.    He  was  a  fayourite,  and  was  welcomed 
with  rapture.   From  an  inner  room  he  was  per- 
ceived by  his  greatest  intimate,  Richard  Sulli- 
?aQ, — his  intimate,  but  his  contrast  in  every- 
thing.   Cold,  yet  with  a  well^assumed  warmth 
of  manner,  with  the  heart  of  calculating  age,  and 
at  eighteen  the  head  of  a  manoeuvring  woman, 
Richard   Sullivan  had  obtained    a    complete 
ascendency'over  Henry's  unsuspecting  nature. 
He  had  attached  himself  to  Henry  Fitzher- 
bert ;  and  even  in  that  early  tie  (generally  so 
free  from  guile),  the  first  intimacy  of  boyhood, 
an  interested  object  was  the  chief  motive  which 
bound  him  to  one  all  others  loved  for  himself 
alone*   He  was  poor,  and  Henry  would  be  rich. 
He  too  was  to  leave  Eton  on  the  morrow. 

^  Make  out  our  bills,'*  he  said  to  the  woman 
of  the  shc^  in  a  low  tone,  '^  and  remember,  till  I 
brought  Fitzherbert  here,  he  always  dealt  at 
W— 's." 
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He  then  joined  the  party ;  and  we  are  com- 
pelled by  truth  to  add  that  all^  bent  on  mischief, 
sallied  forth  to  disturb  the  evening  quiet  of 
Windsor,  jostling  the  townsmen,  staring  at  their 
wives  and  daughters,  and  doing  all  that  the  love 
of  adventure,  frolic  and  mischief  could  prompt, 
as  a  parting  compliment  to  the  ringleaders  and 
favourites  of  the  College.  Nor  did  the  evening 
terminate  without  that  ne  pltis  ultra  of  delight 
to  an  Etonian,  '  a  row  with  the  sfiobs,'  The 
windows  of  several  of  the  unpopular  trades- 
people were  broken,  and  Henry  was  too  elated 
not  to  join  in  the  sport  and  lead  on  his  party  as 
usual.  But  a  quiet  observer  would  have  re- 
marked that  none  but  the  insolent  and  the 
wealthy  were  attacked  by  him,  while  Sullivan 
forbore  injuring  any  who  were  not  too  weak  to 
resist,  and  too  poor  to  obtain  redress.  At  length 
a  rumour,  alarming  though  unfounded,  of  the 
appearance  in  the  distance  of  Dr.  K — ,  quickly 
dispersed  the  young  assailants ;  while  the  at- 
tacked resolved  on  obtaining  ten-fold  damages 
on  the  morrow,  and  closed  their  shutters  for  the 
night. 
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Henry  Fitzherbert  retired  to  rest^  and  the 
next  moming,  haying  left  with  a  friend  what  he 
thought  might  be  his  full  share  of  the  costs  of 
the  row^  he,  with  SuUiyan,  left  Eton  at  sunrise ; 
left  with  mingled  feelings  the  scene  of  his  early 
triumphs  in  verse-making,  barring  out,  battles, 
flirtation,  in  short  the  apprenticeship  in  folly 
^ich  fits  a  youth  to  play  his  part  in  the  busy 
bat  frivolous  scenes  of  fashionable  life. 
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"The  creaccnt  mtMn  is  iwelkd 

iDto  a  gotden  ronnd. 
And  a  sign  of  cluncc  and  cbaoge 

On  fach  and  all  is  found. 
Then  say  not  I  have  broken 

Th?  faitk  I  vow'd  to  the« : 
Change  was  made  for  all  on  earth, 

Was  it  not  made  for  me  i  "         L.  E.  L. 

Trb  friendB  parted  with  usual  but  rarely  kept 
promises  of  constant  correspondence,  and  a 
pledge  to  matriculate  together  at  Christ  Church 
as  soon  aa  possible.    And  now  Henry  mounted 

the  C stage,  to  be  whirled  to  the  home  of 

his  only  relations,  his  uncle  Sir  Herbert  Fitz- 
herbert,  and  his  orphan  cousin  Emily  Harland. 
His  feelingB  were  not  of  the  unmixed  joy  com- 
mon to  Eton  boys  when  they  leave  a  ni^ardly 
dame's  for  a  luxurious  and  splendid  home,  and 
lectures  and  tutors  for  indolence  and  self-in- 
dulgence to  their  heart's  content.  He  had  been 
very  popular  at  Eton,  and  who  does  not  regret 
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ereii  school-popularity  ?  His  uncle,  of  whom 
he  knew  little,  had  been  from  his  infancy  an 
object  of  fear  rather  than  of  affection.  He  was 
a  bachelor  of  austere  character  and  reserved 
manners^  and  with  a  nervous  horror  of  anything 
in  the  shape  of  a  boy.  Owing  to  this  prejudice, 
Henry  *s  vacations  had  been  spent  with  a  pri- 
vate tutor,  so  that  he  had  had  no  opportunity 
of  accustoming  his  mind  to  his  uncle's  moody 
repelling  manners. 

Henry's  early  impressions  still  made  him 
look  upon  Sir  Herbert  with  something  of  awe ; 
and  though  he  laboured  hard  to  subdue  a  feel- 
ing be  considered  as  unworthy  of  an  Etonian 
of  seventeen,  it  was  with  a  beating  heart  he 
caught  the  first  view  of  Cleveland  Abbey,  the 
magnificent  abode  of  his  forefathers  and  now 
the  actual  residence  of  his  uncle. 

The  fine  massive  old  building  was  thrown  into 
beautiful  relief  by  the  red  sun  setting  in  glory 
behind  it.  As  he  looked  upon  its  cold  grandeur, 
and  thought  of  the  colder  welcome  which  per- 
haps awaited  him,  he  wished  himself  in  his  own 
little  room  at  his  quiet  dame's ;  and  then  his 
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thoughts  turned  to  a  forest  cottage^  and  the  fair 
face  and  the  tearful  farewell  of  Fanny  Wil- 
son ;  but  as  he  was  working  himself  up  into  a 
poetic  or  a  love  fit^  his  attention  was  caught  by 
hearing  two  passengers  near  bim  freely  discuss- 
ing the  "  old  misanthrope  "  Sir  Herbert,  and 
his  '^  queer  ways/'  his  immense  estates,  his 
enormous  rent-roll,  and  finally  the  matchless 
beauty  of  his  niece,  who,  they  said,  was  to 
share  the  property  at  Sir  Herbert's  death  with 
a  young  chap  now  at  school. 

Henry  coloured  at  this  irreverent  mention  of 
himself :  after  such  an  insult  he  had  no  idea  of 
entering  into  conversation  with  them,  but  he 
listened  with  interest  to  their  encomiums  on 
his  cousin's  beauty. 

^^  The  belle  of  the  county,"  said  one,  a  dandy 
haberdasher,  *'  and  with  such  a  complexion  she 
can  wear  any  colour  in  the  whole  assortment." 

^^  A  fortune  and  a  beauty  did  you  say.  Sir  ?  " 
rejoined  a  half-pay  officer  with  blue  coat  but- 
toned to  the  chin,  black  cravat,  and  hat  on 
one  side.  ^^  Is  there  no  getting  introduced  ? 
One  might  have  a  chance, "  drawing  his  hand 
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throogh  his  long  greasy  hair  and  settling  his 
cnrat. 

"  Oh !  "  replied  the  other,  "  I  've  no  doubt 
they  mean  to  make  up  a  match  if  they  can 
between  her  and  her  cousin,  a  boy  about  her 
own  age." — "  Tut,  tut,  my  good  sir,"  said  the 
officer,  (who  might  be  forty,)  ^^  a  beauty  and 
an  heiress  wait  for  a  mere  boy !  women  hate 
boys.  I  'U  bet  you  ten  to  one  she  'U  never  hear 
of  it.  By  Jove,  if  I  could  get  introduced  she 
shouldn't  throw  herself  away  on  a  boy  for  want 
(tf  something  better*  A  boy,  indeed !  why,  she  '11 
lao^  at  him." 

These  words  flushed  Henry's  cheek  and  sunk 
into  his  heart.  *^  We  will  see  that,"  thought 
he,  '^  if  she 's  half  as  lovely  as  they  describe  her 
to  be."  He  looked  at  the  majestic  towers  of 
the  abbey  growing  gradually  more  distinct ;  he 
lodged  at  the  proud  arches,  the  fretted  stone- 
work, the  inmiense  range  of  buildings,  the  gothic 
irlndows,  the  court-yard,  the  gateway,  the  park 
almost  a  forest  in  extent,  the  lake,  the  hill  and 
dale;  and  then  he  thought  of  the  romances  he 
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had  read,  of  the  stately,  almost  inaccessible  beau- 
ties, high  bom  and  accomplished ;  he  thought 
that  just  such  would  be  their  abodes ;  he  fancied 
a  heroine  (how  unlike  poor  Fanny!)  leaning 
against  that  sculptured  colunm,  treading  that 
stately  pleasance,  wandering  by  his  side  through 
those  dark  wooded  glens,  reining  in  her  white 
palfrey  with  the  grace  of  a  Die  Vernon,  and  lend- 
ing at  length  an  oft-implored  attention  to  his  im- 
passioned suit.  Poor  Fanny !  as  these  visions  rose, 
her  image  faded ;  as  he  gazed  at  the  abbey,  he 
thought  almost  with  scorn  of  the  little  cottage ; 
as  he  admired  those  vast  domains,  he  shrank 
from  the  recollection  of  her  little  humble  gar- 
den with  its  tufts  of  polyanthus  and  double  dai- 
sies }  and  above  all— oh  man !  oh  inconstancy ! — 
as  he  pondered  on  the  exalted  heroine  of  his 
fancy,  he  felt  half  ashamed  of  the  little  humble 
curtseying  unformed  maiden  he  had  chosen  as 
his  boyish  Dulcinea.  He  was  roused  from  his 
reverie  by  the  stopping  of  the  coach :  his  uncle's 
carriage  and  servants  awaited  him.  He  glanced 
proudly  at  the  awed  haberdasher  and  half-starved 
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half-pay  officer,  as  in  an  audible  tone  he  in- 
quired after  his  nncle's  health ;  and  having  been 
rapidly  whirled  through  the  beautiful  park,  he 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  that  uncle. 

The  misanthrope  was  seated  in  a  darkened 
room,  in  which  appeared  all  the  cold  formality 
of  neatness ;  of  an  apartment  which  servants 
considered  it  a  duty  to  arrange,  but  in  which 
the  heart  of  the  possessor  took  no  interest,  and 
in  which  there  was  no  trace  of  the  sweet  offi- 
dousness  of  woman's  affection.  The  furniture 
was  costly,  highly  polished  and  formally  ranged ; 
the  rich  couches  were  disposed  stiffly  along  the 
waUs ;  no  tender  care  had  wheeled  the  softest 
to  the  cheerful  fire ;  there  was  no  indication  of 
the  effort  love  vainly  makes,  yet  joys  in  making, 
of  soothing  by  outward  ease  the  hidden  anguish 
of  the  heart.  All  was  stiff,  cold,  formal ;  arti- 
ficial flowers  in  splendid  vases,  but  none  of  the 
dear  cheering  blooming  emblems  whose  quiet 
smiles  reproach  us  for  our  sorrow,  and  which 
seem  to  tell  us  of  a  kind  Father,  lavish  even  of 
playthings  to  his  ungrateful  children.   Sir  Her- 
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bert  sate  with  folded  hands  beside  a  table  strewn 
with  papers,  and  when  Henry  entered  he  did 
not  look  up.  The  servant  announced  him  again 
in  a  louder  tone.  Sir  Herbert  then  gazed  at  his 
nephew,  who  stood  with  all  the  indignant  self- 
importance  of  an  Etonian  who  considers  him- 
self slighted,  tapping  his  boot  with  his  cane,  and 
tr}dng  to  appear  unconcerned.  Sir  Herbert,  evi- 
dently far  from  prepossessed  in  his  favour,  coldly 
gave  his  hand,  which  Henry  took  very  cavaUerly. 

*^  Welcome  to  the  abbey,'*  said  the  uncle 
with  an  air  that  seemed  to  say,  ^^  Welcome  to 
your  grave;"  and  added,  observing  that  Henry's 
angry  colour  rose,  '^  Welcome,  I  say,  if  you 
make  no  noise,  if  you  obey  Miss  Matthews,  and 
behave  like  a  man." 

By  this  time  Henry's  spirit  was  completely 
roused,  and  thinking  he  could  read  at  a  glance 
the  character  of  his  stem  old  uncle,  he  replied 
half  jocosely,  ^^  I  have  given  up  making  a  noise. 
Sir ;  I  will  obey  Miss  Matthews  if  she  is  young 
and  pretty,  and  behave  like  a  man  if  I  am  treated 
like  one." 
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^'ToQ  shall  leam  to  control  that  flippant 
tongue  of  yours.  Go  to  your  room  and  dress 
for  dinner^  when  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  jud^ng  of  Miss  Matthews's  beauty,'*  he 
added  in  a  milder  tone  as  he  rang  for  the  but- 
ler to  show  him  to  his  apartments* 

''  Young  and  pretty !  forward  fool !  So  then 
I  find  my  fears  of  being  tormented  by  a  trou- 
blesome child,  changed  for  the  certainty  of  be* 
11^  disgusted  by  the  airs  of  a  would-be  man. 
Touih  and  beauty !  Is  he  so  ready  to  be  led 
astray  by  the  ignis  faiuus  of  the  young  ?  'T  is 
well  that  Emily  is  but  a  child,  and  Miss  Mat- 
thews plain  and  middle-aged.  Yet 't  is  a  noble 
creature,  and  recalls  to  my  mind  that  never-to- 
be-forgotten,  that  fatal  face.  I  felt  my  heart 
grow  yoimg  before  the  frankness  of  his  smile ; 
but  I  am  ashamed  of  a  weakness  which  long 
years  poisoned  by  her  fickleness  should  have 
rent  from  my  heart/* 

Sir  Herbert  was  a  tall  stately  man ;  he  had 
served  in  the  Guards,  and  a  military  air  di- 
stinguished him  even  at  the  time  of  which  we 
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write.  His  countenance^  of  a  Rembrandt  kind 
of  gloom^  had  great  beauty  of  feature.  Over 
a  pale  high  forehead  waved  the  careless  masses 
of  once  jet  black  hair^  now  streaked  with  silver. 
He  was  slightly  bald  toward  the  top  of  the 
head^  and  in  consequence  the  forehead  had  the 
gloomy  height  which  gives  so  much  melan- 
choly to  some  of  Vandyke's  portraits :  and  his 
large  dark  eyes  varied  in  expression  from  in- 
tense melancholy  to  a  wild  and  frenzied  reck- 
lessness. His  face  would  have  been  perfect^ 
but  that  the  habit  of  indulging  vain  regret 
(perhaps  remorse)  had  drawn  down  the  comers 
of  his  well-formed  mouth. 

His  story  was  a  sad  one.  In  youth  he  had 
been  the  handsomest  man  of  his  day,  the  leader 
of  fashion  and  the  idol  of  the  fair ;  but  though 
he  mixed  with  the  frivolous  and  led  them  for  a 
time,  he  scorned  their  pursuits,  and  despised 
them  from  his  heart.  Disgusted  with  fashion- 
able life  in  England,  he  travelled.  At  Florence 
he  met,  for  the  first  time  since  she  had  grown 
up,  with  his  cousin,  a  girl  of  surpassing  beauty. 
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the  most  enchanting  witchery  of  manner^  bril* 
liant  imagination  and  coquettish  character. 

Sir  Herbert  had  never  loved ;  he  had  trifled^ 
he  had  fencied  one  pretty  face  after  another ; 
but  of  deep,  involuntary  passion  he  as  yet  knew 
nothing.  Camilla  Etherington  heard  that  he 
was  invincible,  and  determined  to  subdue  him. 
For  this  purpose,  and  for  this  alone,  she  exerted 
all  the  magic  of  her  fascination  and  all  the 
power  of  her  beauty.  He  loved  with  all  the 
intensity  of  an  impassioned  character ;  he  re* 
vealed  his  passion,  to  find  it  disregarded ;  he 
told  her  of  his  deathless  affection,  to  hear  in 
return  that  her  heart  was  engaged  to  another. 
He  named  the  man  he  deemed  his  rival  i  the 
thoughtless  girl  would  not  satisfy  him;  this  man 
was  his  friend,  this  very  man  had  dissuaded 
him  from  proposing  to  Miss  Etherington,  had, 
as  he  thought,  supplanted  him.  '^Villain I 
traitor !  should  he  succeed  ? ''  He  hastened  to 
the  public  walk,  insulted  him  grossly :  they  met; 
his  antagonist  fell.  All  was  explidned ;  he  was 
not  hia  rivals  and  Sir  Herbert  Fitzherbert  re* 
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turned  to  England  heart-broken,  the  blood  of 
his  friend  upon  his  head,  still  madly  doting 
on  the  beautiful  cause  of  his  ruin,  and  hating 
with  a  desperate  ceaseless  hatred  the  thought- 
less man  by  whom  she  had  been  encouraged  to 
make  this  trial  of  her  power,  and  to  whom, 
subdued  and  indeed  entirely  changed  in  spirit 
by  the  mournful  result  of  her  coquetry,  she 
gave  her  hand. 

Sir  Herbert  returned  to  England ;  but  in  the 
gay  haunts  of  fashion  he  was  seen  no  more. 
Vainly  did  the  fathers  of  accomplished  maidens 
leave  their  cards ;  he  returned  no  visits :  vainly 
did  devoted  mothers  try  the  power  of  crow-quills 
and  pink  paper,  point  out  the  delights  of  ^^  their 
cheerful  homes, "  '^  their  united  families," 
'^  all  eager  to  cheer  and  soothe  Sir  Herbert." 
'^  Laura  would  play  his  favourite  airs,  and  even 
little  Hebe  would  do  her  best  to  amuse ;  would 
he  not  say  ^  yes  ! '  and  make  them  all  happy  ? 
The  Court,  or  the  Priory,  or  the  Grove  (as  it 
might  be,)  looked  so  refreshing  after  odious, 
dusty  London,  and  Sir  Herbert's  excellent  taste 
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would  be  so  valuable  to  Mr.  —  or  Sir  — — 

in  the  alterations   he  was   projecting;''  and 

which  they  hoped,  though  they  did  not  say  so. 

Sir  Herbert  would  pay  for,  one  way  or  another. 

A  few  dry  lines  of  thanks,  and  a  decided  n^;a- 

tire,  crushed  the  hopes  his  long  silence  had 

excited.     He  retired  to  the  seat  of  his  ances- 

tore:  there,  after  an  interval  of  some  years, 

he  adopted  the  orphan  daughter  of  a  widowed 

sister  who  died  of  consumption ;  and  as  if  fate, 

while  robbing  his  existence  of  every  charm, 

was  resolved  not  to  annul  the  power  of  being 

useful,  Henry  Fitzherbert,  by  the  loss  of  his 

father,  (Sir  Herbert's  younger  brother,)  who 

was  drowned  on  his  passage  from  India,  and 

that  of  his  mother,  who  died  within  a  year  of  a 

broken  heart,  was  thrown,  at  about  three  years 

of  age,  upon  his  uncle's  mercy,  and  by  him 

adopted  and  educated  as  his  heir,— adopted  at 

least  so  far  as  the  placing  him  first  with  ^'  a 

hdj  of  the  very  highest  respectability,  most 

winning  and  accomplished  manners,  solid  and 

enlightened  nund,"  (as  she  modestly  announced 
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herself  in  an  advertisement^)  and  ^^  who^  having 
an  establishment  uniting  all  the  regularity  and 
wholesome  restraint  of  a  first-rate  scholastic 
retreat^  with  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  the 
costliest  home^  and  the  pure  air  and  health- 
promoting  exercise  which  lent  the  peasant's 
child  so  ruddy  a  glow^  had  a  vacancy  in  her 
house"  (and  purse), "  and  received  a  few  young 
gentlemen,  whom  she  reared  with  more  than 
maternal  care,  whose  manners  and  morals  she 
herself  formed  on  the  model  of  her  own  (!)  who 
were  taught  everything  by  unrivalled  profess- 
ors, lodged  splendidly,  boarded  sumptuously, 
and  clothed  in  a  style  of  oriental  splendor  for 
150/.  a  year," — or  50  guineas,  if  she  could  not 
get  more,  (but  that  is  entre  notiSj  dear  reader). 
This  advertisement  ^  dazzled  the  eyes  and  be- 
wildered the  brain'  of  the  housekeeper,  who 
had  been  told  to  look  out  for  a  home  for  the 
child*     In  this  self-styled  Eden  he  passed  his 
infancy,  petted  for  his  beauty,  loved  for  his 
sweet  temper,  feared  by  his  little  mates  for  his 
strength  and  spirit,  and  courted  for  his  uncle's 
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ready  pay^ — extras  and  all.  He  was  removed 
in  due  time  to  Eton ;  and  as  his  vacations  were 
always  spent  at  a  private  tutor's^  it  was  only 
during  Sir  Herbert's  short  visits  to  hun  that 
he  bad  seen  his  little  cousin  and  gloomy  uncle. 
In  the  unbroken  solitude  of  his  vast  estate 
Sir  Herbert  lived  for  many  years,  brooding  over 
his  btal  love  for  Camilla,  nourishing  a  frantic 
jealousy  for  the  object  of  her  choice,  dwelling 
with  maddening  constancy  on  the  murder  (as 
he  called  it)  of  his  friend,  and  fostering  in  si- 
lence and  solitude  that  species  of  melancholy 
which  prostrates  every  energy,  enslaves  every 
power  of  the  mind,  saps  the  very  foundation  of 
life,  and  makes  man  useless  to  his  fellow-men, 
odious  to  himself,  and  a  rebel  to  his  Maker. 
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CHAPTER  III, 

"  Oh !  what  a  pure  and  sacred  thing 
Is  beauty^  curtain'd  from  the  sight 
Of  the  gross  world,  illumining 
One  only  mansion  with  her  light ! " 

Lalla.  Rookh. 

It  was  with  mingled  feelings,  but  feelings  in 
which  satisfaction  predominated,  that  Henry 
Fitzherbert  reflected  on  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  his  situation,  when  he  found  him- 
self alone  in  the  spacious  apartments  allotted 
to  him.  They  consisted  of  a  sitting-room  fur- 
nished with  taste  and  magnificence,  and  which 
opened  into  a  study,  (or  rather  library,)  filled 
with  all  the  best  ancient  and  modem  authors, 
richly  bound,  and  hung  with  maps  of  countries, 
of  which  in  his  limited  Eton  education  he  had 
heard  but  little.  Here  too  were  beautiful  globes, 
a  luxurious  reading-chair,  desks  of  every  kind, 
cases  of  instruments,  everything  in  short  that 
could  tend  to  make  the  path  of  science  a  royal 
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onej  and  that  ia  not  much,  as  all  who  have 
tried  can  tell.  An  injudicious  pier-glass  fronted 
the  study  table,  and  to  this  the  young  Etonian 
paid  his  first  devoirs ;  then  glancing  hastily  at 
many  an  old  foe  with  a  new  face  among  the 
classics  on  the  shelves,  he  passed  into  his 
ipadous  sleeping-room,  and  thence  into  a 
dressing-  room,  which  seemed  as  if  some  fair 
had  superintended  its  arrangement.  There  is 
a  general  opinion  that  the  young  do  not  regard 
theM  things.  Surely  it  is  a  mistaken  one ;  the 
mbds  of  the  youthful,  influenced  as  they  are 
by  oatward  objects,  are  elated  by  scenes  of 
splendour  and  depressed  by  those  of  poverty : 
and  as  Henry  contrasted  the  grandeur  of 
every  thing  around  him  with  the  scanty,  almost 
squalid  accommodations  of  his  small  room  at 
his  niggardly  dame's,  he  felt  his  spirits  rise  at 
this  indirect  acknowledgement  of  his  import- 
ance. 

Tlie  little  spice  of  dandyism  in  his  charac- 
ter was  gratified  by  the  varieties  of  exqidsite 
scents  and  soaps  and  oils,  and  the  choice  as- 

VOL.  I.  c 
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Bortment  of  combs,  "  the  speckled  and  the 
white,''  and  brushes  spotless  as  snow  and  black 
as  an  Ethiop's  cheek,  which  were  ranged  on 
his  toilette.  Here  he  found  beautiful  hand<^ 
kerchiefs  of  the  finest  cambric,  tastefully  em- 
broidered with  his  name  and  crest ;  and  draw* 
ings  which,  though  evidently  by  a  female  hand, 
were  designed  with  grace  and  executed  with 
skill. 

And  whose  this  care,  this  exc^  de  pr4ve^ 
nance  ?  Not  Sir  Herbert's  certainly.  The  valet 
who  attended  him  was  a  silent,  grave,  almost 
dignified  person,  who  either  could  not  or  would 
not  answer.  All  the  skill  and  taste  in  dress 
characteristic  of  the  Etonian  were  called  forth 
to  fit  him  for  an  introduction  to  that  fair  one 
— whether  Miss  Matthews  or  Emily  he  had 
not  decided — who  he  felt  convinced  must  have 
lent  her  skill  in  the  decoration  of  his  apart- 
ments. For  when  were  flowers  thus  arranged 
but  by  the  hand  of  beauty  ?  C!ould  aught  but 
female  taste  have  given  such  an  air  of  en- 
chantment ? 
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The  half-hour  bell  summoned  him  to  the 
dzawing-room.  Sir  Herbert  (in  absent  mood) 
tppeaitd  engaged  in  conversation  with  Mr. 
Anbrej^  the  young  curate  of  C  ,  who  was 
to  dioe  at  the  Abbey;  when  the  door  was 
thrown  wide  open,  and  Miss  Matthews  ap- 
proached with  Emily  leaning  on  her  arm. 

Bef  tout  ensemble  was  so  showy^  that  for  a 
Boment  she  quite  eclipsed  the  fair  and  timid 
gill  idiom  she  pompously  introduced  to  Henry, 
nying,  ^^  Master  Fitzherbert,  agreez  mes  hom- 
M^,  and  permit  me  to  introduce  my  young 
dhcy  your  cousin.'' 

Emily  scarcely  raised  her  eyes  as  Henry 
cordially  grasped  her  hand.  She  had  been 
raved  in  retirement,  she  was  almost  alone  in 
the  world ;  and  to  the  idea  of  her  cousin,  save 
her  micle  her  only  near  relation,  her  heart  had 
erer  attached  an  interest  which  sent  the  tears 
to  her  eyes  and  the  flush  to  her  cheek.  ''  Ah^ 
la  foveretta  !  **  said  Miss  Matthews  affectedly ; 
^Monsieur  Henriy  c*e$t  V enfant  de  la  so^ 
Mtude.      AlUmSj   mon  amiel    have  you  no 
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welcome  for  your  cousin  ?  Parlate,  mia  ca- 
rissima  /" 

Henry  could  have  annihilated  Miss  Matthews^ 
for  adding  by  her  want  of  tact  to  Emily's  evi- 
dent embarrassment.  He  said  kindly,  ^^  Emily 
will  welcome  me  when  she  finds  any  thing  in 
me  to  make  me  welcome." 

"Welcome  you!"  said  Emily  suddenly:  "I 
do  welcome  you,  and  from  my  heart;"  then 
frightened  at  her  own  energy,  she  abruptly 
turned  into  the  conservatory,  which  opened 
out  of  the  drawing-room.  Henry  felt  it  would 
be  indelicate  to  follow  her,  and  in  no  very  good 
humour  he  turned  to  take  a  survey  of  her  offi- 
cious preceptress. 

Miss  Matthews  was  nine-and-thirty,  but,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  reading,  uine-and-twenty. 
She  had  just  enough  of  beauty  to  entitle  her  to 
the  very  doubtful  appellation  cf  a  fine  woman, 
often,  by  the  by,  applied  to  the  coarsest  of  the 
sex.  A  few  tufts  of  grey  hair  hereand  there, 
which  she  carefully  concealed,  and  an  habitual 
tinge  of  light  red  in  her  nose^  which  she  could 
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not  conceal,  made  her  more  anxious  than  ever 
to  resign  the  gentle  title  of  ^  Miss^ 

Having  educated  the  daughters  of  a  lady  who 
knew  nothing  herself,  and  who  being  poor  and 
a  wodd-be  fashionable  was  delighted  with  Miss 
Matthews  because  she  boldly  professed  to  teach 
"erery  thing  (without  the  assistance  of  mas- 
ters)" (a  most  saying  plan),  she  contrived,  when 
her  youngest  pupil  was  '  finished  %  to  fasten 
herself  as  an  imwelcome  toady  on  the  cold 
and  hinting  lady;  imtil  through  that  lady's 
itiennous  exertions  (for  she  applied  to  all  her 
friends)  she  learned  that  Sir  Herbert  Fitzher- 
bert  was  in  want  of  a  governess  for  his  niece. 
To  his  trite  inquiry  he  received  from  the  en- 
raptured Mrs.  St.  A a  glazed  and  highly- 

loented  eulogium  on  Miss  Matthews,  fiill  of  sen- 
timental r^rets  at  parting  with  ^^  such  a  trea- 
iore;''  and  the  next  week  Miss  Matthews  con- 
veyed herself  and  her  boxes  to  Cleveland  Abbey. 
One  sole  idea,  one  hope  prompted  her  to 
hury  herself  **  in  so  retired  a  spot;"  it  was  a 
hope  that  seemed,  in  the  touching  language  of 
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L.E.L.^  ^^to  live  on  its  own  sweet  excess;''  but 
it  lurked  in  the  folds  of  everjr  new  cap  or  turban^ 
and  prompted  Miss  Matthews  to  squander  her 
really  handsome  salary^  which  should  have  been 
laid  up  for  the  season  of  old  age  or  sickness^  in 
overdecking  her  already  too  showy  person. 

Henrjr's  quick  eye  immediately  detected  some 
design  in  the  turban  of  crimson  and  gold^  and 
the  long  false  jetty  ringlets^  which  formed  Miss 
Matthews's  head-dress.  He  did  not  like  the  si- 
nister expression  that  lurked  in  her  long  eyes 
and  aquiline  features.  Her  dress^  which  was  of 
green  velvet,  and  which  displayed  a  neck  and 
arms  of  no  common  dimensions,  seemed  to  him 
better  suited  to  an  actress  than  to  his  cousin's 
governess.  A  bird  of  paradise  in  her  turban^ 
long  paste  ear-rings,  ferroni&re,  sevign^  neck- 
lace, armlets  in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  and 
bracelets  in  compliance  with  the  taste  of  the 
modems,  completed  Miss  Matthews'  toilette, 
and  confirmed  Henry's  idea  of  her  bad  taste. 

But  in  justice  we  must  observe,  that  she  had 
loaded  herself  thus  on  this  important  day^  be- 
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doaey  as  she  generallf  dined  l£te-&-t£te  with 
Emily,  the  opportunity  of  dii^lay  occurred  sel- 
(km,  and  was  not  in  her  opinion  to  be  lost. 

The  dinner-bell  rang.  Eimily  re-appeared 
Uoflhing  and  smiling;  the  oflGered  Henry  a 
flower  of  rare  beauty.  Sir  Herbert  in  absent 
mood  walked  out  of  the  room  alone.  Mr.  Au- 
brey offered  his  arm  to  Emily,  and  Henry  found 
himself  condemned  to  take  charge  of  Miss 
Matdiews^  who,  indignant  that  all  her  charms 
thoold  be  thrown  away  on  a  boy,  scarcely 
deigned  to  speak  to  him. 

Sir  Herbert  nerer  talked,  Mr.  Aubrey  was 
reserved,  and  Emily  rery  retired,  almost  shy, 
bat  without  awkwardness  or  coldness  of  man- 
ner. Miss  Matthews's  French  and  Italian  sen- 
tences were  alone  heard  fidr  some  time* 

"  Have  you  tied  the  silken  knot  for  any 
happy  pair  lately?''  asked  she  of  Mr.  Aubrey. 

Now  Miss  Matthews  was  always  thinking  of 
marriage,  and  not  without  a  hope  that  constant 
conversation  on  the  subject  might  lead  Sir  Her- 
bert to  think  of  it  too. 
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^Tes,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey ;  *'you  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  that  the  ^  violet  of  the  valley'^  as  Miss 
Harland  calls  her^  is  married  to  her  own  true 
love,  and  that  with  the  consent  of  all  parties." 

^'Ah !"  exclaimed  Miss  Matthews  with  asigh^ 
^Propria  qtusemaribus'y  aa  you  would  say  at 
Eton,  Master  Fitzherbert;  which  means,  Emily, 
—for  you  know  nothing  of  Latin—'  Proper  are 
they  who  marry.' " 

Henry  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter ;  he  was 
surprised  that  no  one  joined  him,  though  a 
quiet  smile  played  on  Mr.  Aubrey's  lip ;  but  he 
had  heard  the  quotation  often  before;  and 
Emily  blushed,  not  because  she  suspected  any- 
thing wrong  or  ludicrous,  but  because  it  jarred 
on  her  sensitive  and  delicate  ear. 

^'I  do  not  know  why  you  are  laughing," 
said  Miss  Matthews  bridling ;  '^  I  had  my  read- 
ing of  the  passage  from  an  Oxford  man  who 
had  taken  high  honours;  Mr.  Brown  of  Ox- 
ford," she  added  pompously ;  '^  and  I  should 
think  Oxford  more  than  a  match  for  Eton." 

'^  Oh,  my  dear  Madam,  I  do  not  dispute  your 
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Riding  of  the  passage;  I  think  it  excellent,*'  said 
Henry  convulsed  with  laughter ;  '^  and  in  reply 
I  may  say  from  the  same  orthodox  source,  that 
illostrious  compilation  which  may  be  consider- 
ed as  the  threshold  of  Latinity,  the  porch  of  the 
ebssic  temple,  the  inviting  outskirt  of  the  aca- 
demic grove, — in  the  language  of  that  work, 
the  far-famed  Grammatice  ZfOiina,  your  well- 
chosen  authority,  where  even  beauty  like  yours 
may  learn  at  once  to  decline  homo,  (a  hard 
lesson  for  you,)  and  to  conjugate  amo  whenever 
yon  please, — thence  I  assert  that  any  one  who 
was  80  fortunate  as  to  marry  you  might  exclaim, 
'Tadet  me  vit€B  /'  " 

He  lady,  who  suspected  nothing  but  a  com- 
pliment in  the  sentence  she  appeared  to  under- 
stand, bowed  graciously. 

Sir  Herbert  had  not  heard  the  dbcussion,  so 
entirely  were  his  thoughts  with  days  that  were 
gone ;  but  he  had  fixed  his  eyes  on  Miss  Mat- 
thews's  turban,  as  in  reverie  one  sometimes 
does  on  a  showy  object,  and  Miss  Matthews  in 
high  good  himiour  continued,  ''I  found  my 
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thorough  knowledge  of  Italian  of  singular  ser* 
rice  in  enabling  me  to  master  the  Latin.  Oh, 
Emily,  how  delighted  you  would  be  with  the 
sonnets  of  Flautus  and  the  odes  of  Polybius,  to 
say  nothing  of  Herodotus's  plays !'' 

Miss  Matthews  had  an  idea  that  all  authors 
whose  names  ended  in  us  were  Latin.  Henry 
perceived  this,  and  highly  amused,  asked  her, 
'^  Have  you  read  iEschylus's  comedies.  Miss 
Matthews  ?" 

*'  Indeed  I  have,"  she  replied,  *^and  never 
laughed  so  heartily  at  any  Latin  author  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  read,  jivec  le  Franqais  an  voy^ 
age  partoutf  but  give  me  Latin  for  my  solitude. 
Mr.  Aubrey,  you  have  some  influence  with 
Emily;  use  it,  vi prego.  I  cannot  induce  her  to 
^  seek  the  classic  Cowers  by  Tiber's  stream,'  as 
I  sidd  in  my  ode  to  Herodotus." 

'*  All  ladies,"  said  Mr.  Aubrey,  ^'  are  not 
adventurous  enough  to  seek,  nor  persevering 
enough  to  find  them." 

**  Troppo  veroy*  sighed  Miss  Matthews  ; 
^  what  is  your  opinion.  Monsieur  Henri  ?" 
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^Tbai  my  cousin  will  find  flowers  enough 
without  seeking  them,  as  you  so  classically 
express  it,  by  Tiber's  stream/' 

''  AUons,  ma  chh'e  petite  I ''  Said  Miss  Mat- 
thews rising  to  depart  with  the  ^elat  of  this  com- 
pliment fresh  upon  her.    The  evening  was  not 
my  animated;  Sir  Herbert  retired  at  onc6  to 
Us  room ;   Mr.  Aubrey  left  the  Abbey  at  an 
euiy  hour ;   Miss  Matthews  installed  herself  at 
the  piano,  and  the  loudmonotony  of  her  execu- 
tion was  only  relieved  by  the  alto  screams  of  a 
▼ery  powerful  voice.     She  kept  Emily  by  her 
side,  to  study  her  manner  and  learn  Part  de  se 
foire  valair.    At  length  she  rose ;  Henry  re- 
joiced, but  too  soon;  for  she  left  the  piano  only 
to  embrace  her  harp ;  and  the  evening  passed 
without  Henry's  having  had  any  conversation 
with  his  cousin.    But  as  he  laid  his  head  on 
his  pillow,  while  that  indistinct  panorama  of 
the  scenes  of  a  busy  day  which  generally  suc- 
ceeds its  bustle  and  excitement  flitted  before 
his  eyes,  between  sleeping  and  waking.  Miss 
Matthews's  gaudy  turban  seemed  constantly 
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intruded  between  him  and  Emily'a  soft  claa- 
■ical  face- 
He  turned  round  to  get  rid  of  the  unpleasant 
TiBion,  and  said  to  himself,  "  She  is  a  sweet 
girl, — more  of  the  Rose  Bradwardine  than  the 
Flora  M'lror  though,  and  I  always  preferred 
the  latter.  But  she  is  very  lovely.  How  different 
firom  Fanny  !  I  wonder  why  that  Aubrey  is 
always  bo  near  her.  He  shall  have  Miss  Mat- 
thews next  time ;"  and  bo  saying,  he  fell  £ut 
asleep. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

How  noiseless  falls  the  foot  of  time. 
That  only  treads  on  flowers  ! 

William  Spbncxb. 

TiMB  passed  rapidly  at  Cleveland  Abbey^  ra- 
pidly at  least  to  Emily  and  Henry,  for  the  hours 
were  winged  by  expectation,  novelty,  and  the 
undefined  but  all- engrossing  interest  of  unac- 
bowledged  dawning  affection.    Different  in- 
deed in  its  nature  was  the  attachment  that  be- 
guiled the  hours  of  these  young  and  beautiful 
cousins.     Henry  was  all  that  Emily's  girlish 
&ocy  had  ever  conceived  of  noble  and  generous. 
Timid  and  shrinking  herself,  there  was  in  his 
fearless,  frank,  buoyant  nature  all  the  support 
her  gentle  clinging  temper  seemed  to  need  and 
lo?ed  to  depend  on.    Whilst  yet  almost  a  boy 
and  consequently  without  station  or  import- 
ance, her  dependence  on  and  admiration  of  him 
fimplied  rather  than  expressed,)  gratified  his 
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pride^  and,  by  making  him  value  himself,  added 
not  a  little  to  his  affection  for  her.  Then  too, 
timid  as  she  was,  her  mind,  stored  by  reading 
and  reflection  beyond  her  years,  gave  her,  when 
that  timidity  wore  off,  that  charm  in  conversa- 
tion beyond  all  other  charms,  the  power  of 
constantly  calling  forth  the  resources  of  her 
companion's  mind  by  revealing  the  treasures 
of  her  own. 

She  was  the  first  woman  he  had  known  who 
united  beauty  to  innate  elegance  of  manner 
and  a  cultivated  intellect.  Then  too  she  was 
the  only  person  who  quite  and  undividedly 
looked  upon  him  as  a  man,  who  was  influenced 
by  his  opinions,  who  had  always  addressed  him 
by  letter  as  Henry  Fitzherbert,  Esq.,  and  who 
resented  more  decidedly  than  himself  any 
affront  to  his  dignity.  All  these  were  so  many 
claims  added  to  her  rare  and  winning  loveli- 
ness. Nor  could  he  do  otherwise  than  fancy 
himself  desperately  in  love  while  he  gazed  on 
the  most  beautiful  face  and  form  he  had  ever  be- 
held, and  was  obliged  to  call  forth  all  his  boy- 
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ub  powers  of  manoeuvring  to  enjoy  her  society 
more  often  than  Miss  Matthews  chose  to  expose 
herself  to  what  she  considered  the  greatest  of 
bofesy  the  penetration  and  quiz2dng  of  a  boy. 

Bat  young  people  under  the  same  roof^  so 
anxioiis  to  meet,  so  delighted  with  each  other, 
were  not  likely,  situated  as  they  were,  to  want 
opportunities  of  doing  so. 

Frequently  before  Miss  Matthews  had  left 
her  bed,  long  before  she  had  arrayed  herself  in 
a  deshabille  in  which  she  would  run  the  risk  of 
meeting  Sir  Herbert,  the  young  cousins  had 
wandered  for  hours  side  by  side,  lonely  and 
lofdy,  breathing  that  first  pure  air  of  morning 
iriiich  is  such  an  elixir  to  the  young;  these 
meetings  borrowing  a  ten-fold  charm  from  the 
little  mystery,  excitement,  and  enterprise  ne- 
cessary to  secure  them.  Oh,  those  morning 
rambles !  never  actually  prohibited,  but  yet 
kept  as  if  by  instinct  so  sacredly  secret !  How 
early  did  Emily  awake !  how  hurriedly  make 
her  simple  toilet !  how  tremblingly  glide  down 
itairs  with  a  fear  she  knew  not  of  what,  but 
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which  is  ever  twin-born  with  love !  How  flut- 
tered that  affectionate  heart  when  she  beheld  her 
young  graceful  cousin  push  aside  the  boughs, 
glittering  with  the  dews  of  morning,  and  bound 
forth  to  meet  her ;  or,  having  suffered  her  for  a 
few  minutes  to  wonder  why  he  came  not,  sud- 
denly spring  over  a  hedge,  and  turn  her  grow- 
ing fears  to  perfect  happiness  ! 

To  all  outward  appearance  every  thing  at 
Cleveland  Abbey  went  on  as  usual.  Sir  Herbert 
perhaps  grew  more  gloomy  and  reserved.  Miss 
Matthews  a  little  more  forward  and  direct  in 
her  attack.  His  cheek  waxed  more  pale  and 
haggard.  Miss  Matthews  seemed  to  think  hers 
might  venture  on  a  rosier  tint ;  but  these  were 
almost  imperceptible  changes ;  and  so  was  that 
greater,  that  far  more  important  change  which 
had  stolen  into  Emily's  heart, — the  fountain 
that  had  sprung  up  to  make  the  buds  of  hap- 
piness expand  and  blossom,  or  to  overwhelm 
their  sweets  and  leave  a  wreck  behind. 

But  who  that  gazed  on  Emily's  ripening 
charms,  her  buoyant  step,  her  joy-lighted  eyes 
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and  heightened  bloom,  could  doubt  that  a  spirit 
of  rapture,  not  of  woe,  rested  in  her  young 
bosom  ?  And  Henry  !  yes,  and  Henry,  he  too 
grew  in  beauty,  he  too  looked  delight.    To  one 
^0  knew  him  well  a  question    might  arise, 
whether  his  enterprising  spirit  would  not  ere 
bng  sigh  for  excitement,  whether  a  blessing 
obtained  with  ease  would  long  have  power  to 
charm  a  mind  that  delighted  in  danger  as  its 
element,  and  a  fancy  that  had  made  itself  idols, 
to  be  woo'd  through  paths  beset  with  danger, 
and  won  in  the  very  regions  of  despair.     But 
thoughts  like  these  disturbed  not  Emily ;  and  if 
ever  a  weary  feeling  stole  over  Henry's  buoyant 
heart,  the  first  book  Mr.  Aubrey  brought  and 
which  Emily  read,  the  first  flower  he  offered 
and  which  she  wore,  roused  feelings  which  soon 
chased  away  ennui,  and  added  to  the  gentle 
girl's  silent  conviction  that  her  cousin's  heart 
repaid  the  love  of  hers ;  only  that  what  was 
trusting,  clinging  tenderness  in  her,  was  ar- 
dent jealous  pas^on  in  him. 
^  I  wish  you  would  not  appear  so  delighted 
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when  that  Aubrey  comes^  Emily;  your  joy 
brings  him  here  when  I  wish  him  a  hundred 
miles  off,''  said  he  to  her  one  day. 

^^  Nay,  Henry,  I  felt  no  great  joy ;  but  some 
welcome  to  so  kind,  so  good  a  firiend  he  surely 
deserves  from  his  old  pupil/' 

^^  Pupil !  yes.  What  on  earth  did  he  mean 
by  filling  your  head  with  his  pedantry  ?  Then 
his  impertinent  attempts  at  examining  me^  and 
his  hopes  that  I  am  not  wasting  my  time." 

^^  I  am  sure  he  means  them  kindly,  Henry ; 
and —  I  did  not  know  you  thought  me  pe* 
dautic,"  she  added,  while  a  tear  trembled  in 
her  eye.  Oh  how  painfully  susceptible  is  first 
love! 

^^  Nor  do  I,  Emily;  only  I  am  angry  that  you 
like  that  man.   But  have  I  vexed  you  ?" 

Emily  turned  away  her  face. 

^^Who  gave  you  this  magnolia,  Emily?" 

She  did  not  answer. 

^^  Now  I  know  he  did ;"  and  he  got  up  to 
leave  her  in  a  mighty  passion. 

Stop,  Henry,  dear  Henry !"  she  exclaimed ; 
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''jDo  are  unjust,  you  are  unkind,  but  I  cannot 
bhmeyoa/' 

^  Unjust,  unkind !  this  in  defence  of  your 
fitfoarite?"' 

^0  Henry !  my  favourite !  Be  pleased,  be 
kind  again,  and  smile  on  me  once  more :  here 
is  the  magnolia,  do  with  it  what  you  will.  Now 
k  I  yalue  it  so  much  V* 

^Then  let  it  follow  its  pedantic  giver,'*  said 
Henry,  flinging  it  over  the  wall;  *^  and,  Emily, 
wear  in  its  stead  this  little  flower  lovers  call 
faiget-me-not." 

Emily  kissed  the  flower  and  placed  it  on  her 
iKart  Was  not  its  gentle  motto  engraven 
there? 

Emily  was  sixteen  years  of  age ;  hers  was 
the  delicate  soft  beauty  with  which  the  poet  in- 
fers the  fountain  nymph  or  the  airy  sylphide. 
Tet  slight  as  was  her  form,  her  limbs  were 
beautifully  rounded,  and  a  fulness,  not  at  all 
mcompatible  with  perfect  lightness,  united  the 
rich  loveliness  of  the  woman  to  the  magic 
charms  of  the  girl.     Her  hair,  which  she  wore 
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on  her  shoulders,  (in  a  fashion  somewhat  un- 
eommon,  yet  well  adapted  to  girlish  loveliness, 
namely  that  of  the  days  of  Louis  Quatorze,) 
was  of  that  rare  auburn  seldom  described,  more 
seldom  met  with,  lighter  and  more  golden  than 
chestnut,  yet  in  the  shade  bearing  some  re- 
semblance to  that  colour. 

Her  every  feature  was  beautiful ;  a  fair  high 
forehead,  on  which  this  glorious  hair  played  like 
sunshine,  but  with  just  that  slight  indenture 
which  takes  from  the  expression  the  cold  stony 
cast  of  the  genuine  Grecian.  Regular  as  was 
her  beauty,  perhaps  her  peculiar  charm  was 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  exquisite  har- 
mony of  colouring ;  the  hair  in  its  rare  tint  was 
so  softly  suited  to  the  violet  blue  of  eyes  rather 
deep  than  dazzling;  the  soft  brown  eyebrow 
gave  expression  to  the  clear  pearl-white  fore- 
bead;  and  the  long  silken  lashes,  somewhat 
darker  than  the  hair,  shaded  not  only  the  upper 
lid,  but,  drooping  from  the  lower  one,  had  the 
singular  and  beautiful  effect  of  delineating  the 
exquisite  shape  of  those  large  appealing  eyes ; 
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and  when  the  ready  tear  huDg  on  the  silken 
lash,  DO  heart  could  resist  its  soul-subduing 
power,  DO  gazer  could  withhold  the  tribute  of 
his  own.  Her  cheek  was  rich  in  colour,  for  she 
was  the  chUd  of  happiness  and  health,  but  it 
▼aried  with  every  emotion,  and  was  beautiful 
b  erery  variety.     Tet  what  avails  description  ? 


t< 


Who  has  not  felt  how  feebly  words  essay 
To  fix  one  spark  of  beauty's  heavenly  ray  I" 


The  inexplicable  charms  of  such  a  maiden  as 
Emily  Harland  no  pen  can  describe,  no  pencil 
can  portray ;  but  the  painter  and  the  poet  can 
behold  them  in  their  dreitms. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Lonque  seul  avec  toi,  pensive  et  recueillie, 
Tes  deux  maiDS  dans  la  mienne,  assis  k  tes  c6t^, 
J'abandonne  mon  iLme  aux  molles  voluptes, 
Et  je  laisse  conler  les  heures  que  j'oublie ; 
Lorsque  au  fond  des  foists  je  t'entraine  avec  moi, 
Lorsque  tes  doux  soupirs  charment  seuls  mon  oreille, 
Ou  que  te  r^p^tant  les  sermens  de  la  veille 
Je  te  jure  k  mon  tour  de  n'adorer  que  toi. 

Alphonsb  Db  la  Martins. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cleveland  Abbey  had  little 
intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  families. 
The  park  was  so  extensive,  and  combined  such 
varied  beauties  of  hill  and  dale,  woodland  and 
water  scenery,  that  till  Henry's  arrival  Emily 
bad  seldom  been  tempted  to  extend  her  walks 
beyond  its  boundaries.  Now  she  delighted  to 
ramble  with  him  much  beyond  the  limits  Miss 
Matthews  found  convenient ;  as  in  her  opinion 
long  exposure  to  the  air  and  the  sun  increased 
the  rosy  tint  of  her  nose,  and  took  from  her 
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compkxiQD   its    cosmetical    brilliancy.      Tbe 
ooDDtiy  around  was  wild  and  thinly  inhabited^ 
and  tbe  cousins  loved  the  least  frequented  and 
most  romantic  parts  for  their  walks  and  rides. 
Tbe  gothic  village  church  and  interesting  ivy- 
co?ered parsonage  belonged  to  Sir  Herbert;  and 
it  was  only  when  attending  divine  service  there, 
tbat  the  deep  dejection  of  his  brow.  Miss  Mat- 
tbews's  last  new  bonnet,  Emily's  uncommon 
beauty,  and  Henry's  fine  form,  hce  and  expec- 
tations, were  exposed  to  the  remarks  and  cu- 
riosity of  the  people  of  Cleveland. 

But  Uiis  very  circumstance  increased  the  in- 
terest attached  to  this  somewhat  mysterious 
fiunily.  Already  scandal-mongering  heads  met 
over  the  tea-tables,  and  scraggy  necks  were  ex- 
tended, while  iheir  owners  enlarged  on  the  ex- 
travagance of  Miss  Matthews's  new  velvet 
peUase^  and  prophesied  that  no  good  could 
eome  of  governesses  dressing  like  duchesses. 
''Then  her  eagerness,''  said  one,  ^^  in  finding 
out  the  place  in  the  prayer-book  for  Sir  Her- 
berty  her  presumption  in  taking  his  unoffered 
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arm  ! — Oh,  she  is  an  artful  designing  creature^ 
and  will  make  her  pupil  as  great  a  coquette 
as  herself :  already  the  young  lady,  I  can  see 
plainly  enough,  begins  to  blush  and  cast  down 
her  eyes,  and  is  angling  for  the  heart  of  her 
uncle's  wealthy  heir,  who,"  added  the  mamma 
of  three  bouncing,  rosy  damsels  in  pink  bonnets 
and  pea-green  pelisses,  with  screwed-in  waists 
not  smaller  than  their  ankles,  ^^  was  trying  all 
he  could  to  catch  the  eye  of  my  Laiu-etta,  if 
Miss  Harland  had  not  very  indecorously  stopped 
him  on  coming  out  of  church  to  read  some 
fusty  old  epitaph.  As  it  was,  he  did  stoop  to 
pick  up  Flaminia's  primrose  kid  glove,  and 
handed  it  to  her  with  an  air  which  for  such  a 
lad  was  very  becoming;  but  before  Flaminia 
had  time  to  thank  him.  Miss  Harland,  forsooth, 
must  be  dragging  him  through  the  long  grass, 
and  frogs,  and  skulls,  and  all  sorts  of  rubbish, 
under  pretence  of  preferring  to  walk  home.  The 
idea  of  preferring  to  walk,  when  one  might  ride 
in  one's  own  coach !  No,  no,  in  reality  it  was 
to  show  off  that  fine  foot  and  ankle,  which 
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Others  would  admire  more  if  she  were  not  so 
proud  of  it  herself." 

''As  to  the  flirtations  of  such  mere  children/' 
R](Mned  a  fiiU-blown  spinster,  '^  that  is  all 
BODseDse;  but  if  Sir  Herbert  could  use  his 
ejes,  which  I  believe  he  cannot,  they  might 
light  upon  something  better  worth  looking  at 
than  Miiis  Matthews^  with  all  her  finery." 

So  thought  and  so  spake  the  worldly-minded, 
and  the  worldly-minded  predominate  wherever, 
whether  in  town  or  village,  people  herd  toge- 
ther; but  young  hearts,  as  yet  forming  but 
imaginary  idols,  invested  them  respectively 
with  the  forms  of  Henry  or  Emily.  He  was 
all  the  maiden's  fancy  could  picture  of  noble, 
beaQtifiil,  nay  glorious ;  she  was  all  the  youth's 
day-dream  presented  of  winning  and  lovely ; 
sod  those  who  had  already  given  their  happiness 
(dangerous  deposit !)  into  the  keeping  of  an^ 
^Qr,when,  sporting  in  merry  groups  on  plea- 
^^  bent,  they  caught  a  distant  view  of  the 
^OQsins  in  their  lonely  ramblings,  felt  that  they 
^^  gladly  give  up  all  their  giddy  succession 

VOL.  I.  D 
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of  follies  (misnamed  pleasures)  to  be  like  those 
youDg  lovers^  a  world  within  themselves^  each 
other's  sole  perennial  source  of  happiness. 

While  the  little  minor  coteries  of  the  village 
were  thus  busjdng  themselves  with  Miss  Mat- 
thews's  afiairs,  she  was  not  slumbering  on  her 
post.  The  indolence  now  habitual  to  Sir  Her- 
bert (for  what  so  indolent  as  that  chronic  me- 
lancholy brought  on  by  the  indulgence  of  vague 
regrets  for  the  past  ?)  gave  a  person  of  her  ac- 
tive mind  many  and,  as  she  thought,  great  ad- 
vantages. She  advanced,  and  he  did  not  recede, 
for  he  was  unconscious  of  those  advances* 
^^  Could  she  but  induce  him  to  give  her  more 
of  his  society ;  *'— but  he  loved  to  be  alone,  and 
rarely  met  her  except  at  dinner.  One  day, 
armed  with  an  impassioned  poem,  and  arrayed 
in  anew  blonde  comette  fresh  from  Maradan's^ 
she  knocked  at  the  door  of  his  study. 
He  mechanically  bade  her  ^^  Come  in/' 
On  her  entrance  she  saw  him  seated  at  a 
small  table ;  letters,  which  her  prying  eyes  in- 
stantly assured  her  were  written  in  a  fior  female 
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bandy  were  before hnn.  They  lookedfrom  their 
fdkfw  tint  ai  if  they  were  of  no  recent  date.  A 
small  miniatiire  case  was  on  the  table ;  but  alas 
poor  Miss  Matthews !  it  was  closed. 

Sir  Herbert  looked  up  somewhat  angrily,  and 
Min  Matthews  wished  herself  anywhere  else ; 
but  recollecting  that  if  '^  fiunt  heart  never  won 
fur  lady,"  it  would  certainly  nerer  win  so  dark 
a  gendeman,  she  advanced  and  said,  *^  I  in« 
tnide  thus  on  your  solitude.  Sir  Herbert,  for 
soiitode  is  the  nurse  of  sorrow;  I  have  gpieved 
cfkte  to  see  you  look  far  from  well ;  and  I  am 
■ol  without  a  hope  that  to  win  you  from  your- 
self may  be  to  restore  you  to  health  and  cheer- 
fiifaiess/' 

^  Madam  P'  said  Sir  Herbert  slowly  rising, 
^I  am  dBqK)sed  to  appreciate  as  a  kindness 
vlnt  appears  so  kindly  meant ;  but  the  sorrow 
liiich  has  been  nursed  by  five-and-twenty  years 
of  solitude  is  of  a  growth  and  strength  never 
to  yield  possession  of  the  heart  where  it  has 
made  its  bonie.'^ 
Miss  Matthews  sighed,  and  sank  into  a  seat ; 
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tshe  sighed,  but  her  heart  rejoiced ;  here  was  a 
point  gained ;  he  had  owned  sorrow, — ^was  not 
that  a  commencement  of  intimacy?  After  mu- 
sing  a  little  while,  she  said,  '^  Sir  Herbert,  for- 
give me  if  I  appear  officious :  I  am  deeply  in- 
terested in  your  happiness ;  will  you  refuse  me 
a  boon  ?" 

^^  Tou  have  only  to  command.  Madam ;  what 
my  power  can  effect  I  shall  be  happy  to  grant.'' 

**Then,"  said  the  lady  taking  out  her  vo- 
lume of  Byron,  ^^  let  me  endeavour  to  lead  you 
from  your  imaginary  sorrows,  by  inducing  you 
to  listen  to  this  exquisite  picture  of  woes  not 
much  more  fanciful." 

Sir  Herbert  was  fairly  caught;  though  gloomy^ 
he  could  not  be  churlish  to  a  woman ;  and  Miss 
Matthews  began.  The  genuine  beauty  of  the 
poetry,  the  force,  the  impassioned  feeling  could 
not  be  disguised  even  by  her  affected  mode  of 
reading.  Sir  Herbert,  whose  taste  was  refined, 
though  all  modem  poetry  had  been  neglected 
by  him,  was  interested  in  spite  of  himself,  and 
when  Miss  Matthews  cunningly  stopped  in  a 
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part  of  peculiar  interest,  he  urged  her  to  go  on. 
She  complied,  and  Sir  Herbert  for  the  first  time 
for  fiTc-and-twenty  years  passed  a  waking  hour 
without  ennui. 

The  lady  then,  fearing  to  exhaust  her  charm, 
begged  leaFC  to  *^  cheer  him  thus  at  some  fu- 
ture time,"  and  casting  on  him  a  look  of  tender 
interest  and  deep  respect,  left  him  to  himself,  or, 
is  she  hoped,  to  think  of  her.  But  how  different 
vas  the  vision  those  impassioned  lines  had  con- 
jured up  !  Could  the  mind  which  was  ever  feeding 
on  the  remembrance  of  a  being  exquisite  aa  a 
poet's  dream,  turn  to  delight  itself  in  the  coarse 
gaudy  charms  of  Miss  Matthews  ?  Nous  ver^ 
rcns.  At  any  rate  she  has  gained  one  point, 
she  is  a  privileged  intruder  on  Sir  Herbert's 
solitude.  ^^  And  if  a  woman  cannot  win  a  maix 
who  sees  her  so  often,  and  sees  no  one  else,'' 
(she  said  to  herself  as  she  gave  a  brighter  tinge 
to  her  cheek,)  ^^  why  she  deserves  to  be  an  old 
maid." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Man's  loTC  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apar^ 
T  it  woman's  whole  existence. 

Byron* 

Nbablt  two  years  had  glided  away  since  we 
first  introduced  Henry  at  Cleveland  Abbey. 
Miss  Matthews  was  become  more  necessary  to 
Sir  Herbert ;  Henry  more  dear^  more  danger- 
ously dear,  to  Emily's  heart.  He  had  had  some 
letters  from  Sullivan, — ^rare,  and  from  their 
contents  rather  inclining  him  to  rejoice  in  his 
own  fate  than  to  envy  his  friend's ;  when,  on  the 
morning  on  which  he  completed  his  nineteenth 
year,  he  received  an  epistle  which  awaked  a  new 
train  of  ideas,  and  brought  a  change  over  the 
quiet  scene  he  had  enjoyed  almost  to  weariness. 
The  letter  ran  as  follows : 

"  Dearest  Fitz, 
^^  I  know  not  how  you  feel,  but  I  am  heartily 
sick  of  moping  in  the  country  with  no  compa- 
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oioQs  bot  sentimental  girls,  geese,  and  turkejrs. 

Mj  spirit  pines  for  change,  for  busy  scenes, 

and  for  your  company,  my  best  of  fellows ! 

We  hare  been  in  this  dull  place  ceconomising 

ererything  but  our  patience ;   that  is  now  all 

eipeoded.    I  have  found  out  every  pretty  fkce 

in  die  neighbourhood,  and  there  is  not  a  girl 

worth  looking  at  within  ten  miles  who  does  not 

iHusper  to  hersetf,  and  perhaps  to  her  rival, 

that  Sullivan  is  dying  for  her.     Now  I  am  dy^ 

ing,  but  to  get  away  from  them  all. 

^How  yoa  must  be  moped  at  the  Abbey ! 

'^  It  is  a  sad,  mawkish,  milk-and-water  sort 

of  life  to  lead,  feeding  rabbits,  watering  plants, 

nd  winding  silk  for  a  nstar  or  pretty  cousin, 

(I  beg  her  pardon)  that  may  be  somewhat  better ; 

bit  change  and  a  stirring  life  for  3rou  and  me, 

Ktz !    Let  mopes  and  methodists  live  and  die 

b  the  country. 

^^  In  three  weeks  from  this  time  I  am  going 
to  Christ  Church,  and  if  you  are  still  what  you 
were,  and  neither  a  homesick  nor  a  lovesick 
iwain,  fulfil  your  promise,  and  let  us  matricu- 
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late  together  and  reside  at  once.  If  you  fed 
as  I  do^  you  must  long  for  a  scene  of  bustle  and 
excitement.  Come  then,  my  dear  fellow;  I 
only  wish  I  had  your  figure  and  your  prospects ; 
the  world  by  this  time  should  have  heard  of 
me.  Bury  yourself  no  longer ;  even  your  pretty 
cousin  will  love  you  all  the  better  for  losing 
you  awhile. 

^*  Adieu !  expecting  a  speedy  promise  to  re- 
deem your  pledge,  I  am  ever 

'^  Tour  best  and  oldest  fnend, 

«  R.  Sullivan.*' 

What  new  feelings,  what  long  dormant 
fancies,  did  this  letter  awaken  !  For  the  first 
time  Henry  confessed  to  himself  that  he  was 
weary  of  Cleveland  Abbey.  Then  a  feeling 
of  shame  that  he  should  so  long  have  delighted 
in  so  ^^  mawkish  **  a  life  succeeded  to  that  ennui. 
Emily,  as  dear  Sullivan  observed,would  love  him 
all  the  better  for  a  temporary  absence,  (could  she 
love  him  better  ?)  and  go  he  must  and  would. 

All  that  had  delighted  became  distasteful  to 
him;  Rasselas  in  the  happy  valley  was  not 
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more  wexry  of  its  glories^  more  eager  to  be 
free. 

Straight-forward  and  frank^  he  at  once  ad- 
dressed himself  to  his  uncle,  stated  that  the 
time  for  going  to  Oxford  was  arrived,  and  ear- 
nestly enforced  his  wish  to  depart  at  once,  as 
be  must  be  at  Oxford  in  a  fortnight,  and  he 
wished  to  pass  the  interval  with  the  old  tutor 
with  whom  he  used  to  spend  his  vacations,  and 
to  whom  he  had  given  a  promise  to  that  effect. 
This  tutor  lived  about  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
Abbey,  and  the  journey  to  Oxford  from  his 
house  would  be  a  short  one.    Sir  Herbert  gave 
little  attention  to  Henry's  plans,  but,  what  was  to 
Urn  far  more  important,  a  ready  assent ;  raised 
BO  objection  to  his  residing  at  once  at  Oxford, 
which  Henry,  having  once  decided  that  he  was 
weary  of  the  Abbey,  had  set  his  heart  on  doing. 
Sb  Herbert  having  consented  to  everything ; 
^  that  remained  to  Henry  was  the  painful  task 
of  acquainting  Emily  with  his  approaching  de- 
parture. 
After  Henry's  short  interview  with  Sir  Her- 
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bert  was  OTer^  his  object  attained^  and  Ids  jatar^ 
ney  fixed  for  the  next  day^  a  change  came  orer 
his  feelings — a  natural  one  in  his  circumstances. 
While  he  felt  a  doubt  of  being  permitted  to 
leave  the  Abbey^  his  proud  spirit  was  in  arms, 
and  he  was  resolved  no  power  should  detain 
him.  He  found  nothing  to  combat;  he  had 
taken  a  step  which  he  felt  was  irrevocable; 
Emily,  the  happy  hours  he  had  spent  with  her^ 
and,  above  all,  her  anticipated  sorrow,  forced 
themselves  on  his  mind,  and  he  longed  to  un- 
burden himself  to  her,  to  get  over  the  sad  task 
of  distressing  so  affectionate  a  heart,  to  forget 
the  past  and  the  future  in  the  romantic  luxury 
of  a  fond  fetrewell ! 

He  had  not  yet  seen  her ;  she  had  not  made 
her  appearance  at  breakfast ;  and  as  Miss  Mat- 
thews was  also  absent,  he  had  not  had  any  ti- 
dings of  her.  Miss  Matthews  he  knew  was 
indisposed — that  is  to  say,  to  make  her  appear- 
ance,— a  keen  easterly  wind  was  blowing,  and 
there  was  that  harsh  blue  light  common  in  such 
weather,  and  which  that  lady  ever  found  pecu- 
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approaching  parting,  till  a  feeling  of  romantic 
anguish  filled  his  heart :  and  he  thought  over 
and  over  again  what  he  should  say  to  her, 
what  she  would  reply;  imagined  her  sinking 
on  a  couch  bathed  in  tears ;  started  forward  to 
support  her  in  his  arms  and  press  her  to  his 
heart,  and — stumbled  against  Mr.  Aubrey,  who 
at  that  moment  entered  the  hall  from  the  gar- 
den ;  Emily,  her  cheeks  dyed  with  all  the  roses 
of  Aurora,  leaning  on  his  arm;  and  a  little  basket 
Henry  had  given  her  full  of  flowers,  doubtless 
Aubrey's  gift. 

How  sudden  was  the  re-action  I  What  a  wizard 
is  jealousy !  The  tears  that  a  moment  before 
stood  in  Henry's  eyes  seemed  converted  into 
sparks  of  fire ;  he  turned  deadly  pale,  ground 
his  teeth,  and  starting  back,  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment gazing  at  the  pair  with  an  expression 
worthy  of  Lucifer  himself.  Emily  shrunk  back 
frightened,  for  a  glance  revealed  the  whole 
to  her.  Mr.  Aubrey,  who  did  not  read  his 
thoughts  so  quickly^  exclaimed  jocosely, 
^^  Bravo !  Master  Harry ;  what^  practising  for 
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the  stage  ?  Othello,  I  suppose,  if  you  had  but  a 
Uack  mask/' 

'^Aod  you,''  said  Henry  infuriated  by 
ius  derision,  ^^  you  need  only  take  off  your 
Uick  mask  to  appear  what  you  are,  a  very 

'^  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Bravo  again !  I  only  wish 
yoa  had  as  much  feurility  for  becoming  a  good 
Kholar  as  a  good  actor ;  but  you  look  just  now 
more  likely  to  rival  Kean  than  Keble ;  and  the 
theatre  in  which  you  will  shine  will  not  be  that 
rf  Oxford." 

'^  That  will  soon  be  proved,"  retorted  Henry, 
who  by  this  time  had  guned  sufficient  compo- 
sure to  discover  that  he  was  cutting  a  ridicu- 
loQS  figure  enough,  that  Aubrey  was  laughing 
at  him,  and  that  Emily,  pale  and  tearful,  was 
kamng  against  the  door,  and  ready  to  sink  on 
the  ground.  The  jealous  glory  in  the  anguish 
of  their  victims. 

"  That  will  soon  be  proved,  Mr.  Aubrey,  for 
I  am  happy  to  say  I  leave  this  stupid  place  to- 
iQonow,  aud  have  so  much  to  do  that  I  must 
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for  the  present  say  adieu  to  you  and  my  £air 
cousin." 

Having  made  this  speech^  which  he  flattered 
himself  was  both  cold  and  cutting,  he  hastened 
to  his  own  room  to  give  vent  to  the  furioui 
feelings  that  seemed  to  consume  his  heart  and 
scorch  his  bndn.  ^^  Fool,  idiot  that  I  was ! 
Ha,  ha !  the  hero  of  a  love  scene !  melting 
with  tenderness,  tortured  with  anxiety,  for 
yon  mawkish,  milk-and-water  simpleton,  who 
could  let  me  watch  for  her  these  three  long 
hours,  while  she  has  been  listening  to  the  cant 
of  that  hypocritical  puritan,  whom  I  would  give 
the  world  to  horsewhip,  but  who  forsooth  is 
protected  by  his  gown !  Ay,  a  womanly  pro- 
tection !  And  like  a  woman  he  arails  himself 
of  his  weakness,  envelops  himself  in  his  gown, 
and  scoffs  and  jeers  at  one  who,  by  heaven ! — 
but  why  waste  a  thought  on  him  ?  I  cannot 
make  him  suffer;  but  if  Emily  can  feel,  feel  she 
shall,  and  bitterly.  I  will  be  calm,''  he  added, 
pacing  violently  up  and  down  his  room ;  ^'  I  will 
be  composed,''  he  continued,  while  a  choking 
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somtiofi  in  his  throat  half  impeded  his  atter- 
anoe;  ''and  abore  all,  I  will  be  rerenged  I " 

Meanwhile  Emily,  after  he  left  the  room^ 
itood  for  some  moments  pale  and  motionless, 
till  the  tears  which  had  been  gathering  in  her 
ejfei  stole  o?er  her  cheeks }  and,  ashamed  that 
Mr.  Aubrey  should  witness  her  anguish,  she 
iialked  to  a  window  recess  which  almost  con- 
eeikd  her  form,  and  leamng  her  boming  fore* 
head  against  the  cold  glass,  which  seemed  to 
aJbrd  a  momentary  relief,  and  burying  her  face 
ia  her  handkerchief,  she  gaye  way  to  the  first 
ftdmgof  real  misery  she  had  known.    He  was 
giog — tomorrow  I  going  in  anger !  and,  to  ag- 
gravate all,  he  was  anxious  to  go !    The  spot 
ivhere  he  had  first  known  her  he  had  called  a 
'^stapid  place,'' and  she  felt  hmnbled.  But  first 
ttid  real  love  is  not,  as  some  have  said,  the  child 
of  vanity ;  all  other  lore  may  be.    Moralist,  we 
nagn  to  yon  all  flirtations,  liaisons,  penchants, 
tender  firiendships  and  after-attachments ;  but 
the  one  day-dream  which  all  have  known,  or 
must  know^  a  dream  from  which  we  wake  to 
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dream  such  dreams  no  more, — a  dream  worth 
all  the  realities  of  a  thousand  worlds, — it  is  t^ 
mystery,  a  foretaste  of  the  rapture  of  the  blest 
when  it  is  a  happy  dream ;  in  its  darker  mo^ 
ments  a  specimen  of  the  unutterable  misery  of 
the  lost — it  is  life's  elixir,  the  Promethean  fire, 
the  oasis,  in  short — it  is  what  it  only  is,  and 
what  eTer}rthing  else  is  not;  and  therefore  it 
is  not  the  child  of  vanity,  it  is  not  the  paltry 
offspring  of  self-love. 

Emily  was  so  lost  in  her  sorrowful  reflections 
that  she  did  not  hear  Mr.  Aubrey  approach  her, 
and  she  started  as  she  heard  him  say  in  gen- 
tle accents,  but  not  unmixed  with  reproach, 
'^  Emily,  Miss  Harland,  forgive  my  taking  the 
freedom  of  a  very  old  friend,  and  remarking 
that  you  allow  your  violent  cousin  to  exercise 
an  influence  over  you  which  does  little  credit 
to  your  judgement,  and  strengthens  the  fzdlings 
of  his  very  defective  character.  On  the  eve  of 
his  departure  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  observe — " 
here  a  fresh  burst  of  grief  from  Emily  inter- 
rupted him. 
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thy  beaaties  ripen  and  thy  virtues  grow^  to  see 
them  thrown  away  on  a  selfish^  wilful  boy  ?  The 
costliest  gem  cast  by  a  capricious  ware  on  the 
coldest  rock  is  no  bad  emblem  of  thy  fate,  un- 
happy one !  if  fortune  gives  thee  to  that  self- 
willed,  self-indulgent  being,  that  professing 
Christian  but  practical  atheist*  But  God  will 
not  permit  such  a  sacrifice.  He  loves  thee  not, 
it  is  himself  he  loves.  He  will  forsake,  and 
thou  wilt  weep,  and  deem  thy  lot  a  hard  one ; 
but  blessed  are  the  inscrutable  ways  of  Provi- 
dence :  I  will  watch  over  thee,  and  pour  the 
balm  into  thy  wounded  heart,  and  teach  thee 
where  to  lean;  and  if  years  of  devotion  can 
effitce  this  first  too  vivid  impress  of  early  pas- 
sion, I  will  be  to  thee  what  the  most  passionate 
of  this  cold  world's  lovers  can  never  be ;  if  not, 
Emily,  thou  shalt  find  in  me  a  brother  and  a 
friend/' 

So  saying,  or  rather  thinking,  he  rose,  left 
his  compliments  for  Miss  Harland,  and  regreta 
that  urgent  business  called  him  away,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  his  daily  round  of  charity,  cheering 
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the  contrite,  rousing  the  torpid^  encouraging 
tbe&heringy  ministering  to  the  wants  of  all, 
flxlpronng  himself  in  practice  as  in  precept 
I  tne  Christian. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Qu'une  femme  est  k  plaindre  lorsqu'elle  aime  I 

La  Rochbfoucault. 

There  Affectation  with  a  sickly  mien 
Shows  in  her  cheeks  the  roses  of  eighteen ; 
Practised  to  lisp,  and  hang  her  head  aside. 
Faints  into  airs>  and  languishes  with  pride. 
On  the  rich  quilt  sinks  with  becoming  wpe. 
Wrapt  in  a  gown,  for  sickness  or  for  show. 
The  fair  ones  feel  such  maladies  as  these 
When  each  new  night-dress  gives  a  new  disease. 

Thb  Rape  of  ths  Lock. 

Thk  last  words  of  Mr.  Aubrey  vibrated  oa 
Emily's  ear^  even  after  that  in  the  stillness  of 
her  chamber  she  had  endeavoured  to  grow  calm. 
'^  Disgrace  and  Henry ! "  those  who  know  the 
pride  a  young  heart  takes  in  the  object  of  its 
devotion,  will  understand  how  her  spirit  shrank 
from  this  stinging  word ;  but  reason  would  be 
heard ;  Mr.  Aubrey  was  a  distinguished  scholar^ 
and  must  be  a  good  judge.    But  then  Henry 
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Emily  drew  near.  Henry  did  not  look  up, 
but  his  colour  rose  to  his  very  temples,  and  his 
heart  beat  violently.  Emily  twice  tried  to  speak, 
and  twice  her  voice  failed  her,  and  her  very 
heart  seemed  chilled.  At  length,  as  if  by  a 
sudden  effort,  she  drew  nearer  to  him,  caught 
with  her  cold  hand  one  of  his,  which  hung  list- 
lessly by  his  side,  and  said  in  hurried  accents, 
^^  Henry>  forgive — ^that  is,  I  am  willing  to  forgive 
your  unkindness ;  tellme  why  you  are  offended; 
tell  me  if  you  are  really  going;  and  oh^  dear 
Henry,  above  all  tell  me  have  you  any  fear  that 
you  are  not  prepared } " 

Henry  instantly  withdrew  his  hand,  and  bit- 
terly replied,  ^^Tour  forgiveness.  Miss  Harland, 
I  beg  you  will  reserve  for  those  who  confess 
they  have  offended  and  regret  having  done  so. 
My  departure,  I  am  happy  to  say,  takes  place 
tomorrow  morning,  and  will  leave  you  mere 
at  leisure  for  your  favourite  Aubrey's  society; 
but  may  I  request  an  explanation  of  your  very 
strange  question,  whether  I  fear  I  am  not  pre- 
pared ? '' 
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Miss  Matthews^  enveloped  in  an  elegant  shally 
wrapper  trimmed  with  Mechlin  lace,  and  a  rose- 
coloured  ^cAt^  tied  Sl  la  coquette  over  a  blonde 
cap  &  lajoliefemmej  stole  in  before  the  lights, 
with  many  gentle  shiverings  and  shudders,  to 
take,  as  she  said,  ^^  una  tazza  di  14^*  ^^  and  to 
tSmoigner  ses  regrets  d.  Monsieur  Henri  de  la 
iriste  nouvelle  qu'elle  venait  d^apprendre.'* 

She  found  him  alone,  and  in  no  good  humour, 
gazing  intently  on  the  splendid  ruins  of  a  still 
ardent  fire.  She  would  have  had  cause  to  r^ret 
her  d^gag^e  et  recherch^e  toilette  h  la  di- 
faillante — for  Sir  Herbert  did  not  appear — had 
it  not  been  for  a  call  from  Mr.  Shuffle  (Sir  Her- 
bert's lawyer)  on  business,  which  however  the 
absence  of  the  client  compelled  him  to  exchange 
for  the  pleasure  of  a  flirtation  which  Miss  Mat- 
thews was  carrpng  on  with  him  in  the  intervals 
of  her  serious  attack  elsewhere. 

Emily  pale  and  dispirited  soon  joined  them, 
and  her  heart  sickened  as  she  saw  the  last  even- 
ing she  was  to  pass  with  Henry  frittered  away 
in  the  presence  of  such  soulless  beings.    Her 
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gentle  spirit  was  roused  almost  to  irritation  as 
sbe  heard  Miss  Matthews  intreat  him  to  waive 
oeremoDy,  and  not  go  into  the  cold  hall,  and 
saw  him  take  off  his  great-coat  and  lamb's- 
wool  comforter^  which  had  hitherto  comforted 
her  with  a  hope  of  his  prompt  departiure^  re- 
more  his  crimson  muffeitees  from  hands  of  a 
more  dingy  red^  and  settle  his  squab  form  into 
a  warm  arm-chair,  with  a  look  of  bodily  com- 
fort blended  with  the  low  cunning  of  his  twink- 
ling grey  eyes ;  into  which,  in  spite  of  their 
large  red  sockets,  he  contrived  to  throw  an  ex- 
pression which  met  an  answering  glance  from 
what  he  poetically  called  ^^  Miss  M.'s  black 
percers.'*    Mr.  ShufiBe  was  a  short  man,  about 
five-aod-forty,  but,  owing  to  his  snub  features, 
sindjr  hair  and  short  figure,  looking  some  ten 
years  less.    This  sandy  hair  was  parted,  and 
was  plastered,  as  it  were,  on  one  side  of  his 
head;  he  had,  as  we  have  observed,  what  many 
laady-haired  people  have,  large  red  sockets  to 
^  grey  eyes ;  a  long  flat  upper  lip,  curved 
^  towards  the  teeth,  met  im  under  ope 
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compressed  and  thin  3  there  was  a  quailing  ex- 
pression in  his  eye,  which  seldom  looked  in 
the  face  of  those  he  addressed :  his  forehead 
was  not  deficient  in  the  organs  phrenologists 
pronomice  intellectual;  but  they  might  have 
sought  in  vain  for  the  moral  qualities^  while 
destructiveness,  frightfidly  developed,  gave  an 
immense  size  to  the  back  of  his  head^  and 
combativeness  of  no  ordinary  dimensions  pro- 
truded his  large  fiat  ears,  which  seemed  like 
unfolded  leaves,  on  which  meanness  and  vul- 
garity were  written  in  red  ink;  altogether 
his  head  presented  to  the  observing  eye  that 
worst  of  aU  conformations,  talent  to  plan  and 
brutality  to  execute  whatever  interest  or  pas- 
sion might  prompt.  For  the  rest,  he  piqued 
himself  on  being  well  dressed,  that  is  to  say 
he  wore  a  padded  black  frock-coat  tightened 
at  the  waist,  with  a  velvet  collar,  and  (with 
the  mania  common  to  red-haired  people,)  a 
buff  neckcloth  and  a  yellow  waistcoat;  he 
knew  that  a  white  kid  glove  looked  better 
than  a  red-morocco  hand;    and  had  learnt 
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tfcat  a  lugh-heded  hoot,  somewhat  too  long, 
witli  a  fidse  instep  and  a  nanx>w  lole,  could 
fft  acnne  aid  to  the  squattest,  flattest  foot 
that  erer  carried  a  scoundrel  on  an  errand. 

We  have  been  thus  minute  because,  strange 
M  it  may  appear  to  our  gentle  reader,  this 
SkaBe  plays  an  important  part  in  our  che- 
fiered  tale.    As  ^^none  are  all  AufeotM,"  so 
ftis  somewhat  plain  gentleman  boasted  one 
dunn  in  a  set  of  teeth  seldom  to  be  matched 
mwhitaiess  and  evenness,  and  his  voice  and 
amle,  as  is  almost  always  the  case  with  people 
possessing  any  powers  of  mind,  were  insinua- 
tiiig  and  sofk.    Moreover,  although  low  bom, 
lied  among  the  vulgar,  and  consequently  with 
die  stamp  of  his  early  associates  on  his  face  and 
ttoners,  he  could  please  when  it  suited  him, 
tnd  assume  many  mental  disguises.     But  in 
^  present  case  he  felt  he  need  not  be  refined ; 
ttd  while  he  read  with  a  glance  the  situation 
of  the  young  lovers,  and  saw  their  entire  abs** 
^'sctioD,  he  squeezed  Miss  Matthews's  hand  as 
ihe  handed  him  his  cup ;  and  to  the  orthodox 
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vulgarity  of  her  question  of  ^^  was  it  sweet 
enough  ?"  replied, "  that  whatever  Hebe  offered 
was  nectar  to  him  y**  adding  in  a  lower  tone, 
^^  that  her  smile  could  sweeten  even  the  bitter 
cup  of  life," 

As  his  ordinary  turn  of  expression,  except 
when  he  had  an  object  in  being  refined,  partook' 
of  the  triteness  of  his  class,  Emily  when  he 
rose  (as  she  hoped  to  depart)  was  doomed  to 
hear  him  urge  Miss  Matthews  '^  for  one  song, 
one  leetle  song,''— -he  knew  she  sung,  ^^  she 
had  a  singing  face,"  &c.  Then  followed  the 
affected  excuses,  and  then  the  reiterated  en- 
treaty and  ''  her  shocking  cold,"  and  his 
whispered  hope  that  '^  she  nursed  herself  care- 
fully;" as  he  handed  her  to  the  piano  *forte 
at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  with  an  im- 
passioned ^^  Good  Gk)d !  if  it  were  my  happy 
fate  to  nurse,  to  watch  you ! "  and  her  ^^  Oh ! 
fie,  Mr.  ShufSe ! "  Then,  to  suit  his  taste,  ber 
simple  ballad  composed  by  herself,  spitefully 
encored  by  Henry  to  play  her  off  and  to 
torment  Emily ;  and  another  little  song,  alto 
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encofed^  and  a  pressure  of  her  hand  as  he 
Jed  her  back.  At  length  Emily  saw  him  turn 
to  his  great-coat,  and  her  heart  throbbed  with 
Jicpe;  but  he  only  took  out  his  yellow  silk 
pocket-handkerchief^  scented — ^tell  it  not  to 
Fdham — ^with  a  Tile  mixture  of  musk  and  ber- 
gamot,  yclept  rondolecia.  And  then  hope  died 
«gab  in  Emily's  breast,  for  Miss  Matthews  rang 
for  the  tray.  ^^  The  tray ! ''  Oh  that  protracted 
bore!  the  helping,  the  recommending,  the 
ugiog.  At  last  it  was  all  over :  Mr.  ShufSe  had, 
jmperceiyed  by  any  but  Miss  Matthews,  raised 
to  his  lips  her  half  emptied  wine-glass ;  he 
tben  esconced  himself  in  his  many  wn^s,  pro- 
iiUBed  to  call  again  very  soon,  and  departed. 

Miss  Matthews  soon  found  her  hoarseness 
jocreased,  and  rose  to  retire.  Emily  had  yet 
to  endure  her  affected  farewell  to  Henry,  her 
desire  that  Emily  would  ^^  seek  her  couch  au 
pbtidt,"  her  return  twice  for  her  bag  and  to  say 
oddio  once  more  ;  and  then — ^what  then  ?  Why 
tben  Eouly  sate  where  she  had  sate  for  hours, 
bei^ing  over  her  embroidery,  pale,  with  a  qui- 
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vering  Up  and  a  heaYing  bosom^  and  eyes  that 
teemed  weighed  down  when  she  would  have 
wished  to  raise  them  to  see  at  least  how  Henry 
looked;  he  rose^  went  to  the  book-case^  ar* 
ranged  several  volmnes  <m  the  table^  returned 
to  it,  and  took  down  some  more*  Emily  felt^ 
though  she  did  not  see^  that  they  were  to  be 
packed  up.  At  last  he  drew  nearer^  and  her 
heart  almost  ceased  to  beat ;  some  of  his  books 
stood  on  a  little  table  near  her:  he  removed 
them  5  and  as  she  gazed  at  the  table  she  perceived 
that  he  had  left  a  little  book  (Campbell's  ^  Plea* 
sures  of  Hope*)  which  she  had  given  him^  and 
in  which  she  had  written  his  name.  Then  all 
was  indeed  over!  And  qiute  overcome  she 
buried  her  face  in  the  pillow  of  the  sofa  on 
which  she  sate^  and  gave  viray  to  a  burst  of  feel- 
ing so  violent^  so  sudden  and  so  hysterical^  that 
Henry  in  alarm  rushed  to  her^  supported  her  in 
his  arms^  flung  water  from  the  hated  tray  over 
her  temples^  and  calling  her  by  every  endearing 
epithet  that  anxiety  could  prompt  and  remorse 
dictate^  succeeded  for  a  few  moments  in  sooth<» 
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agibt  aeateness  of  her  anguish;  and  when  in 
tlie  energy  of  those  feelings  he  fell  on  his  knees 
kfore  her^  and  wiped  away  the  now  more 
dmly  flowing  tears  firom  cheeks  beyond  ex- 
pienion  beautifal,  he  whispered  into  her  ear, 
fiat  at  that  moment  seemed  to  him  the  truth, 
tbt  lie  loved  her,  deeply  fervently  loved  her; 
Hid  she,  remembering  his  furious  jealousy,  be- 
kddh^  his  present  anguish,  and  listening  to 
tbose  heavenly  words,— oh !  was  it  a  crime  to 
rather  head  upon  his  breast?  was  it  folly  to 
Mieye  what  it  had  been  death  to  doubt  ? 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


La  jalousie  est  plus  souvent  Tenfaiit  de  la  vanity 
que  de  ramour." 

RsFLsziONs  MoiukLsa. 


<€ 


And  now^"  stud  Emily  with  a  woman's  aiixH> 
ety  to  obviate  even  the  possibility.of  a  doubt  in 
Henry's  mind^  ^^  now  let  me  tell  you  how  it 
happened  that  I  was  absent  so  long  and  re* 
turned  with—'* 

*^  Noy  no,  beloved  Emily,''  hastily  replied 
Henry,  but  there  was  a  slight  shade,  of  anxiety 
on  his  brow,  "  punish  me  by  leaving  me  in  an 
ignorance  enlightened  only  by  unsatisfactory 
and  painful  conjecture." 

Emily  smilingly  replied,  ^*  If  I  know  your 
heart,  Henry,  you  will  be  more  punished  when 
you  learn  what  injustice  you  have  done  me.'* 
Then  with  the  delightful  confidence  of  a  young 
and  guileless  nature,  her  beautiful  head  still 
resting  where  it  had  drooped  in  the  anguish 
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of  her  spirit,  and  her  graceful  girlish  form 
npported  by  the  manly  arm  of  her  young 
brer,  she  related  how  she  had  risen  with  the 
dawn^  with  the  hope— and  then  she  sighed  as 
•he  thooght  of  the  despair  that  had  succeeded 
that  hope— the  hope  of  meeting  him*    The 
rapture  with  which  he  drew  her  more  closely 
to  his  heart  at  those  whispered  words  first  re- 
minded her  of  half-forgotten   lessons  about 
reserve,  and  dignity,  and  fenude  pride.     The 
thought  that  Henry  might  deem  lightly  of  love 
so  easily  won,  and  the  re/rain  of  one  of  Miss 
Hatthews's  French  songs  sounded  in  her  ears 
at  that  moment,  though  that  lady  never  fol- 
lowed its   excellent  advice   herself,  ^^Fuyex 
ramour,  Tamour  vous  suit, — poursuivez  le,  et 
2  s'enfnit; ''  and  abashed  and  trembling  she 
broke  from  his  embrace,  rose,  and  sinking  into 
tti  arm-chair  opposite,  remained  for  some  mo- 
^Dents  in  a  reverie,  the  nature  of  which  could 
onif  be  guessed  by  the  changing  colour  of  her 
deeL 
Henry,  who  like  all  his:  qex  valued  that  the 
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most  which  was  obtained  with  the  greatest  dif* 
ficulty,  gazed  at  the  now  coy  and  glowing  crea» 
ture  before  him  with  a  keener  interest;  and 
pushing  an  ottoman  to  her  feet^  he  seated 
himself  on  it^  and  looking  up  into  her  sweet 
face  with  eyes  radiant  with  animation^  said, 
*'  Emily^  I  might  be  a  little  jealous  of  your 
preferring  the  arms  of  that  old  chair  to  mine^ 
but  I  am  not  to  be  cheated  of  the  account  yoo 
volunteered." 

Emily  tossed  back  her  clustering  ringlets^ 
and  without  noticing  the  accusation^  said,  ^^  Oh, 
I  was  only  going  to  tell  you,  Henry,  that  in  the 
field  through  which  there  is  now  you  know  a 
thorough&re,  I  met  Annie  Morris,  that  pretty 
little  girl  you  have  so  often  noticed  >  she  seemed 
in  deep  distress,  and  I  found  on  inquiry  she 
was  going  to  the  village  for  medicines  and 
some  other  trifles,  and  that  her  grandmother 
was  dangerously  ill.  As  I  knew  our  house- 
keeper had  all  the  things  she  needed,  I  ran 
back  to  the  Abbey  with  her;  and  having  filled 
your  little  basket,  and  for  once,  in  my  haste. 
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hrgottea  jan,  I  determined  to  go  with  Annie 

to  see  her  poor  grandmother.    We  found  the 

oU  woman  Tery  ill^  but  I  had  the  happiness 

of  seeii^  my  remedies  relieve  her^  and  as 

the  wished  to  hear  a  chapter  in  the  Bible^  and 

Annie  cannot  read,  I  conld  not  refuse,  Henry, 

thoo^  I  b^an  to  think  you  might  wonder  at 

mj  liMenoe.    I  was  sitting  by  her  bed-side, 

aod  still  reading  what  I  am  sure  gave  her  some 

comfort, — and  what  else  could  ? — when  I  heard 

tome  one  sigh  deeply,  and  turning  round  I  saw 

Mr.  Aubrey,  who  it  seems  had  been  there  since 

I  began  reading ;  and  then  he  so  kindly  and 

caroestly  explained  what  had  been  read,  and  in 

that  dying  woman's  room,  Henry,  those  truths 

leemed  so  inqportant,  so  awfully  important, 

and  all  else  ad  false,  so  hollow,  save  you,  dear 

Henry,— <A  how  I  longed  for  you! — ^that  I 

could  not  break  up  a  communion  so  holy ;  and 

when  Mr.  Aubrey  had  done,  and  I  rose  to  go, 

he  offered  to  attend  me,  and  you  know  the 

rest.** 

'^  Tea,  dearest  Emily !  I  do  know  the  rest ; 
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and  oh,  I  hope  that  my  future  entire  trust  and 
devotion  will  obliterate  from  your  memory  the 
injustice  I  now  blush  for.  My  own,  my  only 
love/'  he  added,  ^^  I  know  and  I  distrust  the 
faulty  petulance  of  an  impassioned  but  yet  ten- 
der heart*  I  may  again  offend,  you  may  again 
be  grieved,  and  I — a  wretch;  but  Emily,  ixi 
this  sweet  hour  of  reunion^  this  sunshine  of  the 
heart,  let  us  provide  in  case  of  future  storms. 
Oh,  Emily,  if  that  dear  bosom  indeed  responds 
to  mine,  if  the  same  bright  visions  gladden  the 
future  prospects  of  both,  let  us  in  the  presence 
of  that  Being  who  has  placed  us  alone  in  the 
world  that  we  may  be  all  to  each  other^  let 
us  exchange  a  vow  of  eternal  constancy, — let 
us  pledge  a  faith  to  be  redeemed,  come  what 
will,  Emily.  Place  that  dear  hand  in  mine« 
and  thus  sanction  my  belief  of  all  that  qui- 
vering lip  refuses  to  confirm.'* 

Emily  complied,  and  they  knelt  together 
in  the  stillness  of  the  midnight  hour,  and 
then  Henry  took  from  his  finger  a  plain  gold 
ring  which  had  been  his  mother's,  and  in  the 
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ramaiitic  fashion  of  bygone  times  tbey  broke 

that  riog,  each  treasuring  a  half  till  they  were 

to  be  again  united.    Henry  then  drew  from 

Emil/s  lips  a  solenm  promise^  that  should  his 

jeakms  petulant  temper  ever  prompt  him  to 

ittoro  that  sacred  pledge^  she^  ere  she  ratified 

the  deed  by  resigning  hers^  would^  let  the  cir- 

comstances  be  what  they  mighty  suffer  three 

months  to  elapse  ere  she  sealed  his  fate.    And 

then  he  insisted  on  giving  a  similar  pledge 

Umself^  and  Emily  rose  from  her  knees,  the 

>Sanced  bride  of  her  young  heart's  idol.    And 

^  her  quiet  room^  half  doubting  the  reality  of 

^^t  seemed  a  dream  of  bliss,  she  grasped 

Uie  semicircle  of  that  broken  ring  to  assure  her 

^  the  past,  grasped  it  vrith  a  feeling  which 

Qqrgared  that  of  a  miser  holding  in  his  hand 

the  savings  of  a  life. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

And  to  make  idols  and  to  find  them  clay» 
And  to  bewail  that  worship — therefore  pray ! 

Felicia  Hsmans* 

Thbt  had  parted:  he  is  going  to  share  in 
new  scenes,  to  form  new  friendships,  perhaps 
to  acquire  new  tastes ;  and  Emily  will  be  left 
to  her  woman's  portion,  prayers,  and  hopes, 
and  tears.  Though  she  had  retired  late,  she 
rose  early,  presided  at  the  breakfast  her  grief 
forbade  her  to  taste,  tearfully  reminded  him 
again  and  again  how  anxiously  she  should 
watch  for  a  letter  from  him,  and  they  felt  as 
the  young  and  warm-hearted  feel, — the  one  all 
hope,  the  other  all  regret. 

Henry  had  the  night  before  taken  a  formal 
leave  of  Sir  Herbert,  who  had  amply  provided 
for  his  expenses,  and  who  seemed  anxious  to 
atone  for  the  little  attention  he  himself  paid 
his  nephew  by  lavishing  on  him  the  means  of 
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securing  that  of  all  who  had  any  to  dispose  of. 
And  how  tew  are  abore  price  of  one  kind  or 
another  I  Hie  universal  key  to  the  hearts  of 
meD,  is  it  not  made  ci  gold  ?  Emily  accom* 
panied  him  to  the  gates  of  the  park,  and  then, 
baring  watched  him  till  the  turning  in  the  road 
stde  him  firom  her  view,  first  sensible  of  the 
ooid,  im£elt  till  then,  she  folded  her  mantle 
Ofcr  her  aching  heart,  and  would  have  formed 
a  beautiful  personification  of  Byron's  Medora, 
when  she  exdaims,  ''  It  is  no  dream  and  I  am 
desokter 

Meamriiile  Henry  slowly  proceeded  on  horse- 
bsdL  toward  the  nearest  village,  through  which 
a  itage  passed  on  the  road  to  Oxford;  his 
hggage  had  preceded  him.  Spite  of  his  grief 
he  oonld  not  but  smile  at  the  recollection  that, 
y  he  had  raised  his  eyes  to  the  window  of 
Misi  Matthews's  apartment,  he  had  seen 
tbtnigh  a  half-open  shutter  a  &ce  surrounded 
by  1  most  voluminously  firiUed  night-cap,  and 
wiucfa  was  not  unlike  a  Brobdignagian  daisy 
openii^  to  the  dawn.     There  was  certunly 
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triumph  in  the  cunning  eyes,  but  the  head 
was  instantly  withdrawn;  though  in  answer 
to  Henry's  parting  bow,  a  long  sallow  hand, 
likewise  surrounded  by  frills,  and  whose  fingers 
were  heavily  laden  with  rings,  wafted  him  a 
kiss. 

Henry  felt  very  sad  as  he  turned  to  catch  a 
last  view  of  the  beautiful  Abbey,  and  was  forced 
to  acknowledge  to  himself  that  though  engraved 
on  his  heart  it  was  lost  to  his  eye.  For  the  first 
two  or  three  hours  he  thought  of  nothing  but 
Emily,  her  beauty  and  her  truth ;  in  a  little 
-while  these  thoughts  were  not  quite  so  invo- 
luntary, and  before  the  end  of  his  journey  he 
reproached  himself  for  laughing  heartily  at  the 
coachman's  jokes,  for  enjoying  the  rapid  mo^ 
tion  and  the  lovely  scenery,  in  short  for  feeling 
a  reviving  spirit  of  joy  in  his  heart,  when  he 
knew  that  that  spirit  would  wake  no  more  in 
Emily's  breast  till  roused  from  its  mournful 
slumber  by  his  voice.  He  asked  himself  whe- 
ther his  heart  quite  responded  to  the  love  of 
^ers.     Alas  poor  Emily!  that  question  was 
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in  itielf  an  ample  reply.  He  hated  himself  for 
the  dovbt,  and  recalling  all  her  charms^  h^ 
dwelt  apoo  them  till  he  was  ashamed  he  had 
qoestiaDed  his  own  love.  He  wrote  to  her  in 
a  itate  of  self-excited  regret  from  the  first 
post-town^  and  with  a  lighter  heart  he  arrived 
at  his  old  tutor's. 

Iliis  old  tutor^  Dr.  Otimn^  was  a  divine  of  the 
qU  school^  with  cheeks  and  nose  as  purple  as 
iitt.darety  and  form  as  round  as  his  favourite 
Ittonches  of  venison^  or  more  favourite  turtles ; 
there  was  a  great  deal  more  of  the  Abbot  Bo- 
ni&ce  than  of  the  Father  Eustace  in  this  jolly 
dd  fellow ;  in  shorty  he  was  not  the  earnest^ 
thoughtful^  painstaking  clergyman  of  the  pre- 
•eot  investigating  day^  but  a  good-humoured^ 
case-loving  representative  of  the  old  school ;  a 
nmnant  of  the  happy  times  when  there  were 
DO  classes,  when  a  degree  came  as  naturally  to 
a  Dan  as  his  majority*  and  when  to  be  a  boon 
companion,  with  a  ready  jest  of  his  ovm  and 
a  ready  laugh  at  his  patron's,  did  for  a  man 
vhat  nothing  but  learning,  deep  unquestion- 
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able  learnings  and  zealous  piety  can  do  now. 
He  was  a  little  sly,  and  a  little  selfish,  but  yet 
he  was  good-natured  and  generous  in  the  main ; 
he  was  a  great  advocate  for  charity,  but  never 
forgot  that  it  b^ins  at  home,  loved  sound 
doctrine,  and  a  sound  nap;  and  his  patron 
having  died  before  the  living  promised  him  be- 
came vacant,  at  fifty,  much  against  hb  will  he 
was  obliged  to  do  duty,  and  eke  out  his  income 
by  taking  pupils.  The  little  he  once  knew  had 
become  sadly  obscured  in  his  mind;  but  he 
had  great  tact  in  concealing  his  ignorancei,  and 
never  argued  on  classical  subjects,  as  he  de* 
dared  ^^  it  excited  him  too  much/'  He  could 
not  afford  an  assistant  in  his  duty  as  clergyman 
or  tutor,  and  it  was  marvellous  how  he  kept 
his  ground  in  both  capacities.  He  made  his 
house  very  comfortable  to  his  pupils, — that 
was  one  secret  of  his  success, — had  some  hard 
quotations  by  heart  to  puzzle  the  parents  with, 
possessed  a  private  drawer  fall  of  ^^transla- 
tions/' **  cribs/'  *^  keys,"  and  every  reviver  for 
fiided  classics.    Asmodeus  would  have  smiled 
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to  fee  the  papil  and  tutor  each  fresh  firom  hi 
primte  '^  crib^''  smiling  a  mutual  astonishment 
and  approbation  at  each  other's  acumen^  ele* 
gant  scholarship  and  similar  reading. 

Hb  sermons  were  oft  repeated^  '^  on  princi- 

fle/'  as  he  said^  ''  since  if  he  could  once  im* 

pms  them  on  the  mind  they  would  never  be 

Cofgotten/'  Alas  poor  fellow !  all  in  his  parish 

wiio  had  any  memories  knew  them  by  heart* 

He  had  a  wife^  fat^  old^  good-natured  as  him* 

sdfy  and  as  fond  of  good  living.     He  liked 

Henry,  and  Henry  liked  him,  even  after  he 

had  fiitfaomed  him ;  for  in  the  daily  intercourse 

of  life  good  temper  outweighs   everything* 

Here  Henry  spent  a  quiet  fortnight,  courted^ 

admired,  looked  up  to  by  the  Doctor,  his  wife, 

and  die  pupils,  an  object  of  real  interest  to 

tlie  Otioms,  and  of  eager  speculation  to  all 

tbe  mammas  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  ever 

nooe  he  first  appeared  in  Dr.  Otium's  pew,  a 

krdy,  petted,  beautifully  dressed  boy,  twelve 

yon  before,  had  indulged  in  bxilliant  visions 

of  some  ^'  dear  love''  becoming  in  time  Lady 
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Fitzherbert*  Time  glided  gaily  on ;  he  wrote 
to  Emily  again  and  heard  from  her.  Oh  what 
different  letters !  His  were  all  profession,  very 
eloquent,  and  how  readily  believed !  She  pro- 
fessed nothing,  but  Henry  felt  her  implied  de- 
votion, and  blushed  to  think  how  much  more 
touching  was  her  silence  about  her  own  affec- 
tion and  entire  confidence  in  his,  than  his  most 
impassioned  vows.  Still  she  was  satisfied,  her 
heart  was  all  fervent  gratitude  and  heavenly 
trust ;  and  Henry !  the  memory  of  her  loveliness 
the  receipt  of  one  of  her  touching  letters  si- 
lenced the  doubt  as  soon  as  started,  and  he  in- 
wardly vowed  that  his  devotion  should  equal 
^mily's.  Alas !  there  was  an  effort.  Casuist ! 
was  he  in  love  ? 

The  time  for  his  departure  arrived ;  he  set 
out  on  the  Doctor^s  sleek  easy-paced  horse,  and 
left  the  Otiums'  comfortable  abode  with  regret. 
It  was  a  lovely  morning,  and  early  as  was  the 
hour  many  a  fair  face  greeted  him,  many  a  white 
band  was  waved  to  the  heir  of  Sir  Herbert  Fitz«^ 
herbert,  the  centre  of  so  many  vaiu  hopes. 
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He  Tillage  where  he  was  to  meet  the  stage 
was  about  six  miles  off ;  as  he  drew  near  it 
it  wind  changed^  and  a  drizzling  rain  began  to 
bH :  jast  at  that  moment  the  passing  bell  tolled 
kavily,  and  as  Henry  entered  the  court-yard 
of  the  inn  he  perceived  an  unusual  number  of 
loiterers,  and  was  soon  aware  that  some  extra- 
ordinary erent  engrossed  the  inmates,  from  the 
fat  landlady  with  a  yellow  gown  and  cherry 
ribbons,  down  to  the  poor  idiot,  so  often  seen 
kntering  about  an  inn-yard.    The  disagreeable 
ipparition  of  a  hearse  surmounted  by  immense 
{domes,   and  followed   by   several   mourning 
coaches,  explained  the  bustle,  and  on  inquiry 
Henry  learned  that  they  were  to  convey  the 
body  of  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  **  an  angel  on  earth," 
as  the  chambermaid  sidd,  to  the  family  vault 
in  the  village  church. 

There  is  something  particularly  gloomy  in  a 
fimeral  on  a  rainy  day,  and  yet  it  always  seems 
to  08  that  more  funerals  take  place  hallowed  by 
Qitare's  tears  than  gilded  by  her  smiles.  Per- 
baps  in  gloomy  weather,  which  has  more  or 
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less  its  influence  on  erery  one^  the  mind  ii 
more  alive  to  scenes  of  sadness^  and  they  mak 
a  deeper  impression ; — and  ah !  it  is  so  wither 
ing  a  duly  to  consign  the  being  so  long  guarded 
firom  even  a  chilling  breathy — ^to  consign  it  U 
the  damp  cold  earth,  to  leave  all  once  so  trea 
sured  to  loneliness,  and  to  hear  the  rain  patter 
ing  down  on  the  yet  loose  clay,  as  though  ii 
haste  to  begin  the  work  of  time.  God  gran 
that  we  may  never  resign  what  we  love  to  th< 
earth-worm !  but  if  that  prayer  may  not  b 
heard,  if  we  must  linger  in  scenes  deserted  b; 
all  that  is  dear,  if  ours  is  to  be  the  bitter  por 
tion  of  those  left  behind,— let  the  sun  smile 
and  the  earth  be  warm  as  a  mother's  breast 

when Tet  it  is  only  dust  to   dust 

Oh  1  praised  be  Heaven  for  that  blessed  oon 
viction.  How  many  weep  over  the  perishioj 
clay,  while  the  spirit  perhaps  looks  down  firon 
realms  of  bliss  to  pity  the  bereaved* 

An  accident  had  occurred  on  the  road,  whid 
was  likely  to  delay  the  departure  of  the  stag 
^^  for  an  hour,  or  may  be  two,"  as  the  coachma 
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nkL  Henry  went  into  the  little  sanded  parlour^ 

gized  at  the  gaudy  prints^  glanced  at  an  old 

■ewspaper^  took  up  a  Court  Guide  and  a 

Lilly's  Magazine  for  1790;  but  the  '^  critical 

■Miment"  foiled  to  interest,  and  the  ''  delicate 

distress"  excited  no  sympathy*     He  looked 

oat  of  the  window,  and  saw  on  its  returmfrom 

die  diurch  the  black  plumes  of  the  hearse,  and 

the  strange  nodding  motion  of  those  on  the 

hone's  heads ;  and  their  glossy  black,  formed  a 

oirioui  contrast  to  the  bright  green  and  perfect 

idlbess  of  the  trees,  budding  in  the  brilliancy 

of  early  spring.    Though  a  small  rain,  almost 

biperceptible,  still  fell  at  intervals,  Henry, 

learied  almost  to  disgust  of  the  cold  formal 

yet  dose  little  parlour,  where  many-coloured 

ihsfiDgs  supplied  the  place  of  a  fire,  a  well 

polished  bench  that  of  a  comfortable  so&,  and 

wid  swept  into  a  pattern  the  luxury  of  a 

cirpet,  determined  to  stroll  about  till  the  coach 

Vtt  ready  to  depart.    The  room  had  the  un- 

^eaaant  smell  of  a  place  long  shut  up,  for  it 

^  the  state-room  at  the  St.  Clair  Arms,  and 
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the  idr  that  came  in  was  laden  with  a  sickening 
odour  of  gin  and  tobacco  from  the  adjoin* 
ing  bar:  to  Henry  rain  and  fresh  air  were 
luxuries  in  comparison.  As  he  passed  the  sta* 
bles  he  looked  in  to  see  that  his  horse  was 
cared  for ;  and  there  in  the  furthest  stalls  seated 
like  a  tailor  among  the  straw^  he  beheld  the 
inn-yard  idiot  Silly  Simon^  as  he  was  called* 
The  light,  coming  in  from  an  aperture  in  the 
harness-room,  streamed  with  pictorial  effect  on 
the  black  shaggy  hair  of  the  poor  creature; 
there  was  a  wild  delight  in  his  eyes,  strangely 
contrasted  with  large  tears  on  his  cheeks, 
and  he  held  up  a  rusty,  battered,  crownless 
hat,  on  which  however  he  had  succeeded  in 
pinning  an  old  rag  of  black  crape,  the  cause  of 
his  joy.  There  was  something  so  singular  in 
his  appearance  that  Henry  kindly  asked  him 
what  so  pleased  him ;  in  a  moment  he  was  by 
his  side,  and  looking  eagerly  up  into  his  face. 

*^  Why,  now  I  'm  in  mourning  with  the  best 
of  them/'  he  said,  and  he  waved  the  rusty  ha^ 
in  triumph. 
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Henry,  amosed  at  his  grimaces,  said,  ''  And 
vby  should  you  mourn,  my  good  fellow }" 

^Sbe  that  is  gone,"  he  replied,  *^gone  in 

thtt  hhck  wsLggqn, — she,  that  beautiful  kind 

one,  that  smQed  like  the  sun,  she  was  good  to 

poor  Silly  Simon.     Who  cured  my  hand  ?"  he 

added,  holding  up  a  mutilated  stump,   from 

which  two  fingers  had  been  torn  by  his  having 

some  time  back  trifled  with  the  wheel  of  some 

machinery  at  a  cotton-mill ;— **She  !  Who  gave 

me  that  pretty  hat?  She!  Who  fed  me,  and  got 

me  leave  to  lie  here?  She!  And  who  would  stop 

her  fine  horses  to  throw  me  a  shilling,  and  say, 

'Not  for  gin,  Simon !/  and  so  I  got  rum,  warm 

Steering  rum  ?   And  now  she  is  gone.   Look  V 

he  aud,  as  several  of  the  servants  of  the  family 

dressed  in  full  black  livery  returned  with  the 

pageant;  **  look — do  ye  see  those  fat  fellows  ? 

See,  they  drink !  hear,  they  laugh !  now  I  too 

un  m  mourning  for  her,  but  I  cannot  drink,  I 

have  nothing  to  drink  now  she  is  gone !" 

Henry  gave  him  a  shilling,  and  then,  fearful 
he  might  get  drunk,  repented  he  had  done  so ; 

VOL,  I.  p 
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but  the  poor  idiot  put  the  shilling  in  his  pockety 
and  said  to  himself,  **  Not  to-day,  Simon, — ^iiot 
gin,  not  rum,-^and  she  cold ;  but  black,  all 
black  like  her  grave !''  and  he  lay  down  on  his 
face,  and  shut  out  the  light. 

Henry  felt  his  eyes  moisten  at  this  strange 
grief  in  a  half-witted  being ;  and  as  he  passed 
the  bar,  and  saw  the  pampered,  epauletted  ser- 
vants drinking  and  jesting,  he  felt  that  the 
heart  of  that  poor  grateful  idiot  was  far  more 
human  than  theirs. 

He  turned  into  a  green  lane,  and  following 
its  windings  he  found  himself  at  the  entrance  of 
the  churchyard.  The  crowd  that  had  assembled 
to  witness  the  funeral  had  dispersed,  and  on 
entering  this  quiet  abode  of  the  dead  Henry 
saw  only  two  bricklayers,  about  to  brick  up  the 
entrance  to  the  recently  opened  vault.  It  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  describe  minutely,  in 
the  fashion  of  the  celebrated  Manzoni,  every 
article  of  dress  of  every  subordinate  character ; 
the  men  in  question  appeared  dusty  and  wea- 
ther-beaten, with  paper  caps  squashed  by  the 
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ma,  and  gannents  in  which  the  rosy  hue  of 
the  brickdost  seemed  to  dispute  the  empire 
with  the  lily-white  of  the  mortar.  They  seemed 
—not  unlike  Rogers  as  the  memorable  Tim  in 
Teddy  the  Tiler — '^  the  ugliest  and  the  dirtiest 
boys  m  the  parish." 
"Jack,"  said  one,  "  I  be  very  wet." 
"  Be  ye,  Tom  ?  and  I  be  very  dry.     Ha,  ha, 
bar 
"Bk)w  me.  Jack,  if  ye  be 'ant  always  dry." 
"  Do  ye  feel  inclined  for  a  drop  of  sum- 

'^  Drop !  why  I  think  we  have  had  drops 
nwugh,  only  they  be'ant  of  the  right  sort," 
nid  Tom,  violently  flinging  his  arms  across 
bis  chest,  firom  which  action  in  drier  weather 
would  have  arisen  clouds  of  dust,  which  now 
the  rain  had  laid. 

"Well,"  said  Jack,  "afore  we  sets  reg'lar 
^  what  d'ye  say  to  a  rewiving  glass  ?  I'll 
stand  one,  if  you  '11  stand  another,  and  we  can't 
be  missed  just  stepping  to  the  ^  Arms'  and 
back.     If  I  thought  as  how  we  could, — why 

f2 
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I  Ve  heard  the  body-snatchers  have  been  about 
again  ; — but  we'll  be  back  like  winky." 

"  Come  along  then/'  said  the  other ;  "  sor- 
row 's  dry,  and  as  sure  as  a  wall  I  never  bricked 
up  a  lady  I  was  so  nation  vexed  over  as  she. 
Come,  look  sharp.'* 

^^  Sharp,  ay,  I  always  does,  and  know  who 's 
a  flat." 

"  May  be  I  could  tell  ye  who's  a  natural," 
retorted  the  other ;  and  with  this  elegant  and 
technical  sally,  resulting  perhaps  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  having  fine  voices,  and  be- 
longing to  a  glee-club  of  the  roughest  descrip- 
tion kept  at  an  ale-house,  they  laid  aside  their 
trowels,  and  proceeded  to  walk  in  the  rain  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  for  the  momentary  gratifica- 
tion of  a  glass  or  two  of  gin. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"On  retrouve  an  ami,  un  ^ponx, 
Jam&is  one  m^re." 

Epitaphs. 

Hbnry,  who  had  been  watching  the  masons, 
sheltered  from  their  vieur  by  a  monument,  now 
turned  to  leave  the  churchyard ;  as  he  did  so, 
be  perceived  a  rustling  among  the  trees  at  a 
distance,  where  the  cemetery  joined  a  gentle- 
man's park,  and  his  quick  eye  immediately 
detected  that  the  movement  was  not  occasioned 
by  the  breeze.  The  place  was  so  lonely  and 
80  still  that  his  heart  beat  somewhat  quicker 
than  its  wont,  as  he  distinctly  saw  a  tall 
dight  figure  in  deep  mourning,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  lying  in  ambush  among  the 
underwood  of  the  park,  glide  through  the 
h«dge,  pass  lightly  and  hurriedly  between  the 
^^ded  tombstones,  now  lost  to  his  view, 
iioir dawning  on  it  again;  and  pausing  for  a 
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moment  at  the  entrance  of  the  vault,  suddenly 
rush,  or  rather  fling  itself  down  the  steps. 
Henry  uttered  an  exclamation  of  horror  and 
hurried  to  the  spot ;  ere  he  had  reached  it, 
Tom  and  Jack  (who  at  the  outset  of  their 
journey  had  espied  at  a  distance  the  athletic 
form  of  the  master-mason  coming  to  super- 
intend their  proceedings)  were  again  at  the 
entrance  of  the  vault,  and  had  actually  taken 
each  a  brick  to  clip  and  prepare  for  immediate 
insertion. 

^^  Stop  !  "  cried  Henry  in  aloud  voice  coming 
forward,  ^'  stop !  there  is  a  woman  in  that  vault.*' 

*'  A  woman !  '*  said  Tom, "  Yes,  worse  luck, 
there  be  a  woman  there ;  and  as  good  a  one  as 
ever  stepped/' 

^^Nay,"  said  Jack  (famous  for  repartee), 
"  *t  were  worse  luck  if  there  were  not  a 
woman  there;  for  then  I  should  presume  as 
how  this  here  gentleman  had  stepped  off  with 
her :  Tom,  I  say,  he  looks  nation  like  a  body- 
snatcher  ;  them 's  all  genteelish-like/' 

"  Fools ! ''    said  Henry  rushing  forwards. 
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"  I  tell  ycMi  there  is  a  living  woman  in  that 
nidt'^fling  down  those  bricks^  stand  ofF^ 
make  way,  or  by  Heaven  I  will  knock  you 
Mh  down  the  steps.  But  listen,  I  tell  you  I 
this  moment  saw  a  woman  in  black  descend 
into  that  vault ;  come  down  with  me  to  search, 
ud  I  will  give  you  a  crown  for  your  pains/' 

*Wen/'  said  Tom,  "I  am't  the  boy  to 
rfirink  from  any  thing  m  my  line.  If  it  had 
been  coining  out  you  'd  seen  her,  I'd  have  said 
'twu  her  spurit,  but  going  in  it  can't  be 
nothing  but  fancy  I  thmks." 

^lUnk  no  more  about  it :  now  follow  me." 

Jack  did  not  choose  to  be  outdone,  and  he 

^  followed.  They  descended  the  steps,  passed 

^'^'ongh  an  arched  passage,  where  the  daylight 

Steamed  £euntly   through   the   entrance,  and 

^oi^nd  themselves  in  the  damp,  black,  awful 

^^H^  of  the  past  generations  of  the  St.  Clairs. 

^^^gments  of  splendid  coffins  mouldered  by 

^^tie,  disclosing  ghastly  skulls  and  crumbling 

^'^es,  lay  in  the  distance ;  the  walls  glittered 

^^  the  traces  of  snails  and  slugs,  and  ropy 
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films  hung  over  the  arches;  but  at  the  very 
threshold  they  were  arrested  by  the  co£Bn  of 
the  new  inmate,  the  first  for  twenty  years :  there 
stretched  on  that  coffin  lay  the  black  figure 
Henry  had  seen,  its  face  concealed,  and  appa- 
rently as  lifeless  as  the  being  within.  As  Henry 
gazed  in  surprize.  Jack  timidly  peered  over  his 
shoulder;  but  he  had  scarcely  descried  the  form, 
when,  shouting  **Oh,  murder!  murder!  it's 
her  spurit  as  sure  as  a  wall,''  he  turned  round ; 
Tom  taking  the  alarm  set  off  before  them, 
and  Henry  was  left  in  the  comparative  dark- 
ness of  that  awful  spot.  But  his  was  not  a 
spirit  to  be  awed  in  the  hour  of  trial ;  he  ndsed 
the  slight  form  in  his  strong  and  nervous  arms, 
bore  it  through  the  passage  up  the  steps  of 
the  vault,  knelt  and  supported  the  head  upon 
his  knee,  and  then,  with  a  natural  curiosity  as 
to  the  being  he  had  saved,  pushing  back  the 
black  mantle  and  the  blacker  hair,  discovered 
the  pale  but  exquisite  face  of  a  girl  apparently 
scarcely  seventeen.  The  hair  and  drapery  were 
wet  with  the  rain,  the  high  forehead  was  of  a 
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marble  hue^  the  silky  arch  of  the  black  eye- 
bixjw  fine  as  a  thready  yet  perfectly  defined ; 
the  long  heavy  inky  lashes  fringed  the  lids, 

"  O'er  which  the  violet  vein 
Wand'ring  leaves  a  tender  stain ; 
Shining  through  orbs  of  smoothest  white. 
That  e'er  did  softest  kiss  invite." 

Hie  exquisite  cheeks  and  lips  were  perfectly 
colourless,  yet  so  beautiful  in  their  alabaster 
purity,  that  the  eye  demanded  not  the  rose 
tint  any  more  than  it  does  in  some  ^*  Gre- 
cian sculptor's  proudest  waking  dream";  the 
rounded  chin  and  long  fair  throat  were   dis- 
played to  great  advantage  as  the  head  hung 
back  over  Henry's  knee,  and  in  the  eager  and 
wondering  gaze  he  bestowed  on  his  rescued 
chai^,  he  noted^  with  an  accuracy  which  long 
^^  fixed  them  in  his  memory,  the  slight, 
^9  yet  scarcely  developed  form,  the  long  and 
^P^  hands,  and,  as  a  background  to  a  picture 
of  loveliness  at   once  so  surpassing   and  so 
™^  the  torrents  of  silky  hair,  which  even  on 
^c  temples  was  of  that  dense  blue-black,  rare 
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even  among  the  dark  daughters  of  Spun  and 
Italy^  but  which  may  be  frequently  seen 
streaming  from  the  graceful  head  of  some 
Indian  girl  fresh  from  a  plunge  in  the  holy 
waters  of  the  Ganges. 

When  Henry  had  in  one  long  gaze  repaid 
himself  amply  for  his  past  exertion^  he  re- 
membered with  terror  that  the  young  girl  bad 
given  as  yet  no  symptoms  of  returning  life^  and 
the  thought  naturally  occurred  to  him — ^wbat 
he  should  do  ?  He  looked  round ;  the  masons 
had  fled;  he  was  alone  with  a  being  whose 
very  life  seemed  doubtful.  Cursing  in  his 
heart  the  cowardice  of  the  labourers^  and  see- 
ing at  the  distance  of  a  few  steps  a  hollow  in 
a  tombstone  which  had  retained  some  drops 
of  rain^  he  gently  lifted  his  burden  that  be 
might  bear  her  to  it  to  bathe  her  temples  :  as 
he  did  so^  he  felt  a  slight  flutter  under  the 
hand  that  supported  her  waist ;  yes^  her  heart 
beat  faintly.  He  gazed  intently :  a  glow  like 
that  of  evening  sunset  was  on  her  cheeky  the  tint 
of  the  centre  of  the  rosebud  suffused  her  lips } 
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dowfyand  with  aheavy  dgh  she  unclosed  eyes, 

Mack  and  wild  as  the  gazelle's^  and  murmur- 

iog  in  a  low  plaintive  tone  the  words^  ^^My 

modier !  my  belored  mother  ! "  she  attempted 

to  rise.    The  erect  posture  checked  again  the 

returning  current  of  her  blood,  and,  to  Henry's 

nnapeakaUe  dismay,  she  sank  back  in  a  swoon 

if  possible  more  deadly  than  the  first.    For* 

tmiatdy,  howerer,  by  this  time  the  recreant 

masoos  had   alarmed   and   collected   several 

stn^len,  who   returned   with  them  to  the 

diiirch:  they  crowded  round  the  spot  where 

Henry  stood,  still  supporting  the  fainting  girl. 

A  woman  pressing  forward^  after  gazing  a 

moQent,  exclaimed,  '^The  Lord  preserve  us, 

it  11  Miss  St.  Clair  !  '*  and  at  that  moment  the 

alam-bdl  at  the  Hall  rang  out  a  fearful  peal. 

Many  now  crowded  round  Henry  with  offers 

of  Hostanoe ;  others  leaping  over  the  hedge 

hastened  by  the  short  cut  through  the  grounds 

to  cdm  the  fears  of  the  bereaved  St.  Clair,  and 

to  hring  him  and  his  attendants  to  the  spot. 

IW  women    were  still  engaged  in  fruitless 
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efforts  to  recover  Miss  St.  Clair,  and  Henry 
still  supported  her,  when  those  around  her 
suddenly  gave  way,  and  a  gentleman  in  deep 
mourning,  attended  by  several  servants,  drew 
near,  and  catching  her  in  his  arms,  exclaimed 
"  My  daughter  !  " 

She  was  then  placed  on  a  species  of  litter, 
and  St.  Clair  turning  to  Henry  said,  '^  I  can 
see,  sir,  that  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  you, — ^the 
circumstances  of  the  case  I  have  yet  to  learn ; 
may  I  hope  that  you  will  accompany  me 
home  ?  "  They  then  passed  with  their  charge 
across  the  hedge,  now  partly  trodden  down, 
and  Henry  briefly  related  what  had  occurred  : 
the  father,  who  seemed  to  be  a  man  little  used 
to  grieve,  and  on  whom  grief  sate  awlcwardly 
enough,  gave  vent  to  the  warmest  gratitude 
and  even  joy. 

It  appeared  that  Camilla  St.  Clair,  a  girl  of 
acute  feeling  and  enthusiastic  disposition,  had 
loved  her  mother  vrith  a  devotion  which  en- 
grossed all  the  energies  of  her  passionate  na- 
ture; had  watched  her  through  her  long  and 
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painfiil  iUiiess  with  a  patience  and  a  care  of 
which  there  are  few  parallels ;  that  when  the 
pure  spirit  of  that  mother  passed  away^  Camilla 
teemed  stupified  by  the  very  excess  of  her 
grief;  that  the  funeral  had  been  hastened  in 
order  to  get  rid  as  soon  as  possible  of  all  mad- 
dening recollections^  and  the  daughter  seemed 
scarcely  alive  to  the  sickening  preparations. 
An  attendant  was  desired  to  watch  her  in  her 
apartment  while  the  ceremony  took  place ;  in 
the  bustle  and  confusion  of  the  funeral,  and  the 
amusement  of  a  flirtation  with  a  fat,  rubicund, 
handsome,  talking  mute — a  hired  mourners- 
Camilla  had  been  neglected  by  her  maid,  and 
^vas  not  missed  till  the  moment  before  the 
ilarm-bell  tolled. 

The  father,  seizing  Henry's  hand,  exclaimed, 
"I  owe  you  more  than  life,  but  I  fear  that 
r^must  have  injured  my  poor  child's  brain." 
Henry,  who  saw  in  Camilla's  desperate  at- 
topt  notlung  but  the  beautiful  and  blinding 
'^tiact  of  passionate  and  ardent  feelings,  en- 
^voured  to  re-assure  him.    She  had  seen  her 
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mother  borne  away,  and,  with  the  aelf-devotian 
of  an  Indian  widow,  and  probably  not  having 
like  her  calculated  aught,  but  following  only 
the  instinct  of  affection,  she  had  flung  hertelf 
into  her  mother's  tomb  to  rest  upon  her 
bosom.  Oh,  filial  love !  how  beautiful  even  in 
thy  excess ! 

^^  And  now,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair,  as  they 
entered  the  stately  hall  of  a  princely  abode, 
*^  now  I  trust  you  will  tell  me  to  whom  I  am 
so  much  indebted ;  and  if  you  shrink  not  firom 
this  gloomy  scene,  I  hope  you  will  enliven  it 
by  staying  as  long  as  your  arrangem;aits  wUl 
permit." 

"  My  stay,"  said  Henry,  **  is,  I  grieve  to 
say,  limited  to  a  few  minutes;  my  name  is 
Henry  Fitzherbert." 

^^  Fitzherbert !  "  repeated  St.  Clair  with  a 
start,  **are  you  related  to  Sir  Herbert  Fitz- 
herbert ?  " 

"  I  am  his  nephew." 

^<  Good  God  !  young  gentleman,  I  little 
thought  to  be  indebted  to  a  Fitzherbert  1  Tour 
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jodt  iml  fflysdf  were  once  friends ;  for  twen- 
ty-fire jwn  he  has  been  my  foe ;  I  share  not 
Ugemni^i— the  first  wrong  was  on  my  side;  the 
tieMiut  I  have  lost  was  his  cousin^  that  which 
;oa  hare  sa^ed  is  therefore  a  distant  relation  of 
jonn :  if  you  have  not  imbibed  your  uncle's 
prejudices,  the  Hall  may  be  to  you  a  second 
korne,  and  its  owner  the  most  grateful  of 
firieadB/' 

^^I  have  had  little  opportunity  of  imbibing 
uiyprejudioes  of  my  uncle's,  my  dear  sir,'*  said 
Henry;  <<  it  is  rarely  that  he  rouses  himself 
from  his  deep  dejection  to  address  any  one." 

"Ah!  rankles  the  wound  thus  still?  Well, 
Rgreti  are  vain,  worlds  cannot  recall  the  past/' 

"  And  now,"  said  Henry,  "  I  should  wish 
to  know  how  Miss  St.  Clair  is  at  present ;  I 
ctt  itay  but  a  few  minutes,  I  go  by  the  coach 
to  Oxford  immediately." 

8t  Clair  went  himself  to  his  daughter's 
'^  and  returned  with  tidings  that  con- 
'^^'OQsness  was  restored,  and  that  tears,  the 
^  relief  in  such  cases,  had  at  length  given  a 
^^  to  her  anguish. 
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I  will  not  press  you  to  stay,"  said  he  with 
regret,  **  when  delay  may  inconvenience  you ; 
when  you  are  again  in  these  parts,  I  trust  you 
will  not  forget  one  who  will  ever  bless  you, 
and  teach  his  child  to  do  so.'' 

Henry  promised  he  would  not,  and  with  feel- 
ings strangely  excited  by  the  scene  in  which 
he  had  played  so  important  a  part,  he  hastened 
to  the  inn.  While  the  horses  were  being  put  to 
the  coach,  he  looked  into  the  stable,  and  there 
saw  the  poor  idiot  still  lying  in  the  straw  and 
moaning  piteously.  Perceiving  the  landlady,  he 
beckoned  her  into  the  little  parlour,  and  telling 
her  that  he  was  much  interested  by  the  grief  of 
the  faithful  creature,  asked  her  if  indeed  he  had 
now  no  friend. 

*'  Why  laws  bless  you,  sir,"  said  she,  "  I  'm. 
the  best  friend  he  ever  had  :  I  purvide  for  him 
for  next  to  nothing — it's  unknown  what  he 
costs  me." 

Henry  thought  in  all  probability  it  would  ever 
remain  so ;  however,  aware  that  the  best  way 
to  call  forth  a  quality  in  a  vain  person  (and 
who  is  not  vain  ?)  is  to  appear  to  give  credit 
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for  tbe  possession  of  it,  he  said^  ^'  Tour  kind- 
otts  to  that  poor  idiot  does  your  heart  great 
credit:  pray,  are  you  now  his  only  friend  ?  '* 

"  Why,"  said  Mrs.  Porter, ''  there  is  a  family 
a  little  way  off;  they  lives  in  an  old  rambling 
house  and  takes  great  notice  of  him,  but  they 
be  but  poor-like  themselves ;  still  he 's  there 
sometimes  for  days  together,  but  he 's  always 
wdcome  back  here  again  come  when  he  will." 
"  Well,"  said   Henry,   *^  I  have  some  in- 
floeoce;  I  shall  try  to  interest  my  uncle.  Sir 
Herbert  Fitzherbert,  for  this  unfortunate  being. 
Bat  does  not  Miss  St.  Clair  befriend  him  ?  '* 

*'  I  dare  say  she  will  now,  sir,  for  her  mo- 
ther's sake,  sir,"  replied  the  landlady  almost 
with  awe  j  '*  that  is,  sir,  if  she  ever  gets  about 
Hain,  sir, — ^poor  thing, — ^but  that  I  thinks  is 
^  doubtful,  sir,  for  ever  since  her  mother's 
^cath  she's  been  like  one  crazed  they  say,  sir." 
Henry  felt  uncomfortable  at  hearing  the  im- 
P^ioned  feelings  of  that  poetical  being  thus  in- 
terpreted by  the  coarse  lips  of  Mrs.  Porter;  it 
gave  him  pain,  he  scarce  knew   why ;   still. 
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taking  a  five-pound  note  from  his  pocket-book^ 
he  put  it  into  the  hostess's  hand^  saying,  ^'  Liay 
this  out  according  to  your  own  good  judgment 
and  kind  heart,  Mrs.  Porter,  for  that  poor  idiot ; 
when  I  am  again  in  this  neighbourhood,  which 
I  hope  soon  to  be,  I  will  do  something  more 
permanent  for  him,  and  I  trust  I  shall  see  him 
looking  a  little  less  wretched." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  St.  Clair  Arms,  the 
landlady  reiterating  her  promises,  her  thanks, 
and  "  Pleasant  journey,  sir  !'*  and  Henry  with 
a  glow  at  his  heart,  which  always  succeeds  the 
exercise  of  benevolence,  and  which,  did  the 
pleasure-seeker  know  where  true  pleasure  lies, 
might,  once  tasted,  convert  many  a  selfish 
voluptuary  into  a  blessing  to  mankind. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Now  onward  rolls  that  little  world  a  stage, 

FUi  in  and  oat — the  lordling  and  the  cit. 

And  pride  and  poverty,  and  youth  and  age, 

He  /oU.fed  fanner,  and  the  starv'ling  wit ; 
He  li^g  Miss,  the  fortune-hunter  bold, 

W^  Ilia  paste  eye-glass  and  or^molu  chain ; 
Hie  free,  the  stiff,  the  gentle  dame,  the  scold. 
With  babe  that  squalls  from  peevishness  or  pain. 

Anon. 

Tki  weather  had  cleared  up ;  the  sun  shone 
°>crrily  out;  the  rain  seemed,  as  it  often  seems 
^  early  spring,  to  have  expanded  the  emerald 
^f  Already  bursting,  and  to  have  called  forth 
"T^Ws  more  of  a  lighter,  yoimger  green ;  the 
*^*  were  rivalling  each  other  in  welcoming 
»*4  the  sun,  so  loudly,  so  merrily  did  they 
^'^J  the  horses,  refreshed  by  their  long  rest, 
^  like  racers  along  the  well- watered  roads ; 
^  Henry,  seated  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  (for 
'^  wja  no  effeminate  beau,)  rejoicing  in  the 
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influence  of  the  air^  the  rapid  motion^  and  that 
cordial  to  the  hearty  the  consciousness  of  ha- 
ving done  good,  felt  a  sensation  of  intense  plea- 
sure peculiar  to  the  young.  The  world  seemed 
full  of  treasures,  which  he  had  only  to  appro- 
priate ;  the  rose-coloured  veil  was  spread  over 
the  future  and  the  past ;  and  could  Emily  at 
that  moment  have  lifted  her  tearful  eyes  to  his, 
and  seen  them  literally  radiant  with  joy,  though 
every  step  bore  him  from  her,  would  she  have 
stilled  her  beating  heart,  as  she  did  ?  would 
she  have  pressed  the  broken  pledge  with  such 
rapture  to  her  bosom  ?  would  she  have  mur- 
mured '^  I  am  loved,"  and  have  been  com- 
forted ? 

The  inside  of  the  coach  was  quite  full;  it 
had  been  taken  by  a  family,  who  therefore 
deemed  themselves  privileged  to  squeeze  in  a 
fat  mamma ;  a  gawky  grown-up  son,  who  could 
not  ride  backwards ;  half  a  dozen  children,  who 
everywhere  paid  half-price,  and  took  up  double 
room ;  and  a  poor  squeezed,  flushed,  enduring 
nursery-maid ;  with — O  comble  de  malheur  ! — 
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ipiirof  ooipolent  creatures,  exactly  alike,  the 
hit  pledges  of  the  mamma  to  the  enraptured 
/apiy— twins !  named  Castor  and  Pollux. 
Tbe  whole  party  were  iu  black,  from  mamma 
4wrn  to  Pollux.  They  had  been  to  town  on 
<a  acorsion  of  interest  and  pleasure ;  a  rich 
oUoDcle  had  lost  his  cross  old,  stiff,  orderly 
life,  who  had  never  *^  taken  to  any  of  them," 
ttd  Mrs.  'Hmewell  thought  it  a  good  opportu- 
nity to  kill  a  great  many  birds  with  one  stone ; 
bA  to  make  a  goose  of  the  old  uncle,  and  then 
tnosfix  him ;  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  cheap  black  at 
Shoolbred's,  in  Tottenham-court  road ;  to  have 
ID  aggregate  of  about  thirty  little  ragged  teeth 
inwn  by  Cartwright;  to  get  all  their  eyes 
looked  at  for  one  fee  to  Alexander ;  and  to  give 
tbem  six  weeks  at  a  dancing  academy  in  the 
Qoadrant. 

The  mother  could  not  believe  it  less  than 
*  certainty  that  old  Timewell  would  take  a 
pttt  fancy  to  one,  if  not  all  the  little  Time- 
^,  and  therefore,  self-invited,  she  took  up 
"^  abode  for   six  weeks  in  London  Street, 
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Fitzroy  Square,  where  his  town-house  was  si- 
tuated, her  Mr.  Tiinewell  getting  a  bed  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  ^^  taking  his  meals''  with 
them. 

For  six  weeks  did  they  squall  and  scrambk 
in  their  uncle's  house, — fightings,  screamings, 
whippings,  roarings  and  destruction,  driving 
the  dingy  dusty  London  dove  of  peace  from 
the  dark  home  where  she  had  so  long  nestled. 
The  old  uncle  with  marv^ellous  patience  endured 
on,  looking  to  the  stated  time  for  their  depart- 
ure, certainly  not  seeming  to  take  much  to  any 
of  the  elder  little  Timewells;  but  as  he  was 
often  in  the  nursery,  Mrs.  Timewell  was  not 
without  a  hope  that  Castor  and  Pollux  would 
be  his  co-heirs.  He  frequently  took  them  an 
airing  in  a  fly  with  their  nurse ;  and  Mrs.  Time- 
well  having  in  vdn  fished  for  a  renewal  of  the 
invitation,  and  hearing  in  reply  that  old  Time- 
well  was  immediately  going  to  have  his  house 
newly  papered  and  painted; — she  could  not 
choose  but  return  home,  having,  as  she  tri- 
umphantly told  Mr.  Timewell,  "  indeed  set  a 
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9pt9t  to  catch  a  herring," — the  sprat  being  her 
twins,  the  herring  old  Timewell's  fortune. 

No  sprats  however  did  they  seem  to  poor 
SoatD,  who  was  almost  borne  down  by  their 
fkepj  weight,  and  sharply  rebuked  by  Mrs. 
Ifaiewell  for  not  dancing  them  about  and 
fluuiiig  them.  Oh,  a  peep  into  that  little  Pan- 
demoniom, — the  red  faces  and  the  black  bo- 
diei.— the  windows  all  up  because  of  Castor's 
vhttzing, — ^the  pinching,  cufiBug,  pushing,  and 
reprimanding  of  poor  Susan,— the  gawky  son 
growing  ominously  paler  and  paler  every  mi- 
nvte^and  the  crumbs  and  orange-peel  adding 
tothe  horrors  !  Poor  Susan  !  that  scene  decided 
kr  bte.  What  would  have  been  the  fury  of  the 
niitress  had  she  known  that  the  poor  scolded 
Budd  actually  had  in  her  pocket  at  that  mo- 
"■^t  a  written  offer  of  marriage  from  old 
l^inewell,  whose  attentions  had  been  paid  to 
^  and  not  to  the  twins ;  that  his  old  heart 
"*d  been  won  by  her  forbearance,  patience, 
^modesty ;  that  he  even  offered  a  handsome 
'^^^eut^   and  that  Susan  had  asked  a  few 
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days  to  consider,  and  to  consult  her  mo 
That  journey,  so  replete  with  horrors,  de 
her.  The  mother's  counsel — who  could  < 
it? — was  ^^  accept  J*  and  Susan  the  sami 
gave  her  mistress  warning,  and  wrote  Xx 
Timewell  accepting  his  offer ;  exchanging 
tainly  the  situation  of  the  most  ^^  put  upt 
maids"  for  that  of  the  most  petted  of  wive 
ever  girl  had  an  excuse  for  an  interested  n 
she  had,  and  yet  the  promptings  of  ami 
had  much  trouble  to  conquer  the  voice  of  n 
in  her  breast.  It  is  a  dangerous  barter,  tl 
youth  and  freedom  for  age  and  riches ;  a 
may  be  doubted  whether  in  the  end  Su 
heart  beat  as  lightly  beneath  her  silken 
and  cachemere  shawl,  as  it  had  often 
beneath  the  ponderous  weight  of  Castor 
Pollux. 

The  coach  thus  crammed  within  wa£ 
deficient  in  outside  passengers,  but  all  sc 
veloped  in  mackintoshes,  great-coats,  dare 
boas  and  oil-skins,  that  it  was  difficult  U 
certain  what  their  wearers  might  be.    1 
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were  two  noadeiicripts^  who  talked  of  ^^  their 
dl^/'  seemed  au  courant  in  all  the  scandal 
ofQxford,  betted  on  the  Christ-church  and 
the  Queen's  boat,  talked  of  first  classes  avec 
mnmsance  de  causCy  called  themselves  "  we 
Oxford  men'*  to  two  comitry  girls  they  were 
lirtiDg  with,  shut  up  their  eyes  to  peer  at 
Henry,  with  a  loud-whispered  '^  Is  he  one  of 
^V*  and  appeared  before  him  next  day  in  the 
diaracter  of  scouts  humble  and  active.  These 
veie  seated  behind. 

There  was  one  pale  young  man  in  front  with 
Henry,  who  seemed  very  ill  fenced  against  the 
leather,  tiU  Henry  insisted  on  his  using  one  of 
the  maDy  cloaks  Emily  had  forced  upon  him. 
He  was  evidently  a  scholar,  with  a  scholar's 
''right  eye  and  pale  cheek,  high  shoulders, 
i^ttrow  chest,  long  saUow  hand,  short  cough, 
^  of  rusty  blacky  and  smile  that  would  have 
redeemed  a  thousand  imperfections.  The  rain, 
^  lunshine,  brought  him  no  relaxation;  a 
'We  book  of  a  crabbed  Greek  text,  that  turned 
^  giddy  to  look  at,  interleaved  and  full  of 

^OL.  I.  G 
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pencil  notes^  was  only  exchanged  for  some  ma- 
thematical torture  still  more  abstruse ;  he  wis 
the  very  model  of  that  self-destroying  beings  a 
reading  man^ — reading  for  a  first  class :  nay^  it 
was  even  whispered  ^a  double-first';  and  at 
the  shrine  of  this  ambition  he  gladly  offered 
up  healthy  ease^  enjoyment,  and  seemed  scarce 
conscious  of  the  sacrifice.  If  while  bending 
over  his  dying  midnight  lamp  he  was^  by  in- 
creasing lassitude  and  a  growing  pain  in  the 
side,  reminded  for  a  moment  that  the  light 
within  was  likewise  waxing  faint  and  dim,  one 
bright  hope  of  success,  one  dread  vision  of 
failure,  would  make  him  replenish  the  lamp, 
re-urge  the  wearied  mind,  stifle  the  voice  of 
nature,  and  toil  on ;  ay,  till  the  outward  senses 
seemed  to  refuse  any  longer  to  minister  to  the 
inward  destruction,  the  odious  Greek  chaiae* 
ters  grew  indistinct,  and  the  given  points  A 
and  B,.C  and  D,  with  their  attendants,  seemed 
to  set  him  a  sensible  example  by  dancing  a  gap 
lopade  over  the  paper.  Shade  of  Kirk  White  I 
hast  thou  then  ceased  to  warn  ?    Are  the  gates 
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of  ideiice  to  prove  bat  portals  to  the  tomb  ?  Is 
tkeqfpress  erer  to  be  twined  with  the  laurel^ 
lod  both  to  be  bedewed  with  the  tears  of 
ooaning  relatives  ?  Sons  of  science^  who  in 
(kfinoe  of  the  hints  of  injured  nature^  the 
tpnckened  pnlse^  the  twding  cheeky  carry  on 
Ail  onhiwfiil  barter  of  life  for  knowledge^  you 
woqU  scorn  the  wretch  who  willingly  drained 
^poisoned  cup :  yet  are  you  less  a  suicide  than 
be?  Parents !  if  any  such  there  be^  who  blindly 
ttiUtioiis  urge  to  over-exertion,  ye  would  with 
ooe  accord  condemn  the  man  who  pushed  hb 
iOD  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice  which  might 
cvlaq;er  life — yet  even  such  parents  are  ye. 
YooDg  and  noble  Broome  1  the  tears  are  yet 
vet  on  the  cheeks  that  are  pale  for  thee :  vainly 
^ptrents  mourn,  the  sister  weeps,  the  poor 
l>iKDt  • .  •  •  '^Tes,  science'  self  has  slain  her 
^livoQrite  son*"  What  now  avails  the  acquired 
Wmr,  the  inward  exultation  and  the  outward 
V^}  Thy  laurel— let  them  plant  it  o'er  thy 
S^B^^that  early  grave,  watered  by  the  tears 
^'dl  who  knew  thee.    But  from  that  hallowed 

o2 
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spot,  where  rests  the  young,  the  nobly-1 
the  loved,  and,  alas  for  him,  the  leame< 
voice,  the  voice  as  of  the  dead,  seems  to 
*  Beware !  * 

^^  MaU  revenonsh  nos  moutons^'^ih 
to  say,  to  our  passengers  (albeit  not  for  the 
part  very  sheepish) .  The  box-seat  was  occi 
by  one  of  that  fast  declining  race  called  ge 
men-coachmen ;  though  for  the  most  pari 
gentlemanly  than  quiet  coachmen,  who, 
Liston  in  the  sprightly  farce  of  "  Old 
Young  Stagers,"  invest  the  profession  w 
dignity  ill  exchanged  for  loud  oaths, 
phrases,  and  the  daring  unsafe  driving  of  1 
once  fashionable  whips.  The  Honourable 
Tresham  was  the  Phaeton  on  the  presen 
casion ;  and,  as  he  was  constantly  in  the 
of  paying  to  be  allowed  to  do  what  othei 
paid  for  doing,  the  coach  seemed  to  g 
almost  as  well  as  if  the  lawful  owner  o: 
box  were  himself  officiating. 

They  overtook  every  thing  on  the  road, 
therefore  it  was  not  surprising  that  the; 
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gained  ground  on  a  little  one-horse  chaise,  in 
Mch  W98  seated  a  very  fat  woman,  whose 
cloak  inflated  by  the  wind  added  to  her  rotun- 
dity^ and  gave  her  the  appearance  of  a  balloon, 
the  chaise  being  the  car.   On  a  nearer  approach, 
it  became  apparent  that  two  slighter  female 
igures  were  squeezed^into  the  chiuse ;  and  the 
HoQourable  Mr.  Tresham  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
tenor  of  the  lady  whip,  as,  doubtful  which 
side  she  ought  to  take,  she  all  but  drew  up 
in  a  ditch.    To  draw  up  however  seemed  to 
be  her  object,  and  not  merely  that,  but  to  ar- 
rest the  progress  of  the  stage.    "  Coachman  ! 
coadimaQ !"  she  loudly  ejaculated, ''  have  you 
soy  room  inside?" — this  she  had  the  day  be- 
fore ascertained  he  would  not  have.    '*  Not  a 
corner!"    she  rejoined,   as  the  many-headed 
'Jewell  monster  made  faces  at  her  through 
*«  Mndow. 

Inhere  are  two  outsides,"  said  the  coach- 

*^  Outsides!"  she  exclaimed, — ^^outsides!  O 
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Euphemia  Jane  and  Erneslina  Anne^  what 
would  Lady  Smith  say  to  see  you  outside  1  *' 

^^  Well^  Ma,''  replied  Euphemia  Jane^  '^there 
seems  no  alternative,  and  we  are  obligated  to 
be  at  Prospect  Castle  to  dinner/' 

^^Come,  come,  my  good  woman/'  sud  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Tresham;  "  hang  it,  let 's  have 
none  of  your  jaw.  Come,  boys,  lend  a  hand; 
and  be  sure,  old  dame,  that  your  lasses  are 
under  the  care  of  as  knowing  a  jarvie  as  ever 
handled  the  ribbons." 

^'  Let  me  have  none  of  your  impertinence, 
you  low  wretch ! ''  said  Mrs.  Brown  in  hig^ 
wrath;  ^^  know,  they've  been  used  to  their  own 
shay,  their  one-horse  shay,  and  it's  a  great 
descent  for  such  as  they  to  get  up  on  the  top 
of  a  coach, — a  great  falling  o£" 

^'Nay,  my  old  dame,  it['s  more  of  an  ascent, 
I  think,"  said  Tresham;  '^  and  dang  it,  there 
shall  be  no  falling  off,  I  promise;  so  budge,  my 
old  lady ;  budge,  I  say ! "  By  this  time  the  young 
ladies,  who  seemed  resolved  on  venturing,  werti 
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with  the  aiBistaiice  of  Utasherbert,  mounting 
tlie  periloiis  aaceiit.  The  mamma  excUimed^ 
'^I'ln  much  obligated  to  yon^  Mr.  Fiteherbert ; 
Iim  acquainted  with  your  friend  Dr.  Otium^ 
lad  I  place  my  Buphemia  Jane  and  Emestina 
Ame  mider  yoar  protection^  as  being  the  only 
gaKieman  preaent* 

Henry  had  already  bowed  in  good-homoured 
recognition  clihe  remembered  faces  of  his  wi- 
known  charges.  The  Qsrfbrd  men^  hearing  of 
&Dr.  Otinm,  and  perceiving  a  chance  of  detec- 
tioii  hitherto  undreamt  of  from  the  engrotsed 
itodent  and  the  unknown  Freshman^  as  they  at 
onoe  declared  Henry  to  be^  diecked  ^^  the  mon- 
•tnms  fine  giriV  and  <^ good  ankle^  faith  !" 
wiA  which  they  were  about  to  notice  the  Misses 
Brown,  and  drew  their  comforters  up  and 
^  hats  down,  and  grew  silent;  while  the 
coontry  g^rls  they  had  be^  flirting  with,  indig- 
mntitthe  change,  bq^an  some  rural  coquetry 
^hmt  not  being  worth  looking  at  now,  and 
^  feathers  making  fine  birds,  and  one  being 
very  well  till  another  came,  &c. 
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^*  Thank  you,  Mr,  Fitzberbert,  I  'm  sure  y< 
vastly  polite.  Euphemia  Jane  and  Erne 
Anne !  don't  dine  on  the  road,  my  dear  I 
it's  so  low;  Lady  Smith  told  me  when  she  tr 
she  always  alights  from  her  travelling  ch 
and  orders  her  tea : — ^tea  's  much  more  gei 
Good  bye,  my  loves ! — write  soon :  Mr.  Fit 
bert !  I  put  them  under  your  care : — good  b 
'^  Adieu,  ma! "  lisped  the  Misses  Brown. 

Mrs.  Brown  then  settled  herself  in  her 
horse  shay.  While  doing  this,  the  Honou 
Mr.  Tresham,  as  he  thought  to  accelerat 
departure,  inflicted  a  slight  lash  on  the 
of  her  little  sturdy  cob,  who  miused  to 
treatment  suddenly  backed.  Mrs.  Browi 
prompt:  she  stood  up  in  her  little  vel 
seized  the  reins  with  one  hand  and  urge 
her  cob ;  and  with  the  other  inflicted  witi 
butt-end  of  her  whip  a  blow  on  the  elbc 
Tresham  as  she  passed  him,  which  alig! 
on  what  school-boys  call  the  'funny-b 
brought]  the  water  to  his  eyes  and  the  oa 
his  lips,  and  completely  turned  the  laugh  ( 
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passengers  against  him.  Now  be  it  known 
tbt  Mrs.  Brown  was  something  of  a  plotter : 
she  believed  that  her  daughters  would^  had 
tkyaQ  opportunity,  captivate  the  handsome 
keir  of  Sir  Herbert  Fitzherbert.  She  was  the 
wife  of  a  retired  clerk  in  a  public  office,  retired 
OQ  a  good  pension.  She  herself  was  the  rich 
<iaughter  of  a  butcher  in  the  city,  and  she 
knew  all  that  passed  at  Dr.  Otium's  from 
Mrs.  Comfit  the  housekeeper, — a  person  she  did 
ovt  condescend  openly  to  visit,  yet  disdained 
not  privately  to  gossip  with. 

The  news  of  Henry's  departure  determined 
lier :  her  daughters  had  long  had  an  invitation 
to  spend  a  week  on  a  visit  to  their  old  school- 
stress,  not  far  from  Oxford.  The  coach  was 
^  ingide,  the  Timewells  having  been  booked 
l^tbeir  eager  uncle  a  week  before ;  and  she  was 
*we  that  either  her  "  showy,  stylish  Euphe- 
n»a  Jane,"  or  Emestina  Anne  with  her  "  sweet 
Pnteel  little  figure,"  would  ultimately  become 
^  Fitzherbert.  So  far  all  had  succeeded,  and 
*^  looked  round,  when  at  a  little  distance,  and 
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thought  she  saw  Euphemia  Jane  enyeloped  in 
Heniy's  mantle :— more  she  could  not  aeej  for  at 
that  moment  her  own  cloak  was  blown  up^  «^ 
▼eloping  her  head  and  fece^  and^  when  she  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  it  down^  o£F  flew  her  bonnet 
and  wig^  which  after  a  long  chase  she  recovered. 
Who  that  saw  that  poor  creature  bald  and  be- 
wildered^ chasing  her  wig  and  laying  in  rheu- 
matics for  months,  would  not  have  pitied  while 
he  laughed  at  the  ludicrous  victim  of  maternal 
ambition  ? 

The  travellers  formed  a  merry  party :  many 
were  the  sallies  (such  as  they  were),  and  many 
the  laughs  they  occasioned.  Henry  was  al- 
ways good-humoured,  much  too  good-hu- 
moured not  to  appear  at  least  obliged  by  the 
pointed  attention  of  the  ^^  sweet  genteel  little 
figure,''  who,  pretending  a  pretty  terror^  dni^ 
to  him  anxiously  and  secured  his  arm  en  tUten* 
dant  that  she  should  be  able  also  to  secure  his 
hand.  She  was  quite  a  coquette:  not  the 
practised  London  coquette^  whose  art  consists 
in  concealing  her  art;  but  an  adept  in  tender 
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gisDoeSy  Battery  by  implication^  and  somewhat 
ndibles%li8.  Her  aister^idio  had  lome  beauty 
of  that  hind  wluch  consists  in  a  clear  brown 
ddn,  cheeks  like  the  red  rose^  cherry  lips^ 
foond  Uack  eyes  and  bright  brown  hair^  see- 
ing that  Henry  was  engrossed,  first  tamed  her 
ittention  to  the  student;  and  as  bashfulness 
fimned  no  part  of  the  tactics  of  the  Misses 
Brown,  she  asked  him  flippantly  what  book 
tanght  him  to  be  so  nngallant. 

Walter  Meredith,  after  the  question  had  been 
twice  repeated,  started,  blushed,  smiled,  and 
tofwered,  that  the  book  he  was  reading  was 
sot  one  that  would  amuse  a  lady,  as  it  was 
a  woik  on  philosophy. 

^1%  might  be  of  great  use  to  her,*^  retorted 
IGss  Brown :  '^  I  am  sure  she  would  need  phi- 
Wophy  enough  to  enable  her  to  bear  with  a 
gait  who  seems  to  prefer  log^c  to  ladies/' 

^ Bravo!  bravo!"  shouted  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Tresham :  '^  Come,  Mr.  Bookworm,  I  '11 
bade  her  against  you  in  an  argument  for  a  dozen 
ydW-boys." 
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Miss  Brown  cast  a  glance  of  ineffiible  con- 
tempt on  the  coachman^  and  muttered  some- 
thing about  impudence  and  vulgarity ;  but  the 
real  coachman  taking  an  opportunity  of  whis- 
pering mto  her  ear  who  their  « jarvie"  reaUy 
was^  she  suddenly  turned  on  him  all  the  artillery 
of  her  charms.  She  won  his  heart  by  declaring 
that  she  valued  a  good  whip  above  all  the  great 
scholars  in  the  world ;  joined  with  him  in  ri- 
diculing Meredith^  who^  unaccustomed  to  such 
close  contact  with  even  a  rustic  beauty^  seemed 
a  little  disturbed^  and  occasionally  raised  his 
eyes  when  he  thought  hers  were  averted; 
and  finally  seated  herself  on  the  box  by  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Tresham^  lent  a  willing  ear  to 
compliments  interlarded  with  slang,  and  when, 
in  compliance  with  his  wish  and  defiance  of 
her  mamma's  economical  advice,  she  sate  down 
to  dinner,  she  took  an  opportunity  of  whisper* 
ing  into  her  sister's  ear,  ^^  Effie,  how  do  you 
get  on  ?  I  'm  sure  of  my  man ;  you  will  soon  see 
me  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Tresham.'' 

^^  Oet  on !  **  poutingly  answered  Euphemia 
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Jane;  '^my  object  is  to  get  off;  for  I  have  been 
on  a  wrong  scent.  I  firmly  believe  Fitzherbert 
is  engaged :  I  can  make  nothing  of  him." 

At  about  ten  miles  from  Oxford^  the  Misses 
Brown  begged  to  be  set  down^  as  they  were 
near  the  "  Castle !  '* 

^' What  castle  ?"  asked  the  coachman. 

'^ Prospect  Castle^''  replied  Miss  Brown^  co- 
louring. 

"  What,  the  boarding-school  ?  *' 

'*The  establishment  for  young  ladies,'^  re- 
plied she,  ^'  where  my  sister  and  myself  were 
finished." 

"  Well,"  said  the  coachman,  "  we  '11  put 
yon  down  at  the  door.''  So  saying,  he  turned 
opahne,  across  which  a  board  elevated  on 
two  posts  announced  ^^  a  Oenteel  Seminary  for 
Yoong  Ladies."  Mr.  Tresham  having  secured 
>i  promise  from  his  charmer  to  take  a  drive  in  a 
^dem  with  him  the  next  day,  the  young  la- 
^  alighted  with  their  small  portmanteaus, 
to  avoid  being  seen  outside ;  and  the  party 
^  proceeded  without  any  further  interruption 
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to  Oxford^  where  they  ani?ed  late  in  the 
evening* 

In  the  co£Fee-room  of  the  ^Star'  Henrj 
found  Richard  Sullivan  eagerly  awaiting  him. 
So  great  was  the  change  that  two  years  had 
wrought  in  the  appearance  of  both,  that  they 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  aimulta* 
neously  sprang  forward  and  greeted  each  other 
with  the  liveliest  expressions  of  joy* 

^'  How  much  you  are  grown !  and  what  a  kill- 
ing fellow  you  will  be,  when  you  employ  my 
tailor  1 — all  the  women  will  be  dying  for  ymif" 
said  Richard,  when  they  were  alone  in  the  pii* 
vate  room,  where  he  had  ordered  a  supper  to 
welcome  his  friend.  Sullivan  was  not  much 
grown,  but  he  was  slightly  made,  and  well-pxo* 
portioned;  his  cheek  was  become  paler^  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  was  confirmed^ 
and  a  eneer,  which  even  as  a  boy  occasionally 
drew  down  the  corners  of  his  handsome  mouthy 
seemed  now  to  have  settled  on  hb  lip:  his 
manner  was  more  insinuating  than  everj  but 
Henry  at  first  felt  disappointed  in  him.   An 
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tificiil  chmcter^  after  an  absence,  always  dis* 
wppointB  one;  and  it  was  not  till  Sollivan's  de» 
fieate  flatteiy  bad  pat  Henry  into  a  good  bn- 
moiir  with  himself,  that  he  felt  bis  beart  warm 
toward  hb  friend,  as  in  days  of  yore.  But 
before  they  parted  for  the  nigbt  Sullivan  bad 
made  himself  master  of  all  Henry's  affidrs,  botb 
ie  atuTj  and,  what  to  bim  was  more  important, 
ie  la  boune. 

Before  be  slept  that  night,  be  added  a  post* 

serqrt  to  a  letter  be  bad  written  to  bis  motber, 

which  rsn  thus: — ^^ Fitzberbert  is  come;  at 

fim  I  thougbt  bim  somewbat  altered,  but  at 

heut  I  find  be  is  the  same  as  ever;  I  bave 

pumped  out  every  thing  worth  knowing.  I  find 

hen  engaged  to  a  cousin,  for  wbom  {entre  nous) 

he  does  not  care  a  farthing,  but  that  be  is  not 

yet  «we  of ;  bis  allowance  is  splendid— it  bad 

need  be— you  know  why.    As  be  deligbts  in 

d»HS^  and  enterprize,  I  shall  propose  a  visit 

(tub  rosa  and  d  la  hdte)  to  you ;  tbat  will  just 

*uthim;  we  must  contrive  to  run  some  risk  of 

M  being  back  in  time,  and  be  must  fancy  we 
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take  you  by  surprise.    I  will^  if  possiblcj 
you  further  notice ;  but  if  I  cannot,  be  pre| 
every  eveuini^  next  week.     I  hope  my  si 
are  aware  what  a  catch  awaits  one  of  the 
they  have  any  tact, — large  fortune,  an 
family,  excellent  heart  and  temper,   anc 
handsomest  man  in  Oxford  beyond  all  i 
tion.     Mind  you  are  all  elegantly  dressed, 
gracefully  grouped,  and  above  all  appear  a 
domestic,  happy  family.    Marcia,  I  think 
the  best  chance, — let  her  assume  somethii 
the  Corinne.  I  find  a  girl  somewhat  in  that  s 
whom  it  seems  he  pulled  out  of  her  motl 
grave  a  day  or  two  ago,  has  made  an  im| 
sion  which  I  trust  is  transient :  pale,  with  b 
hair,  dishevelled, — ^you  can  try  whether  that 
suit  Marcia ;  if  so,  she  must  be  in  grief- 
death  of  some  friend— you  can  manage  t 
but  as  there  is  no  accounting  for  the  vaga 
of  your  impassioned  characters,  let  Ang< 
and  Rose  make  the  most  of  their  char 
and  I  think  poor  plain  Anne  had  better 
pear  as  a  foil.    Seem  fonder  of  her  than  of 
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i«t,-it  looks  amiable.  Look  as  young  as 
yoa  can ;  it  makes  the  girls  appear  younger.  I 
trufit  all  to  your  tact,  good  taste,  and  maternal 
anxiety  to  get  them  off.'* 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


"  Bat  catch  the  present  moment,  dear  Horatio ; 
Imprint  the  marks  of  wisdom  on  its  wings.'* 

Cotton. 

Hbnrt  Fitzherbert's  feelings  were  of  no  en- 
viable nature  when  the  Sub-Dean  of  — —  with 
scrupulous  politeness  requested  him  to  repair 
to  Mr.  -— »'s  rooms^  to  undergo  an  examination 
as  to  the  state  of  his  acquirements*  A  first 
examination  is  a  nervous  thing  at  any  time; 
even  long  preparation  cannot  give  a  feeling  of 
security ;  but  it  suddenly  occurred  to  Henry's 
mind,  that  he  had  had  no  preparation  at  all; 
and  a  feeling  much  like  that  one  has  when  Cart* 
Wright's  butler  nods  one  away  from  the  groop 
of  pale  expectants  to  his  master's  dreaded  pre- 
sence, quivered  in  his  heart,  as  with  slow  steps 
he  crossed  the  quadrangle.  He  tried  to  recol- 
lect what  he  had  once  known ;  he  invoked  the 
shades  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Homer,  Idvy^  and 
all  his  former  torments ;  but  they  answered  not 
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And  yet  at  Eton  he  had  heen  coofiidered  a 
cfeFer  boy.  Could  he  have  forgotten  ?  Ajs  he 
uked  himself  this  question^  a  sickening  and 
iejgndiDg  recollection  of  two  important  years 

fiittered  away  at  the  Abbey  overwhelmed  him. 

Moore's  lively  lines^ 

"  My  only  books 

Were  woman's  looks, 
And  folly 's  all  they  've  taught  me  V 

oeennred  to  his  mind  and  rang  in  his  ears, 
when  he  vainly  tried  to  recall  the  best  reading 
of  some  dispated  passage^  the  fallacy  of  a  par^ 
ticQhr  aigomenty  and  the  working  of  a  difficult 
problem. 

Ettock  another  tum^  to  collect  his  scattered 
senses;  and  as  he  did  so^  Aubrey's  triumph  and 
Eouljr's  despair^  should  he  fsil^  came  to  add 
to  the  anxiety  and  horrors  of  his  mind :  he 
nv  her  bowed  heady  her  tears^  her  blushes ;  he 
iiw  the  cold  provoking  sarcastic  smile  with 
vhidi  he  supposed  Aubrey  would  receive  the 
tidiDp  of  his  fiulure.  Had  the  spot  been  less 
?d)Kc,  he  would  have  thrown  himself  on  the 
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ground  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair ;  as  i1 
every  gownsman  who  passed  him  seem 
object  of  envy:  he  loathed^  he  despised 
self.  Oh,  well  does  idleness]avenge  itseli 
such  hour  atones  for  years  of  humbling, « 
ding  self-indulgence.  As  unable  to  recall 
that  could  avail  him,  he  was  striding  i 
with  frenzied  recklessness  to  the  tutor*s  r 
he  met  a  pale  solemn-looking  scholar  wh 
had  known  at  Eton ;  he  was  hastening, 
with  a  pocket  Plato,  to  take^a  hurried  wa 
air  without  enjoyment  and  exercise  w 
recreation. 

Henry  greeted  him  with  a  feeling  of 
luntary  respect.  They  formed  a  curiou 
trast, — the  pale,  bent,  hollow,  reading  x 
and  the  tall,  erect,  handsome,  non-readin| 
But  th&  one  came  from  a  lecture,  wh 
had  been  publicly  complimented,  and  thi 
of  success  was  in  his  eye  \  the  other  wai 
at  the  prospect  of  a  paltry  first  exami 
and  doubt  and  fear  were  in  his. 

**  Trevanion ! "  he  exclaimed. 
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The  absent  scholar  started^  and  extending 
his  hand  exclaimed^  ^^  Iltzherbert !  is  it  in- 
deed you  ?  are  you  coming  among  us  ?  " 

"I  am  now  bound  for 's  rooms.     I  feel 

ferjrnenrous  about  it^  for  I  have  been  sadly  idle 
oflate." 

^  Idle !  "  said  the  other^  with  a  look  of  sur- 
prise and  horror. 

'^Tes,  cursedly  idle;  but  don't  look  so  so- 
lemn: tell  me,  is a  good  sort  of  fellow  ?" 

"A  first-rate  scholar,"  replied  the  other  de- 
voutly; ^^and  when  I  came  up,  he  kept  me 
three  hours  vainly  trying  to  puzzle  me ;  but  I 
defied  him ;  he  couldnH  floor  me  once." 

"By  Jove!  and  what  will  he  begin  with, 
think  you?" 

"^th  this! "  said  the  scholar,  opening  his 
book  and  pointing  to  a  crabbed  passage ;  sur- 
rounded by  little  pencil  notes  in  Trevanion's 
own  hand.     **  Construe,"  he  said  eagerly  to 

Ktzherbert  flourishmg  his  arm. 
^'  I  could  as  soon,  like  Samson,  carry  yon 

Pteway  on  my  back." 
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*'  Then  hear  me/* 

Fitzherbert  listened ;  he  had  nerer  been  ao 
attentive  in  his  life.  Naturally  very  quick^  and 
with  an  excellent  memory^  he  caught  the  read- 
ing in  a  few  minutes. 

^^  Elxcellent ! ''  said  the  scholar  in  Burprise : 
''  60  in^  and  prosper  ! 

The  next  moment  Henry  found  himself  in 
the  presence  of  a  calm,  gentlemanly  man, 
slightly  bald,  but  whose  smile  seemed  to 
Henry  sarcastic.  Having  ascertained  his  name, 
he  asked  whether  he  was  the  son  of  Sir  Her- 
bert Fitzherbert. 

"  No." 

**  Draw  a  little  nearer,  if  you  please :  oblige 
me  by  construing  that  passage ''  (the  identical 
passage  Trevanion  had  expounded).  Henry 
construed  it  at  once.  The  tutor  made  no  re- 
mark, but  took  up  another  book. 

**  From  what  county,  did  you  say  ? " 

i^Prom  shire." 

^'  You  are  then  related  to  Sir  Herbert  Fitx- 
herbert,  of  Cleveland  Abbey,  -^— shire. 
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^'lam  his  nephew/' 

''Has  he  any  sons?'' 

"None." 

"Any  other  nephew  ? " 

"None." 

^TTiU  pa  oblige  me  by  lookuig  at  this  pas- 
nge  ?''   Henry  looked  at  it, 

''Will  yon  construe  it?''  Henry  began  in 
aheiitating  voice^ — ^he  did  not  see  the  sense. 

^Isit  not  thus  you  would  translate  it?*^  said 
Mr.  -— -,  construing  it  for  him. 

"  V\\h  r^ard  to  this  problem^  should  you 
DoC  coDdade  that,  if  the  given  sides  a  and  b 
are  equal  to  the,  &c.,  &c.,  the  angles  so-and-so 
&e.  vonld  so-and-so,  &c.  &c.  ?'* 

^' I  should  conclude  so.'' 

"That  is  sufficient.  I  shall  have  the  honour 
of  attending  you  to  ^matriculation  to-morrow. 
I^  me  offer  you  some  refreshment.  I  am  glad 
Ae  nephew  of  my  old  friend,  and  I  might  say 
P^^,  has  not  lost  his  time.  How  is  Sir 
HeAcrt?" 
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"  Far  from  well." 

^*  As  great  a  recluse  as  ever?  '* 

"  If  possible,  greater/'  said  Henry,  s. 
able  to  conceal  his  joy,  and  thinking  Mi 
the  most  delightful  man  he  had  ever  me 

^'  By  the  by,  are  you  intended  f 
Church  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no !  " 

'^  Who  has  the  pretty  little  living  <^ 
dale/' 

'*  Its  present  incumbent  is  dying,  but 
my  uncle's  gift/' 

'^  Is  it  indeed  ?  Is  it  promised  ?  " 

*^  No,  my  uncle  is  too  absent  ever  to  c 
himself  about  his  affidrs." 

*'  Then  I  can  do  him  a  singular  serv 
recommending  an  excellent  young  max 
me  beg  your  interest  with  Sir  Herb 
him." 

^'  I  will  write  to  my  uncle  this  evenin 

In  three  weeks  the  incumbent  died,  i 

excellent  young  man,  who  was  nephew 
,  was  vicar  of  Lilydale. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

What  tignifies  the  life  of  man 
An  'twere  not  for  the  lasses  O?*' 

Burns. 


Oiri  momiiig^  about  a  month  after  Fitzher- 
bert's  arrival  at  Oxford^  when  the  novelty  of 
his  situation  had  a  little  worn  off^  and  he  had 
had  tune  to  discover  that  the  society  of  men^ 
kme?er  well-bom^  well-bred^  well-read^  still 
kaves  a  something  to  be  longed  for^  when  he 
bd  jnst  made  up  his  mind  that  even  a  *^  desert 
far  his  dweDing'place^  with  one  fair  spirit  for 
Idi  minister^''  were  preferable  to  all  the  break- 
^parties^  wine-parties^  boatings^  &c.,  where 
00  fidr  spirit  may  be  met^ — Sullivan  at  his  ac- 
^^isUMDed  hour  (that  is^  when  Henry's  table 
^  spread  with  every  luxury^  his  muffins 
^(Nttted  to  a  nicety^  and  his  coffee  that  moment 
Qade  by  his  most  handy  scout,)  lounged  into 

VOL.  I.  H 
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his  room.     He  threw  himself  into  an  ann-d 
which  deserved  a  place  in  the  very  tempi 
Somnus^  so  sleep-promoting  were  its  si 
ing  piUows  of  eider-down ;  while  Henry^ 
ready  hospitality^  sprang  from  a  sofa,  (its 
in  the  luxurious  ease  it  administered,)  and 
sied  himself  in  endeavouring  to  excite 
dainty  appetite  of  his  friend.    Sullivan 
trived,  by  the  very  small  quantities  he  all< 
to  be  put  on  his  plate  at  a  time,  to  appear 
temious ;  while,  had  the  ^^  least  possible  q 
tity''  of  potted  game  and  fish,  and  peril 
pdt^y  and  ortolan,  and  plovers'  ^gs,  and  i 
malades  and  jellies,  and  butter  and  toast,  i 
fins,    crumpets,   sally-lunns,   &c.   &c., 
summed  up,  the  total  would  have  fax  exec 
that  of  Henry,  who  made  an  open  and  lu 
meal  on  two  or  three  substantial  dishes. 

'^  This  chocolat  desani6\&  excellent,  Hen 
said  the  young  epicure,  sipping  a  small  q 
tity  of  Verry's  best  treble-refined :  ^^  I  fl 
myself  that  there  are  no  rooms  in  Oxford  b 
appointed  than  yours,''  he  added,  looking  n 
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Ub  with  an  air  of  satisfactdon.    ^^  Now  that  cre- 
A I  taketo  myself:  true^  chance  assigned  you 
ame  of  the  largest  and  best  rooms,  but  would 
Ir—  recognize  his  gaudy  yet  scanty  fnmi- 
Ubi^  for  vriiich  you  paid  such  exorbitant  thirds 
BtUs  true  temple  of  taste?   What  a  scrft  light 
Mb  through  those  rose-coloured  curtains! 
fkat  a  chaste  eikct  have  those  mother-of-pearl 
obmets !   Ha !  so  they  have  sent  home  your 
hngiDg  lamp  !•— do  you  like  the  design  ?  it  was 
oy  own  planning^  therefore  quite  unique." 
^It  is  indeed  worthy  of  your  taste,  Sullivan." 
^8iy,  rather  of  my  friendship,  which  has 
^vikened  faculties  I  knew  not  I  possessed. 
Then  tell  me — ^your  clock — Cupid  rolling  a  ball 
down  a  hill,  the  dock  contained  in  the  ball*- 
^VM  not  that  a  pretty  device  for  a  time-piece, 
to  show  how  time  flies  when  love  is  near  ? 
TIkd  ihese  mirrors,  which  give  you  for  one 
Had,  and  one  self,  a  number  we  have  neither 
of  08  he^  to  calculate." 
•True,"  said  Henry;  **but  nothing  else." 
^Then  your  flowers,— damask  roses  in  the 

h3 
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month  of  March ;  violets,  blue  aa  eyes  we  know 
of;  carnations,  bright  as  Emily's  lips.  Then 
your  books, — I  ask  you  not  to  like  the  inside^ 
but  does  not  that  rose-coloured  morocco 
its  silver  ornaments  impart  even  to 
an  inviting  air?  does  not  Ovid  look  pure  in  that 
dress  of  virgin  calf -skin,  Thucydides  cheerful 
in  that  bright  green  and  gold,  and  his  compa- 
nions cease  to  appear  dry  in  watered-mlk} 
Then  your  carpets, — ^pride  of  Turkey's  loom ; 
why,  even  Miss  Matthews's  heavy  tread  would 
fall  like  a  rose-leaf  on  your  ear/' 

^^  I  almost  wish  I  could  hear  even  her  tread," 
said  Henry. 

^^  Then  that  sleep-inducing  temple,  where 

"  Young  AdoniB  oft  reposes. 
Waxing  well  of  his  deep  wound." 

Eh !  Henry,  can  we  say  that  ?  would  not  a 
fair  cousin's  bright  eyes  flash  resentment  did 
she  deem  it  were  so  ?  Then  these  bnsts^  which 
almost  seem  to  glow  in  the  rosy  light!" 

^^  And  are  nothing  but  cold  stone  after  all," 
said  Henry, 
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'^Tben  your  gallery  of  beauties^  which  might 
potto  the  blush  Byron's^  Finden^s,  voluptuous 
Qiarles's^  ov  Qeorge  the  Fourth's  of  blessed 
memory!  Here  you  have  loveliness  in  every 
tonBy  from  the  proud  beauty  of  an  eastern 
qoeen,  down  to  the  simple  loveliness  of  an 
lof^  reaper." 

^^  And  gladly  Mrould  I  give  them  all  for  one 
dor  original.  O  Sullivan^  I  am  sensible  of 
vittt  I  owe  you :  you  have  created  a  paradise, 
bat  what  is  paradise  without  an  Eve  ?  This 
f^epast  is  elegant^ 

"  But  what  'b  a  table  richly  Bpread 
Without  a  woman  at  its  head  ?  '^ 

^Rtzherbert,"  said  Sullivan  with  a  warning 
took, « you  have  been  spoilt;  but  come^  since 
^  scene,  planned  by  exqmsite  taste^  and  exe- 
^^  by  conBununate  skilly  seems  not  to  charm, 
I  We  something  to  propose ;  and  if  you  are 
Ac  daring  f eBow  you  once  were,  you  wiH  not 
^  it  the  less  because  it  will  be  attended  with 
•wnerisk.'* 

He  then  said  that  he  had  a  great  wish  to 
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post  to  town  and  back,  to  take  them  by  m 
prise  at  home,  spend  an  hour  or  two  the 
and  be  back,  certamly  not  in  time,  but  at 
risk  beyond  that  of  an  imposition.  ^^  It  will 
such  fun !"  he  added,  ^^  such  scampering,  a{ 
logizing,  blushing,  and  private  scolding  of  ] 
for  introducing  my  handsome  friend  withou 
word  of  notice, — no  time  for  the  toilet :  we  di 
catch  them  just  as  they  are.  Oh,  I  nerer  A 
forget  the  confusion  of  a  pretty  girl  I  oi 
knew — a  very  comme  il/aut  girl  too— a  scho 
fellow  of  my  sister's,  who  always  seemed,  i 
when  you  would,  if  she  were  idsible,  fresh  a 
rose  and  neat  as  a  quaker;  but  one  day,  < 
evening  rather,  for  a  mere  jest,  I  gave  a  ain 
knock,  stole  upstairs,  and  by  the  drawl 
room  fire  saw — la  beUe,  her  hair  in  pap< 
her  form  envelojied  in  a  flannel  gown,  wat 
ing  a  lotion  on  the  fire,  and  reading  Tom  Jon 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  my  litUe  sisters  are  too  aim 
and  their  mamma  too  strict  for  any  such  j 
ceedings ;  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  exactly  I 
they  get  on  when  I  am  not  by :  they  seei 
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nrj  nest  of  love-birds^  so  united  and  attached ; 
bat  a  rarprise  sometimes  is  worth  years  of  in- 
tiinacy  for  getting  at  women's  real  disposi- 

Henry  gladly  assented  to  the  proposal ;  and 
wluk  they  make  their  rapid  journey,  we  will 
take  a  pe^  into  the  dressing-room  at  Mrs. 
Solfifaii's ''  May  fidr/' 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  heavenly  image  in  the  glass  appears ; 
To  this  she  bows,  to  this  her  eyes  she  rears. 

T  is  these  tiiat  early  taint  the  female  soul. 
Instruct  the  eyes  of  yoong  coquettes  to  roll. 
Teach  infant  cheeks  a  bidden  blush  to  know. 
And  little  hearts  to  flutter  at  a  beau/' 

Rapi  op  thb  Lo< 


Beforb  a  table  covered  with  every  variet 
cosmetic^  her  stately  form  and  still  bean 
face  reflected  in  a  large  and  flattering  to 
glass,  sate  the  mother  of  Richard  Sulll 
The  autunm  of  such  a  beauty  as  hers  wa 
Byron  expresses  it,  preferable  to  the  sprix 
many  others.  The  youthful  air,  which  gene 
seems  loath  to  quit  the  form  of  perfect  bet 
she  eminently  possessed;  yet  she  had  the  | 
taste  to  be  aware  that  that  air  is  not  height 
by  a  girlish  and  unseasonable  style  of  d 
She  wore  her  own  hair,  dyed  with  unri^ 
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lidll;  but  it  was  simply  braided  over  her  fore- 
Iiead;  and  confined  beneath  a  blonde  cap^  whose 
Mft  aad  sQverjr  border  lent  additional  lustre 
to  her  well-mann&ctiired  complexion^  and  im- 
puted a  chaste  and  matronly  air  to  her  tout- 
f>uembk.    She  was  somewhat  pale^  but  of -^ 
POR  pesrl*like  paleness^  with  the  shadow  of  a 
(^  tint  on  her  cheeky— Was  it  the  soupqan  de 
'^P   if  so^  none  would  have  suspected  it : 
^  features  were  perfect,  her  eyes  large  and 
'^  of  that  iron  grey  which  retains  its  bril- 
''^cy  ^en  blue  eyes  grow  dim  and  black 
^'i^es  brown«    Her  form  was  worthy  of  a  Juno, 
*Mihe  graceful  bead^  the  swan-like  throaty  the 
blUng  ahottldersy  the  fully-developed  bust,  the 
well-shaped  but  not  slender  wiust,  the  white 
and  \afer  hand>  and  the  well-formed  foot  and 
«iikle«    The  ejqpression  it  would  be  difiBcult  to 
define,  so  much  had  the  face  been  formed  in 
Moety  to  a  winning  but  not  undignified  arch- 
^^^  No  one  would  have  believed  it  possible 
^  Mrs.  Sullivan  could  have  completed  her 

h5 
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fortieth  year ;  and  yet  a  certain  hated  raster 
contained  in  a  never-mentioned  parish^  would 
convince  by  a  very  simple  process  of  arithme- 
tic, that  two  more  lustres,  which  however  had 
taken  nothing  from  her  witching  power^  and 
had  added  much  to  her  art  in  making  up,  had 
brought  her  to  an  age  she  would  not  have  ac- 
knowledged even  to  herself.  Her  daughters, 
four  in  number,  were  in  the  apartment,  and 
seated  among  them  she  reminded  one  of  Ca- 
lypso surrounded  by  her  nymphs. 

^^You  know,''  she  said,  ^^that  I  have  this 
morning  heard  from  Richard, — a  few  linea  to 
say  that  Fitzherbert  and  himself  will  take  ua  by 
surprise  at  about  half-past  six  this  evening.  I 
need  not  remind  you  of  the  awful  crisis  to  which 
affairs  are  come ;  if  you  do  not  get  off  this 
season,  you  must  all  go  out  as  teachers  or  com- 
panions. Richard,  after  all  my  hopes^  encbMUs 
fifty  pounds, — all,  he  pretends,  he  has  been  vUbt 
to  borrow  out  of  a  large  sum  Fitzherbert  placed 
at  his  disposal  to  furnish  his  rooms.  To  be  anre 
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kbai  from  the  same  fund  furnished  his  own^ 
but  wiiat  avails  fifty  pounds  with  our  load  of 
Uii  I  wish  you  now  to  hear  this  heartless 
letter  from  your  sister  Atalanta :  may  it  urge 
yoa  to  do  your  best  to  make  a  more  splendid 
mtdi  than  hers ! 

^Dear  Mamma, 

'  I  am  really  much  distressed  and  annoyed  at 
tkcoDstant  applications  made  to  me*  Twenty- 
live  pounds  is  no  trifle  to  ask  of  one  who 
Itti  only  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  pin- 
Mey  I  I  cannot  lend  one  shilling  more^  were 
itt0M?e  yon  all  from  prison*    My  dress  for 

&  ball  it  D House  has  emptied  my  purse^ 

lad  I  have  seeii  a  pair  of  diamond  sleeve-drops 
farwhich  I  must  forestall  a  quarter's  allow- 
*aoe,  for  I  must  hare  them^  they  are  so  divine ! 
George  is  very  indignant  at  the  contents  of 
foor  letter ;  he  says  he  married  me^  and  not  my 
vbde  bmily*  I  strongly  advise  that  you  should 
1*^  up  your  establishment:  pretend  you  have 
V^  tlie  girls  as  a  finish  into  a  foreign  convent. 
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and  under  assumed  names  let  fhem  ga  out  as 
teachers ;  you  can  then  come  on  a  visit  to  me  i 
you  look  so  youngs  I  am  anxious  people  shonU 
know  you  are  my  mother:  for  Marcia  (wlia 
entre  nous  hegins  to  alter^  she  is  so  6aA)  in« 
sisted  on  letting  every  one  know  that  ahe  was 
my  younger  sister^  for  which  I  shall  never  in- 
vite her  again ;  since  that,  I  have  been  gaesacd 
at  eight-and-twenty.  I  hope  you  will  follow 
my  advice, 

^  And  believe  me,  ever,  T 

^  Your  affectionate  dai^ter^. 

^  Atai^anta  Danybbs* 
'  P.S.  I  have  sent  some  white  satin  shoes 
and  white  kid  gloves,  quite  new,  but  whicb  have 
burst  across  the  right  hand  and  foot;  perhaps 
the  girls  can  mend  them ;  if  so,  they  are  wd^ 
come  to  them.  Not  that  I  imagine  their  feet 
and  hands  are  smaller  than  mine :  I  feel  oon* 
vinced  they  are  not;  but  my  instep  is  much 
higher  than  theirs,  and  my  hand  has  that  digfat 
roundness  of  contour  which  artists  admire  wo 
much.    I  have  also  sent  a  very  pretty  smelling* 
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bottle^  but  irhidi  has  a  hole  in  it,  and  there- 
fore wiU  not  hold  any  thing;  bat  one  of  them 
WKf  fike  to  sport  it,  as  it  looks  very  well. 
I  hire  added  for  you  some  very  fine  ostrich 
feidiei^  which  are  useless  to  me,  as  I  singed 
thematD House. 

^Ihope  I  shall  not  be  bored  with  any  further 
ippGeations  for  assistance;  you  should  not  for- 
get that  I  have  several  times  accommodated 
yoQ  with  a  sovereign,  and  that  I  twice  gave 
Mncia  a  half-crown  to  pay  her  coach  when 
ducttoe  to  paint  me  the  fire-screens,  which  I 
w  gendj  in  hopes  she  will  retouch  them,  as 
Aqrb^in  to  fade  sadly. 

'GSvt  my  best  love  to  dearest  Annie  3  tell  her 
Idoliope  the  black  blonde  mantilla  she  is  work^ 
i>K  for  me  will  be  done  in  time  for  the  fancy- 
Moti  the  20th.  I  quite  depend  on  her,  dear 
^i  and  I  vriA  to  ^ve  her  the  treat  of  seeing 
^  dressed :  *  indeed  no  one  else  can  fix  the 
'^WiBa  properly  on.  I  have  been  thinking  a 
8^  desl  how  we  can  manage  it,  and  I  have 
^BcHed  thai,  as  I  shall  be  staying  at  — — *,  it 
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will  not  be  much  more  than  she  miles  for  hea 
to  walk,  and  I  think  that  would  be  of  greaf 
service  to  her.  My  footman  shall  meet  her  aH 
the  milestone,  that  no  friends  of  mine  maj  see 
her  walking  alone — ^it  might  be  thought  strange  s 
the  sixth  milestone  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fromi 
the  park.    I  would  send  the  carriage,  but  Lad]fi 

6—  B half  expressed  a  wbh  to  see  m]f« 

dress,  and  I  shall  send  it  for  her,  on  the  chances 
of  her  doing  me  that  honour/ 

^'Heartless  indeed !''  exclaimed  Marda,  {m 
tall  commanding  brunette,)  and  her  eyes  flaabedi 
as  she  spoke.    ^'  Let  people  know  I  was  her 
younger  sister, — vain,  artful  woman !  Was  I  to 
sit  tamely  by,  and  hear  her  assert  that  I  per* 
haps  could  recollect  Miss  O^Neil,  though  she 
was  such  a  mere  child  at  the  time  ?    No  in* 
deed !   I  replied  that  if  she  was  such  a  mere 
child  I  could  not  have  been  bom.   Oh,  how  she 
bit  her  lips,  and  what  well-affected  surprise 
and  laughing  disbelief  was  manifested  by  her 
male  parasites  and  female  toadies  1^' 
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'^  Too  did,  my  dear  Marcia,  what  was  very 

ipolitie :  why  not  privately  prove  your  sister's 

Cdsekood  and  folly  ?  yon  might  then  even  have 

'SilteD  a  few  years  more  from  your  age  ihan  you 

^Dold  openly :   it  was  very  unwise.     Perhaps 

lowerer  it  is  all  for  the  best,  for  Htzherbert 

is  iD  I  can  wish  for  you.    But  the  time  draws 

Mr;  they  will  dine  on  the  road^  because  Ri* 

dord  thinks  dinner  mighty  to  a  hungry  man^ 

dotroy  the  influence  of  beauty.     Marcia^  I 

told  you  that  you  are  to  be  in  distress.    Julia 

Greville's  departure  for  India  will  be  a  pretty 

•e&tiiDental  cause, — ^yonr  bosom  friend,  your 

Hermia, — ^ha,  ha,  ha!''  laughed  with  a  soft 

onp^  laugh  Mrs.  Sullivan.    ^^  Angelina,  you 

^  not  look  well ;  a  blonde  is  odious  in  cold 

weather;  have  a  laige  fire  in  your  room,  and  go 

ttd  lie  down  till  it  is  time  to  dress.    Do  brush 

ovttliose  curls  3  your  hair  looks  like  a  wig ;  that 

fittea  hior  should  only  wave,  the  more  careless 

4«  better.    For  you.  Rose,  whose  beauty  con- 

*>^]n health  and  bright  colours,  I  think  you 
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had  better  take  a  run  round  Hyde  Kifk ;  an]y 
put  some  cold  cream  on  your  face>  and  if  yoa 
do  not  look  more  blooming  when  you  come  ia, 
I  myself  will  give  your  cheeks  a  Unge  of  liiar- 
cia's  rouge  d  la  brunette  i  for  you,  Mardit,  re- 
member you  are  to  be  perfectly  pale.  Put  on 
that  white  muslin  dress,  with  tlie  full  haoging 
sleeves  and  golden  fringe : — did  you  wash  and 
plait  your  hair  last  night  ?'* 

'^  Tes,''  said  Marcia,  in  no  very  good  liii« 
mour. 

''Then  brush  it  out  with  oil  that  has  no 
scent,  and  carefully  and  gracefully  dishevel  it.'* 

''  Oh,  what  an  odious  mummery  V*  said 
Marcia ;  ''  how  I  loathe  it !  I  hate  to  locdc  pale 
and  wretched : — how  am  I  to  appear  miserable 
about  nothing  ? " 

''Think  oithis^**  said  Mrs.  Sullivan,  point- 
ing to  the  immense  sum-total  of  a  milliner's 
bill ;  "  think  of  the  life  of  a  teacher ;  think  of 
Atalanta's  triumph;  and  above  all,  think  of 
this  1 "  and  she  flung  her  empty  purse  on  the 
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teUe.  ^  Tcm  will  then^  I  trusty  be  miserable 
enoqgfh.  Anne ! "  sbe  exclaimed  in  a  sterner 
Mioe  to  a  yaong  girl  who,  seated  in  the  embra- 
iireof  a  window^  was  plying  her  needle  in  deli- 
ode  imitaticm  of  black  blonde^  for  the  beauty  of 
fhidi  Mrs.  SuUivan's  dresses  were  fiEuned;— - 

*  Anse  I ''  she  reiterated^  (the  young  girl  looked 
iPi}  ^  Heavens !  how  red  and  inflamed  your 
Cfn  are^  child !  you  look  what  seemed  impos- 
akie,  plainer  than  your  wont.'' 

Anne  repressed  the  tears  that  sprang  to  her 
<9<n  it  this  unfeeling  remark^  and  sidd^  ^^  I  was 
^almost  all  night,  mamma,  and  I  have  been 
^'otking  all  day;  I  was  so  anxious  your  pelerine 
dodd  be  done^  as  you  seemed  to  wish  it  so/* 

''Well,*'  said  Mrs.  SuUivan,  ''and  will  it 
fccdooe?'* 

*  It  will/' 

^  That  is  well :  your  inflamed  eyes  we  must 
Ascribe  to  your  having  wept  with  Marcia." 
•*  (Ml,  no !  '•  exclaimed  Anne,  "  I  cannotr— 
"Sfence!"  said  Mrs.  Sullivan,  "you  need 
vay  notUng,  and  I  make  you  not  the  keeper  of 
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my  conscience*  Make  haste^  for  the  ligjkt  u 
failing,  and  what  you  do  at  night  never  locdn 
quite  French.  Tou  will  have  to  dress  your 
sisters,  and  to  assist  me ;  and  remember  tbaft 
I  will  have  you  finer  than  any  of  them;  put  on 
one  of  Rose's  best  dresses,  necklace,  ear-ringiy 
bracelets  and  rings.  Do  you  dare  to  heaitate  ) 
Oh !  believe  not  that  I  fancy  finery  can  lad 
you  charms ;  but  your  adorned  plainneaa  will 
form  the  better  contrast  to  Angelina's  un- 
adorned beauty ;  and  it  makes  a  family  appear 
amiable  when  more  seems  lavished  on  the  uf^ 
than  the  handsome,''  she  added  sotto  voei» 
'^  Now  at  a  quarter-past  six  you  must  all  be  q[uite 
ready.    I  am  going  to  lie  down  for  an  lunvw' 
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The  young  men  made  a  hasty  but  ezoeOeiil 
repast  at  ,  drank  a  little  good  win^  and 
drew  near  Mrs.  Sullivan's  in  high  spirits  at 
half-past  six.  They  left  the  carriage  at  the  top  of 
the  street,  and,  in  spite  of  Htzherbert's  renaon- 
strances,  with  a  single  knock  (the  preconcerted 
signal  of  Richard  with  his  mother)  they  en<- 
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toed  the  lialL  Richard  made  a  sign  of  secrecy 
to  tlie  lemnt,  and  stole  slowly  up  stairs,  fol- 
IsnPtd  by  Henry,  who  failed  not  to  make  all 
the  ndae  he  coold,  as  the  trick  seemed  to  him 
mdm;  gently  opened  the  drawing-room  door, 
adfsioed  apparently  unnoticed  with  his  friend 
the  middle  oi  the  room,  and  stood  for 
momoits  gazing  at  the  gracefol  and  touch- 
ing group,  composed  of  his  mother  and  sisters. 
Maicia,  who  in  her  dishevelled  grief  looked 
not  unlike  Byron^s  Pythoness,  was  seated  on  a 
kw  fdvet  ottoman  at  her  mother's  feet^->her 
hcsd  resting  on  Mrs.  Sullivan's  lap,  and  her 
pnfik  thrown  into  fine  relief  by  her  mother's 
bhd  cachendre  dress.       The  comb,  which 
appeared  as  if  it  had  confined  her  long  and 
hitroas  hair,  was  at  her  feet,  and  the  tresses 
itthonld  have  gathered  up  fell  round  her  like 
tnQ)  her  hands  hung  listlessly,  her  bosom 
me  oonvnlsively,  and  she  seemed  a  beautiful 
liRitliing  statue  of  grief.    Her  mother,  with 
looki  foil  of  tenderness,  hung  over  her,  and 
**^OAed  to  try  to  hush  her  sorrow  to  rest. 
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Angelina  was  playing  with  the  loose  and  sweep- 
ing tresses,  and  her  pretty  lips  gently  uttered- 
''Dear  Marcia,  be  comforted!"  while  Roee^ 
the  Hebe  Rose,  with  lips  and  cheeks  tfaa'l 
Hebe's  self  might  long  for,  was  sobering  hea 
merry  voice  to  a  plaintive  strain,  accompanied 
by  her  guitar,  and  in  a  sweet  and  silver  tone 
was  singing,  '^  Dear  sister,  let  me  share  thy 
sorrow !  *'  Anne  only,  plain  Anne,  who  could 
not  be  pressed  with  advantage  into  the  groupj 
was  seated  at  a  table  covered  with  an  armoury 
of  lamb's-wool,  working  at  bonnets  whichj 
firom  their  coarse  straw,  monstrous  shapesi^ 
and  calico  linings,  were  evidently  for  the  poar^ 
and  meant  to  be  recognized  as  such  j  but  whidt 
were  kept  for  show,  and  seldom  warmed  the 
indigent,  except  when  poor  Anne  gave  one  by' 
stealth  and  at  a  great  risk. 

Richard  and  Henry  stood  for  some  moments 
in  contemplation,  as  though  unwilling  to  dis- 
turb so  beautiful  a  scene.  That  graceful  figure, 
with  the  long  dishevelled  tresses,  had  called  to 
Henry's  mind  one  still  remembered  with  fhrUl- 
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iagadndntian;  and  Richard^  as  he  watched 
^  Oifraure   countenance^    almost   deemed 

Saddady  Rose  laid  down  her  g^tar^  and 

Mi^  Iter  eyes  appeared  for  the  first  time  to 

fscm  her  brother^  and  with  a  scream  of  joy 

ndied  into  his  arms.    In  a  moment  all  crowded 

nmd  him  with   affectionate  eagerness :  even 

Mircia  seemed  to  forget  her  grief^  as  she  too 

(med  forwards  to  embrace  her  brother.  Fitz- 

kbert  seemed    for  an  instant  forgotten  by 

8a£iiD,  and    iinperceiyed  by  the  rest;   but 

ndcbly  Ricbard,   still  supporting   Marcia's 

tape  form   with    one  arm,  with  the  other 

bedumed  his  friend  to  approach,  and  presented 

Itiffl,  saying,  ^^  Mamma,  I  have  at  length  the 

bppiness  to  introduce  my  best   and  oldest 

friendyHenry  Fitzherbert."  Mrs.  Sullivan  grace- 

&IIy  approached  him,  and  placing  her  hand  in 

lui|With  a  look  that  seemed  to  warrant  that 

ber  heart,  her  maternal  heart,  accompanied  it, 

Mud,  ''  I  need  not  assure  my  Richard's  friend 
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that  he  will  ever  find  in  me  a  mother,  in  my 
house  a  home/' 

^'  Dear  Mrs.  Sullivan^"  said  Henry  warmly^ 
^'  you  know  not  what  a  charm  have  the  wards 
mother  and  home  to  an  orphan  almost  alone 
in  the  world ;  and  such  a  mother^  and  such  t 
home !  they  are  beyond  even  what  I  have 
dreamt  of/' 

'^  Now  then,''  rejoined  Mrs.  Sullivan  play- 
fully, '^  let  me  introduce  you  to  your  new  m^ 
ters.  First,  here  is  my  romantic  Marcia,  break- 
ing  her  little  foolish  heart  because  her  bosom- 
friend  set  sail  for  India  this  momiiig.  My 
child,"  added  the  mother  tenderly,  *^  these  di- 
shevelled tresses  need  some  excuse.  We  wo- 
men, you  know,  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  care  little  far 
the  toilet  when  our  hearts  are  sad;  but  go  and 
arrange  them,  love." 

'^  Oh,  let  their  beauty  be  their  excuse,*'  said 
Henry,  as  Marcia  with  an  abstracted  air  stooped 
to  pick  up  her  pearl  comb. 

^^Dear  mamma,"  said  Richard,  ^^our  time 
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if  90  Acft^  we  cannot  spare  one  of  you  for  a 
momeDt;  Marcia,  leave  those  tresses  as  they 
11^  in  most  admired  disorder;  were  I  not  your 
tndier^  I  would  say  they  look  divine." 

""Now  then/'  said  Mrs.  SuUivan,  ''  this  is 
■7  AngeKna,  mild  and  gentle  as  those  blue 
qfo  and  flaxen  locks  bespeak  hen  And  this 
ii  my  naughty^  lively,  little,  laughing  Rose : 
hok  at  that  April  face,  the  tear  for  the  sister's 
^chased  by  the  smile  for  the  brother's  wel- 
coBie.  I  have  only  now  to  present  my  own 
ifcet  Anne,  my  youngest,  and  therefore  I 
lomfftiines  think  my  dearest  child, — but  all  are 
10  dear,  so  very  dear." 

^And  well  deserve  to  be  so,"  said  Henry, 
Ho  immediately  appreciated  (as  he  thought,) 
&e  maternal  compensation  to  the  poor  plain 
Aane. 

^She  is  my  little  housekeeper  too,  and  will 
PRMtly  give  you  some  tea  and  coffee,  which 
^  prove  her  skilL  Put  by  those  huge  bon- 
wU  and  that  armoury  of  lamb's-wool,  my 
^:  you  have  done  enough  for  the  poor  to* 
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night.  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  see  if  you  can  per- 
suade my  poor  Marcia  that  India  is  not  an- 
other name  for  the  grave ;"  and  she  rose  from 
the  sofa  where  she  had  seated  herself  by  Mar- 
cia,  and  began  an  earnest  half-audible  conver- 
sation with  her  son  about  his  studies,  his  mo* 
rals,  his  health. 

Meanwhile  Henry,  really  interested  by  Mar- 
cia's  grief,  and  wishing  to  assuage  it,  said 
'*  Tour  sorrow,  beautiful  as  it  is.  Miss  Sullivan, 
is  indeed  misplaced;  the  climate  of  India  is 
admirably  suited  to  the  young  and  delicate 
ladies  of  England,  who  often  seem  to  me  the 
very  hothouse  plants  of  the  garden  of  beauty." 

^^  But  the  voyage !  Oh,  the  dreadful  voyage ! 
every  wind  which  may  waft  danger  to  her 
wafts  agony  to  me ;  perhaps  at  this  moment, 
while  I  sit  calmly  here — forgive  me^— your 
sjmipathy  must  excuse  this  untimely  anguish/* 
And  she  buried  her  face  in  her  handkerchief, 
to  conceal  that  she  did  not  weep.  Henry  bent 
over  her ;  he  even  touched  her  hand,  for  the 
grief  of  a  beautiful  woman  speaks  so  eloquently 
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lo  tiio^lieart  of  a  youDg  and  ardent  man,  that 
lie  almost  felt  inclined  to  hold  that  hand  in  his, 
mi  to  breathe  his  words  of  comfort  into  her 
mr»  fiecollecting  himself^  however^  he  only 
aid,  "  Ohj  banish  these  fears,  dear  Miss  Sul- 
fitan;  the  danger  you  speak  of  is  only  that  of 
getting  a  rich  nabob  for  a  husband,  an  esta- 
Uilhment  like  a  queen,  a  perpetual  summer, 
aid  ail  that  can  console,  if  aught  can  console, 
for  the  loss  of  your  company.  Why,  when 
tbcre  it  so  much  to  hope,  why  will  you  indulge 
ndb  groundless  fear  ?  '* 

"Why!"  said  Marcia,  suddenly  fixing  her 
iA  and  speaking  eyes  upon  him ;  '^  who  ever 
iored  aDd  feared  not }'' 

"Nay,''  said  Henry,  ^^  are  we  not  told  that 
peifect  bye  casteth  out  fear  ?" 

"  Yes,  heavenly  love,  and  only  heavenly  love  ! 
While  there  is  aught  of  earth  yet  clinging  to  our 
iKUtfl,  while  the  gold  is  not  yet  free  from  dross, 
^  rose  from  thorns,  the  summer  from  blight, 
vUe  all  below  is  firail  and  the  very  sun  has 
*P^9  there  will  be  no  love  without  fear !  '* 

▼OL.  I.  I 
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They  were  actually  come  upon  the  subject 
of  love,  and  Marcia  suddenly  appearing  aware 
of  it,  said,  '^  But  let  not  my  foolish,  and  I  trott 
groundless  fears  embitter  these  bright  and  fleet- 
ing moments ;  they  are  sweet,— those  moments 
when  we  first  meet  one  we  have  valued  upon 
trust,  and  for  years.  Richard,''  she  added^ 
'^  you  shall  no  longer  complain  of  me ;  I  wiD 
forget  my  sorrow  in  the  joy  of  this  unexpected 
meeting."  And  so  saying  she  threw  herself  ooi 
the  ottoman  at  his  feet,  caught  up  Angelina's 
guitar,  and  with  a  rich  voice  and  the  air  of  s 
Corinne,  improvised,  or  seemed  to  improvise,  6 
song  of  heart-felt  welcome  and  of  thrilling  joy  - 
Angelina,  whose  whole  part  seemed  to  ouisisfl 
in  forming  a  contrast  to  Marcia's  brunette 
beauty,  hung  over  her  till  her  flaxen  haifl 
mingled  with  Marcia's  dark  tresses.  Rose 
glided  about  like  a  spirit  of  joy ;  now  on  han 
brother's  knee,  now  with  her  arms  round  ham 
mother's  neck ;  now  sportively,  and,  as  she  pie- 
tended  to  think,  unperceived,  pelting  Fitzherbci# 
with  rose-leaves  from  a  bouquet  in  her  bosom,  • 
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^Sbe  18  quite  a  child^"  said  Mrs.  SuDivan 
apologeticaUjr;  '*  but  what  can  we  expect  at 
ifteeD?  Pelt  her  again^''  she  ad^^j  and 
Benry  carried  on  the  war  with  spirit^  looking^ 
tpoQ  her  as  a  beautiful  child.  But  Mrs.  Sui- 
Efu  remarked  that  his  eye  returned  to  Marcia, 
and  she  inwardly  exulted. 

Then  Anne's  tea  and  coffee  were  ready — 
tOL  and  coffee  which  Henry  owned  put  his 
teoQt  to  shame ;   and  Rose  would  buttei;  hia 
faulty  and  Angelina  began  to  knit  him  a  purse, 
aid  Marcia,  faithful  to  her  promise,  smiled 
and  was  cheerful;  and  having  left  the  room  to 
Kdc  a  song,  she  stole  to  the  forbidden  rou^e 
i  la  brunette,  and  it  heightened  the  lustre  of 
kr  eyes  and  gave  a  new  expression  to  her 
beanty.      Mrs.  Sullivan,  with  whom  success 
was  virtue  and  misfortune  blame,  as  she  saw 
Henry  gazing  at  her  with  increased  admiration, 
iowardly  approving,  said,  ^' What  a  child  of  im- 
pulse you  are,  Marcia ! — ^your  very  face  is  alter- 
ed :  who  would  recognise  in  the  radiant  blushf- 

i2 
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log  sister,  the  late  pale  and  weeping  frien« 

"  Each  look,  each  gesture  waked  a  new-bom  gn 

replied  iftnry ;  and  at  that  moment  the 
struck*  It  was  a  favourable  moment  Ri< 
thought  to  tear  him  away,  with  the  charm 
upon  him.  Vainly  he  pleaded  and  exposti 
— Richard  urged;  even  Mrs.  Sullivan  f 
that  if  too  late  they  would  never  come  a 
Marcia  with  an  air  of  self-devotion  place 
hand  in  her  brother's,  and  said,  ^^  It  u 
guish  to  part,  but  it  were  wrong  to  stay- 
well  1*^  Then  came  promises,  and  handken 
(if  not  tears),  and  ejaculations  and  press! 
hands. 

They  are  gone.    Mrs.  Sullivan  pressed 
cia  proudly  to  her  side  (if  not  her  heart) 
Anne  wiped  away  the  only  real  tear  tha 
been  shed  that  evening. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"Send  him  to  college.    If  he  there  be  tamed, 
(^  in  one  article  of  yice  reclum'd. 
Where  no  regard  of  ordinance  b  shown 
Or  look'd  for  now,  the  fault  must  be  his  own* 
Some  sneaking  virtae  lurks  in  him  no  doubt. 
Where  neither  woman's  charms,  nor  drinking-bout. 
Nor  gambling  practices  can  find  it  out/' 

CowPEa*8  TiaociMiux. 

It  vQl  be  no  subject  of  marvel  to  those  tic* 
fiainted  with  the  many  temptations  Oxford 
oftra  to  the  dissipated^ — the  unlimited  credit, 
lod  the  ease  with  which  the  little  discipline 
tbere  is  can  be  eluded, — ^that  Henry,  ardent, 
teig  and  fond  of  pleasure,  was  soon  distin- 
guished among  his  companions  more  as  a 
"rowing''  than  a  reading  man.  Fond  of 
omitmg,  boating,  and  all  manly  exercises,  and 
""^  that  we  must  own  it ! — even  of  tandem 
^Hog^  his  handsome  face  was  well  known  to 
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the  proctor;  and  Sulliyan,  who  at  first  haiv 
promoted  his  pleasures,  to  drive  from  his  mina 
any  unpressions  that  might  interfere  with  hk 
views  on  him,  began  to  repent  the  impetus  ha 
had  given  him ;  for  it  was  no  part  of  his  phm 
that  his  most  intimate  friend  should  be  shunned 
by  the  steady,  that  he  should  be  led  away  bji 
pleasures  which  made  him  independent  of  his 
society,  and  in  which  he  must  waste  moneji 
which  might  be  so  much  better  employed.  Buf 
what  plan  could  he  pursue  whilst  waiting  foB 
the  impression  he  trusted  Marcia  had  made^ 
to  be  confirmed  by  further  acquaintance  F 
He  felt  that  he  must  rescue  him  from  the  in- 
fluence of  those  who  could  teach  him  to  spend 
his  money,  and  to  do  without  his  assistance. 
For  this  purpose  he  affected  a  change  in  his 
own  mode  of  life^  took  to  reading  r^ularly, 
attended  lectures  and  chapel  duly,  gave  up  all 
pleasure-parties  that  interfered  with  his  duties, 
and,  when  rallied  by  Henry  on  this  sudden 
change,  acknowledged  that  he  was  ashamed  ol 
throwing  away  advantages  his  mother  had  some 
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^Kfficnifj  in  giaoting  him,  that  he  reproached 

himadf  as  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian  for  the 

Sit  be  had  lately  led.    Then  turning  to  Henry 

mmd  seizing  his  hand,  while  tears  from  some 

source  rose  in  his  eyes,  he  eloquently 

passionately  pointed  out  to  him  the  dan- 

^en  he  was  incurring,  the  time  he  was  losing, 

and  ended  by  gaining  a  promise  that  he  would 

read  6ve  hours  regularly  with  him,  and  attend 

leetores  and  chapel,  as  those  should  do  who 

U  any  r^ard  for  character  and  self-respect. 

The  Wily  Sullivan  had  many  motiyes  in  this 
{at)ceeding;  he  would  have  with  those  in  power 
tte  merit  of  his  own  and  his  friend's  reforma- 
ti<m,  he  would  be  making  the  most  of  his  time, 
^  fitting  himself  to  gain  college  honours  and 
locntive  etceteras.  In  case  other  ends  were  frus- 
trated he  would  regain  all  his  influence  over  his 
inend,  and  add  to  his  kindly  feelings  toward  him 
that  higher  a£Fection  we  always  entertain  for 
one  who  has  won  us  fit>m  evil  ways  and  made  us 
'^^pcctable  in  our  own  eyes  and  in  those  of  good 
'o^.   All  diis  he  effected  by  a  coup  de  maiire. 
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Henry^  touched^  affected,  surprised  by  Ri< 
emotion,  gave  the  promise  he  required  wither 
much  reflection ;  but  once  ^ven  it  was  sacre- 
In  return  for  these  concessions,  Sullivan  pe 
mitted  Henry  to  extract  a  promise  that  1 
would  share  in  his  amusements  occasionall; 
This  for  some  time  he  had  quite  ceased  t 
do ;  and  thus  he  continued  to  gratify  his  o^ 
love  of  dissipation  with  the  air  of  making 
sacrifice  to  his  friend's  happiness. 

One  morning,  as  they  were  reading  togc 
ther  in  Henry's  room,  the  post  came  in^  an 
three  letters  were  delivered  to  Henry.  Tl 
first  was  in  an  elegant  female  hand ;  it  was 
hand  well  known  to  Henry,  and  brought  tl 
warm  tide  fresh  from  his  heart  to  his  cheel 
The  interest  it  excited  was  sufficient  to  desire 
any  curiosity  about  the  others,  and  it  was  n^ 
till  he  had  read  and  re-read  the  closely  writtc 
and  crossed  epistle,  that,  having  consigned  it  1 
his  desk,  he  took  up  its  companions.  *^  Ha,  hi 
what  have  we  here  ?  An  anonymous  love-lette 
by  all  that 's  mysterious  !— let's  see.    Sullivai 
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sixnld  joa  like  to  hear  what  this  glazed  and 
sceotedpiece  of  affectation  conveys?''  Sullivan 
laughingly  assented. 

''  Rtzherbert  1 
"I  take  up  my  pen  because  my  heart  is  fiill^ 
cmi  to  bursting,  (^^  Ha,  ha! "  observed  Sullivan, 
"'in  tliat  case  a  dagger  would  ease  her  more ;  but 
jnoceed;") — a  heart  which  will  no  longer  be  re- 
ftnuDed,  but  yields  itself  a  proud  yet  willing 
victim,  asking  only  to  be  allowed  to  adore  its 
conqueror  ! — ^to  be  allowed  to  offer  itself  as  a 
lacrifice  on  the  shrine  of  devotion  to  him ! 
Pitzherbert,  such  are  the  terms  of  its  surren- 
der !  Dost  thou  grant  them  ? — wilt  thou  soothe 
tbe  perturbed  and  fluttering  spirit  which  did- 
tales  these  lines,  and  which,  like  a  frighted, 
wounded  bird,  is  beating  itself  to  death  against 
ite  cage  ?     Fitzherbert,  wilt  thou  wreathe  with 
roses  the  chains,  the  now  galling  chidns,  which 
yoke  my  once  proud  soul  to  thine  ? — ^wilt  thou 
>Qule  and  bless  thy  too  entranced 

"E.J/* 
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'^  P.S.  There  is  a  lane  not  £ar  firom  Prosp- 
Castle^  which  the  swains  call  Woodbine  Lan 
there  sometimes  on  Wednesday,  at  half-p; 
two  o'clock  P.M.,  does  one,  who  loves  ■ 
wisely,  bat  too  well,  wander  forth  to  muse 
him,  in  whom  natm'c  has  collected  all  1 
scattered  excellencies  of  all  human  kind,  1 
youth  ycleped  Fitzherbert." 

Long  and  hearty  was  the  laugh  which  si 
ceeded  the  perusal  of  this  rhapsody.  Tn 
the  mention  made  of  Prospect  Castle,  Hex 
had  no  doubt  that  it  proceeded  firom  M 
Brown;  and  the  young  men  decided  that 
Wednesday  next,  at  ^^  half-past  two  p.m."  tt: 
would  take  the  chance  of  some  sport  by  p: 
senting  themselves  in  '^  Woodbine  Lane.''  T 
next  letter  was  one  of  less  pretension,  vnritt 
in  an  unaccustomed  round  hand,  folded  inU 
square  and  secured  by  a  wafer,  with  the  u 
press  of  a  thimble. 

*^  This  is  a  hand  as  new  to  me  as  the  last 
said  Henry,  as  he  read  : 
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m  "  Honoured  Master  Harry^ 

M  ^^Ibumblj  beg  your  honour's  pardon  for  pre- 

W       'moiDg  to  write;  but  hearing  you  are  at  Oxford^ 

^  being  in  great  distress^  I  trust  your  kind 

^cart  will  find  some  excuse  for  me.     Poor  mo- 

^faer  (here  the  paper  was  blotted,}  is  dead! 

She  has  left  us  all  broken-hearted  and  unpro- 

Wded  for ;  we  have  not  a  firiend  in  the  world* 

&f  7  little  brothers  are  in  want.     I  could  earn 

something,  but  I  cannot  leave  them*    We  have 

to  quit  in  a  month,  and  then  where  to  go 

what  to  do  I  know  not.    Oh !  do  forgive  me, 

Harry ;  in  this  trouble  I  have  thought 

'  you,— in  this  trouble  did  I  say  ?  oh,  sir,  I  have 

vMifer  ceased  to  think  of  you,  in  joy  and  grief, 

Imhfa  and  sickness,  want  and  plenty.    Oh,  if 

ycm  would  write  me  a  line  of  advice !     And — I 

am  80  ashamed  to  say  it — ^if  you  could  assist  my 

?oor  little  brothers !  perhaps  among  your  great 

^ds,  sir,  some  lady  might  want  a  maid. 

^ou  know,  sir,  that  I  am  respectable,  and  no* 

^^^  comes  amiss  to  me  in  needle- work  and 

^ch  Uke.     Oh,  Master  Harry,  I  ask  not  for 
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myself^  but  for  these  poor  children.    I  could 
gladly  die^  but  I  cannot  see  them  die.     May 
God  and  you  forgive  me,  master  Harry ! 
'^  I  am  ever  your  most  humble 

'^  And  dutiful  servant  to  command, 

"  Fanny  Wilson." 
"Poor  Fanny!"  said  Henry,  as  the  tears 
rose  to  his  eyes  at  this  artless  tale  of  sorrow ; 
and  the  fair  and  simple  face  of  his  first  and 
rustic  love  rose  to  his  memory — '^  poor  Fanny ! 
in  her  simplicity  she  never  dreams  that  a  cha* 
racter  from  me  cannot  benefit  hen  Richard!'* 
he  said,  while  his  fine  eyes  beamed  with  the 
pride  of  a  virtuous  resolution,  ^^  you  know  the 
chestnut  hunter  I  have  so  long  coveted.  I  hear 
from  the  Abbey  that  Sir  Herbert  consents  to  my 
purchasing  it,  and  I  may  draw  on  his  banker  for 
the  amount.  I  will  draw  on  the  banker,  but  it 
shall  be  to  secure  this  little  family  from  want. 
Tou  shall  go  with  me  in  a  few  days  tc  see 
them,  to  convey  them  the  money,  and  to  be- 
hold their  joy : — in  the  mean  time  I  will  write 
a  line  to  poor  Fanny/' 
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He  did  w,  mclosiug  a  small  sum  for  her 
present  distress.  Then  recollecting  an  engage- 
ment  with  a  friend^  he  urged  Sullivan  to  accom- 
pany him;  but  Sullivan  declined;  he  wished  to 
read,  and  would  await  Henry  in  his  rooms. 
Heory  therefore  departed^  leaving  him  there. 

SoIIiyan  watched  him  from  the  window  as 
he  crossed  the  quadrangle ;  then  went  gently 
to  the  door,  secured  it,  pulled  down  the  blinds, 
and  proceeded  to  the  table  where  stood  Fitz- 
herbert's  desk.    Although  he  was  quite  alone, 
hk  cheek  grew  pale  and  red  by  turns,  and  his 
hand  trembled  at  the  thought  of  the  base  and 
dastardly  action  he  was  about  to  commit ;  but 
he  checked  the  rarely  intruding  voice  of  con- 
foeoce,  and  opening  the  desk  took  out  the 
ktter  he  had  that  day  seen   Henry  receive. 
*^  Fool !  *'  he  said,  **  were  there  not  some  secret, 
k had  shown  it  to  me;  and  oh,  doubly  cursed 
fool  to  leave  it  in  my  power  to  unravel  it !"   The 
ktter  was  very  long,  too  long  for  us  to  tran- 
scribe, written  as  it  was  in  all  the  overflowing 
Memess  of  Emily's  heart ;  but  there  was  in 
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the  devotion^  the  trusting  affection^  and  thes 
eloquent  simplicity  of  the  epistle,  something- 
that  charmed  even  the  hard  and  worldly  hearts 
of  Richard  SulliFan  into  a  wish  to  be  thus  be- 
loved.    In  one  part  she  said,  "  I  did  not  write 
last  week  because  I  was  ill, — ^not  too  ill  to  write, 
Henry,  but  too  ill  to  write  cheerfully,  happily, 
as  I  would  ever  wish  to  write  to  you.     I  am 
now  quite  well,  beloved !  a  letter  from  yoa  has 
in  it  more  power  to  soothe  my  spirits  and  to* 
heal  my  sufferings  than  all  that  the  art  oF 
iEsculapius  himself  could  devise.    What  wilL 
you  think  of  me,  Henry,  when  I  tell  you  thaU 
all  my  hopes,  fears,  nay  my  very  existence 
seems  concentrated  in  the  hour  that  brings  the? 
Oxford  post  to  the  Abbey  ?    If — and  oh,  how^ 
often  is  it  thus !— -if  there  are  no  tidings  of  you,. 
sad,  dispirited,  nay  miserable,  I  begin  again 
my  weary  watch ;  or  turning  to  the  few  letters 
of  yours  that  I  possess,  I  try  to  guess  from 
their  short  and  hurried  contents  when  I  have 
a  chance  of  hearing  from  you  again.      But 
beloved !  on  those  too  happy  days,  those  days 
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^fit^  otjofy  of  rapture^  when  the  lines  your 

itod  traced  but  twelve  hours  before  are  pressed 

tomy  lips, — those  moments  that  seem  to  com-* 

posate  for  months  of  misery^— then,  dear 

fieniy,  wild  with  joy  I  wander  through  all  the 

Mnes  that  we  have  loved  together^  think  over 

CToy  treasured  word  of  yours,  (and  oh,  how 

cvefol  has  memory  been  of  her  precious  trust !) 

4  shutting  out  all  outward  objects,  I  recall 

^kie  features  so  wildly,  fondly  loved;   and 

^^^  dear  Henry,  alone  with  the  thought  of  yon, 

f  have  a  source,  a  soft  perennial  source  of  joy, 

^1^  I  would  not  exchange  for  all  the  happiness 

^I^  world  stores  up  for  the  free  of  heart.     I 

become  a  very  idler,  Henry*    What  charm 

the  scHig  to  whidi  you  do  not  listen  ?  What 

ixsterest  has  the  page  that  is  not  read  with  you  ? 

^^hy  should  I  walk,  when  walk  where  I  will  I 

mball  not  meet  you  ?   Why  should  I  draw,  when 

your  taste  cannot  guide  my  pencil,  nor  your 

pnose  hallow  the  employment?    No,  Henry, 

vy  time  is  divided  between  the  few  moments 

i&  which  I  hear  from  you,  and  the  long,  long 
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hours  in  which  I  am  thinking  of  you,  weep  J 
for  you,  watching  for  you,  praying  for  yo 
Sometimes  I  wonder  if — and  the  mere  doc 
makes  my  heart  stand  still, — if  you,  love,  slu 
in  aught  this  deep,  this  fervent,  this  engroi 
ing  interest.  Whose  were  those  beautiful  lit 
you  once  quoted  ? — 

'  Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart, 
T  is  woman's  whole  existence/ 

*^  O  Henry !  the  memory  of  those  lini 
(would  I  had  never  heard  them !)  they  hau 
me  night  and  day.  God  grant  this  outpour! 
of  my  heart  may  not  weary  you ;  but  no,  h< 
should  I  treasure  the  record  of  each  changi 
feeling,  thought,  and  dream  of  thine  ! 

^^  You  ask  me  of  Mr.  Aubrey ;  oh,  my  jealo 
love !  let  us  not  speak  of  him ;  and  yet  tl 
jealousy,  so  distressing  to  me  once,  is  now  tr< 
Bured  in  my  heart  with  its  most  precious  store 
that  jealousy !  is  it  not  a  blessed  assurao 
of  your  love  ?  and  yet  I  love  you  with  a  dev 
Hon  words  are  too  poor  to  tell,  and  I  am  z 
jealous.    How  have  I  wept  over  your  toQchi 
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^^^ption  of  Miss  St.'Clair's  beauty  and  grief ! 
>&ow  liave  I  smiled  at  your  animated  account 
^  the  sweet  Mrs.  Sullivan   and  her  lovely 
^'^iigliten !   Is  it  that  I  love  too  well,  that  my 
^cart  18  too  full  of  love,  to  find  one  comer  there 
Am  any  other  passion  ?"    (It  is  strange  to  mark 
how  this  simple  but  devoted  girl  arrived,  with 
^o  touchstone  but  her  affection,  at  the  same  con- 
clusion with  the  most  worldly-minded  of  mo- 
i^luts,  where  he  says,  ^^  Hy  a  une  sorte  d'a- 
^^uturdont  Fexcks  emp4che  la  jalousie.*^)  "  But 
XU),"  she  added,  ^'  I  will  not  question,  for  my 
l^cvt  returns  but  one  answer ;  I  will  not  doubt, 
for  to  doubt  is  to  be  miserable ;  I  will  not  fear, 
for  death  were  preferable  to  the  realization  of 
^fear.    And  now  the  details  you  ask  for,  of 
^  most  monotonous  existence.     Miss  Mat* 
^I^cvg, — ^I  cannot  even  laugh  at  her  affectation 
now  you  do  not  point  it  out, — she  is  more  with 
Qiy  mide  than  she  formerly  was,  and  I  am  glad 
rfthia;  for  I  have  no  spirits  for  her  folly,  nor 
for  lug  gloom.     She  is  in  high  good  humour, 
t        for  yesterday  she  did  not  wait  on  him  as  usual 
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with  her  ^  little  volume,'  and  be  sent  to  know 
the  cause.    Mr.  Shuffle  too  is  often  heie^  fre> 
quently  with  our  uncle,  but  more  frequently 
with  Miss  Matthews.   I  dislike  him  daily  more 
and  more,  and  I  think  sometimes  bis  intimacy 
(I  scarce  know  why)  may  injure  you ;  but  he 
dared  to  talk  of  your  extravagance ;  O  Henry, 
he  never  will  again,  in  my  presence  at  least. 
I  see  I  have  secured  his  cordial  hatred,  and  I 
glory  in  the  cause  and  its  result.    I  have  been 
speaking  to-day  to  Canter  about  the  mare  you- 
mean  as  a  surprise  for  Mr.  Sullivan ;  he  says  it- 
is  now  beautifully  trained,  and  it  is  indeed^ 
Henry,  a  noble  creature,  black  and  shining  a» 
Miss  Matthews's  wig,  new  from  Truefit's ;  itft^ 
head  is  small,  its  neck  arched  proudly,  iti^ 
mane  glossy  and  flowing,  its  feet  seem  formed 
to  overtake  the  wind,  and  yet  so  light,  they 
might  tread  on  flowers  and  only  bow  their 
heads.    She  knows  me,  Henry ;  for  as  she  is  for 
your  dear  friend,  I  look  upon  her  as  a  friend  of 
mine;  and  she  will  let  me  stroke  her  velvet 
neck,  and  she  will  run  to  me  in  the  fields  and 
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vigb  when  she  sees  me ;  in  short,  dearest,  she 

N^-ttid  that  is  saying  much,— -she  is  worthy 

tfjoar  chosen  friend— 'of  Mn  Sullivan.     I 

ifaiogt  io?e  him  for  his  fraternal  conduct  to 

fn— he  has  won  you  from  the  dangerous  paths 

ofpleasare,  you  say,  and  he  is  smoothing  those 

offitdom  and  of  science.    Oh,  Henry,  how 

Bfiieart  blesses  him  !  how  my  very  soul  seems 

^  thaok  him  !     May  God  reward  him  as  he 

*icrvcs!" 

Iliere  was  much  more,  but  at  these  words 

^piq>er  dropped  from  Sullivan's  hanc  ^9  and  he 

^tood  for  a  moment,  pale,  conscience-stricken, 

^th  parted  lips  and  thick-beatmg  heart;  and 

^^en  recovering  himself,  he  raised  his  eyes  to 

^I^  mirror  opposite  which  he  stood,  and  as  if 

'^^iHwriing  some  su^estion  of  his  plotting  heart, 

.«  said,  "  Ha,  ha,  ha !  is  that  a  face  to  supplant 

a  woman's  love  the  hateful  but  unequalled 

of  Fitzherbert, — that  pale  cheek,  that 

^^oatracted  brow,  that  sneer  from  the  very  soul  ? 

"INo,  no,"  he  said,  clenching  his  hands,  **  I, 

^^ificd  as  I  am,  might  toil  through  life  to  win, 
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(and  perhaps  fail  at  last)  what  that  gulled  fod 
can  make  his  own  by  one  glance  of  his  unmean- 
ing eyes,— one  display  (they  call  it  a  heayenlT* 
smile,)  of  his  white  teeth.  What  has  he  done^ 
to  win  such  love  as  this  ?  Oh !  the  luxury  oT 
being  thus  beloved!  By  heaven  it  shall  be- 
mine  !  The  mind — ay,  there  I  think  I  master' 
him — and  women  won  by  outward  show  at  first: 
are  only  fixed  and  fettered  by  the  master  mind. 
And  fame  and  name !  fame  can  fling  a  hal<^ 
round  deformity  itself.  What  wins  a  woman's 
heart,  and  makes  it  proud  to  beat,  like  seeing* 
him  who  loves  her  spurn  for  her  a  charmed 
applauding  world  ?  That  name  and  fame,  they 
shall  be  mine,  they  never  shall  be  his.  I  never 
won  a  woman's  real  love  such  as  this  this  fond 
young  creature  paints.  And  yet  what  has  Fiti- 
herbertbut  his  form?  Oh,  beauty!  such  a  nothing 
in  thyself,  but  such  a  blessing  through  the  lore 
it  wins !  I  do  hate  Fitzherbert !  but,  by  all 
the  fiends,  I  will  o'erreach  him  yet :  to  person 
I  '11  oppose  a  mind  well-stored,  a  tongue  aU 
eloquence  and  skilled  to   flatter,    (and  Mol 
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neazis  skilled  to  win,)  a  heart  that,  burning  to 
k  tralf  loved,  appears  unwillingly  to  yield  it- 
adf.    To  the  proud  name  he  has  inherited  I 
win  oppose  one  by  myself  made  great ;  and  for 
bk  many  other  outward  blessings,  as  fortune, 
statioo,  leisure — ^his  fortune,  much  of  it  shall 
be  my  own — his  station,  I  will  seek  a  higher 
— his  leisure,  let  him  enjoy  it,  leisure  1 11  have 
none !  I  will  contrive  to  see  this  loving  Emily ; 
and  if  she  be  in  person  what  he  paints,  in 
Buod  and  heart  what  this  epistle  speaks  her, 
in  have  her  love,  her  fortune  and  her  hand. 
ifld  so," — ^he  added,  folding  the  letter  and  care- 
^y  replacing  it, — '^  the  secret  is  this  mare  for 
^ :  well,  and  what  of  that  ?   have  I  not  de- 
^c^red  more  than  that, — for  what  ?   have  I  not 
^Ome  to  be  a  foil  to  him  ?  a  royal  stud  would 
'te^  repay  me  for  one  pang,  so  that  account 
^^amds  well ;  he  is  still  my  debtor.    Fah !  I  am 
"fcicat  such  a  woman  as  to  let  a  trivial  act  of 
IcmJudness  melt  my  heart— it  must  be  hard  for 
1^"* ^  hniT  tn  do.    No,  no;  I  am  not  such  a 
-^^xj  fooL"    So  saying  he  drew  up  the  blinds. 
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unclosed  the  door^  and  hastened  along  tt 
river-side  to  cool  his  brow  in  the  fresh 
that  dimpled  the  fair  face  of  the  Isis^ 
to  chase  by  the  aid  of  outward  objects  Ub 
thoughts  that  flushed  his  cheek  and  quickene  < 
his  pulse. 

When  he  returned  to  Fitzherbert'sjrooms,  k. 
found  him  eagerly  awaiting  him. 

Henry  had  formed  a  pic-nic  party  to  Newn 
ham;  and  Sullivan^  whose  mind  was  too  un 
settled  for  study^  consented  with  apparent  re 
luctance  to  make  one  of  it    It  was  a  merry 
light-hearted^  Oxford  party;  all  good  rowen 
and  good  fellows^ — a  very  different  thing  froK 
good  men^  by  the  bye, — they  had  more  taste  foi 
substantial  than  intellectual  food  (witness  the 
baskets  loaded  with  provisions),  and  perhaps 
more  wine  than  wit.    There  was  an  Oriel  man, 
proud  of  the  array  of  first-rate  scholars  his  col- 
lege had  produced;  a  Baliolite^  priding  him- 
self on  the  very  discipline  that  bored  him  in 
his ;  a  Christchurch  man,  glorying  in  the  many 
tufts  his  college  boasted ;  a  Queen's  man,  nofc 
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w  proud  of  his  college  as  of  himself^  as  the 
oost  per8e?eriiig^  if  not  most  successful  pun- 
Iter  in  it  j  there  was  a  University  man,  proud 
of  beiog  gentlemanly ;  and  a  Trinity  man,  gen- 
tlemanly without  being  proud.    But  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  all  these  various  kinds  of  pride 
•eemed  merged  in  that  of  feathering  an  oar  and 
x^Dg  a  laugh. 

On  flowed  the  stream  and  the  conversation, 

^  on  glided  the  time  and  the  boat,  ^'  youth 

at  the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  the  helm.'*    The 

Oriel  man  was   something  of  a  pedant,  the 

(3iristchurch  man  something  of  a  boaster,  the 

Biliolite  something  of  a  poet,  the  University 

man  something  of  a  dandy,  and  the  Trinity  man 

Mmething  of  a  traveller.    Our  ^'gentle  reader, 

«k1  oh,  still  gentler  purchaser,'^  knows  by  this 

time  what  Fitzherbert  and  Sullivan  were ;  and 

tke  native  bonhommie  and  kind  heart  of  the  one, 

ttdthe  acquired  tact  and  knowledge  of  human 

^>*^  of  the  other,  made  them  pleasant  in  so- 

CKty, and  therefore  popular*  ''Oh,  what  a  scene 

^  piinter  or  for  poet ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Spon- 

^the  Baliolite, — a  tall,  thin,  fair  young  man. 
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with  very  light  hair  and  very  blue  eyea, — ^^  might 
one  not  fancy  that  the  sun  is  enamoured  of  our 
placid  Isis?  See  how  his  rays  seem  to  Idfli 
each  azure  dimple^  and  to  run^  as  if  in  pursuit, 
upon  her  bank !  ** 

^^  Ha,  ha,  ha !  A  run  upon  her  bank !"  re- 
plied Mr.  Quibble  of  Queen's :  '^  I  know  a  lady 
banker  who  would  not  thank  him  for  liis  ran, 
—oh,  you  sir  err,— d'  ye  take  it  ? " 

It  was  a  little  while  before  any  one  did  take 
a  pun  so  far-fetched  and  so  very  bad ;  but  like 
all  execrable  puns  it  raised  a  laugh :  and  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Chester  exclaimed  that  it  re- 
minded him  of  the  Duchess  of ,  to  whose 

parties  he  went  with  his  friend  Lord  A , 

and  whose  wealth  was  well  known — 

^^  Like  the  Isis,  to  overflow  her  bank,"  put  in 
Quibble. 

The  Trinity  man,  Latour,  now  began  an 
animated  description  of  scenes  presented  by 
the  banks  of  foreign  rivers ;  the  gay,  dancing, 
volatile,  and  well-bred  people  that  hand  in 
hand,  but  rarely  arm  in  arm,  sport  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine. 
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^  YcB,"  interrupted  Quibble,  *^  the  French 
"c  a  polished  people ;  now  the  only  French 
aUih  the  Iris  can  boast  at  present  is  to  be 
3aDd  on  Jasper's  boots." 
^  Then  the  Amo  and  the  Tiber  gliding  along 
^  eonntry  so  rich  in  classic  recollections ;  the 
^vines  with  'their  amethystine  clusters';   the 
XBirked,  impassioned  features,  black  eyes,  and 
l)rown  skins   of  the  lower   orders,  in   their 
^ark  ragged  draperies  of  orange,  crimson  and 
pople,  little  disposed  to  toil  in   a  country 
^iKre  nature,  without  the  aid  of  art,  spreads 
^her  perpetual  banquet.    There,''  he  con- 
^aed,  '^  I  have  seen  them  sleeping  away  the 
'iHuiy  hours ;  love  only,  which  in  Italy  has  all 
^  power  ambition  and  interest  have  else- 
^^iiere,  waking  and  watching  at  such  an  hour ; 
^«e,  in  the    shade  of  ruins   hallowed   by 
'Oemory,  and  on  the  soil  once  trod  by  Ctesars, 
^cipios,  and  all  the  great  of  yore,  the  ragged 
l%aBaQ  lover  pours  into  his  mistress's  ear  a 
tta  that  contains  more  real  poetry  than  is 
ke  found  in  many  a  modem  English  epic ; 

K 
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or  the  twang  of  a  guitar  awakes  the  echoes  tk 
once  responded  to  the  trumpet's  blast  and  i 
shout  of  victory.** 

He  then  passed  on  to  the  rivers  of  (remuuii 
and  gave  an  amusing  account  of  the  Genoa 
students^  with  their  wild  garb^  fiery  tempen 
and  guttural  language, 

"  You  have  been  in  Spun  too^*'  said  Spon 
dee^  ^^  have  you  not  ?  Is  it  not  Florian  who  de 
scribes  the  Guadalquiver,  in  which  the  maidic 
Spain  bathe  their  ebon  locks  ?  ** 

'^  Ebb  on  !**  interrupted  Quibble.  It  wtt  ^ 
punable  word,  but  he  could  not  make  it  tdl 
it  was  a  failure,  and  all  laughed  at  his  die 
comfiture. 

"  Where,'*  continued  the  poet,  '^  all  the  me 
are  brave,  and  all  the  women  tender/* 

*^  Rather,  tinder/*  said  Quibble,  nothin 
abashed. 

^'Now,**  exclaimed  Fitzherbert,  ^^I  propo 
that  we  stop  and  dine  under  that  beech." 

^'  First,  my  dear  fellow,''  rejoined  the  ev€ 
lasting  Quibble,  ^^  let  us  have  the  beach  uod 
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v;— ^There  came  to  the  beach  a  poor  exile  of 
Erin,"'  he  hummed^  as  the  party  landed* 

^There  is   something  in  this  scene   that 

RDinds   me   very    much   of   Lord   L 's 

ckateau^  where  I  was  staying  last  year^"  said 
Chester. 

''Well^  now  we  can  do  without  any  chat' 
•i,"  said  Quibble,—"  d'  ye  take  ? " 

Chester  felt  he  could  gladly  take  him  and 
fling  him  into  the  river;  but  the  spreading  the 
doth  gave  a  turn  to  the  conversation,  which 
now  became  more  general.  The  'tongues/  and 
'ribs/  and  '  champagne,'  and  all  the  hacknied, 
v^uiscme  old  puns  were  played  off  by  Quibble, 
^  nerer  let  any  opportunity  pass,  however 
Metched  in  process  and  lame  the  result.  He 
>Aed  for  pie,  because  he  was  piously  disposed; 
^Kmght  some  of  the  party  would  soon  find  their 
^"^standing  fail  them,  and  their  soiUs  to 
^;  recommended  a  tumbler  of  rum  to  Ches- 
^  because  he  thought  he  would  presently 
1^  such  a  rum  tumbler ;   and  announced 

*«t  be  had  thought  of  a  repartee  (he  was 

k2 
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pleased  to  call  it)  to  the  remark  which  it  wa 
said  always  posed  the  celebrated  witling  A-^ 
when^  as  he  was  eating  a  duck  with  apple-saue 

B cried  out,  *^  A !  you  eat  duck  like 

goose/'  He  could  have  said,  "  True,  I  migl 
have  known  that  when  you  came  I  should  ha^ 
had  sauce  enough." 

The  party  by  this  time  were  merry  enough  ' 
laugh  at  anything  and  everything.  Then  can 
songs.  Fitzherbert  had  a  fine  voice  and  go« 
ear.  And  at  last,  all  who  could  sing  and  s 
who  could  not  clamoured  and  chorused  to^ 
ther ;  and  evening  coming  on,  they  returned 
their  boat,  as  little  fit  to  steer  it  as  any  par* 
that  ever  left  Newnham  after  a  similar  exem 
sion,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

-And  first  I  feel  anxiety 

To  show  you  our  "  Society 

Of  meny  fellows," — free  and  gay, 

fiegalar  rioters  are  they. 

And  their  whole  life  is  holiday.      • 

Hie  requisites  for  happiness 

Are  few, — are  what  these  men  possess : 

With  lively  spirits,  self-conceit. 

And  little,  very  little  wit" 

Anbtbr's  '  Faust*. 

^>  must  be  confessed  that  many  of  the  party 
^^rc  fairly  tipsy,  and  none  quite  sober.    Their 
^Uoats,  their  songs,  and  their  unhallowed  mirth 
^^akened  the  echoes  which  seemed  to  a  fanci- 
ful ear  to  respond  as  in  mockery ;  and  twilight 
^^astened  to  fling  her  veil  over  the  flushed  faces 
^the  now  somewhat  quarrelsome  party. 

Quibble  had  fairly  enraged  Chester  by  pun- 
'^  upon  his  motto,  and  had  highly  incensed 
^c  Honourable  Onyx  Jasper,  who  wore  an 
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unsuspected  hypocritical  wig,  by  telling  hii 
that  the  '^  locks  of  his  head  would  prove  ket 
to  many  hearts/'  Upon  this  Jasper,  who  hi 
some  half-drunken  apprehension  that  his  w 
was  detected,  shaking  his  ambrosial  curl 
asked  him  fiercely  what  he  meant. 

^^  I  was  just  thinking,''  said  Quibble^  ^^  wb 
ther  that  fiine  head  of  hair  is  your  own/' 

"My  own,  sir!" 

^^  Oh !  I  only  mean  whether  it  is  your  on 
by  birth,  right,  or  by  purchase."  And  wr 
half-drunken  folly  he  gave  a  twitch  (a  shai 
one  too,)  to  a  long  curl  that  the  wind  blew 
his  face  >  when — O  horror !  and  O  dismay ! 
shade  of  Rowland  !  and  O  soul  of  Truefit  !-h 
came  the  whole  splendid  Hyperian  fabric,  ai 
Quibble  stood  aghast  and  awed,  as  I  have  set 
a  fearful  child,  who  in  attempting  to  gather 
flower  has  suddenly  uprooted  the  whole  plat 
He  did  not  remain  so  long,  for  Jasper  with  o: 
hand  wrenched  back  the  clustering  treasm 
and  in  his  haste  to  cover  the  poor  head  < 
which  the  close-nipped  red  hair  looked  n 
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^^^alike  a  stubble-field,  he  placed  the  hind  part 
S^oremost,  imparting  to  his  appearance  (faint  as 
"^aif  the  lighty  and  dim  as  were  the  eyes  of  the 
^wctators,)  an  expression  so  irresistibly  comic 
'^istall  joined  in  a  long  and  boisterous  laugh. 
^U§  was  not  to  be  borne :  Jasper,  a  very  pow- 
erful man^  infuriated  at  the  detection  and  the 
ijdicule,  dashed  Quibble  against  the  seat,  so 
^bat  he  fell  backwards,  with  his  head  hanging 
over  it.  There  was  a  rush  of  two  or  three  to  aid 
him  to  rise,  and  the  boat,  borne  down  by  their 
w^ht,  all  but  capsized.    One  man  who  was 
lying  near  the  edge  had  a  narrow  escape ;  there 
was  a  splash,  and  some  said  a  cry ;  and  in  the 
now  ^sible  darkness  a  hat  was  seen  floating, 
but  it  was  supposed  to  be  Jasper's  hat,  which 
lad  disappeared  when  his  wig  gave  way.    The 
tipsy  are  easily  enraged,  and  easily  reconciled ; 
>Dd  the  blow,  which  had   they  been  sober 
nugfat  have  had  fatal  results,  was  immediately 
fdrgireD,  and  the  quarrel  ended  in  a  great  d\&- 
t^J  of  studied  fondness,  and  a  constant  re- 
lation on  the  part  of  Quibble,  with  a  tipsy 
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jerk  and  nod  of  his  head^  of  ^^  You're  a  goc 
fellow^  Jasper ;  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  felloe 
ship — a  Maudlin  fellow !  a  fellow  of  Maum 
lifiy^^*  ye  take  ? — a  very  good  fellow  !'* 

After  peace  was  restored^  those  who  were  aU 
to  row  became  a  little  more  alive,  and  the  bof 
went  on  more  swiftly ;  and  the  fair  round  moo 
looked  out  of  the  dark  blue  sky  upon  tb 
darker  blue  of  the  water,  giving  in  her  queec 
like  bounty  a  silver  token  to  every  ripple  oftb 
Isis  and  every  leaf  of  the  grove. 

Fitzherbert,  who  we  grieve  to  say  had  bee 
among  the  most  merry  and  least  wise,  havin 
been  half  dozing  for  some  time,  awoke  in  tt 
full  light  of  that  holy  moon,  and  called  to  Sn 
livan.  Sullivan  did  not  reply,  and  Henry  ti 
peated  his  name,  shouting  it  aloud ;  sUll  tbei 
was  no  answer. 

^^  You  may  call  long  enough,"  said  one,b 
asleep  and  quite  tipsy,  from  the  bottom  of  t 
boat.    A  horrid  apprehension  darted  throu 
Fitzherbert's  mind,  and  sobered  him  in  an 
stant, — he  started  to  his  feet. 
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I         *'Godofiea?en !  what  do  ye  mean  ?* 

"  Wh-y-jr-y/*  said  the  tipsy  man,  raising 

I     his  swimming,  dozing  blood-shot  eye  for  a 

mneo^^'Imean  that  Sul-li-SuIl— Sul-li-van 

went  over  during  the  row." 

''Fooir'  exclaimed  Henry,  and  with   his 

I     powerfal  arm  he  raised  him  by  the  collar; 

"  Pool ! "  he  exclaimed,  *'  dnmken  fool  I  do  you 

loeao  that  you  saw  Sullivan  go  over,  and  gave 

"0 alarm  ?  if  so,  by  heaven  you  shall  follow." 

^  in  the  fiiry  of  the  moment,  his  passions 

^ted  by  the  wine  he  had  taken,  he  had  raised 

^  stammering  and  still  drunken  man,  and 

^^  about  to  fling  him  into  the  river,  when  a 

^^  skiff  suddenly  shot  alongside  of  them, 

^d  Sullivan  dripping  wet,  and  now  quite  sober, 

^^ved  his  hand  to  its  owner,  and  sprang  into 

hia  own  boat,  in  time  to  prevent  Henry  from 

hlasting  his  existence  by  the  mad  passion  of  a 

DHaoent    The  little  skiff  shot  lightly  on  with 

Its  nngle  inmate ;  but  as  the  moon  fell  on  the 

pale  cheek  and  shadowy  form  of  its  occupant, 

k5 
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Henry  recognised  his  studious  feUow-tiRveller 
Walter  Meredith. 

He  turned  with  a  rapture  for  which  words  are 
weak,  and  with  eyes  full  of  tears  of  joy^  to  Sul- 
livan, and  having  let  the  tipsy  man  sink  like  a 
log  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  he  learned  that 
Sullivan  had  fallen  into  the  river  when  the  boat 
was  so  near  capsizing ;  and  as  he  was  a  very 
poor  swimmer,  he  must  have  sunk  had  not  a 
man  in  a  skiff,  Meredith  by  name^  rescued  him 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life }  for  Sul- 
livan was  so  giddy,  so  frightened,  and  perhaps 
still  so  tipsy,  that  he  could  not  reach  the 
shore. 

The  lesson  this  pic-nic  taught  Henry  was 
worth  a  world  of  homilies.  When  be  reflected 
on  the  intense  anguish  of  the  moment  in  which 
he  had  missed  his  friend,— on  the  awfiil^  mare- 
deemable  crime  into  which  his  excited  passions 
were  about  to  hurry  him, — ^when  he  heard  the 
deep  snore  of  the  poor  wretch  whose  breath  he 
had  so  nearly  quenched  for  ever^  be  made  a«i 
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'^Jotum  neTer  to  exceed  a  few  glasses^  to 
^hicb  resolution  he  the  next  day  added  ^'  at 
^cmst  when  going  on  the  water/' 

Wednesday  Game^  and  the  young  men  had 

*^!0t  fingotten  Woodbine  Vale^  and  two  o'clock 

^•M.  They  determined  to  set  off  somewhat  early 

aaid  reconnoitre  the  environs  of  Prospect  Castle, 

SBoertain  whether  the  Castle  contained  any  fair 

lodfe  to  whom  Sullivan  could  play  preux  che* 

vofier;  and  with  light  hearts,  and  on  Henry's 

aide  an  affection   increased  ten-fold   by  his 

fiie&d's  recent    danger,    they  cantered  gaily 

sloi^.    Sullivan  was  mounted  on  the  mare 

^ed  at  the  Abbey,  for  which  he  expressed 

d  due  surprise  and  gratitude ;  and  their  only 

^iixiety  seemed  now  to  be  to  make  the  most 

^  the  frolic  that  offered  itself,  but  how  that 

^as  to  be  done  they  let  chance  decide. 

They  soon  found  out  the  lane,  which,  flanked 

^  high  banks  and  floored  by  black  mud,  did 

^MH  offer  one  dry  spot  for  lady's  foot.    By  a 

^icaitoas  road  they  arrived  at  the  back  of  the 

^^^^.    It  was  a  little  building  with  turrets 
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and  parapets — it  seemed  the  chosen  refuge  c 
damp  and  dismay ;  and  its  woeful  rough-cai 
face  was  stained  with  the  verdant  tears  evm 
dropping  from  its  eye-like  windows.  In  spit 
of  the  aspiring  name  of  Prospect  Castle^  it  wa 
situated  in  a  hollow^  with  no  view  but  an  ar: 
play- ground  before,  and  a  kitchen-garden  b« 
hind ;  true,  on  the  side  of  the  play-groun4 
skirting  the  road,  there  was  a  formal  trellis 
walk,  and  the  kittice-work  and  thick  foliag 
concealed  those  on  one  side  from  the  view  ^ 
those  on  the  other. 

As  Henry  and  Richard  heard  a  female  voic 
and  laughter  they  alighted,  and  walked  the 
horses  by  the  side  of  the  trellis-walk.  Tb 
lady  ceased ;  and  a  voice,  a  man's  voice,  replies 
Sullivan  and  Fitzherbert  both  felt  sure  the 
had  heard  that  voice  before.  Their  attentioi 
was  instantly  arrested  by  hearing  the  perso* 
observe, 

'^  Well,  my  dear,  least  said  is  soonest  mend 
od ;  but  as  to  that  chap  Fitzherbert,  I  advis 
you  to  give  him  the  go-bye;    what  if  he  i 
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oepiieir  and  heir  to  Sir  Herbert  Fitzherbert 
— tiiat's  that!  he  may  be  disinherited^  cut 
off  with  a  ahilling,  if  he  displeases  the  old 

hoy." 

'^I  would  thank  you,''  said  the  lady  haughti- 
Ij)  "to  speak  more  respectfully  of  rank  and 
UkioD." 

"Ha!  miss,"  retorted  the  gentleman,  ^'  may 
be  I  haFe  no  reason  to  look  up  to  his  rank.  I 
ikire  the  entr^  of  rooms  in  Christchui'ch  he 
sever  set  his  foot  into.  I  say  nothing ;  I  make 
00 boast;  I  wish  to  be  loved  for  myself  alone. 
If  you  accept  my  offer  I  shall  leave  Oxford 
^ntery  and  we'll  go  on  a  tour  through 
f'rance.  I  have  a  good  income,  and  your  old 
{oremor  won't  be  behind-hand,  I  dare  say  :  so 
I  shall  slip  out— I  mean  I  shall  call  tomor- 
row ;  by  that  time  you  will  have  seen  the  chap 
'itzherbert ;  and  if  that  comes  to  nothing,  as 
1  trust  it  will,  I  'm  the  man  for  your  money, 
^  I  believe,  after  your  own  heart.  Oh,  my 
^ ! "  and  he  drew  near  and  kissed  her  not 
^Qctaut  hand,  which  she  resented  with  a  box 
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on  the  ear ;  and  then,  arm  in  arm,  she  led  hin 
to  the  gate, — he  still  kissing  the  hand,  anc 
she  with  vulgar  forwardness  pushing  him  out 
as,  sporting  a  bit  of  dog-Liatin  (picked  up  1l 
knew  how),  he  said,  '^  Vale,  vale,  pulchra  mui 
lier,  pax  vobiscum !" 

By  this  time  Henry  and  Sullivan  had  reach^ 
the  entrance,  and  as  the  damsel  stood  flirtin.. 
with  her  beau,    she  opened  the   gate  upo 
Henry  and  Richard,  and  pushed  playfully  oifl 
—one  of  the  Christchurch  scouts  ! 

Richard  had  hastily  formed  his  plot,  an* 
had  whispered  to  Fitzherbert,  **  Bow  very  lo^ 
to  the  scoundrel.*'  Poor  Beaufet  the  scout  was 
quite  embarrassed  and  alarmed;  shamefocec 
and  trembling  he  made  a  hurried  bow^  anc 
was  hastening  on.  Henry  and  Richard  simul- 
taneously took  off  their  hats  with  a  low  bow ;: 
he  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it,  unless  it 
were  in  derision,  and  with  this  idea  he  has- 
tened on  faster  than  before.  The  homige 
had  not  escaped  the  lynx- eye  of  Euphemia 
Jane ;    she  was  ready  armed  with  bonnet,  pe- 
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line,  and  parasol  for  Woodbine  Lane ;  and 
diefefore  she  blushingly  and  simperingly  said 
she  wai  just  going  to  take  a  promenade  in  a 

street  spot    They  b^ged  to  accompany  her^ 

and  walked  their  horses. 
^  How  long^"   said  Sollivan^   "  have   you 

bownthe  Honourable  Mr.  Beaufet?'' 
"Honoarable ! ''  she  said,  but  immediately 

diecked  the  air  of  surprise,  and  replied,  ^'  Oh 

lie  is  very  intimate  at  the  Castle.'* 
^  Denlish  proud  fellow  !  '*  rejoined  Sulli- 

^-  ^how  he    hurried  off   when    he   saw 

*'  Are  yon  intimate  with  him  ?  **  asked  the 
^^^rung  lady. 

''Oh,  no;  I  cannot  say  I  am  exactly  inti- 
;  one  cannot  expect  to  engross  much  of 
time  of  a  man  who  has  the  entree  of  the 
of  the  ProTOst,  the  Fellows,  and  every 
in  Christchurch." 
''Should  you  suppose  he  is  rich?''  asked 
'ftbe  young  lady  with  affected  unconcern. 

'^  Rich !    ay,  as  Croesus :    I  can  form  no 
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notion  what  his  private  resources  may  be,  be 
extensive  no  doubt;  then  he  has  a  highl 
important  and  most  lucrative  office ;  they  sa 
that  when  Lord  G  was  in  Oxford,  Bear: 

fet  was  present  at  all  his  most  select  parties 
indeed  his  lordship  was  so  partial  to  him  t 
hardly  took  anything  offered  by  any  one  els** 
and  admitted  Beaufet  into  his  bed-chamb* 
before  he  was  up:  that  shows  the  intima'3 
terms  they  were  on/' 

^^  I  think,"  said  Euphemia  Jane,  after 
few  minutes'  reflection,  to  Fitzherbert,  wbr 
offered  his  arm,  '^  that  the  weather  looks  vec 
suspicious  (the  sun  was  shining  and  the  shs 
unclouded) ;  besides,"  she  added,  '^  I  ough 
not  to  be  walking  with  gentlemen  without 
chaperon." 

^  Oh,  I  am  chaperon  enough,"  said  Sullivan 
^^  and  not  half  so  tiresome  and  mischievous  ai 
many." 

*^  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir,"  said  Misf 
Brown  in  high  wrath ;  ^'  if  you  want  a  subjed 
for  mirth  you  have  TnigtalfPn  in  selecting  me ;" 
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mdsbe  stnitted  on  with  an  air  that  belied  her 


»«"i 


^£ophemia  Jane^"  exclaimed  Iltzherbert, 
'^  amufled  and  keeping  pace  with  her,  '^  this 
^ooy,  nay  cruel :  am  I  not  here  invited  by  tl 
^tle  hand  which  would  now  so  cruelly  i 
Mse  me  ? — has  not  that  very  hand  assured  n- 
^fc^t  your  heart  is  my  own? — am  I  not  th 
•'Tain  ydeped  Fitzherbert  ?" 

^'Tou  are  the  fool,  the  impertinent  fool, 

Fcleped  Fitzherbert,  I  believe,"  said  the  vixen, 

stopping  in  the  middle  of  the  road  with  height- 

cs^cd  colour  :  ^'  a  gentleman  indeed  !    I  wish 

tl&«  Honourable  Mr.  Beaufet  were  here    to 

crbjastise  you  as  you  deserve ;  I  should  like  to 

turn  duck  you  both  in  that  pond;''   and 

cUttle  fury  stamped  in  the  mud. 

^Nay,"  said  Fitzherbert  with  a  repressed 

bYXuk,  while  Sullivan  laughed  aloud,  '^  is  not 

tftBis  sweet  messenger  of  love  the  offspring  of 

^iMt  iu)w  infuriated  mind  ? " 

He  was  quite  calm,  and  speaking  expressly 
^  pompous  tender  language.    Before  he  waa 
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aware  of  her  intention,  the  little  shrew  snatchedfl 
the  letter  from  his  hand,  tore  it  into  twenty 
pieces,  and  flinging  it  into  the  pond  ex* 
claimed,  *^  I  want  none  of  your  letters ;  and 
thus  I  reject  and  scorn  your  proposals:  and 
molest  me  not,  nor  dare  to  follow  or  address 
me  again,  if  you  do  you  will  be  responsible 
to  the  Honourable  Mr.  Beaufet." 

The  young  men  remained  for  some  time 
laughing  heartily  at  an  adventure  which  had 
furnished  them  with  so  much  amusement, 
though  of  a  different  nature  to  what  they 
expected.  At  length,  as  they  were  returning^ 
Henry  said,  ^'  And  yet,  contemptible  as  is  the 
little  manoeuvring  vixen,  we  ought  not  to  lend 
ourselves  to  the  imposition  of  that  scoundrel ; 
the  girl  has  some  money,  and*^  '* 

"  And  doubtless  he  has  some  too,  my  dear 
Henry:  you  are  ridiculously  scnipulouBy  to 
use  his  language ;  she  will  have  the  best  of  the 
bargain;  what  is  it  but  mutual  deception? 
wbat  are  half  the  matches  in  England  bat 
mutual  deception  ?     Miss  Brown  pretends  to 
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be  amiaUe,  gentle,  and  loying — Mr.  Beaufet 
jntads  to  be  a  person  of  rank  and  influence : 
^degrees  the  truth  comes  out;  Mr.  Beaufet 
if  the  end  of  the  honeymoon  finds  he  has 
tmied  a  rixen — Miss  Brown  discovers  she 
i  vtdded  to  a  scout !     My  dear  fellow,  the 
tiiiaes  and  fBoilts  by  both  find  in  each  other 
A  perpetual  punishment.    Come,  it  is  just  re- 
tribution, and  you  must  not  oppose  it.'' 

Hie  next  morning  Mr.  Beaufet  appeared  as 

^Hd  in  all  his  capacities,  as  Quibble  said, 

"mnSk  his  usual  capacity,    Henry,  who  did  not 

fid  ^te  justified  in  spite  of  Sullivan's  rhe- 

^nic,  hoped  that  he  would  think  he  had  been 

ci^poBed,  and  would  never  present  himself  at 

tke  Castle  again. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  a  country  lad 
^ged  to  see  Fitzherbert ;  he  was  shown  in, 
^then,  with  many  drcumlocutions,  it  ap- 
TtKed  that  he  had  picked  up  a  bag,  that  on 
*<ttdung  it  he  had  found  nothing  but  a  book, 
^Vf^f  a  handkerchief,  and  a  card  with  Fitz- 
wrbert'B  address.    As  nothing  worth  having 
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was  to  be  got  by  keeping  it,  the  peasant  det 

mined  to  try  what  he  could  get  by  restor 

it,  and  Fitzherbert  opened  it  with  some  i 

riosity ;  there  was  indeed  his  address,  wh 

he  remembered   having   given   to  Euphei 

Jane  on  the  coach  at  her  earnest  request ; 

paper  contained  only  a  rough  copy,  with  m 

errors,  of  the  letter  beginning  *^  Fitzherbert 

but  the  book, — ah!  there  was  a  discover 

the  book  was  called  the  *^  Ready  Writer/' 

opened  of  itself  where  a  leaf  was  folded,  wl 

leaf,  headed  ^^  Letter  from  a  lady  despera 

in  love,''  contained  the  identical  effusion  He 

had  received,  with  few  alterations— only  in 

original  it  began  '^  Adolphus."    Having  rei 

nerated  the  peasant  for  the  heartylaiigh  t 

discovery  afforded  them,  Henry,  ascertaii 

that  he  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  ] 

spect  Castle,  inclosed  the  bag  and  its  cont 

to  its  owner.    It  was  evident  they  had  I 

dropped  some  days  back,  as  the  damp  (tl 

had  been  no  rain)  had  saturated  the  bag. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Qb,  Jore .'  Ohy  sorrow !  the  pursued  and  the  pursuer. 

William  Howitt. 


It  was  a  bright  and  sunny  April  day  when 
fleorj;  anned  with  the  draft  he  had  intended 
for  the  purchase  of  the  chestnut  hunter,  and 
aeoompanied  by  Sullivan,  checked  his  horse's 
pace  that  he  might  enjoy  a  scene,  dear  from 
the  recollections  of  childhood,  and  radiant  in 
actual  beauty.  They  were  passing  through  the 
well-kept  avenues  of  that  most  beautiful  of 
dran  scenes  Windsor  Forest, — ^beautiful  when 
the  trees  wear  the  gay  livery  of  the  young  and 
playful  damsel  Spring, — beautiful  in  the  fuller 
ka{  and  darker  colours  of  that  sober  matron 
Sommer, — more  beautiful  still  in  the  endless 
^^sri^  of  Autumn,  who,  like  a  fanciful  old 
^iy  seems  to  wish  to  hide  the  ravages  of 
time  under  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, — and 
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charming,  even  when  hoary  Winter,  like  ag 
that  cannot  be  concealed,  and  therefore  ton 
its  pride  into  another  channel,  displays  r 
withered  form,  and  waves  its  locks,  wbil 
with  the  snows  of  time,  appearing  to  glory  i 
being  at  once  so  hale  and  so  old. 

The  sod  was  literaUy  enamelled  with  floweri 
the  pink  and  the  white  May,  nowhere  f 
beautiful,  were  hung  with  garlands,  whid 
were  they  stored  in  Maradan's  boxes,  vn 
fresh  from  the  hands  of  art,  not  nature,  wcydl 
enchant  many  a  modern  belle,  who  would  novi 
as  her  palfrey  bore  her  under  their  Bhad« 
inhale  their  rich  scent  without  delight^  an 
push  them  aside  with  a  feeling  of  impatience* 

Henry  was  enjoying  one  of  the  ambroaif 
moments  of  existence ;  he  was  returning  as 
young,  a  happy,  a  fited^  an  uncontrolled  an 
affluent  Oxonian  to  the  scenes  where  he  ha> 
delighted  to  wander,  and  '^  snatch  a  feaifc 
joy,"  as  a  buoyant,  often  penniless  Etoniac 
Sullivan's  feelings  were  somewhat  different 
he  retraced  scenes  where  he  had  plotted  as 
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hof  witb  a  head  and  heart  still  plotting  as  a 

mo;  lie  was  still  by  the  side  of  one  to  whom 

k  ihrajs  appeared  secondary^  but  whom  he 

lad  always  resolved  should  be  subservient  to 

Mm.    The  recollection  of  the  burning  and 

withering  feelings   which  had   dried  up  the 

iRmtaios  of  youth  and  hope  in    his   heart, 

■ckened  him  as  his  many  years  of  useless 

^Mimolation   were  recalled  by  past  scenes. 

Henry  still  rode  by  his  side,  handsome  beyond 

description  :  the  horse  Sullivan  rode  was  his 

gift,  the  money  in  his  pocket  was  his  loan ; 

he  inwardly  writhed  as  he  marked  in  their 

dadows  the  tall  commanding  figure  of  Fitz- 

herbert,  and  his  own    small  and   somewhat 

iBiignificant   form*       They   were    going    to 

Uiold  one  not  seen  for  years,  one  whose 

derotion  to  Henry  Richard  had  vainly  tried 

bf  wily  arts  to   shake;   for  from  a  boy  a 

jedoQs  wish  to  be  loved  had  filled  his  heart ; 

he  waa  of  course  the  confidant  of  the  boyish 

bme,  and  as  letter-bearer,  &c.  he  had  done 

^  best,  or   rather  worsts  to   supplant  his 
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friend ;  and  as  he  thought  on  all  these  thin| 
a  deadlier  hatred  for  Fitzherbert  filled  b 
heart,  and  a  corresponding  expression  was  o 
his  lip. 

"  My  dear  fellow/'  sidd  Henry  pla3rfaiii 
accosting  him,  *^  you  look  as  you  used  to  lool 
sometimes  when,  as  a  &g,  you  were  plottisf 
the  murder  of  a  brace  of  ducks  for  yoai 
master's  supper." 

Sullivan  recovered  himself  in  a  moment. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  he  said,  "  with  horro: 
and  self-condenmation  of  a  boyhood  so  0 
spent,  of  a  system  of  education  so  productiiN 
of  evil." 

*^  Nay,"  said  Henry,  *^  it  works  well :  on 
best  and  finest  men  are  Etonians ;  and  tb 
fag  who,  in  compliance  with  the  recogniie 
authority  of  his  master,  exerts  hb  ingennit; 
in  providing  him  a  supper,  is  no  more  a  thii 
than  the  man  who,  in  obedience  to  a  graspiD 
general,  plants  his  standard  on  the  fortress  < 
a  rival  power,  destroying  all  who  resist^  if 
murderer.    Depend  upon  it,  no  man  cqpa) 
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of  tonuog  out  well  was  e^er  injured  by  Eton, 
and  8  mean  and  cowardly  fellow  will  show 
Idc  nature  iM^ether  brought  up  there,  or  un- 
der mamma's  own  eye,  with  a  tutor  hired  at 
duree  hundred  per  annum,  to  teach  him 
'Latin  and  vartue,'  as  Lytton  Bulwer  has 
It" 

It  would  not  have  been  difficult  for  Sullivan  at 

least  to  argue  this  point,  so  much  can  be  said  in 

firoar  of  private  education,  but  one  fact  flashed 

across  his   mind  and  silenced  him.     Henry, 

frank,  open,  kind-hearted,  ardent  and  generous, 

was  an  Eton  boy:  he  was  resigning  a  long 

coveted  hunter  for  a  charitable  purpose — he 

was  hastening  to  the  humble  cottage  of  a 

beantiful  being  devoted  to  him  and   in  his 

power;   and  no  thought  unworthy  of  purity 

itodf  was  prompting  his  speed  and  lighting  his 

noUe  countenance — Had  Eton  spoiled  him? 

Bichard  Sullivan,  plotting,  deceitful,  cold,  and 

jet  jealous,  interested  and  ambitious,  loaded 

the  benefits  of  one  he  hated,  yet  flattered, 

accompanying  him  on  this  errand  of  mercy 

VOL.  I.  L 
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and  charity,  to  the  cottage  home  of  an  orpbrn 
girl  who  had  not  betrayed  him  when  vamtji 
prompted,  but  had  pitied  and  forgiven, — anc 
the  hell  in  his  heart  was  painted  on  his  ooon- 
teuance.  He  was  an  Etonian  truly,  but  if  Etoc 
were  at  fault,  why  does  she  boast  so  many  licfl 
Fitzherbert,  so  few  like  Sullivan  ?  No,  Sulli- 
van would  have  been  the  same  plotti^,  aitfiil 
being  if  born  in  the  purest  sra  of  the  Ghrdn 
states,  or  if  reared  among  the  «elf-tortiiiiig 
brethren  of  La  Trappe. 

They  have  reached  the  little  wicker  gate  €■ 
the  forest  cottage ;  already  the  rose  des  quairm 
saisons  before  noticed  was  clustering  over  tha 
porch  and  adorning  the  walls.  Henry  re- 
marked with  surprise  and  pleasure  thact  the 
beautiful  little  garden  had  not  run  to  waste  as 
he  had  expected,  but  was  rich  in  spring  flowers 
and  kept  with  a  nicety  and  care  few  nobles 
command.  The  fevourite  flower  of  the 
orders,  the  polianthus,  boasted  literally  balls  tf 
blossom ;  the  double-daisy,  red  and  white  an* 
pied,  formed  tufted  borders ;  the  dark  leaves  dL^ 


Hit  quite  cooced  a  profuftion  of  double  violel^ 
tf  m  rnUgo  Uue,  imd  the  air  was  redolent  of 
im;  the  little  wtsSks  .were  brigbt  with  gravel 
aad  tnm  borders.  A  boy,  whom  though  mwh 
fawn  Hemy  recogniiied  as  one  of  hb  little 
fQte|i;<^  came  forward  to  bold  tbeir  borses^ 
iBddwjr  altered  the  bumble  dwelling. 

At  an  open  window  of  the  neat  little  room^ 
MOBiided  by  cbildien  all  emjdoyed^  sate  a 
HQODg  girl  in  deep  though  somewhat  faded 
Bovroing,  bending  over  bar  work  so  intently 
thit  ahe  did  not  hear  tlieir  gentle  entrance ; 
ttd  they  had  time  to  maik  that  little  Fanny, 
*>  they  used  to  call  her,  had  grown  from  the 
iGgbt  thin  giri,  into  die  tall  slender,  but  well- 
nonded  woman. 

A  seat  muslin  cap,  white  as  snow,  and  well 
^'^  to  her  humble  station,  covered  the  fair 
*^  hair,  parted  on  her  pretty  forehead ;  the 
*f^l>W)wg  were  so  faint  they  would  not  have 
^  leen  on  a  skin  less  purely  white ;  there 
**  ^  soft  sadness  on  that  round  face  that 
Hoify  did  f^Qi  remember,  but  it  auited  well  tiie 

l2 
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orphan's  dress  of  faded  bombazine.  The  chil- 
dren soon  perceived  the  visitors^  and  were  in 
a  tumult  in  a  moment.  Fanny  looked  up— a 
faint  shriek  passed  her  lips;  she  rose,  and  stood 
for  a  moment,  now  pale,  now  crimson,  unable 
to  articulate  a  word.  Henry  approached  her, 
kindly  took  her  hand,  gently  inquired  after  her 
health ;  and  she,  overcome  by  the  soft  accents 
of  that  well-remembered  voice,  recalling  as 
it  did  her  motlier — her  happy  dawn  of  youth, 
leaned  against  the  window-seat,  and  burying 
her  face  in  both  her  hands  burst  into  an 
agony  of  tears,  which  for  some  moments  flowed 
uncontrolled. 

Meantime  the  children  looked  warlike  and 
angry,  as  affectionate  children  always  do  at  a 
stranger  whose  presence  occasions  tears  to 
those  they  love.  Fitzherbert  was  trying  to 
soothe  Fanny ;  Richard  was  looking  on  with  a 
bitter  sneer.  Children  are  ready  physiogno- 
mists, and  the  eldest  little  boy  turning  all  his 
anger  upon  Sullivan,  went  up  to  him  and  said, 
*^  Why  do  you  come  here  to  make  sister  cry?"" 
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^Hiuh^  husb^  naughty  boy^''   said  Fanny 
irjing  her  tears ;  and  then  first  perceiving  Sul- 
&an,  she  dropped  a  low  rustic  curtsey  and 
tried  to  smile.     The  effort  after  a  time  suc- 
ceeded, and  like  the  sun  on  an  April  day  her 
eifes  smiled  through  her  tears^  and  though  her 
petty  Hp  still  quivered  she  came  forward  and 
Bade  Henry  and  Sullivan  sit  down ;   and  at 
tkir  request  with  modest  dignity  she  seated 
Ivnelf,  and  while  the  tears  now  and  then  filled 
^  pretty  blue  eyes  and  divided  their  long 
l^ibes,  Henry  felt  a  brother's  interest  for  the 
&ir  orphan.    Inconstant  and  susceptible  where 
^^^fQnn  were  concerned,  Sullivan  was  thinking 
^  delightful  it  would  be  to  be  loved  by  that 
•■^^Jest,  humble,  confiding  girl.    After  Henry 
^^3  with  an  awkwardness  he  himself  felt  sur- 
''^^  at,  forced  upon  Fanny  the  draft,  which 
^the  her  feelings  he  called  a  loan,  he  asked 
^  what  she  was  doing  and  what  were  her 

^lie   was  taking  in  needle-work,  which  a 
^t^  (and  she  coloured  deeply)  had  procured 
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her^  and  ahe  was  well  paid  for  it ;  but  Bhc*  wishedl 
to  go  out  as  a  lady's  maid ;  sbe  coold  not  earn 
enough  at  her  needle  to  support  her  brotbenr^ 
Here  Sullivan  drew  near,  and  in  kindest^  gen- 
tlest accents  said  that  he  would  write  to  Ut^ 
mother,  who  in  all  probability  could  get  her  m 
situation  ;  and  Fanny  thanked  him  witb  aa 
smile  of  truth  which  ought  to  hare  dethrcnwi  i 
the  demon  in  his  heart. 

Her  intention  was  to  gire  up  the  cottage  asj 
soon  as  she  got  a  situation ;  two  of  her  brothena 
were  to  go  as  apprentices  to  friends^  who  wouUi 
take  them  for  a  trifle  now  that  she  could  clothes 
them  decently.    Willy,  the  youngest,  was  to^«— 

''  Oh  !  sister,''  interrupted  the  sturdy  IhtkF- 
fellow^  ''  you  know  I  am  to  go  and  live  witb= 
Mr.  Hobson :  he  said  1  should,  for  sister's^ 
sake,  and  if  sister  would  marry  him  he  'd  take ' 
us  an." 

Fanny's  cheeks^  brow,  and  neck  were  crin- 
son ;  she  tried  to  stop  the  child,  but  in  vidn# 

^'  It 's  Mr.  Hobson,"  he  add^d,  *'  wiio  works 
in  our  garden  and  has  given  us  aU  those  pretty 
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towtny  tod  it 's  he  send3  us  sice  things,  and 
frt  the  ladies  to  gire  sister  that  woric,  and," 
k  eeatiDiied  pantii^  with  haste  and  import* 
aoe^  ^be  comes  erery  day,  and  reads  to  sis* 
tar«HHid  18  n't  she  naughty  not  to  love  him, 
ad  aol  to  go  and  lire  in  that  nice  red  house 
vidi  gifcn  blinds,  just  as  you  go  into  Windsor, 
ad  ride  in  his  y«tlow  chay^cart  ? " 

*^  Naj,"  said  Sullivan  tenderly,  and  giving 

AecUd  a  half-crown,  ''there  ia  no  pleasure 

ciai  is  a  red  house  with  green  shutters,  nor  in 

sjdkmchay-caft,  unless  you  love  their  giver." 

''Roob !"  said  the  boy,  ^  that's  what  Fanny 

^J8  gays ;  and  poor  dear  mother  thought  it 

^  Boasense,  and  so  Mrs.  Stubbs,  and  Mary, 

^  James,  and  the  blind  fiddler,  and  all  of 

^^^  lays.     Here  be  is!   here  he  is!"   ex- 

^^aimed  the  child  delightedly,  as  a  sunburnt, 

'^tic,  but  handsome  face  looked  in  at  the 

^iiKkw  with  a  *'  Fanny  dear,  how  d'  ye  do  ? " 

^^d  seeing  the  strangers  he  made  an  awkward 

^^^  and  came  into  the  room.    He  looked  with 

^^omething  of  jealous  surprise  oh  the  two  ele«« 
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gant  cavaliers  who  appeared  so  domesticated  in 
the  cottage.  The  little  prattler  climbed  upon 
his  knee^  and  began  to  tell  how  they  had  made 
Fanny  cry.  Fanny  looked  very  poutingly  at 
her  humble  lover^  a  tall^  stout  young  farmer, 
who  had  done  aU  that  man  could  do  to  win  her 
heart.  Fanny  felt  angry  with  him,  with  her- 
self, with  Henry^  and  with  everybody.  Henry, 
honourably  anxious  not  to  excite  hopes  he 
could  not  realize,  was  kind  but  not  tender- 
not  like  the  Henry  whose  ill-timed  attentions 
had  coloured  Fanny's  existence,  not  like  the 
being  she  had  seen  in  her  dreams,  sleeping  and 
waking :  she  now  felt  the  distance  there  was 
between  them;  and  hope,  which  like  many 
plants,  cut  it  down  as  we  may,  springs  again 
when  we  least  expect  it — ^hope,  without  which 
love  cannot  live  long — that  unacknowledged^ 
faint  and  oft  crushed  hope  received  a  shock  it 
might  not  recover,  and  she  felt  as  if  her  heart 
were  uprooted  with  the  plant. 

Henry  having  done  what  he  intended  took 
a  kind  farewell  with  many  offers,  and  Sullivan 
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wiA  mtaj  promises  of  assistance.      Hobson 
^yei  tbem  with  jealous  watchfulness  till  they 
Were  ant  of  sight,  and  then,  as  his  maxim  like 
Beaufef  8  was  '  Least  said  soonest  mended,'  he 
stilled  his  jealous  fears,  went  and  worked  till 
efemng  in  Fsnny's  garden,  ran  to  Windsor  to 
get  her  a  new  fimcy-loaf  and  butter,  cream  and 
cggB  from  his  own  fann,  and  showed  a  manly 
ibititiide  and  persevering  love  which  well  de- 
ttned  a  better  return. 


l5 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"  A  ladies'  school !  and  pray  wliat  ihkf  be  ttugiit? 

How  •aares  ai^  spread,  and  heedless  husbands  caa^ 

There  each  coquettish  art  by  turns  is  tried^ 

And  schools  are  hot-beds  for  the  growth  of  pride. 

The  female  mind 's  k  gafden  overwTOii(^t» 

Where  feeling  (nseless  weed)  were  vainly  sought." 

Aifc 

One  morning,  a  few  days  after  Henry's  vii 
to  the  forest  cottage,  he  was  surprised  to  & 
a  stranger  officiating  in  the  place  of  Beaufi 
On  inquiry  he  learned  that  Mr.  Beaufet  h 
requested  and  obtained  a  holiday ;  there  wbi 
look  of  consciousness  in  the  substitute  sco 
which  attracted  Henry's  attention,  and  a  fi 
answers  to  his  questions  conyinced  him  thai 
was  doubtful  whether  Beaufet  was  not  mo 
tating  a  final  retreat  from  his  lucrative  siti 
tion. 

This  idea  was  fraught  with  annoyance 
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Utary;  be  could  not  doubt  that  it  was  the 

CastJe  belk  which  summoned  him  away ;  and 

perfpcCij  indifferent  as,  under  any  other  circum- 

itaooes,  lie  would  have  been  to  the  union  of 

Ufa  dozen  scouts  with  as  many  Misses  Brown^ 

Us  rerj  kind  heart  and  high  sense  of  honour 

nade  liim  detest  the  idea  of  having  promoted 

*  jeit,  which  might  connect  an  impostor  with 

>o  booest  though  vulgar  family. 

Avait  that  Sullivan  would  only  laugh  at  his 

'^ples,  he  did  not  consult  him ;  but  the  next 

%  he  set  off  for  the  Castle,  and  having  given 

^  horse  to  a  boy  to  hold,  he  rang  at  the  mi- 

'iittiire  Castle  gates.    After  waiting  some  time 

^  was  admitted  by  a  clown,  whose  gaudy  li- 

^^  made  his  dnmsy  figure  awfully  apparent. 

He  had  evidently  donned  this  livery  while 

Henry  was  waiting,  for  he  was  still  engaged  in 

^^Qiting  his  finery  as  he  *^  questioned  the 

*^nnger  and  answered  the  door."    To  Henry's 

'^^^pory  whether  his  mistress  was  at  home, 

he  replied  (giving  his  fore-lock  a  twitch,  for  he 

^  no  finished  fashionable  valet,)  that  if  he 
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would  walk  into  the  drawing-room,  Mi88iis« 
would  be  with  him  in  a  bit. 

Henry  was  accordingly  ushered  into  thats 
most  uncomfortable  of  apartments  a  schools- 
mistress's  show  drawing-room.  It  was  a  coU^ 
keen  day,  but  no  fire  blazed  a  cheerful  wel- 
come ;  in  its  place  the  grate  was  hung  with  as 
piece  of  silver-paper,  which  must  have  cruelly" 
tasked  the  eyes  and  hands  of  some  poor  pupil 
or  teacher,  for  it  was  cut  into  a  pattern  emu — 
lating  the  finest  lace,  and  is  a  decoratioiH 
known  to  the  initiated  as  a  Cobui^-apron^ 
Although  there  was  no  fire,  there  was  everp 
sort  of  fire-screen  and  hand-screen,  all  thes 
odious  varieties  of  transfer.  Oriental  tinting^ 
pencil  tinting,  japanning,  in  fact  all  the  tawdry^ 
mindless  manoeuvres  with  which  young  ladiesa 
spoil  good  paper  and  white  wood.  Then  theiw 
were  fly-catchers  sufficient  to  have  caught  alU 
the  flies  in  the  village,  but  which  had  not  ob- 
viated the  necessity  of  covering  all  the  frameta 
and  ornaments  wiUi  yellow  muslin.  There  weyai 
card-racks,  more  abundant  than  the  -eardas 
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"•keh  in  every  firippeiy  variety  of  beads  and 

^  and  cloves  and  alam ;  chair-covers  difu 

%Ured  with  distorted  flowers ;  ji^anned  ta- 

"^  and  tea-chests  and  boxes ;  glaring  wax- 

''^tB  and  chenille  flowers  under  vases;   and 

'tetiy,  bat  most  important,  a  large  silver  drink- 

ing  cup,  likewise  under  a  glass  case,  and  with 

inscription  informing  the  curious  that  it 

presented  by  one  hundred  quondam  pupils 

(^  Mrs.  Syntax,  as  a  small  token  of  gratitude 

&xr  her  more  than  maternal  care,  and  respect 

for  her  talents^  virtues  and  acqiurements*    The 

f^i^  drawings  which  hung  from  the  walls  were 

^^xscmble,  so  much  more  common  is  mechani- 

^^  industry  than  one  ray  of  genius  or  one 

^^^  at  taste ;  so  that  four  hundred  and  ninety* 

'^e  will  work  to  perfection,  for  one  who  can 

^**^w  a  face  tdierably  or  group  a  picture  with 

^'^y  success* 

Qenry  was  not  so  much  interested  in  all 

^^^^K  fimcy-works  that  he  did  not  think  Mrs* 

Syntax  very  long  in  making  her  appearance ; 

^^^fvn  After  he  had  seen,  as  he  walked  up  and 
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down  the  room,  a  slip^shod  servant  giri  laden 
with  two  band-boxes  shut  the  door,  which 
Jacob  the  valet  had  left  open.  At  length  a 
rustling  of  silks  and  a  clinking  of  chains  was 
heard, — ormolu  chains,  sympathising  reader 
—do  not  fancy  that  we  have  decoyed  you  to  a 
Castle  to  introduce  you  to  some  imprisonec 
heroine,  shaking  her  iron  fetters ;  no,  those  he- 
roines are  no  more, — a  clinking  of  ormolu  chaine 
announced  Mrs.  Syntax.  Among  a  thousand  yoa 
might  have  detected  that  she  was  the  mistresa 
of  an  establishment  for  young  ladies;  theportiji 
person,  with  something  of  mock  dignity  from 
the  habit  of  command,  but  the  large  and  pliani 
features,  equally  capable  of  terrifying  by  theis 
sternness,  chilling  by  their  austerity,  or  per* 
suading  by  their  coaxing,  crin^ng  pliability- 
It  was  at  this  moment  the  model  of  a  coaxing 
cringing  face,  such  a  face  as  nurses  wear  when 
the  physician  arrives  ;  such  a  face,  in  fenctj  nm 
all  dependents  assume,  whose  minds  have  kept 
pace  with  their  fortunes.  There  was  the  twink- 
ling, watching  eye,  the  agreeing  toady  mouth,. 
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4eioeeipelltrmined  to  curtsey,  on  the  same 

fnodpk  Unit  Sir  Pertinax  M'Sycophant  bad 

^liied  hii  to  boo;  then  there  was  the  cap 

Which  reared  its  embroidered  petals  and  be* 

tnjtd  the  secret  of  one  huge  band-box ;  while 

i^  pderine,   likewise  embroidered  with  huge 

wig8  and  ampk  mff,  told  that  it  had  been  the 

douicn  of  the  other ;  and  both,  with  the  bead 

»d  hair  bracelets,  the  flowered  silk  apron  and 

^Qitiy  bag,  told  that  some  poor  creatures  in  their 

fphao  state  (for  are  not  almost  all  school- 

IpHi  m  an  orphan  state  ?)  had  attempted  by 

vnmryiag  assiduity  to  realise  one  of  those 

pUget  of  ^'  matemal  tenderness"  so  lavishly 

gnm  in  Mrs.  Syntax's  prospectus,  to  buy  by 

bhoar  and  expended  pocket-money  one  smile 

i«  thit  dreary  exile. 

We  said  that  Mrs.  Syntax  wore  her  cringing 
^  for  she  knew  who  her  visitor  was,  and 
^^o^gfamce  at  his  elegant  form  and  well  ap- 
piiitcd  toilet  convinced  her  that  he  was  more 
^°^  to  do  her  a  service  than  to  require  one. 
^  Vis  therefore  with  one  of  her  most  win- 
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niog  smiles  and  lowest  curtsies  that  Mrs.  S] 
tax  said,  "  May  I  inquire  to  whom  I  am 
debted  for  the  honour  of  this  visit,  and  in  w. 
I  can  have  the  pleasure  of  serving  you  ?  " 

'^  Madam/'  said  Henry,  bowing  in  ans^ 
to  her  curtsey,  "  my  name  is  Fitzherbert,  i 
my  object  in  intruding  upon  you  is  to  w] 
you  against  a  person  of  the  name  of  Beauj 
who,  if  I  mistake  not,  has  a  design  on 
young  lady  under  your  care." 

'^  Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Syntax,  motioning  him 
a  seat,  and  sinking  into  one  herself,  "  my  d 
sir,  if  you  refer  to  Miss  Euphemia  Jane  Bnr 
your  warning  is  somewhat  of  the  latest, 
yesterday  morning  united  her  to  the  Hono 
able  Mr.  Beaufet — a  match  I  myself  promol 
and  which  (you  have  perhaps  heard  of  her 
ter's  union  to  the  Honourable  Mr*  Tresha 
I  should  say  is  the  better  and  the  more  arii 
cratic  of  the  two."  (Mrs.  Syntax  was  v 
particular  in  the  use  of  the  comparative^  ) 
all  the  pedantries  of  grammar.)  "  Such  be 
the  ease,  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  yet  believe  me  I  * 
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kdbrthe  concern  your  countenance  betrays ; 

br  I  lemember  when  to  have  heard  that  Pro- 
bmar  SjnUa.  was  married  to  another  would 
hxn  hurled  me  at  once  from  the  summit  of 
Uidtyto  which  my  heart  had  climbed/' — here 
the  bdj  applied  her  broidered  handkerchief  to 
herejres. 

^Nay^  madam,''  said  Henry,  ^^  my  concern 
«  entirely  for  Miss  Brown,  and —  " 

^  It  were  a  sin  to  doubt  it,"  said  Mrs.  Syn- 
tax, ''that  concern  were  the  nobler  of  the  two. 
But  if  her  heart  be  wedded  to  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Beaofet, — if  she  love  him,  if  he  love  her, 
*Hught  not  that  concern  cease  when  I  tell 
fou  that  the  union  she  has  formed  is  every 
^  desirable,  and  worthy  of  a  young  lady 
'Btted  in  an  establishment  famous  for  the 
^7  and  brilliant  matches  of  those  educated 
^k;  where  the  heart,  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  is 
^vated  with  the  mind, — where  they  have 
^loe  a  mother's  tenderness  without  her  bUnd 
^^^dalgence,— and  where  the  course  of  in* 
'^'iiction  comprehends  religion  by  a  graduate 
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of  Edmund  Hall,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Caril,  uoovi.  mw^ 
taught  by  the  celebrated  Venna,  muBic  on   &I] 
instruments   (FOcal  music  not  forgotten),  oil- 
pfunting  in  the  style  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
drawing  in  every  branch;    Italian   with  the 
Roman  accent — lingua  Toscana  m  bocca  /Zo- 
mana ;  German,  and  to  facilitate  the  acquire- 
ment of  those  melting  gutturals  I  have  hired 
a  young  native  of  Germany  at  a  great  expense^ 
who  resides  in  the  house.  ^^  Mrs.  Syntax  did  not 
add  that  this  expensive  native  was  a  poor  half^ 
starved  buy-a-broom  of  Bavaria,  whom  she 
had  lured  into  the  Castle,  dressed  up  in  c^ 
finery,  and  engaged  to  teach  her  paiah  an^ 
keep  her  secret  for  her  scanty  board  and  \odg^ 
ing ;   nor  was  she  aware  that  the  Tmigfra^^ 
as  she  was  called  at  the  Castle,  was  watchiof 
her  opportunity  to  recover  her  short  wooll^^ 
petticoat,  her  jacket,  cap,  and  supply  of  broonO  ^ 
to  exchange  the   dull  horrors  of  the  CartS^ 
and  its  certain  but  hateful  repasts,  for  fresh  m^ 
precarious  subsistence,  and  the  joy  of  findi^' 
herself  ^'  Over  the  hills  and  far  away,"  maid 
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^  aira  focal  with  her   **  Lieber  AugU8tin." 
**  ^A  ffgard  to  French^  I  have  spent  some 
^  D  Paris,  and  take  the  seniors  in  that 
*9ieK    In  grammar  I  nse  Pktrfessor  Syntax's 
Oil  ^'Murray  Improved'^;  natural  philosophy 
'■every  branchy  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  so 
^^"^cft  all  that,  an  undergraduate  of  Queen's 
^toidii  here  once  a  month;  and  finally  dear 
<i>iKftic  arithmetic,  needle-work  in  every  va- 
riety (and  she  glanced  proudly  round  the  room), 
kinory,  gec^^raphy,  and  the  use  of  the  globes/' 
During  this  tiradej  which  toward  the  end 
■oliBdkd  into  a  sort  of  sing-song,  winding  up, 
timost  of  itself,  in  ^'the  use  of  the  globes,'' 
Henry  bad  decided  that  as  the  marriage  had 
tsken  place  there  could  be  no  use  in  expos* 
lag  die  poor  girl,  turning  the  worldly-minded 
Vn.  Syntax  into  her  bitterest  foe,  and  per- 
H*  through   her  inducing   the   parents   to 
ittftt  her.    He  therefore  only  said,   "  Such 
exertions  deserve  success,  and  I  hope  in  most 
"MkiMes  will  be  better  rewarded  than  by  such 
ftkoAand  as  Mr.  Beaufet." 
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Ah,  you  see  with  a  rival's  verdant  eye. 
Euphemia  Jane,  whom  I  love  as  though  she 
were  my  own,  will  be  happy.  I  think  they 
will  reside  abroad  for  some  time,  gatherii^ 
grapes  in  France,  olives  in  Italy,  sipjnng- 
coiFee  in  Turkey,  and  pulling  ripe  figs  iit. 
Attica"  (that  climax  came  from  the  History 
of  Greece) ;  "  and,  I  trust,  everywhere  strewinf^ 
their  path  with  the  thomless  roses  of  domestic: 
bliss/' 

'^  Well,  madam,"  said  Henry,  glad  for  theur 
own  sake  that  they  had  escaped  the  chance  oT 
detection  by  going  abroad,  ^'  since  my  wann- 
ing, as  you  observed,  is  now  too  late,  with  a 
wish  somewhat  similar  to  yours  I  will  take 
my  leave." 

^^Nay,"  said  Mrs.  Syntax,  '^that  undoubt- 
edly you  shall  not;   it  were  unfeeling  indeed 
to  let  you  leave  the  Castle  without  some  rfr* 
freshment, — a  little  music,  in  your  state  oF 
mind — what  says  the  immortal  CSongreve  ? 

"  Music  has  chaims  to  soothe  the  savage  breast/* 
and  she  rang  the  bell  consequentially.   On  the; 
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Mfpeanoce  of  Jacob    she  desired  that    the 
Mnei  Thompson,  Blackmore,  Debonair,  and 
iautitmg  might  immediately  attend,  accom- 
pnied  by  Murray. 

fleuy  perceived  that  retreat  was  impossible ; 
ktberefore  submitted  with  a  good  grace,  and 
amdly  hoped  that  his  compliance  would  be 
Hfiid  at  least  by  something  ludicrous, — a 
fedes  of  entertainment  for  which  he  had  an 
Vote  sense  and  a  keen  relish. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  the  door  was 
'bag  open,  and  in  came  (each  making,  as  she 
^ao,  a  minuet  curtsey  at  the  door  with  folded 
)  the  most  accomplished  of  the  young  la- 
st Ptospect  Castle. 
Iliey  seemed   all   alike  in  some   respects, 
■^ittidy,  that  they  were  flurried,  overdressed, 
oold,  plain  girls,  with  faces  just  washed,  and 
tUr  dancing-dresses  hurried  on.    The  Misses 
'Anitttrong  had  thick-tufted  crops  of  wiry  hidr, 
'^  almost  as  red  as  their  coral  necklaces, 
ttid  anus  quite  as  purple  as  their  purple  gauze 
^^1  their  fingers  were  scarlet  with  chil- 
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blains,  and  did  not  speak  much  for  Mn.  S]r 
tax's  maternal  care. 

The  Misses  Blackmore  were  mulatCoea,  w5 
black  hair^  revengeful  Indian-looking  eym 
simb  noses,  thick  lips,  teeth  like  irory,  sId: 
yellower  than  their  yellow  dresses,  ami  kn 
lank,  bony  arms,  that  looked  awful  as  tbey  m 
down  to  a  harp  and  a  guitar  in  hurried  diaoot 
with  a  duet  on  the  piano-forte  by  the  M]S9 
Armstrong. 

Miss  Debonair  was  a  poor  pale  €reatnre 
white,  with  red  eyes,  the  secret  of  wludi  mig*^ 
be  found  in  the  drawings  and  fancy-iwri 
around.  The  Misses  Bluster  were  tall  gifl 
with  sanguine  complexions,  hair  of  a  brig: 
red,  and  which  no  training  could  prevent  frv 
standing  in  stiiF,  erect  curls  on  end,  like 
boy's ;  their  eyes  were  a  light  grey  with  m 
dish  rays,  and  their  faces  were  thickly  mm 
with  freckles. 

During  the  performance— -the  thunderic 
performance  of  the  Misses  Armstrong  at 
Blackmore,  and  which  was  even  more  the 
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connooly  execrable  from  the  terror^  the  caU, 
lod  the  dtilblains  of  the  performers — Mrs. 
SfBtax  itood  opposite  her  victhus ;  her  back 
•II  tamed  to  Heiuy^  her  brow  was  sternly 
iaH,and  as  she  suddenly  leaned  her  large  face 
dole  to  the  ear  of  the  appalled  Miss  Arm- 
itvoDg,  she  said  in  a  whisper,  which  almost 
fiDved  a  death-blow  to  the  Overture  to  Tan* 
cndi,  "  You  shall  suffer  for  this !  you  had 
iietter  oot  fail  in  the  next  run ;  if  you  do,  you 
^om  the  result !  "—and  then,  in  a  louder  and 
wie  encouraging  voice,  '^  Don't  hurry,  dear : 
fitter;  bravo!  bravo!  bravo!  Miss  Black- 
■ow." 

Henry  soon  perceived  that  Mrs.  Syntax 
bew  nothing  of  music,  and  that  when  he, 
^DiduDg  the  agony  of  the  performers,  applauded, 
nd  eren  made  all  the  noise  he  could  with  his 
dolled  hands,  he  entirely  changed  the  tone  of 
littbelkigs;  he  therefore  continued  to  lavish 
vi  enoomiums, — to  ask  by  whom  it  was  set, 
vIk)  was  their  master,  how  many  hours  a  day 
^  practised, — and   they,    rescued,   encou- 
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raged,  almost  inspired,  thumped  the  keySy  aa 
pulled  the  strings  at  the  noisy  end  of  tlifl 
most  noisy  overture ;  and  though  all  finidi^ 
at  a  different  moment,  that  discrepancy  wa 
lost  to  Mrs.  Syntax  in  the  music  of  Heniy*! 
reiterated  plaudits. 

The  poor  girls,  having  suffered  their  mar* 
t}Tdom,  ndsed  to  Henry's  face  eyes  in  vbiel 
tears  of  gratitude  stood,  and  having  midi 
their  slanting  curtsey,  and  received  Mrs.  Sya- 
tax*s  ''  Thank  you,  loves,  very  sweet  indeed;  < 
see  Mr.  Fitzherbert  by  his  face  is  pleading  foi 
a  half-holiday  for  you ;  so  go,  my  loves,  vot 
finish  my  shell-work."      And  the  poor  citi- 

tures  went  to  talk  of,  dream  of,  think  of  iu> 

« 

thing  but  the  handsome  stranger  through  tb 
protracted  horrors  of  the  half-year;  to  boii 
of  him  to  those  who  had  not  seen  him,-'t 
plan  valentines  to  him,  though  the  day  W> 
past, — ^to  set  him  up  as  an  idol,  where  an  id 
is  most  secure,  in  the  fancy  of  a  school-girl/ 
and  to  quarrel  for  him  with  each  other, 
even  to  fight  for  his  pre-eminence  in  ev^ 
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cSnm  with  those  who  had^  or  fancied  they 

had,  some  admirer  or  beau,  acquired  in  the 

ncation,  and  remembered  with  rapture  and 

pctued  with   enthusiasm   till    the    vacation 

ttme  again. 

One  of  the  Miss  Blackmores  had  been  de- 
tuned to  screech  through  ^'  Dipiacer  mi  balza 
S  cor,"  while  she  looked  the  picture  of  cold 
ttd  misery.  Henry  having  applauded  her 
^  Miss  Debonair  came  forth  with  her  huge 
portfolb.  We  have  not  yet  mentioned  Miss 
Moiiay,  a  tall,  thin,  delicate  young  person, 
tt  deep  mourning :  she  was  pitted  with  the 
iQudl-pox,  which  had  talien  the  bloom  and 
t^  from  a  face  that  had  else  been  lovely, 
^  wbich  had  not  marred  the  expression  at 
**8t  of  her  pensive  eyes,  nor  the  sweetness 
^  her  gentle  smile.  As  Miss  Debonair  dis- 
payed  her  drawings,  Mrs.  Syntax,  with  a 
^^^^  wish  to  show  her  power,  harshly  bade 
*^  Murray  assist  in  uncovering  them. 

'  liat  is  a  sweet  thing,  Mr.  Fitzherbert," 
**°  Mrs.  Syntax,  holding   up   a  bunch    of 

''O^.  I.  M 
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roses,  which  Henry  really  thought  were  pea 
nies ;  "  and  that  bird,— I  know  not  whic 
is  the  brighter  or  the  lovelier,  the  bird  or  tb 
butterfly,"  she  added,  pointing  to  a  bird  and 
butterfly,  such  as  never  had  existed  and  neva 
could  exist.  Henry  gave  the  preference  to  tk 
butterfly. 

^^  Ah !  you  gentlemen  always  prefer  tt 
butterfly  to  the  constant  bird.  But  how 
this.  Miss  Murray?''  she  exclaimed,  redder- 
ing  with  anger;  '^did  you  not  introduce  tt 
Falls  of  Niagara  into  this  Spanish  scene  t= 
moonlight  ?  I  mean,  did  you  not  insist  on  Mi-a 
Debonair's  doing  so  after  all  I  said  ?  '* 

^^  I  feared,  madam,"  said  Miss  Murray  cm 
louring,  ''that  they  would  be  out  of  chm 
racter." 

''  And  you  did  not  fear  it  would  be  oat  tf 
character.  Miss  Murray,  to  dispute  my  coirs 
mands  ? " 

''  Why  really,  madam,  I  thought  you  were  nc 
in  earnest :  how  could  an  American  watexfiu 
pour  down  its  torrents  on  the  plains  of  Spain  ? 
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''How  could  anything  be  done.  Miss  Mur- 

'Vi  were  every  possible  objection  first  to  be 

^^^tcome}  (as  that  colossus  of  literature  Dr. 

^^boMD  observed.)     In  works  of  genius.  Miss 

fiunjr,  the  probable  must  yield  to  the  beau- 

^<Bat  not  the  possible,  surely,  madam  ? " 
'^Tes,  Misa  Murray,  the  possible:  and," 
*l^ddded,  ^'you  will  make  it  possible,  or  you 
will  find  it  impassible  our  arrangement  should 
^  of  any  duration."  Miss  Murray's  eyes  filled 
^ith  the  tears  of  wounded  feeling. 

Kn.  Syntax  took  up  another  drawing: 
'*  Ihat  has  great  merit,  Mr.  Fitzherbert ;  the 
^^of  Waterloo  two  years  after  that  immor- 
Wl  victory.  But,  bless  me.  Miss  Murray !  did 
^  ootbeg  of  you  to  make  Miss  Debonair  rub  out 
^'^^  common  lambs,  and  introduce  a  fine  lion 
I**^liiig  over  the  field  ?  Had  you  any  soul,  you 
^''dd  have  been  struck  with  the  grandeur  of 

moral  that  woidd  have  conveyed.'' 
*'  My  dear  Mrs.  Syntax,"  said  Henry,  "  the 
*^^Dgi  are  so  beautiful,  I  can  wish  nothing 

m2 
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otherwise  than  it  is ;  and  these  peaceful  flo« 
grazing  on  a  soil  enriched  by  bloody  which  ^ 
been  paid  for  by  tears  of  anguish,  nay  by  brol 
hearts,  bear  a  moral  not  less  grand  and  i 
portant  than  your  own." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Syntax,  '*  I  am  glad  3 
approve.     My  dear  Miss  Murray,  I  should 
much  obligated  to  you  if  you  would  order  ' 
tray." 

After  she  was  gone,  Mrs.  Syntax  infonx 
Henry  what  a  treasure  she  was,— an  orpl 
without  a  friend  or  a  hope  in  the  wide  wor 
— but  she  had  found  in  her  a  mother,  in  t 
Castle  a  home. 

Henry  had  now  only  to  undergo  the  ord< 
of  hearing  the  Misses  Bluster  rant  through  1 
quarrel  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  with  most  A 
torted  action  and  real  rage,  and  then  to  b< 
the  parting  of  Conrad  and  Medora.  H 
exquisite  farewell,  mouthed  by  these  two  i 
ming  orators,  had  in  it  something  so  ludicny 
that  Henry  was  fain  to  turn  away  and  hide  te 
of  laughter.    This  was  to  Mrs.  Syntaac,  "^ 
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mistook  his  emotion^  the  ne  plus  ultra ;  she 

folded  the  Misses  Bluster  in  her  arms,  gave 

eadi  a  glass  of  Cape  Madeira,  in  her  bene- 

vdenoe  offered  one  even  to  Miss  Murray,  in- 

fficted  on  Henry  a  bumper  of  the  same  nauseous 

nuxtuie,  and  a  piece  of  a  tough  dark  non-de- 

icript  called  a  home-made  cake. 

Henry  then  rose  to  depart,  and  Mrs.  Syntax 

aid,  ^  If  it  were  not  presuming  too  much,  I 

woold  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  Prospect  Castle, 

than  which  no  spot  is  more  salubrious ;  and  if 

I  might  presume,"  and  she  took  from  a  large 

''Qcy  basket  a  huge  packet,  ^'  I  would  entreat 

fOQ  to  diffuse  these  prospectuses  among  your 

feieods  and  connexions.    The  nephew  and  heir 

^8ir  Herbert  Fitzherbert,''  she  added,  rising 

m  enthusiasm, ''  must  have  great  influence ;  and 

^"^  it  permitted  me,  I  would  say,  I  shall  judge 

^the  win  by  the  result.'* 

Qenry  was  then  permitted  to  depart,  having 

^'^^de  a  bow  of  great  mock  respect  to  Mrs. 

Syntax,  and   one   of  deep  commiseration  to 

^'iai  Murray.  He  was  furnished,  however,  with 
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a  source  of  great  merriment;  for  his  friend  Sul- 
livan and  the  inmates  of  the  Castle  had  little 
idea  of  the  way  in  which  their  foibles  were  die* 
cussed  amid  shouts  of  laughter  by  Hemy'i 
noisy  friends. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Mbphibtophbleb. 

"  What — she  I  she  was  but  now  at  church* 
At  her  confessioo.    I  was  there ; 
And,  hid  by  the  confession  chair. 
Was  listening  to  her  from  my  lurch. 
Poor  thing !  she  is  all  innocence." 

Anbtbr*8  '  Favst'. 

Ths  long  vacation  approached.  From  the  day 
cf  Henry's  visit  to  Prospect  Castle,  till  that  time 
so  longed  for  by  parents  and  young  lovers,  and 
sisters  and  cousins,  and  sisters'  friends,  nothing 
of  great  importance  had  occurred  to  disturb  the 
monotony  of  a  college  life. 

Shortly  after  the  first,  another  visit  had  been 
planned  for  Henry  between  Richard  and  his 
mother  ;  but  Marcia  had  unluckily  caught  the 
measles ;  a  complaint  which,  though  not  so  de- 
structive to  beauty  as  its  more  malignant  rival, 
for  a  time  at  least  dims  the  eyes,  thins  the 
tresses,  and  injures  the  complexion.    Angelina 
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and  Rose  likewise  caught  it^  and  aU  mancEa- 
yringy  except  to  destroy  its  traces,  was  at  an  end 
for  a  time. 

Meanwhile  Sullivan  was  busying  himself 
among  his  female  friends^  of  the  most  donbtfid 
order,  to  find  a  situation  for  the  amdous  and 
trusting  orphan  of  the  forest  cottage.  RieliaTd 
had  great  influence  with  ladies  of  a  certain  age 
and  uncertain  character ;  and,  to  oblige  her  dear 
young  friend,  one  of  them,  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Hevel,  had  consented  to  take  Fanny  aafemme 
de  chambre^  provided  she  should  quickly  learn 
to  dress  hair,  make  every  kind  of  finery,  get  up 
all  sorts  of  frippery,  fine  linen,  put  up  with  the 
impertinence  of  gentlemen  and  gentlemen's 
gen;.lcmf'n  (this  was  not  specified),  live  almost 
without  sleep  in  the  season,  and  be  rattled  al- 
most to  pieces  in  a  rumble-tumble  when  the 
season  was  over.  She  must  be  an  adept  in 
sending  off  duns,  in  profocuional  fibbing,  must 
see  no  harm  in  her  lady's  flirting,  nor  object 
to  dress  her  splendid  hair  before  a  favoured 
beau.    She  must  always  look  neat,  but  never  too 
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P^;  hat  above  all  she  must  be  particularly 
dfil  to  Mr.  SollivaD^  and  half  a  score  other 
fmmteB  of  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Revel. 

foor  Fanny !  as,  with  the  first  glad  feelings 
<k  had  known  since  her  mother's  death,  she 
intefiilly  and  modestly  professed  her  willing- 
MM  to  do  all  that  was  stated  as  requisite,  how 
^  did  she  dream  of  the  nature  of  the  wretch 
wbo  obtained  the  situation,  or  the  doubtful  cha- 
'icter  of  her  who  g^ranted  it ! 

Anoy's  former  lover  was  very  adverse  to 

^  dqMurture ;  he  pleaded,  he  complained,  but 

^  10  Tain ;  he  tried  to  find  a  flaw  in  the  Honour- 

^le  Mrs.  Revel,  but  he  knew  not  how  to  set 

^iKMit  it  The  Honourable  Mrs.  Revel  lived  with 

her  husband,  who  was  regular  in  paying  his 

l^ouflehold  bills,  whatever  she  might  be  with  her 

c^xtmyagancies :  and  poor  Hobson,  having  in- 

^uiied  at  a  grocer's,  a  baker*s,  and  a  public- 

^MNiae,  and  hearing  ''  no  harm  of  the  Revels," 

^^  fain  to  stifle  his  unr^arded  sighs,  to  cease 

Ui  useless  admonitions,  and  to  put  his  trust  in 

m5 
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that  Providence  which  so  often  deligbts  in  pro- 
tecting the  pure  of  heart. 

Richard,  perhaps,  would  not  have  had  in- 
fluence with  Mrs.  Revel  sufficient  to  indnce  her 
to  take  a  step  of  no  advantage  to  her;  but  ahe 
was  in  his  power,  and  she  knew  it,  and  daied 
not  refuse  him  a  boon.  She  belonged  to  the 
lieartless  class  of  female  gamblers,  and  thoi^^h 
not  often  seen  among  the  truly  respectable, 
(never  among  those  that  were  so  in  exactly  her 
own  rank  of  life)  yet  the  misplaced  Honourable 
attached  to  her  name  secured  her  entrie  into 
many  virtuous  circles,  composed  of  the  profes- 
sional anrd  ihiddling  classes,— people  well-mean- 
ing enough  in  themselves,  and  pure  in  their 
lives ;  but  whose  servile^:  adoration  of  anything 
like  rank  induces  them  to  court  the  very  refuse 
of  higher  circles,  the  dregs  of  the  nobility, — 
countesses  with  a  flaw  in  their  escutcheon-^ 
married  divorc^es^ — Right  Honourable  ladies 
separated  from  their  lords,  and  Honourable  ones 
who  had  not  always  been  such,— noblemen  who 
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*m  effiher  great  scoundrels^  or  great  nm^Sy  or 
Sftii  iioodleS;  and  were  made  a  fuss  about  by 
P^jk  of  a  class  aiming  at  greatness,  but  never 
^^Q>  io  the  society  of  those  who  had  really 
^cUeved  it.   As  gambling  was  the  favourite  re- 
^^iQite  of  such  noble  lords  and  ladies,  and  as 
^Aqt  often  rich  but  humbler  friends  emulated 
^  that  did  not  seem  actual  vice,  the  Honour- 
^i^Mrs.  Revel  found  it  answer,  in  a  pecuniary 
f^t  of  view,  to  visit  at  their  houses,  and  to 
^*^  them  at  a  weekly  soirie  of  her  own. 

Richard,  between  the  time  of  his  leaving  Eton 

^d  going  to  Oxford,  had,  unknown  to  Fitz- 

l^erbert,  passed  much  of  his  time  at  Mrs.  Re- 

Tel's.    His  very  retentive  memory  and  keenly 

<|aidc  perception  soon  made  him  a  complete 

adept  in  all  games  of  chance  and  skill ;  and  so 

grentwashis  success,  that  he  was  enabled  from 

Vdswiimmgs  (not  foolishly  hazarded  when  once 

Gonnderable,)  to  assist  his  family  and  to  pro- 

^  for  some  of  his  Oxford  expenses. 

Mrs,  Revel  on  one  occasion  lost  a  large  sum 
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to  him ;  some  busy  friend  conreyed  the  intel- 
ligence to  Mr.  Revel,  who,  though  a  quiet  eafji 
man,  had  some  feelings  of  honour.  He  gavehea 
the  sum,  and  insisted  on  her  paying  it  imme- 
diately. She  professed  to  have  done  so ;  and 
Richard  would  never  have  known  why  she  didi 
nut,  and  certainly  would  not  have  pressed  her  5 
but  one  day  as  he  was  dining  with  a  certiun  boast* 
ing  half-Greek,  half-Italian  gambler,  named 
Pococurante^  the  latter  received  a  packet  and  wt 
letter,  which  in  his  bragging  spirit  he  showe£ 
to  Richard,  who,  having  deciphered  the  exe- 
crable Italian  in  which  it  was  written,  disooverec 
that  Mrs.  Revel  hastened  to  send  to  her  '*  ado- 
rable Pococurante"  a  sum  her  ^^marito"  hnS 
grudgingly  given  her  to  pay  a  play  debt  lost  Urn 
a  mere  ^^ragazzo,"  who  would  never  thinic 
about  it  again. 

**  You  see,  my  dear,'*  said  Pococurante,  pock- 
eting the  sum,  ''  I  cannot  send  im  back,  is  so 
fond  of  me  dat  poor  ting,  and  anoder  time  she 
vant  some  pounds  I  lend  dem  to  erJ 
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mud  nothing  to  Pococurante,  but  he 
the  Italian  for  the  note,  as  a  dirious  spe- 
of  la  bella  lingua. 

Italian,  partly  from  good-nature  and 
P^^K-tljfroni  Tanity,  consented,  and  from  that  mo- 
Mrs.  Revel  was  in  the  power  of  Richard 
ivan^  who  took  care  to  let  her  know  it. 
^Shft  disoomfbrts  and  impropriety  of  Fanny's 
ion  did  not  ^splay  themselves  at  first  in 
a  manner  as  to  authorize  in  her  own  opi- 
lier  leamng  a  place,  where  the  wages  were 
^gband  where  her  exerti<ips  were  commended ; 
there  was  to  the  pure  mind  of  the  forest 
'Kxittden  an  air  of  licence,  a  something  scarcely 
^chable,  but  which  shocked  her  simple  and 
^dieate  sense  of  right.  At  first,  in  order  to  put 
^  in  the  way,  Mrs.  Revel  had  kept  on  her 
^onum,  and  while  she  was  there  Fanny  had 
"^  to  do  but  to  work  and  to  assist  in  dress- 
log  her  lady  for  her  three  or  four  nightly 
"^ts.    There   was    something    in    the    con- 
*^^oume8s  of  the  virtue  of  the  maid  which 
ftwed  even  the  d^ga^ie  mistress ;  and  though 
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Fanny  blushed  to  hear  a  married  lady  talking 
confidentially  with  her  own  woman  about  thai 
darling  Captain  R-— «,  and  that   love   of  a 

Colonel  S ,  she  had  not  yet  been  called 

upon  to  do  anything  actually  repugnant  to  h 
feelings. 

Shrinking  from  the  forward  stare  of  the 
men  of  fashion  who  lounged  in  and  out  of  Mrs. 
ReveVs  boudoir,  and  checking  the  attentions 
of  the  powdered  puppies  of  the  servants'  hall. 
Fanny  had  kept  herself  almost  confined  to  sa 
small  work-room,  where,  with  no  prospect  buV" 
the  mews,  no  air  but  from  the  stables^  no  aUn 
sphere  but  the  fog,  she  began  to  long  for  th 
blue  skies  and  green  hilLs  of  her  native 
and  to  think  with  something  of  regret  of  h 
devoted  and  rustic  lover*    Richard  had  m 
one  or  two  flying  visits  to  Mrs.  Revel's ; 
that  lady  seemed  to  consider,  that,  as  he 
recommended  the  attendant,  he  was  privilq;cd 
to  go  and  make  his  inquiries  in  the  little  room 
where  Fanny  worked. 

Fanny,  grateful  for  his  apparent  kindneis, 
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ind  linldiig  his  appearance  with  the  memory  of 

one  yet  remembered  with  too  much  emotion^ 

Unshed  and  trembled,  and  almost  wept ;  and 

SoUiyan's  plotting  heart  beat  high  with  a  hope 

^t  he  was  becoming  dear  to  her. 

He  tried  much  to  make  her  feel  at  ease  with 

kirn.   "  Why  do  you  stand  ?  and  why  do  you 

^^'fftiey,  sweet  Fanny  ?  and  above  all,  why  that 

^^('iiftant  repetition  of  Sir  ?  it  jars  cruelly  on  the 

.^  of  one  who  would  have  you"— love  him, 

^  Would  have  added,  but  he  saw  that  would  be 

premature — ^^  confide  in  him."     He  sat  down 

Vy  her,  and  talked  to  her  soothingly  and  ten* 

^ly^  he  tried  adroitly  and  furtively  to  sap  a 

btUe  of  the  right  principle  implanted  in  her 

breast,  and  this  he  did  by  painting  in  glowing 

cokran  the  force  of  passion,  the  rapture  of 

Wfing  and  being  loved, — the  beautiful  devotion 

Mid  self-immolation  of  a  fond  girl ;  but  he  took 

careix>tto  glance  at  the  selfish  rascality  of  him 

who  extracts  a  poison  even  from  the  most  ex- 

9iitfiteplant. 

^V^uled  by  his  eloquence,  interested  by  his 
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earnestness^  and  thankful  for  the  advice  w! 
which  it  was  interlarded, — advice  to  turn  a  d< 
ear  to  the  flatteries  of  the  heartless,  to  co 
fide  solely  in  him,  to  form  no  friendship  whi 
would  fritter  away  aught  of  the  beautiful  pon 
of  loving,  when  (and  he  sighed)  one  whom  s 
could  love  should  at  length  appear,— he  lent  Ii 
some  of  those  works,  where  wild,  ungovemal 
but  unjustifiable  passion  is  painted  with  a  p 
dipped  in  a  subtle  poison,  ten  thousand  tim 
more  dangerous  than  the  open  licence  that  di 
gusts  or  the  immorality  that  alarms.  He  kni 
that  the  pure  and  innocent  are  beguiled  of  thi 
tears  for  the  sorrows  of  a  Delphine,  that  t 
Nouvelle  Heloise  is  placed  under  many  a  pilk 
on  which  rests  a  head  as  yet  unbowed  i 
sliame,  and  that  the  meteors  of  genius  and  t 
flowers  of  poetry  dazzle  the  unwary  eye,  ai 
conceal  the  erring  path  of  a  Parisina,  a  Julia. 
Kaled,  a  Haidee.  He  knew  that  the  young  u 
guided  reason  is  blinded  by  the  flattering  vi 
imagination  flings  over  her  eyes,  and  diat  ti 
whiteness  of  the  soul  once  sullied,  it  amy  1 
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white  no  more.  He  then  left  her,  among  the 
indifierenty  the  cold^  and  the  vulgar ;  and  when 
beieturnedy  he  thought  that  her  voice  had  more 
ofteodemess,  and  that  the  blush  on  her  cheek 
vas  not  all  of  bashfulnesa. 

We  almost  hope  that  our  readers  are  suffi- 

ciaidf  mterested  in  Fanny  to  feel  some  anxiety 

to  know  how  terminated  a  plot  so  base^  to  en- 

'■we  a  creature  so  improtected  and  helpless 

-we  had  almost  said,  but  that  were  wrong:  for 

^  aid  is  there  for  a  woman  like  the  angel  of 

Pvi%  keeping  watch  at  the  door  of  her  heart  ? 

^  wliere  that  angel  is  not,  what  avail  bolts 

^  ban,  and  guards  and  spies  ? 

%  vacation  had  commenced }  Henry  was 

f^  to  Cleveland  Abbey,  where  Sullivan  was 

^  job  him  at  his  pleasure ;  his  visits  had  lat- 

^'v  become  very  frequent  at  Mrs.  Revel's, 

^^Qow  he  was  almost  constantly  there.  True, 

^  ^ras  not  much  with  Fanny ;  his  nights  in 

^'^'^^ral  were   devoted  to  gambling,  and  his 

^^^itimgs  to  slumber;  but  he  usually  sought 

^^  in  the  dusky  twilight  of  a  London  after- 
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noon^  while  Mrs.  Revd  took  her  daily  dm 
and  Fanny  had  learned  to  watch  tor  his  a] 
proacb,  and  to  permit  him  to  hold  her  litt 
trembling  hand.  His  friendship  seemed  to  I 
her  chief  consolation^  for  her  place  was  do 
become  one  of  real  toil  and  endless  troubk 
the  femme  de  chambre  was  gone^  and  Fami 
had  the  whole  task  of  dressing  a  capridous  an 
waning  beauty  half  a  dozen  times  a  day ;  sii 
ting  up  till  morning  to  disrobe  her^  and  doiii 
as  much  as  any  two  other  abigula  in  the  san 
street.  Her  cheek  grew  pale^  and  h^r  stqi  la 
lights  but  she  did  not  complain.  She  had  i 
yet  received  no  portion  of  the  sum  for  whic 
she  was  so  severely  tasked ;  and  Sullivan^  vn\ 
great  apparent  tenderness  and  delicacy,  hi 
forced  her  to  accept  from  him  a  small  loan  £i 
her  immediate  wants.  Did  not  Heloise  suppl 
St.  Preux?  how  much  rather  might  a  ma 
friend  be  permitted  to  act  as  a  brother ! 

It  was  one  evening  after  a  run  of  luck,  greati 
than  even  his  wont,  that  Richard  Sullivan  ki 
the  soir^Cf  where  Mrs.  Revel  was  surrounde 
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^  the  pure  and  young  of  rank-loving  parents^ 

^OQI^t  to  have  shielded  them  from  such 

ftfominas  from  a  moral  malaria.    Flushed 

lith  wine  and  success  he  flung  himself  into  a 

floidby  and  with  a  stealthy  step  and  a  throbbing 

kvt  he  harried  up  into  the  little  room  where 

ftonj  usually  sate  awaiting  her  mistress.    The 

knp  burned  faintly  as  he  entered  the  apart- 

BKot:  there^  her  head  pillowed  on  her  arm 

■d  her  cheek  pale  with  vigils,  overcome  by 

iitipie  and  in  a  sleep  deep  and  quiet  as  that  of 

lUdboqd,  sate  Fanny.    Richard  had  time  to 

^  that,  though  the  table  was  strewed  with 

Uapehndous  books,  her  Bible  was  open  be- 

^her, — a  beautiful  instance  of  the  force  of 

pODB  example  in  childhood.    How  many  souls 

^  been  saved  by  an  early  habit  of  prayer ! 

Sollivan  stood  for  some  time  watching  the 

^  slumber  of  the  maiden,  much  as  the 

^^"■pter  hovered  over  that  of  Eve ;  and  then 

^Qng  his  arm  round  her  slight  waist,  and 

^^^^  whispering,  ^^  Fanny,  dearest !"  she  woke, 

^^  «o  much  startled  and  surprised,  that  for  a 
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moment  she  understood  not  how  or  whence  he 
c^me ;  irhen  she  did,  with  blushing  confusion 
she  dreiT  back,  and  said,  ^^  Mr.  Sulli^an^  this 
is  not  well :  leave  me  I  entreat,  I  implore  you : 
why  are  you  here  ?  Oh  do  not  stay  :  for  hea- 
ven's sake  go  I" 

•*  WTiy  am  I  here,  Faiiry?"  he  exclaimed 
fervently,  flinging  himself  at  her  feet ;  ^^  I  am 
here  because  I  love,  because  I  worship  you, 
because  I  cannot  see  your  cheek  grow  pale, 
and  your  health  broken  by  unceasing  toil ;  be- 
cause. Fanny,  I  thirst  to  hear  you  say  you  love 
me :  because  I  can  offer  vou  love  and  freedom, 
a  love  surpassing  the  love  shackled  by  human 
ties,   the   undying   love  of  unfettered  hearts. 
Fanny  !**  and  ho  flung  into  her  lap  the  winnings 
of  the  night,  '*  take  this,  take  all^-only  sa^ 
}-ou  will  love  me,  that  you  will  leave  this 
of  imgrateful  toil,  that  you  will  let  me  fix  yoi 
in  a  fresh  and  cheering  home — a  country  home^  -^ 
Fainiy, — say  so,  and  I  will  bless  you.'* 

As  Fanny  listened  to  this  unhallowed  am 
passionate   confession,    a   shudder  of   borroi 
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chilled  her  virtuous  hearty  to  which  succeeded 

actual  terror,  when  the  thought  of  her  forlorn 

sitaation  flashed  across  her  raind.    The  blood 

^which  had  risen  to  her  temples  at  Sullivan's 

approach,  now  forsook  her  cheeks  and  lips,  and 

left  them  perfectly  pale;  she  stood,  her  eyes 

last  filling  with  large  tears,  her  lips  apart,  and 

lier  whole  frame  trembling  violently,  while  she 

aaid,  "Let me  entreat  you  to  retire,  Mr.  Sulli- 

^^an  ;  God  grant  that  you  know  not  what  you 

aay  I  and  may  he  forgive  you,  sir,  for  adding  a 

pwig  to  the  sorrows  of  one  already  too  se- 

^^»ely  tried," 

Sniliyan,  half  doubtful  as  to  the  cause  of  her 

'^^^i  caught  her  by  the  gown,  and  taking 

^  the  notes  which  she  had  placed  with  loath- 

^  on  the  table,  said,  '^  Fanny,  do  not  scorn 

^f  oflering :   the  veriest  clown,  Fanny,  ay, 

^  coarse  rustic  Hobson,  would  have  a  right 

supply  your  wants  had  a  few  unmeaning 

^8  of  mere  ceremony  passed  in  a  church 

of  gaping  people.    And  shall  I,  Fanny — I, 

^^  am  ready  to  pledge  my  heart  and  soul  to 
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love  and  cherish  you — shall  I  be  scorned  and 
rejected  ?  Nay,  Fanny,  hear  me  I" 

^^  Hear  you!"  said  Fanny,  her  cheeks  glow- 
ing and  her  eyes  flashing ;  ^^  O  God !  I  have 
heard  too  much ;  I  have  heard  you  make  light 
of  all  that  is  holy }  I  have  heard  you  take  the 
name  of  your  God  in  vain^  merciful  that  he 
does  not  strike  you  dead  where  you  kneel— 
while  the  venom  of  your  heart  flows  in  words 
of  crime  from  your  lips,  while  you  propose  to 
an  orphan  who  has  trusted  you,  to  sell  her  vir- 
tue and  to  pawn  her  soul.  Can  this  be  you, 
Mr.  Sullivan  ?  You  talk  of  love !  viiiere  is 
the  self-devotion  you  so  highly  vaunt  7  what 
words  are  there  base  enough  for  the  selfishness 
of  him  who  brings  gold  to  a  virtuous  maiden 
as  the  price  of  her  honour  ?  Begone,  sir  !"  she 
said,  tearing  her  gown  from  his  grasp ;  ^'  did  I 
not  believe  that  this  outrage  is  chiefly  owing 
to  an  excess,  only  next  in  guilt,  I  would  never 
exchange  another  word  with  you,— no^  not  to 
save  me  from  annihilation.  Go,  and  remember 
that  would  those  notes  purchase  all  the  guilty 
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wemlth  of  this  metropolis  of  vice^  I  would  see 
tluB  band  coiuume  in  the  fire  ere  it  should  so 
much  as  touch  it ;  I  would  die  at  your  feet  ere 
I  would  listen  to  you  for  a  moment." 

Unpercdved  by  Sullivan  she  had  gradually 

idxealed  some  steps ;  and  as  she  uttered  these 

words,  she  suddenly  rushed  out  of  the  room, 

nd  flying  into  Mrs.  Revel's  boudoir  she  locked 

and  bolted  the  door,  and  falling  on  her  knees  to 

the  father  of  the  orphan,  she  wept  and  prayed 

tin  tbe  wu  calm. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  Sullivan  knocked 
potlyat  the  door,  entreating  her  to  see  him 
faraoemomenty  just  to  say  she  forgave  him, 
V  he  ooold  not  rest  under  the  sense  of  her 
^"^^tiM,  displeasure.  Fanny  approached  the 
^1  init  only  to  add  the  security  of  the  lock 
to  that  of  the  bolt.  She  hurriedly  said,  ''  Mr. 
^^^UiviDy  if  you  are  really  concerned  for  what 
"^pissed,  you  will  not  add  to  the  injury  you 
"^already  done  me  that  of  subjecting  me  to 
the  calomny  of  all  my  fellow-servants  by  per- 
"^^g  me  in  this  cruel  manner,  at  this  late 
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hour.  What  will  be  thought  of  me,  m  V 
added;  sobbing  bitterly.  "  What  will  my 
trcBtf  think  should  she  find  you  here  ?" 

^'  She  will  not  be  in  till  six.  The  ser 
are  all,  except  the  cook,  at  a  party  of  tbeii 
set ;  and  the  old  toper  has  drunk  herself  i 
sleep  we  should  find  it  hard  to  break :  pro 
Fanny,  you  will  come  down  into  the  lil 
only  for  a  few  minutes — just  to  say  yon  fc 
me  ^  do,  Fanny :  I  am  resolved  I  will  se 
before  Mrs.  Revel  returns.  I  will  wait  h 
hour  in  the  librarj',  Fanny,  and  there 
must  come." 

Fanny  heard  him  go  downstairs.  ^'  M 
she  repeated,  clasping  her  cold  trembling  h 
She  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute :  sud 
her  cheek  flushed,  her  eye  grew  bright,  m 
expression  of  hope  lighted  her  counten 
"  Wretched  home,  you  shall  no  long< 
mine !"  she  exclaimed.  She  softly  dose 
door,  and  stole  on  tip-toe  to  her  room,  kx 
fearfully  round,  and  fancying  the  stain : 
creaked  so  loudly  before* 
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Suddenly  her  heart  stood  still,  for  she  thought 
she  beard  Sullivan's  stealthy  step  in  the  bou- 
dmr  she  had  just  left ;  and  the  next  moment  she 
fancied  she  beard  him  enter  a  little  room  in 
wfaid  the  maid-servamts  kept  their  cloaks  aud 
bcoea.  Why  should  he  be  there  ? — oh,  perhaps  it 
vas  the  housemaid.  Fear  triumphed  over  hope; 
ihedidnot  dare  to  look  or  call.    She  wrote 
with  a  pencil  a  few  lines  to  Mrs.  Revel,  saying 
there  were  reasons  why  she  could  not  stay  any 
loDger^  and  begging  her  pardon  for  her  abrupt 
departure.     She  then  hurried  on  her  cloak  and 
ixnmet,  suddenly  darted  from  her  little  room, 
tnd  with  the  speed  of  a  frighted  deer  glided 
iK^iadessly  down  stairs;  she  found  the  street  door 
'Ottccured — ^the   party-going  servants    having 
^  it  on  the  latch  to  facilitate  their  entrance, 
•^•nd  Mr.  Revel's  valet  (the  only  one  whom 
fear  had  prompted  to  return)    having  come 
"**■*  too  elevated  to  condescend  to  fasten  it. 
'anny  thanked  Heaven  when  she  found  her- 
'^'^  in  the  open  street ;  for  as  she  hurried  down- 
*^  she  thought  she  heard  a  man's  step  in 

^^L.  I.  N 
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the  cloak-room,  and  fancied  aa  she  reached 
hall  that  a  door  was  gently  opened, 

Tliere  is  something  calm  even  in  Londox 

the  dawn  of  day :  in  the  large  and  handsoi 

street  where  Fanny  lived,  all  seemed  quiet  ai 

fresh  in  the  gray  light ;  here  and  there  the  wd 

behaved  police-men,  those  blessings  of  Londft 

gave  security  to  the  scene;  and  it  was  not  til 

she  reached  Piccadilly,  and  heard  the  Ion 

laugh  of  some  young  idiots  returning  in  thd 

crushed  hats  from  a  protracted  ball,  that  IVum] 

felt  how  lonely  and  unprotected  she  was.  Hov 

ever  she  hurried  on ;  her  object  was  to  read 

the  White  Horse  Cellar  in  time  for  the  coi^ 

which  started  at  five.    She  saw  it,  she  ran,  ih 

called,  and  the  guard  perceiving  her,  the  ooad 

stopped ;  and  as  she  got  in,  (for  she  felt  if  i^ 

she  must  fall  off  were  she  outside,  so  giddy  lac 

ill  was  she  from  agitation  of  mind)  she  sad 

down  on  her  seat,  with  a  sense  of  safety  and  ^ 

deep  gratitude  to  her  heavenly  Protector. 

She  had  remarked  a  woman  of  the  l€r0* 
order,  apparently  like  herself,  running  to  cat^ 
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tiie  ooacb|  and  with  a  good-nature  which  never 

htaook  her  she  apprized  the  guards  who  waited 

tiD  the  wDman  was  lodged  on  the  top  of  the 

oadi;  and  then  they  glided  rapidly  along  the 

veD-lept  roadsy  and  a  few  hours  brought  Fanny 

veUuo  I  mile  or  two  of  the  forest  cottage. 

ft  wu  her  intention  to  proceed  there^  for  she 

'BKefed  her  loyer  and  Willy  had  made  it  their 

^kkie^-^Hobson^  perhaps^  with  a  latent  hope 

^(^  Fanny  might  yet  return.    She  alighted ;  it 

jet  earlyj  and  her  way  was  lonely^  about  two 

through  the  least  frequented  part  of  the 

;  but  Fanny  feared  nothings — in  the  coun- 

the  felt  safe  and  at  home;  she  folded  her 

Bfoond  her^  and  hurried  on.  After  a  little 

she  looked  round  in  admiration  of  a  scene 

l^cmcnisly  ccmtrasted  with  the  dark  mono- 

of  the  London  streets ;  and  in  doing  so, 

perceiired  the  woman,  for  whom  she  had 

T^^^iti  to  the  guard,  hastening  after  her  and 

*^^^oning  to  her  with  her  hand. 

Thia  woman  was  dressed  in  the  shabbiest 
1^9  ^  large  rusty  doth  cbak  and  old  battered 

n2 
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black  bonnet.  Fanny  imagined  she  might  1 
^ipsy,  and  was  not  anxious  to  be  joined  by  1 
but  the  woman  seemed  strong  and  active^  w 
Funny  was  weak  and  ill ;  to  elude  her  was 
possible,  and  she  thought  that  even  sue! 
cou^imnion  would  give  security  to  the  road. 

Fanny  therefore  sat  down  under  a  la 
tree  to  await  her:  everything  was  still  a 
lontly,  not  a  living  creature  to  be  seen; 
ditTerent  from  the  crowded  solitude  of  Lend 
to  poor  Fiumy  !  As  she  indulged  in  a  reve; 
on  what  had  passed,  she  suddenly  looked  i 
\\w  woman,  and  saw  she  was  at  her  side;  1 
head  vras  turned  away,  and  Fanny  kindly  t 
tirossing  her  said,  *'  My  good  woman,  have  J 
far  to  go?" 

''  No  further,"  answered  a  hoarse  voi 
and  the  next  instant  Fanny  felt  a  rude  gi 
upon  her  arm,  and  a  hissing  voice  was  in 
ear :  tlic  words  were,  "  Silly  girl,  did  you  tl 
you  could  outwit  me  ?  did  I  not  say  I  wi 
*ec  you?" 

Fanny,  pale  and  trembling,  tried  to  w 
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^^^ierann.    She  would  hare  shrieked^  bnt 
^^  roice  fidled  her. 

**  Why  try  to  escape  from  your  beat  friend^ 

"^uny  ?"  he  added.  **  Come^  give  me  that  little 

tt^^mbling  hand : — you  must  say  we  are  friends, 

"" — ^yon  must  say  you  forgive  me  5  resistance  is 

vidn  now/'  he  added  in  a  loud  and  angry  tone. 

Fumy  averted  her  face  with  a  shudder. 

^Villain!  resistance  is  indeed  vain,'*  cried 

bod  manly  voice  from  behind;  and  a  grasp 

of  iron  was  on  his  throat,  so   firm,  so 

fierce,  that  the  blood  seemed  almost  to  burst 

^le  reins,  and  the  mouth  and  face  grew  black* 

^^  battered  bonnet  and  cap  fell  off  in  the 

ftroggle,  and  revealed  the  fair  waving  hair  and 

^nilsed  face  of  Sullivan. 

^Rascal!"  said  Hobson,  shaking  him  fu- 
'iously ;  and  as  Sullivan,  having  extricated  his 
throat,  attempted  to  struggle,  Hobson,  who 
^^  repsdring  through  the  forest  to  his  farm 
when  he  so  opportmiely  encountered  Sullivan, 
d>^ed  him  to  the  brink  of  a  pond  close  by ; 
•*>i  the  indignant  lover  being  a  rustic  Hercules, 
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be  ducked  the  struggling  Sulliyan  again  a 
again,  and  then  flinging  him  like  a  drown 
rat  to  the  opposite  side,  he  returned  to  snpp 
the  insensible  and  death-like  Fanny.  SuUiy 
having  waited  for  his  departure,  was  fain 
return  in  search  of  his  battered  bonnet ;  and 
he  placed  it  on  his  head,  and  shrank  drippi 
wet,  bruised  and  scratched  as  he  was,  to  se 
some  wagon  to  convey  him  to  town,  the  d: 
grace  he  had  suffered,  the  torture  he  had  c 
dured,  the  exposure  that  might  ensue,  a 
above  all  the  ridiculous  figure  he  had  ei 
made  a  total  of  misery  which  atoned,  if  aug 
could  atone,  for  a  baseness  than  which  na 
can  be  greater,  that  of  seeking  to  injure  i 
being  who  had  trusted  him. 
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A  Tiolet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye. 
Fair  as  a  star  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky." 

WoSDSWOETH. 


Howghort  did  the  long  vacation  seem  to  one 

^  beings  who^  calculating  not  by  time  but 

'^Bding^  found  in  those  three  months^  so  pro* 

^ged  to  the  quizzed  Miss  Matthews^  a  dream^ 

"^  short  dream  of  rapture  and  overflowing 

ecitaay! 

Henry  too,  who  had  grown  weary  of  the 

^h  unrefreshing  nature  of  Oxford  society, 

^  boisterous  mirth,  the  want  of  sympathy,  of 

^^Ose,  and  perhaps  of  that  admiration  and 

^'^tence  so  unwittingly  paid  by  one  in  whose 

^^  he  was  the  first  of  all  created  beings, — 

**"^nry,  who  had  seen  nothing  of  late  to  be  at 

^  compared  to  his  beautiful  cousin,  seemed 
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actually  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  her  sm 

to  wash  out  in  her  gentle  tears  aught  of  wqj 

stain  that  had  sullied  his  spirit  in  its  cor 

with  beings  of  a  coarser  nature,  to  catd 

enthusi:ism  to  be  good  and  great  as  he  lie 

ed  to  her  unworldly  impassioned  hopes. 

beautv  too  had  lost  a  little  of  its  Hebe  1 

riance  and  radiant  bloom^  but  it  had  ga 

tenfold  in  expression  what  it  had  lost  in 

liancy.    To  those  nolet  eyes^  once  only 

seat    of  joy    and  intelligence^    passion^ 

intense,   half-melancholy   passion  which 

naught  of  earthly  in  it^  had  added  a  deep 

dangerous  charm.    The  cheek  was  some 

paler^  often  quite  coloiurless^  but  it  was 

pallor  of  the  white  rose  when  the  nightii 

is  serenading  its  blushing  rival.     What 

can  quarrel  with  a  pale  cheek,  if  he  feel  tl 

is  pale  for  hini^  and  that  his  glance  can 

up  its  blushes  ?  for  at  his  voice 

"  Fresh  from  her  heart  the  quick  pure  current  a 
Responsive  to  his  whisper  of  her  name." 

For  some  time  the  total  retirement  in  v 
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^^^Eved  did  not  weary  him.     Emily  had  per- 
^^^^ded  him  to  study ;  and  when  he  had  studied^ 
^x^^  smiled  so  rapturously  on  him  !     And  she 
'^Mild  ride  or  walk^  or  do  anything  to  please 
;  eren  against  her  kinder  nature  and  gentler 
she  would  laugh  when  he  drew  out 
Matthews's  follies.    While  he  lavished 
aBJttentions  on  her^  and  was  rewarded  by  being 
'^'Old  he  was  rastly  improved,  il  devenait  tm 
^^ffjpn  charmantj  mais  tr^s^prevenant ;    il 
*iUit  plus  un  enfant,  Oxford  avail  change 
^mtcela. 

Sir  Herbert  secluded  himself  more  than  ever. 
Snulf,  whose  apprehension  was  quickened  in 
'^  matters  by  one  lesson^  which  lays  open 
^  the  recesses  of  the  heart,  told  Henry  with 
'Mysterious  naxvel4  that  she  was  sure  his  me<> 
^choly  was  owing  to  some  disappointed  pas- 
^'OB,  «  Shortly  after  you  left  the  Abbey,  dear- 

^t  Henry,"  she  said,  ^*  I  was  reading  the  deaths 

• 

^  tte  paper  aloud,  when  coming  to  that  of  Mrs. 
*  Clair  I  heard  a  deep  groan,  and  looking 

n5 
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up,  I  saw  with  intense  horror  thuft  my 
paler  eren  than  Qsnal,  abflcdotely  dcslk-lQ 
fallen  back  in  his  chair  in  a  fit  lo  awfi 
I  feared  he  would  nerer  rerire.  Since  tb 
he  has  been  more  abstracted,  mote  ahm 
ever. — I  mean  more  in  his  own  aparti 
for,  strange  to  say.  Miss  Matthews  contr 
make  her  visits  welcome,  and  sees  hin 
frequently  in  a  week  than  I  do  in  a  moni 
*^  Ah,  Emily,"  said  Henry,  ^*  who  kno 
we  may  yet  be  obliged  to  leare  the  j 

I 

unless  we  choose  to  remain  dependent  o 
a  Lady  Fitzherbert  ? " 

''No,"  said  Emily,  <'he  that  has 
once  so  deeply  and  so  well,  cannot,  n 
defile  the  shrine  which  contains  the  in 
his  pure  buried  loye  with  that  gaudy  ] 
idol.     Oh,  who  can  lore  twice  ?" 

''  No,  love  is  out  of  the  question  hen 
vanity  flattered — that  best,  that  only  subi 
— may  do  wonders/' 

As  Emily  laughingly  assented,  how  lit 
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ihe  deem  tluil  it  was  indeed  doing  wonders  for 

kr  too^  tint  her  empire  was  not  much  more 

leeurel 
Heniy  had   made  one   excursion   to    Dr. 

OliiuD'i,  and  had  called  at  St.  Clair  HaU.  St. 
CUrandhis  daughter  were  on  the  continent; 
Abe  could  learn  was  that  Miss  St.  Clair's 
beibh  had  required  change  of  air  and  scene^ 
snd  that  their  absence  would  probably  be  a 

Camilla  had  provided  for  the  poor  idiot, 
^^,  Mrs.  Porter  said^  had  taken  to  mean- 
^^f^  about  a  good  deal,  and  was  mostly  at 
^  old  rambling  half-ruined  place  belonging  to 
^r*  Meredith^  whom  on  inquiry  Henry  dis- 
^vered  to  be  the  young  student  who  had  saved 
SoUivao's  life. 

One  evenings  one  lovely  summer  evening, 
^niily^  Henry  and  Miss  Matthews,  with  her 
PuUr,  were  seated  in  an  arbour  formed  of  all 
^e  sweetest  shrubs  and  loveliest  plants— the 
"o^e-tree  in  every  variety,  from  the  snowy  rose 
^"que  to    the    wildly  lovely   eglantine,   the 
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honey-BUcklej  the  clematis^  the  JMmiiie,  white 
and  yellow  myrtlesj  and  the  gam-cestiw  with 
its  silvery  blossoms^— a  bower  formed  by  Emily 
aud  Henry,  and  worthy  of  their  taste ;  riring 
as  by  enchantment  from  the  emerald  velvet  off 
the  lawu^  and  commanding  a  view  of  the  avenue 
and  the  Abbey  gates.  As  they  sat  in  that  de- 
lightful bower^  Miss  Matthews  employed  im 
marking  an  embroidered  pocket-handkerchief 
with  her  hair  for  Sir  Herbert^  and  every  now 
and  then  affectedly^  but  very  carefully^  abstract- 
ing  a  hair  from  a  long  curl,  with  a  little  cry  of 
pain^  aud  an  "  Ahj  queje  sui$  prodigue  de  mn 
pauvres  cheveuXj  faurai  pourtani  de  la  peine 
d  en  trouver  d*au$si  noirs;**  but  the  peealiar 
crack  or  twang  with  which  the  hdr  came  off 
proved  that  its  loss  was  attended  with  no  pain ; 
and  that  Miss  Matthews^  as  Henry  suggested  to 
Emily,  could  get  plenty  more  from  the  slu^ 
which  supplied  that  curL  After  awhfle  she 
grew  restless,  put  aside  her  work,  was  now  with 
them,  now  strolling  away  to  play  a  sort  of 
renade  under  Sir  Herbert's  window. 
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The  eoofins  were  jast  enough  annoyed  by 

^^^pmence  to  make  them  valae  tenfold  the 

f^^muanothtr  absence.   Henry  was  reading  to 

•^^tmly  thai  short  invocation  to  the  Ideal  in  the 

-K^Igrims  of  the  Rhine, — those  few  lines  for 

Lytton  Bulwer^  had  he  done  nothing 

would  well  deserve  his  envied  laurel, — 

"Kliitiritchii^,  that  inspired  strain,  to  the  beauty 

of  whieh  the  world  as  yet  seems  but  half 

wike,— «o  unworldly  in  its  inspired  theories 

of  bre  and  poetry — so  soothing  in  its  tender 

»i  porifying  philosophy — so  musical  in  the 

rich  yet  soft  melody  of  its  swelling  cadences. 

'*  I  know  no  poem  of  the  same  length  so 
Ml  of  poetry/'  said  Henry ;  while  the  tears  of 
^oUuiaasm  glittering  in  Emily's  soul-beaming 
^  would  have  convinced  the  poet,  had  he 
^ritoeised  a  tribute  his  heart  would  have  ap- 
pnciated,  that  there  are  yet  spirits  worthy  to 
'^channed, — that  there  are  hearts  that  can  re- 
V^Milo  his  seldom^touched  lyrej-— that  though 
^  world,  having  grudgingly  granted  him  a 
iQore  sombre  wreath^  might  enviously  withhold 
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the  still  better  merited  chaplet  of  aU  sweet 
flowers  worthy  a  poet's  brow, — the  hearts  of 
the  young  and  loving^  those  hearts  whose  hdy 
depths  he  has  sounded,  answer  like  lute-chords 
to  his  inspired  touch ;  and  did  the  stiff  formal 
bearing  of  this  common-place  age  admit  of  such 
evidences  of  feeling,  young  lovers  and  maidens 
might,  as  in  days  of  yore,  twine  chaplets  and 
bring  offerings  to  fhe  bard  who  has  well  described 
the  lover's  passion  and  the  maiden's  troth^  and 
that  bard  would  be  Lytton  Bulwer. 

<'  That  story  of  Gertrude,"  3aid  Miss  Mat- 
thews with  a  little  cough,  ^'  me  faii  trembUr 
pour  ma  pirifriue;  je  Vai  Ms  Micaie." 

"  But,"  said  Henry,  ^'  would  you  not  suf- 
fer as  Gertrude  did,  to  be  loved  by  a  Trevy- 
lian  ?  " 

<^  Je  mejlatte,*'  said  Miss  Matthews,  **  jur 

j*ai  inspMde8  passions  plysgrandes,  plug  M^ 

tantes ;  and  as  for  suffering,  I  had  rather  Ilvfc 

to  be  loved  than  die  to  be  regretted ;  aimije 

votis  avertis  que  la  rw4e~^** 

^*  Fa  chasser  la  rose/*  added  Hemy ;  and  ^ 
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^BuMidihBWB,  much  pleased,  took  an  arm  be 

^  not  oftr^  but  as  she  looked  out  of  the 

^ff^abegsft  alittle  scream,  and  said,  '^  Ah, 

^JKatj  UHJeune  cavalier  T*  and  then  with 

^farmuter-strokes  drew  in  her  waist,  pulled 

^  htt  sleeves,  shook  up  her  Circassian,  and 

^IhxA  down  her  locks. 

Bythb  time  Henry  had  reached  the  Abbey 

Sutei,  and  was  cordially  welcoming  his  friend 

SiUirBD.    Miss  Matthews  was  all  rapture  and 

^nxirty  to  be  seen ;  but  aware  that  the  shady 

bover  was  more  becoming  than  the  full  light, 

ibe  fatfgoX  her  ^^ poitrine,**  and  flung  herself, 

18  she  thought,  in  a  most  graceful  attitude  on 

^leat. 

Sm&y,  radiant  with  joy,  (for  Henry  was 
pbsed)  looked  so  yery  lovely  as  she  stood 
l^iitadnmdng,  half-abashed,  canopied  by 
'oven,  admirably  in  unison  with  her  fair  and 
^py  fsce,  that  Sullivan^  self-possessed  as  he 
^ways  was,  started,  and,  forgetting  the  grace- 
^  compliment  ready-made  upon  his  lips,  only 
^i  after  he  had  bowed  very  low  for  the  pre* 
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sent  day,  ''Miss  Harland,   I  am  no  lor 
surprised  that  Oxford    had    no    charms 
Henry !  " 

Meantime  Miss  Matthews,  who  was  wh 
is  vnilgarly  called  a  very  pushing  person,  can 
forth,  and  extending  her  hand  to  Sullivan,  saii 
"  The  friend  of  Mr.  Fitzherbert  cannot  be  a 
object  of  indifference  to  me.  You  are  indec 
le  bien  venu  in  a  double  sense,*'  she  addet 
simpering,  ''  the  welcome  and  the  good  ai 
rived;  forgive  my  little  calembtmr;  I  trm 
you  understand  French." 

Richard  assented,  with  a  remark  that  1 
wanted  the  habit  of  speaking  it,  but  that  Mb 
Matthews  had  the  accent  of  a  native — 

"  Of  Little  Britain/'  sud  Henry  sotto  ma 

"  I  shall  be  too  happy  to  proffer  you  son 
instruction  in  the  universal  lingua,  Mr.  Si 
livan." 

"  And  I  to  profit  by  it,  if,"  he  added,  sto^J 
ing  to  gather  a  rose  Arom  the  same  tree  W 
Miss  Matthews,  "  if  I  am  able  to  learn  nu 
than  one  lesson  at  a  time." 
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""Ahjatterer ! ''  said  Miss  Matthews^  half 
ibattiz^  ber  eyes;  and  she  took  his  arm  as 
iierr^ht 

The  arriyal  of  one  so  intelligent^  so  crafty^ 

lo&Uof  tact,  and  of  all  those  little  arts  and 

veotDplishments  which  are  so  many  steps  in 

tk  ladder  to  female  favour,  added  very  muph 

to  the  life  and  merriment  of  the  party  at  the 

Abhqr.    Sir  Herbert  had  exerted  himself  (for 

kwas  thoroughly  well-bred)  to  welcome  the 

joimg  stranger ;  and  having  made  him  feel  at 

lioaie,  he  shrank  back  to  his  solitude  more 

(Qtirely  than  ever»    He  however  continued  to 

iBcenre  Miss  Matthews ;  and  even  a  younger 

ttd  more  attentive  beau  did  not  make  her  once 

^m  what  she  called  her  petita  soins  pour  le 

fmre  Sir  Herbert. 

Henry  was  all  life  and  joy :  his  admiration 
for  Emily  increased  by  the  rapturous  enco- 
Qunmi  of  his  friend  (a  decided  connoisseur  in 
bmale  charms, — what  man  is  uninfluenced  in 
"i^  cases  by  the  opinions  of  others  ?).  Then 
too  he  had  a  chosen  companion;  his  rides,  hiii 
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sports  of  all  kinds  had  acquired  m  lest;  anC 
the  few  minutes   he  could  now  spcxid  akne 
with    Emilv  borrowed   a   charm    iGrom  fheuB 
rarity.     Emily  too — she  had  been  hi^ipier, — 
happier  but  not   so  gay  :  she  could  not  bnti 
smile  when  Sullivan  mimicked  for  her  all  thr- 
oddities  he  had  met  in  Oxford  or  in  London, 
— when  he  related  real  anecdotes,  not  a  littk 
worked  up, — ^when  he  told  Miss  Matthews'a 
fortune   (always  a  handsome  young  husband 
with  light  hair), — when  he  sang,  \nih  a  viHoe 
for  which  nature  had  done  little  but  art  much, 
the  tenderest  ditties   or  the   liveliest  songs. 
He  knew  all   sorts   of  jeux  de  ModSi^j^'Bll 
that  makes  a  country  party  cheerful^— taught 
Miss  Matthews  the  gallop  and  the  gallop- waltz, 
and,  as  a  reward  for  galloping  with  his  tawdiy 
burden  for  an  hour,  deemed  himself  overpud 
when  Henry  relinquishing  Emily  inaiated  on 
a  change  of  partners;    and  the    suacqitiUe 
heart  of   Sullivan    beat   high   with   hope   aa 
his  arm   encircled  that  slight  waist,   and  in 
the  first  dilKculties  of  the  gallop-waltz^  that 
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gncehlf  fine-fiinned  head  almost  drooped  upon 

I      hii  iboolder. 

I 

Ob^  to  see  Miss  Matthews^  how  she  flung 
and  floondered  about ! — how  soon  she  was  out 

I 

tf  breitb^  that  she  might  ^^  panting  repose  on  " 
>ff  bean ! — ^how  several  times  she  affected  a 
ivooD  in  the  arms  of  Sullivan^  or  dropped 
ciitBsted  at  Henry's  side  ! 

Shoflk  had  appeared  two  or  three  times  at 
tbe Abbey;  even  to  him  Sullivan  extended  his 
vioniDg  powers^  resigned  Miss  Matthews  to 
kin,  ind  instructed  him  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  gallop- waltz;  and  Miss  Matthews — having, 
tt  ihe  said,  '^  three  strings  to  her  bow,  and 
^  beaux  to  her  string,  sans  compter  le 
fwrt  Sir  Herberty* — seemed  giddy  with  joy 
fam  morning  tiU  night. 

Henry  Fitzherbert  was  of  so  very  trusting  a 
^spoiition,  that  Sullivan  had  many  opportu- 
^^  of  indirectly  pleading  his  cause  with 
**%•  But  what  avails  opportunity  welcome 
^  to  one  I  He  read  at  a  glance  the  ardent 
^«  impassioned  nature  of  Emily's  heart,  and 
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he  painted  love  as  poets  paint  it^  and  as  Em^ 
felt  it ;  but  if  as  he  spoke  the  blush  of  col 
sciousness  dyed  her  cheek,  or  the  tears  of  set 
sibility  sufFu!?ed  her  eyes,  it  was  that  she  af 
plied  all  he  said  to  her  young  heart's  idol;  bI 
fancied  how  such  words  would  sound  fro; 
the  lips  she  loved,  and  she  believed  (or  si 
wished  to  believe  it)  that  the  passion  Sullivi 
painted — Henry  felt. 

Seldom  has  eivnui  been  so  completely  dri?i 
from  a  party  so  entirely  dependent  on  esi 
other,  and  so  few  in  number.  The  momin 
were  devoted  to  riding  or  boating.  Emily  « 
an  elegant  horsewoman,  and  she  never  a 
peared  to  greater  advantage  than  in  her  Ua 
velvet  riding-cap  and  dark  green  habit;  Mi 
Matthews  too,  perceiving  that  on  many  ooc 
sions  she  must  either  abandon  the  field  or  eo 
quer  her  fear  of  riding,  had  ordered  a  tple 
did  laced  habit  and  hat,  and  with  the  aid  d 
new  set  of  raven  curls,  rouge,  and  a  thickly  flo^ 
ered  veil,  contrived  at  a  moderate  distance 
look  a  shony,  made-up,  rather  doubtful  perM 
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And  where  was  Mr.  Aubrey  ?  He  occasion- 
dy  formed  one  of  the  party,  anxious  to  watch 
cm  Emiljy  surrounded  as  he  believed  her  to  be 
If  (bi^nms  associates.  His  doing  so  proved 
tie  depth  and  sincerity  of  his  aifection ;  for 
that  tortare  can  equal  that  of  seeing  the  eyes 
we  love  eagerly  wander  in  search  of  another , — 
of  marking  that  all  the  plans,  hopes,  and  fears 
of  one  we  adore  have  reference  to  another  ? — 
to  see  the  cheek,  changeless  for  us,  too  eloquent 
for  him ;  and  the  accents,  cold  and  measured 
faru,  fraught  for  him  with  treasures  of  ten- 
iemtn  we  would  give  worlds  to  purchase  ? 
Oh,  they  were  moments  of  bitter  trial,  and 
i^ce  would,  with  all  its  pangs,  have  been 
pttce  in  comparison ;  but  Mr.  Aubrey  felt 
^  bis  presence  was  a  check  to  the  growing 
foHies  ^nd  frivolities  at  the  Abbey.  Emily, 
^'h  all  her  sense  of  right,  had  not  much  power 
^remstance  when  Heury  pleaded ;  as  for  Miss 
*«atthewg,  she  would  have  galloped  at  home 
'***cad  of  going  to  church,  had  Sullivan  offered 

^  her  partner.    And  Mr.  Aubrey,  unwel- 


come  and  nd  at  heart,  passed  many  a  pi 
fraught  hour  at  the  Abbejr,  f<x'  the  sike 
keeping  Emily  in  the  outward  ohsernmce 
least  of  the  duties  she  had  once  deligfated 
perform* 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

*'  Wbmt  joy  at  the  ball,  what  delight  have  I  found. 
By  all  the  hright  circle  encompass 'd  around !] 
Each  moment  with  transport  my  bosom  felt  warm. 
For  what,  my  dear  mother,  like  beauty  can  charm  ? 
•  ••••• 

In  short,  there  is  somediing  in  very  fine  women, 
When  they  meet  altogether,  that 's  quite  overcoming." 

Nxw  Bath  Guidb. 

Ak  a£Edr  of  great  importance  now  engrossed 
the  attention  of  the  recluses  of  Cleveland 
Abbey* 

A  ball  was  about  to  take  place,  given  by  the 
C Hunt ;  rumour  spoke  highly  of  the  ar- 
rangements ;  noblemen  were  to  be  stewards ; 
all  the  officers  in  the  neighbourhood  were  to  be 
present ;  Gunter  and  Colinet  were  to  preside 
at  their  respective  departments.  Sullivan, 
having  been  informed  of  the  whole  by  a  college 
firiend  whom  he  chanced  to  meet,  and  having 
bad  the  offer  of  tickets  from  him,  determined 
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they  should  all  go.  Miss  Matthews  secur 
Sir  Herbert's  sanction ;  and  Emily  felt  a  w: 
flutter  of  delight  at  the  idea  of  sharing  t 
pleasures  of  a  first  ball  with  him^  with  whc 
exile,  poverty,  want  even,  would  have  had  : 
her  something  of  bliss. 

Miss  Matthews  was  actually  in  a  fever ; 
rare  an  occurrence  !  What  did  become  3 
best,  a  turban,  or  a  coiffure  en  cheveuxy  o 
dress  hat  and  feathers  ?  All  were  tried,  6 
Sullivan  consulted,  who  decided  that  the  C 
cassian  turban,  with  a  long  ostrich  feath* 
suited  the  eastern  Rebecca  style  of  Miss  VL\ 
thews's  beauty.  Her  dress  was  of  black  velv 
Yielding  to  his  taste,  which  he  exerted,  as 
had  no  wish  to  appear  in  the  train  of  a  men 
andrew  figure,  she  restricted  herself  to  gold  < 
naments,  and  looked  better  than  she  had  e^ 
looked  in  her  life. 

But  Emily — oh,  nothing  ever  dawned  mi 
beautiful  than  Emily !  she  might  have  pass 
for  the  Psyche  of  Mr.  Keightley's  elegi 
Mythology.      Her  rich  hair  arranged  in  t 
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Stjie  of  Canova's  Venus^  a  coroDet  of  pearls 
on  that  pure  and  intelligent  brow,  and  her  lips 
ivnraDded  by  dimples,  in  every  one  of  which, 

nthe  old  beau  Lord observed,  ^'a  Cupid 

lay  m  ambush.'* 

Her  dress  was  of  white  satin,  trimmed  with 
tbe richest  blonde;  for  Henry  preferred  white. 
Altogether  her  appearance  was  so  sethereal,  so 
joyous,  such  a  heavenly  contrast  to  the  coarse 
mimdane  style  of  her  chaperon,  that  Henry 
^ced  great  delight,  and  Sullivan's  heart  beat 
<|Uck  as  she  entered ;  he  however  only  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  by  a  respectful  half 
indancholy  gaze. 

^Mr.  Sullivan,  take  charge  of  my  Mentally 
^flacony  and  my  bouquet/'  said  Miss  Mat- 
ftcws,  shaking  her  perfumed  locks,  sidling 
^d  turning  her  head,  as  she  stood  with  her 
^^  to  the  glass,  to  get  a  side-front  view  of 
'*'>df.  "Emily,  my  love,  does  this  feather 
^^  trndayant  ?  " 

«t  waves   very  gracefully,"    stud   Emily 

^ox.  I.  o 
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"Yes,"  rejoined  Henry,  **it  is  ii 
feather  in  Maradan's  cap." 

"And  that  compliment  is  one  in  yon 
said  Miss  Matthews ;  '^  the  first  you  have  ] 
me  to-night." 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  plume  yoorself  u 
it,  as  Quibble  would  say." 

*^  No  Matter  what  Quibble  would  say,"  ] 
Sullivan :  *^  I  say,  and  you  think,  that  & 
Matthews  this  evening  surpasses  herself/' 

"  Ah,  Jlatteur !  aimable  flaiteur  !  " 
claimed  Miss  Matthews  enchanted.  *'  Em 
my  love,  tu  te  d^rangeras,**  as  Emily,  yiek 
to  Henry's  entreaties,  flitted  round  the  n 
supported  by  his  arm,  practising  a  wa 
^^  you  will  heat  yourself,"  she  added. 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  Emily,  '^  I  am  rather 
with  these  short  sleeves,  and  glad  to  ii 
myself  a  little  ;"*— and  off  they  set  again. 

''  I  too  feel  chilly,"  said  Miss  Matlh 
half  leaning  towards  Sullivan,  who  faac 
choice  but  to  extend  his  arm  and  support 
in  her  swinging,  floundering  evolutions. 
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Bary  bad  never  looked  to  Emily  so  hand- 
uMoCf  nor  appeared  so  devoted.  Dressed  as 
^lltnJidlj  aa  the  dull  fashion  of  male  attire 
fffmits,  Emiljr's  taste^  not  his  own^  was  re- 
fooaible  for  the  waistcoat  of  green  and  gold, 
viidi,  though  made  by  Stultz^  her  fingers  had 
Cttbraidered.  A  chain  of  her  glittering  hair 
tsd  a  ring  she  had  given  were  allowable,  even 
tccording  to  the  edict  of  "  the  glass  of  fashion 
lad  the  mould  of  form." 

Sullivan^  dressed  with  consummate  but  quiet 

tntey  would  have  looked  well  by  any  one  but 

Be&ry;    pale,  with  rather  good  features,   a 

iiodaome  mouth  when  not  deformed  by  a  too 

feqnent    sneer,    and  a  small  but   perfectly 

fttqportioned  figure,  he  would  have  been  an 

Adonis  among  a  set  of  second-rate  foreigners, 

^th  large  heads  and  little  bodies.    His  distin- 

guiabed  air  would  have  made  him  remarkable 

iia  any  of  those  London  parties,   among   the 

ntf^  classes  and  better  kind  of  parvenus, 

where  nothing  is  more  common  than  a  pretty 

1^-like  woman,  and  nothing  more  rare  than 

o2 
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an  elegant,  aristocratic-looking  man, — ^part 

where  an  Honourable  Mr. is  made  a  fk 

with,  though  he  might  be  mistaken  for  m  ploug 
boy  in  his  Sunday  clothes ;  and  where  a  knig 
wins  more  hearts  than  he  knows  what  to 
with,  with  no  weapon  but  his  title. 

But  by  the  side  of  Henry,  who  united  wl 
is  so  very  rare  in  a  handsome  man,  the  highi 
expression  of  intelligence  with  that  of  t 
most  perfect  good-nature,  Sullivan  appear 
insignificant;  no  one  thought  about  him 
the  presence  of.  Fitzherbert.  Then  too  Hen 
was  so  perfectly  regardless  of  his  appearand 
— not  one  iota  of  the  coxcomb  about  him,— 
l)ewitchingly  good-natured  and  kind  to  eve 
one ;  and  that  in  a  very  handsome  yoai 
man  has  such  a  charm,  most  handsome  m 
being  either  fools  or  coxcombs,  so  full 
themselves ;  while  Henry,  though  perhaps,  IS 
those  bom  to  power,  he  might  have  missed  t 
accustomed  tributes  had  they  been  withhe 
never  thought  of  them  as  it  was. 

The  handsome  Fitzherbert  1    the  Adonis 
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Cbristchurch !  he  mast  have  heard  these  names 
—he  must  have  seen  that  old  and  young  looked 
meriy  at  him ; — ^but  he  was   still  the  same 
ooUe,  uoaffected^  miselfish  creature ;  and  who 
eooU  wonder  that  all  the  woman  admired  him^ 
-*who  could  marvel  that  Emily  idolized  him  ? 
The  tea  and  coffee  stood  on  the  table^  the 
niriage  was  at  the  door,  and  still  the  waltz 
ceased  not ;  at  last  Emily  stopped,  and  leaning 
OD  Henry  she  looked  up,  and  saw  that  Mr. 
Aobrey,   who   had  entered   unobserved,    was 
toding  near  the  door,  and  watching  them 
vhh  an  expression  of  intense  feeling  which 
^t  at  once  to  Emily's  heart. 

She  immediately  ran  up  to  him  with  an  ex- 
Med  hand :  he  started  as  she  drew  near,  and 
^  caught  a  full  view  of  beauty  which  had 
^er  before  appeared  to  him  so  surpassing. 
°Qt  a  moment's  reflection  convinced  him  that 
more  exquisite  her  beauty  the  more  nume- 
'^  would  be  her  temptations  and  her  snares, 
"^  more  unlikely  that  the  idol  of  the  ball- 
"^^  would  ever  become  the  quiet  wife  of  the 
country  clergyman. 
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^'  I  fear  my  visit  is  ill-timed^''  he  said  ix 
tone  in  which  an  effort  to  appear  cheerful  n 
sadly  contrasted  with  the  deep  dejection  of  1 
heart ;  ^'  but  I  had  two  objects  in  coming;  t 
one  to  tell  you  that  Rachel  Morrison  is  pi 
nounced  out  of  danger,  (news  which  I  knc 
will  add  to  your  pleasure  at  the  ball,)  the  otl 
to  beg  you  to  accept  this  nosegay  of  flowers 
have  reared  for  you,  and  which  I  think  will  r 
be  surpassed  to-night/' 

Henry's  eyes  flashed  as  Emily  accepted  t 
offering  with  real  emotion ;  but  when  he  maA 
the  deep  dejection  of  the  giver,  the  paltry  fe 
ing  gave  way,  and  he  joined  in  the  chorus 
praises  the  nosegay  called  forth. 

Mr.  Aubrey  was  no  sooner  gone  than  Em 
took  from  her  bouquet  the  rarest  flower,  a 
herself  placed  it  in  the  button*hole  of  Henr 
coat,  and  then  he  patiently  heard  her  deso 
on  the  beauty  of  the  nosegay  and  the  mer 
of  Mr.  Aubrey. 

Our  readers  doubtless,  for  the  moat  p 
young,  and  all  of  a  gay  turn,  would  ntl 
accompany  us  to  the  ball  at  C        ^  than  to  t 
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koelj  itudj  where  the  noble-minded  Aubrey 

CBdetFCNued  to  soothe  the  anguish  of  his  dis- 

iffmted  beui  by  the  active  benevolence  and 

petkal  piety,  which  are  sure^  sooner  or  later, 

to  hni^  a  halm  to  the  wounded  spirit. 

The  rooms  were  filling  fast  when  the  party 

bm  the  Abbey  arrived  at  the  ball.     Miss 

Matthews  had  taken  care  that  they  should 

ttke  their  entrance  when  there  were  many  to 

tdmire  them,  and  not  enough  for  them  to  be 

Ittt  in  the  crowd. 

The  cousins  riveted  the  attention  of  every- 
body. "  What  a  beautiful  creature !  *'  said  the 
pDtkmen.  ^^  What  an  elegant  man  V  whisper- 
ed the  ladies.  ^^  Oh,  what  a  love !  what  a  pet ! 
^  a  darling  beauty ! "  exclaimed  a  knot  of 
Wding-school  misses  at  their  first  ball,  ga- 
sng  at  Fitzherbert,  who  was  nearly  six  feet ; 
"Who  is  he  ?  who  is  she  ?  who  are  they  ?" 

"  He  is  the  nephew  and  she  is  the  niece  of  Sir 
Hcrhert  Fitzherbert  of  Cleveland  Abbey  5  I  be- 
'^W  they  are  co-heirs  to  his  immense  wealth." 
'Pon  my  word  !**  drawled  a  young  cornet^ 
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twirling  a  ring  on  the  third  finger  of  his  li 
hand :  "  a  beauty  and  an  heiress !  it 's  wortt 
thought  at  any  rate ;  such  a  pretty  person 
that  with  some  hundred  thousands  (I  suppoai 
— I  'm  half  inclined  to  be  introduced.  Is  t: 
uncle  old,  gouty,  anything  desirable  in  tl 
way  ?  I  declare  I  'm  half  disposed  to  dan 
with  her.*' 

*'  My  dear  fellow,  vain  are  your  hopes ;  tl: 
girl  has  been  but  five  minutes  in  the  room,  & 
yet  long  enough  to  betray  the  secret  of  b 
heart;  one  glance  she  gave  at  that  deuced 
handsome  fellow  convinced  me  that  her  choi 
is  made ;  no  power  but  love  ever  made  a  wom^ 
look  so  like  an  angel/* 

"  Thmk  so  ? "  drawled  the  comet :  "  th^ 
there's  but  one  plan  to  be  pursued, — ^pick 
quarrel  with  the  lover — we  meet — I  'm  a  dea 
shot — he  falls — ^women  don't  die  of  grief  rko% 
a-days,  being  off  with  the  old  love  it  will  1 
full  time  to  be  on  with  the  new ; — ^I  propose- 
Gretna — mystery — ^life  periled  for  her  sake- 
arm  in  a  sling — the  lady  cannot  refuse  her  hai 
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m  who  risked  his  life  for  her, — d'  ye  fol- 
^}  Before  the  journalists  have  done  com- 
itiDgon  the  mysterious  zSsdr,  I  'm  in  posses- 
oi,  I  trust,  some  cool  hundred  thousands, 
^umI  a  woman  that  all  London  will  be  running 
•fcr,— feasible,  eh  ?  now  for  it !" 

And  he  lounged  off  to  get  himself  introduced, 

cmvinced  that  that  was  all  that  was  necessary. 

"Emily,  you  will  dance  the  first  quadrille 

^  the  first  waltz  with  me  ?"  said  Henry  eager- 

7y  perceiving  the  sensation  his  cousin  excited. 

£iiiily  joyfully  assented. 

*^  May  I  ask  for  the  second  waltz.  Miss  Har- 

^^Od  ?  I  hardly  dare  beg  for  the  second  quadrille 

"  exclaimed  Sullivan ;  "  but  I  see  unless  I 

I  shall  have  no  chance  all  the  evening. 

I^^MQok,  Henry,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  is 

'^tuid :  now  '  none  but  the  brave,' "  he  added, 

the  young  comet  approached  at  a  quicker 

than  he  had  ever  been  guilty  of  before, 

^umryiog  along  the  poor  heated  master  of  the 

^^'^Bnionies,  so  that  he  could  not  point  his  toe 

'^  ikurish  his  opera-hat  to  advantage. 

o5 
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^^  Well,  Miss  Harland,  may  I  hope  ?''  urgei 
Sullivan. 

*^  I  will  gladly  dance  both  the  waltz  and  qiuh 
drille  with  you :  do  believe  I  prefer  a  friend  t 
a  fine  uniform.'* 

Lord  George   L  (the  comet)  was  in 

troduced.  '^  Shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  daa 
cing  the  first  quadrille  with  you  ?"  he  said  ii^ 
listless  tone  to  Emily. 

^*  I  should  have  been  very  happy^  but  I  ^ 
engaged.** 

"The  second?" 

"  I  am  engaged  for  that  also.** 

"  The  third  ?** 

Emily  assented ;  he  then  lounged  off. 

"  Emily,  promise  me  the  waltz  after  tl 
quadrille  you  have  granted  that  puppy." 
Oh,  with  pleasure.** 
Do  not  forget  it,  Emily.** 
Forget  it  ?— Oh,  Henry  !*' 
You  might,  teased  as  you  will  be ;  for  hefl 
comes  the  poor  old  master  of  the  oeremonie' 
with  a  young  fox-hunter,  an  old  general  tie 
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lyjf  a  dozen  other  aspirants,  all  ready  to  fight 
tmch  other  and  me." 

The  old  general  had  once  been  very  hand- 
some ;  he  was  become  puckered  and  artificial, 
had  fdse  teeth,  dyed  moustachios,  black  wig  and 
padded  figure.    Silly  old  beau — he  was  actually 
rouged !  he  might  have  been  a  manly,  venerable- 
lookmg  old  officer,  and  in  the  vain  hope  of 
being  a  young  beau  he  became  an  old  buffoon. 
'^  Hay  I  hope  for  either  waltz  or  quadrille  ?" 
he  said  tenderly,  ogling  the  young  Emily  with 
the  same  round  eyes  (the  same,  yet  how  dif- 
ferent !)  with  which  he  had  ogled  every  new 
Mk,  ay,  and  old  one  too,  for  the  last  forty 
yean. 

Yet  he  threw  a  most  languishing  expression 

^  those  old  eyes,  as  though  a  young  and 

^'^izlmg  beauty  would  do  anything  but  laugh 

^  the  tender  glances  of  an  antiquated  flirt  who 

**>ight  be  her  grandfistther.    She,  however,  pro- 

^^lised  the  first  quadrille  at  her  disposal ;  and 

^he  old  beau,  instead  of  departing,  continued 

^^^andbg  near  her,  rounding  his  eyes,  twirling 
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his  moustachios,  and  occasionally  stooping 
down  to  whisper  something  in  her  ear,  in  or- 
der to  make  the  by-standers  fancy  that  he  was 
already  a  favoured  admirer. 

The  glances  Emily  disregarded  were  repMd 
with  interest  by  Miss  Matthews^  who  bqpin  a 
sentimental  conversation^  which  ended  by  ber 
appearing  to  fancy  he  had  asked  her  to  waltz, 
and  her  setting  off  with  him  accordingly. 

A  crowd  of  admirers  gazed  on  Emily,  as 
dancing  with  Fitzherbert  she  yielded  to  all  the 
exciting  pleasure  of  a  first  ball:  meanwhile, 
envy  and  jealousy  were  at  work  as  usual. 

^^  I  think  nothing  of  her,'*  said  Lady  Flaan- 
terton  (something  of  a  leader  of  fashion  in 
those  parts,)  to  a  Mr.  Hunter,  a  heavy,  gawky 
young  squire  of  immense  income,  whom  she 
was  trying  to  ensnare  for  one  of  her  tall,  fftded, 
artificial  daughters,  and  whose  eyes  followed 
the  beautiful  waltzer  with  a  gaze  of  stupid  won- 
der and  admiration.  ^^  I  think  nothing  of  her: 
she  is  quite  unformed :  do  compare,  my  dear 
Mr.  Hunter,  do  compare  her  figure  with  my 
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Lwna'f,— jrou  who  know  what  a  fine  figure 


"  %  jes,  I  do,"  said  Hunter,  «  but  yet  I 
must  say  she 's  thorough-bred,  shows  blood,  by 
JoFe!" 

'^ Blood!  yes  as  a  milk-maid  does,  with  her 
nvy  cheeks.  My  girls  are  pale ;  but  what  man 

of  sentiiDeDt  like  you.  Hunter,  does  not  prefer 

&%to  the  rose?" 
'^  Wbf  my  motto  is,  that  a  good  horse  can't 

he  of  a  bad  colour,  and  the  same  with  women, 

■"Wack,  brown,  bay  or  chestnut." 
"Or  grey,"  said  Lady  Flaunterton,  play- 

fclly. 
"No,  by  Jove!  there  you're  too  hard  for 

OK;  not  gray  for  a  woman ;  not  that  that  would 

iBAtter  though  if  she  was  in  good  condition, 

KVe  that  little  beauty." 
"Oh  dear!"  exclaimed  Lady  Flaunterton, 
y^  might  as  well  compare  a  Shetland  pony 

^  ui  Arab  steed,  as  that  little  unformed  thing 

^"yUuraorEloise." 

^^Uxi!"   muttered  the  squire  to  himself. 
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turning  on  his  heel,  (he  was  always  angi 
when  contradicted,)  "  sits  the  wind  in  th 
quarter,  my  old  lady  ?  I  'm  not  going  to  n 
my  head  into  a  noose,  I  promise  you;  doc 
think  I  shall  go  in  double  harness  with  one 
your  old  has-beens;  as  if  I  didn't  know 
thorough-bred  !  Shetland  pony  indeed !  Ne< 
or  nothing :  if  she  does  n't  shy,  I  'm  half  L 
clined  to  bid  for  her  at  once.  By  Jove,  wb 
a  fine  canter !  and  that  old  one,"  he  addc 
staring  at  Miss  Matthews, — "  I  vow  the  old  g 
has  good  paces  and  fine  action,  by  Jove !" 

The  last  remark  was  made  to  Sullivan ;  i 
Mr.  Hunter  was  the  identical  person  who  1b 
given  the  tickets.      ^^  Do  introduce  me," 
added. 

^'  I  will  in  the  course  of  the  evening,"  bM 
Sullivan ;  "  there  is  no  chance  just  now." 

Miss  Matthews  and  Emily  were  led  to  th^ 
seats ;  the  quadrille  was  about  to  b^^ — ^the  c 
beau  was  not  to  be  caught  again,  he  was  god 

Emily  rose,  and  Miss  Matthews  drew  nC 
to  Sullivan,  who  offered  his  arm;  but  she  k 
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maredj  cao^ht  it,  when  he  uttered  a  groan  of 
angoub  and  sank  back  on  his  seat. 

""  What  is  it?"  said  Miss  Matthews:  ''the 
Vudrille is fonning ;  make  haste!'' 

^Thecramp,  the  cramp!"  groaned  Sullivan ; 
^oouenie,  dear  Miss  Matthews;  even  to 
^  with  you  I  cannot  stand." 
''Oil  dear,  how  tiresome  \"  said  the  lady. 
^'Hooter!"  cried  Sullivao,  catching  him  by 
^arm/'  I  can  introduce  you  now." 
''Canyon?  by  Jove,  I 'm  glad  of  it." 
"Mifls  Matthews,  Mr.  Hunter, — he  implores 
^boDour  of  the  two  next  dances." 

Hunter  looked  stupified;  Miss  Matthews 
^Qght  his  arm,  saying,  ''  I  consent ;  we  have 
*^  time  to  lose." 

^  No,"  said  Hunter  to  himself,  "you  have  n't 
^  least;"  and  muttering  to  Sullivan,  ''I'll 
P^y  pa  out  for  this,"  he  joined  the  quadrille, 
^^Kcre  Miss  Matthews  in  a  moment  displaced  a 
i>u)dest  couple,  and  secured  their  vis-i^vis. 

A  ball  is  a  fine  thing  for  a  young  and  brilliant 
^^^^,  with  all  the  gloss  of  novelty  to  the 
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world,  and  the  world  with  all  the  gloss  of  no- 
velty for  her.  Everything  enchanted  Emilys 
— the  light,  the  music,  the  gay  dresses,  the 
chalked  floors,  the  perfumes,  the  festoons  of 
flowers,  the  shrubs, — all  so  sickening  to  the 
Miss  Flauntertons,  in  whose  minds  they  were 
associated  with  disappointed  hopes,  vain  ma- 
noeuvring, and  degrading  neglect:  but  to 
Emily's  young  heart  they  were  accessories  of 
rapture,  and  ministered  delight. 

By  a  sort  of  tacit  consent  of  all  the  gentlemen 
she  was  the  belle  of  the  room.  All  the  lead- 
ing men  had  begged  to  be  introduced  to  her, 
and  many  even  of  those  who  had  no  chance  <^ 
dancing  with  her,  stood  at  a  little  distance  com- 
menting on  her  exquisite  and  modest  beauty. 
After  Hunter  had  toiled  through  the  two  dances 
into  which  he  had  been  cheated  with  Miss 
Matthews,  he  was  repairing,  dreadfiilly  heated 
and  in  no  very  good  humour,  to  the  refresh- 
ment-room, to  console  himself  by  devotion  to 
Bacchus  for  his  failure  at  the  shrine  of  beauty- 
He  had  scarcely  said  "  I  regret,  madam,  I  must 
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leave  yoa^ — I'm  so  cursedly  hot  and  thirsty^'' 
when  the  lady  exclaimed,  '^  An  admirable  mo- 
tion, my  dear  air : — 1  second  it;  you  shall  be  my 
dcerone  among  pyramids  of  ice,  Ephesian  tem- 
ples of  barley-sugar,  and  rivers  of  groseille.** 
So  saying,  she  more  tightly  secured  the  arm 
she  had  not  quite  relinquished.    She.  however 
proved  of  great  assistance  to  him,  (for  he  was 
somewhat  shy,)  and  she  elbowed  and  pushed 
and  forced  a  way  for  him  and  herself,  and  they 
reached  the  sumptuously  spread  tables,  where 
she  displayed  an  appetite  so  insatiable,  that 
his  poor  thick  head  was  soon  lost  in  wonder 
as  to  what  her  keepy  as  he  called  it,  would  cost 
a  year. 

Heanwhile  Sullivan,  having  enjoyed  the 
fleetbg  delight  of  his  dances  with  Emily,  felt 
linwilUog  to  lose  the  thrilling  sense  of  that 
pleuure  by  seeking  the  hand  of  any  inferior 
partner. 

As  he  sat  watching  her  graceful  figure,  his 
«yc  suddenly  rested  on  a  young  girl,  certainly 
'^^'^  in  heauty,  and  soon  declared  by  all  who 
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thought  themselves  slighted  by  Emily  to  be  a. 
least  her  equal.    There  was  something  rer^ 
arresting  about  the  face  and  form  of  the  young 
stranger^  iu  a  dress  of  a  somewhat  antiqo* 
fashion ;  she  looked  like  one  of  Lely 's  picture- 
stepped  down  from  its  frame.    Her  hair,  whid 
was  of  the  richest  chestnut,  was  dressed  in  tb- 
style  of  Charles's  beauties,  hanging  in  loni 
ringlets  on  her  shoulders:  there  was  some 
thing  very  picturesque  in  her  black  velvet  diem 
slashed  with  white  satin,  and  embroidered  wit! 
pearls,  and  the  ornaments  which  looked  a 
if   they    had  been   her  great^grandmother's 
There  was  no  colour  in  her  finely  moulde 
cheeks,  but  her  skin  was  very  fair  and  her  lijf 
brightly  red.    Her  beauty  was  not  faultless ;  tc 
the  nose  was  a  little,  very  little  d  la  Roxdham 
yet  a  delicate  and  pretty  nose,  and  her  fare 
head  was  too  full  and  high  for  perfect  beant; 
but  gave  promise  of  ample  compensation  in  ic 
tellectual  charms :  she  had  a  large,  soft,  levin 
eye  of  the  hazel  colour  of  her  hair,  and  a  fan 
a  little  embonpoint ;  but  that  was  not  a  fink 
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II  tbe  wikt  was  taper ;    the  arms  and  neck 
Kerned  of  the  texture  of  the  lily's  petals. 

Slie  bad  only  just  entered  the  room^  and  was 
Un;  on  the  arm  of  a  tall^  thin  young  man, 
vkose  whole  attention  seemed  devoted  to  the 
gnoeful  moyements  of  Emily.  A  glance  suf- 
ioed  to  inform  the  quick  eye  of  Sullivan  that 
ttejr  were  brother  and  sister,  and  that  the 
Jwiker  was  the  preserver  of  his  life — ^Walter 
Meredith. 

Id  a  moment  he  was  by  his  side :  gratitude 
UoeFer  prompted  him  to  do  more  than  leave 
^aai  for  tiie  poor  scholar  to  whom  he  owed 
•0  much  •  but  a  beautiful  sister  gave  a  won- 
'MqI  weight  to  his  sense  of  obligation.   '^  Mr. 
^(eredith,''  he  exclaimed,  extending  his  hand, 
I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you  here,  to  be  enabled 
to  renew  my  thanks :  I  vainly  sought  to  find 
7^  at  your  rooms,  and  I  have  so  longed  to 
^Iwk  you  again  for  the  great  service  you  ren- 
dered me ! " 

"I  Tcally,"  said  the  student,  who  was  very 
•'■^t,  "  rejoice  if  I  have  served  you ;  but  at 
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this  moment  I  cannot  recall  your  name^  nor  th 
circumstances  under  which  we  met/' 

^^  Have  you  indeed  forgotten  lUchard  SuUi 
van,  the  lucky  fellow  you  saved  from  drownin{ 
on  his  return  from  Newnham  ?  *' 

'^Oh!  I  remember  it  well  now^"  said  thi 
scholar  reddening ;  for,  absent  as  he  was,  h 
recollected  that  he  had  thought  Sullivan  Iul 
slighted  him  after  that  affair :  but  when  Sulli 
van  again  poured  forth  torrents  of  thanks  am 
excuses,  his  placable  temper  yielded  to  B5 
chard's  warmth  of  manner,  and  he  cordiall 
grasped  his  hand,  and  at  his  request  intra 
duced  him  to  Miss  Meredith. 

Julia  Meredith,  who,  having  no  acquaintanc 
in  the  room,  was  beginning  to  fear  she  shoul 
not  dance  at  all,  was  delighted  with  her  partnei 
She  was  an  orphan, — herself  and  brother  soil 
tary  scions  of  a  poor  but  honoured  race.  Shelui 
been  reared  almost  in  solitude ;  dearer  to  he 
brother  even  than  his  books,  he  had  yielded  i 
her  earnest  entreaties  that  he  would  take  hfl 
to  this  ball,  tickets  for  which  had  been  fpwe 
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them  by  an  old  and  noble  sportsman  living 

iiear  C ^  to  whom  Julia  had  been  very 

land  when  he  broke  his  leg  leaping  a  fence  in 
their  grounds;  and  who^  good-natured  and 
hospitable,  perceiving  the  delicate  state  of 
Walter's  health,  had  persuaded  him  to  spend 
I  few  weeks  at  his  house ;  urging  that  the 
ahibrious  air  of  C would  be  very  bene- 
ficial to  the  young  student ;  and  that  if  Miss 
Julia  were  known  to  be  staying  at  his  house 
k  should  be  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
coontf .  Julia  pleaded ;  and  Walter,  to  please 
kit  sister,  undertook  a  journey  of  a  hundred 
i&iles,  and  still  more — appeared  at  a  ball. 

Waiter,  proud,  retired  and  absent,  had  no 
^  to  expose  his  poverty :  and  his  sister, 
'viog  his  long  absences  at  Oxford,  had  no 
companions  but  books,  no  guide  but  a  warm 
'^W  and  an  erring  head,  no  occupations  but 
poetry  and  painting  and  music;  all  which, 
^hea  unaccompanied  by  solid  reading,  reflec- 
^i  and,  above  all,  an  early  habit  of  piety, 
^  ripen  the  imagination  at  the  expense  of 
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the  reason,  and  form  that  most  unfortunate  of 
beings,  an  impassioned,  susceptible,  but  iU- 
judging  woman. 

Her  brother,  some  years  older  than  herself, 
and  passionately  fond  of  her,  had  added  to  her 
stock  of  knowledge;  he  had  enabled  her  to 
read  the  classics,  had  taught  her  to  admire 
the  heroism  of  a  Portia,  and  to  weep  over  the 
fatal  passion  of  a  Dido  ;  he  had  taught  her  to 
look  upon  Cato  as  a  demigod,  while  he  de- 
stroyed the  gift  Heaven  gave ;  and  to  glow 
at  the  description  of  Cleopatra's  witchery  and 
Antony's  devotion :  but  of  the  pure^  and  mild^ 
and  enduring  virtues  of  the  Christian^  of  hu- 
mility as  a  substitute  for  pride,  and  endurance 
for  heroism,  he  had  not  told  her.  Alas  !  alas ! 
Walter  Meredith  himself  had  yet  to  learn  all 
that  is  really  worth  learning  here. 

Although  very  little  accustomed  to  society, 
she  possessed  great  ease  of  manner,  the  result 
perhaps  of  the  sort  of  scorn  of  the  world  and 
its  votaries  which  sometimes  springs  up  in 
the  minds  of  those  reared  in  solitude ;  she  gave 
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a  ready  utterance  to  her  somewhat  singular 
liuNights ;  and  she  had  a  yiracity  and  archness 
of  maimer,  which  would  have  been  flippant  but 
Coff  her  winning  grace  and  natural  dignity. 

For  acme  time  a  young  artist  in  the  neigh- 
honriKiod,  of  good  family,  who  had  been  in 
Itely  some  years,  and  who,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  artists,  added  a  high  literary  and  poetical 
turn  and  a  cultivated  talent  for  music,  to  his 
gcnins  for  painting,  had  been  a  constant  visitor 
at  the  Merediths'.  Under  his  tuition  the  bright 
and  glowing  genius  of  Julia  ripened ;  and  thus, 
hy  a  mere  chance,  she  became  mistress  of  ac- 
complishments for  which  mothers  ruin  their 
fortuies  and  daughters  their  health. 

The  yoimg  artist,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, when  the  fair,  confiding  girl  expanded 
into  the  lovely  woman,  exchanged  his  frater- 
nal interest  for  a  warmer,  a  livelier  feeling. 
Julia  did  not,  could  not  return  it ;  and  a  few 
wamithi*  previous  to  her  introduction  to  the 
reader  he  had  left  England  for  America. 

Sullivan  was  not  slow  in  discovering  in  Julia 
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Meredith  an  original  and  powerful  mind.  Sc 
mantic  and  enthusiastic  as  she  was,  the  di 
cumstance  of  her  brother's  having  saved  Sulli 
van's  life  gave  him  an  interest  in  her  eyes 
and  his  amusing  remarks  on  the  company- 
slightly  satirical,  but  by  inference  highly  coic 
plinientary  to  her — delighted  her  quick  an 
vivid  fancy.  She  liked  his  pale  cheek  and  h 
lurking  sneer,  since  that  sneer  changed  fc 
her  into  a  winning  smile.  He  realized  to  h< 
mind  some  of  the  poetical  heroes  she  had  d^ 
lighted  to  muse  upon, — those  strange  mixtuN 
of  love  and  scorn,  of  devotion  and  impiet] 
of  constancy  and  misanthropy,-~the  C!onradi 
the  Harolds,  and  the  Laras  of  one  who,  if  t 
did  not  paint  from  human  nature  in  genera 
gave  to  posterity  at  least  a  vivid  portrait  of  oc 
soul  of  fire  and  one  heart  of  passion. 

'*  How  I  envy  you  the  novelty  of  enjoymea 
you  evince  in  these  monotonous  quadrilles! 
said  Sullivan,  as,  after  the  momentary  sepi 
ration  of  Lta  TVenise,  Julia  Meredith  gUde 
joyously  back  to  him,  her  small  hand  plada 
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itodf  gladly  in  his :  how  unlike  the  languid 
Qinoer  in  which  Miss  Flaunterton  let  hers 
towfa  that  of  the  old  general^  or  Miss  Mat- 
tkfs'i  eager  grasp  of  Hunter's  red,  chubby 
ktBd,  part  of  which  had  burst  through  the 
Anidoin  of  his  white-kid  glove ! 

^Itis  not  very  gallant,"  she  said  playfully, 
^to  euvy  any  one  at  the  moment  that  you  are 
dmdng  with  me.  However,  I  cannot  but 
Ittgh  at  the  intensity  of  your  vanity,  since 
fouhare  revealed  that  you  envy  me  the  plea- 
nre  of  dancing  with  you.*' 

"Yes,"  said  Sullivan,  **  I  do  envy  you  the 
pbsiiie  of  enjoying  this  quadrille,  without  an 
ttxiety  to  prolong  it,  or  a  dread  of  the  regret 
Alt  must  succeed  it ;  for  you,  another  partner, 
^Bodier  dance  will  have  an  equal,  perhaps  a 
ff^^  charm  ;  but  where,  where  shall  I  meet 
uf  dangerous  pleasure  so  fast  gliding  away  ? " 

lais  speech,  made  in  a  deep  low  tone  and 

***  dejected  countenance,  brought  the  young 

**' eloquent  blood  to  the  cheeks  of  Julia  Mere- 

>   but  recovering  herself,  she  said,  "  I  am 
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sure  that  is  a  fine  i<peech  made  up  for  sqcI 
occasions,  and  which  you  pour  into  the  ear  oi 
each  successive  partner." 

'^  I  do  not  wonder  that  it  makes  no  impres- 
sion, since  you  fancy  it  learnt  by  rote  :  ready 
made  speeches,  like  ready-made  clothes,  neve- 
give  any  idea  of  individuality, — never  har< 
that  indescribable  something  which  leaves  ai 
impression  on  the  mind/' 

^'  Impression  indeed !"  said  the  young  lad^ 
with  a  toss  of  her  head :  '^  the  finished  towi 
cavalier  deemed  no  doubt  that  a  few  languid 
fine  speeches,  practised  all  last  season  amoii| 
the  London  belles,  would  not  fail  to  captivate 
in  a  moment  a  village  maiden  at  her  first  baD 
but  know,  Mr.  Sullivan,  in  town  you  have  onlj 
real  rivals  to  contend  with  in  the  fancy  of  th* 
fair ;  but  with  one  reared  in  solitude  you  mns* 
stand  a  comparison  with  the  heroes  of  poetry 
and  romance,  on  which  alone  she  has  pon- 
dered ;  and  first  you  must  lay  aside  a  little  oa 
that  ineffable  conceit.'' 

''I  will  lay  aside  anything, — anything^  8» 
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4it  you  will  but  smile  upon  me.  Conceited  ! 
no,  proud  at  least  I  must  feel,  while  you  con- 
dnoend  e7en  to  point  out  a  fault." 

"Oh, then  you  will  feel  proud  enough;  for 
I  \me  discovered  a  thousand,''  she  said, 
(hoGiiig  sideways  at  him  through  her  shining 
ringlets,  which  she  had  a  pretty  habit  of  toss- 
ing back.  The  glance  contradicted  the  asser* 
tkm  of  her  lips,  or  at  least  might  have  ex- 
cased  SoUivan  for  reading  '  perfections'  instead 
of 'twits'. 

''Oh,  do  tell  them  me !"  he  said :  ^^  at  least 
yoQwill  find  me  docile." 

''I  have  no  doubt  you  would  rather  talk 
*boat  your  faults,  than  not  talk  of  yourself 
^  sll;  but  I  shall  say  no  more  just  now— on 
^  subject :  I  want  you  to  tell  me  who  that 
■taagc,  gaudy,  floundering  creature  is, — who 
^  ^0  fie.  Monsieur  Sullivan !  *  when  you  met 
°^  ia  the  dance :  she  looks  half  actress,  half 
^'«nch  milliner." 

"And  is,"  said  Sullivan,  "  a  very  particular 
^d  of  mine." 

p2 
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^'  I  cannot  admire  your  taste ;  that  at  I« 
needs  some  correction." 

'^  You  have  no  reason  to  say  so/'  At  ti 
moment  the  dance  ended^  and  Miss  Matthe' 
made  her  way  up  to  Sullivan,  and  catching  1 
arm,  said,  *^  Ah^  rin^gai  !  the  cramp  has  I 
you  then  !  what  a  charm  has  novelty  !  No^ 
claim  you  for  the  next  waltz.'' 

^^Oh,  I  should  be  too  happy,  but  I  t 
engaged  for  the  two  next  dances  to  Mi 
Meredith,  who  has  no  acquaintance    in  t 


room/' 


(( 


Very    well,    sir,'^    sud    Miss    Matthew 
bridling,  ''  and  with  several  acquaintances 
the  room  Jam  to  remain  on  the  bench." 

^^  Heavens !  had  I  known  that  you  wf 
disengaged — you  seemed  in  such  high  reque 
Mr.  Meredith,"  he  said,  '^  let  me  introdii 
you  to  a  lady  who  unites  the  genius  of  a  C 
rinne  to  the  beauty  of  a  Rebecca." 

The  poor  student,  too  bashful  to  declu 
]delded  his  arm  to  Miss  Matthews 's  eag 
grasp,  and  was  lugged  by  her  through  seyei 
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nccesiiye  dances^  and  into  the  refreshment- 
iwm^  where  she  made  a  Becond  ample  re- 
put 

^loBiocerity  is  another  of  the  faults  I  blame 

^  fouy"  said  Julia  reprovingly : — "  I  am  not 

CBgaged  to  you." 

At  this  moment^   Henry,  who  was  much 

struck  with  her  beauty,  came  up  and  begged 

to  bemtroduced. 

^May  I  have  the  honour/'  he  said,  *^of 
^^adng  the  next  quadriUe  with  you  ?''  Sulli- 
^^^  quietly  watched,  but  with  some  anxiety. 

''I  should  have  been  very  happy,  but  I  am 
^^^S^  to  Mr.  Sullivan.'' 
** The  next  waltz?" 
**  I  am  engaged  likewise." 
^*  Happy  Sullivan ! "  said  Fitzherbert.  ''  The 
^'^ dance  then?" 
••  With  pleasure." 

^^How  shall  I  thank  you?"  said  Sullivan 
^•»*nnly,-gratified  beyond  measure  at  this  his 
^^^W  triumph  over  Henry. 

^  Thank  me  ?  Oh,  I  only  wanted  to  finish 
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my  lecture :    you  have   nothing  to  thank 
for." 

"  Why  even  a-  lecture  from  such   lipe 
worth " 

^'  Ah,  what  is  it  worth  ?  a  fine  speech^  I  p^ 
ceive,  but  not  one  serious  wish  to  amend." 

^'  Oh,  do  not  say  so !  I  will  be  everytl 
vou  wish.*' 

'^  Indeed  that  would  not  be  soeasy^  even  Z^l 
had  any  wishes  on  the  subject.   But  poor  Wat- 
ter  !    I  caught  a  view  of  his  receding  figure.''' 

'^  Yes,  Miss  Matthews  has  piloted  him  inta 
the  refreshment-room ;  let  us  follow." 

In  the  crowd  they  were  pushed  close  to  Lidf 
Flaunterton.    We  must  here  remark  that  Lady 
Fiaunterton's  manoeuvres  would  have  availed 
her  little  among  people  who,  from  long  inter- 
course with  the  world  or  from  natural  tact,  art 
on  their  guard  in  such  cases :  among  the  better 
London  sets  she  would  have  been  immediatdy 
detected,  laughed  at,  and  scorned ;  for  she  was 
in  truth  a  coarse  manoeuvrer ;  and  not  ^ving 
Hunter  credit  for  the  shrewdness  he  poasesaed^ 
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did  not  exert  the  little  penetration  she  had, 
when   plotting  for  him.      Having  recovered 
Hunter,  she  was  talking  so  loud  that  Sullivan 
could  not  avoid  hearing. 

^  Good   heavens !    what    an    indefatigable 
wiltzer  that  Mbs  Harland  is !  how  shocking 
to  tee  a  girl  waltzing  promiscuously  in  a  public 
Wl-room !  Waltzing,  at  all,  I  highly  disapprove 
rf;  before  Laura  or  Eloisa  would  so  lower 

their  dignity "' 

''Why  I  've  waltzed  with  both  of  them  often 
•Dd  often/* 

**Tes  with  you,  dear  Mr.  Hunter,  or  any 
^^  mtimate  firiend,  it  is  quite  another  thing ; 
1^  what  can  be  expected  from  a  girl  brought 
^  by  Aat  horrid  creature,— that  mixture  of 
^^ilgarity,  and  forwardness,  and  coquetry, — that 
P^ted^  bold  woman  ?  but  I  beg  your  pardon 
"^ou  vere  dancing  with  her." 

"Oh,  you  may  say  what  you  will  of  herj 
'be  *8  a  most  skittish,  old  has-been ;  she  has 
^^  me  out." 

She's  a  disgrace  to  the  room,"  said  Lady 
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Flaunterton ;  '^  everybody  is  blaming  her : 
stead  of  watching  over  that  flighty^ 
girl,  she  is  forcing  herself  upon  every  r 
she  can  secure,  and  making  herself  the  lauj 
ing-stock  of  the  room.  Who  on  earth  is  tt 
tall,  thin,  consumptive  young  man  with  b 
now?  and  who  is  that  elegant  creature  tali 
ing  to  her  ? " 

"  Oh,  that  is  Fitzherbert ;  he 's  one  of  he 
party, — nephew  and  heir  of  Sir  Herbert  Rtx 
herbert,  the  rich  old  recluse ;  and  they  sa; 
she  is  soon  to  be  Lady  Fitzherbert/* 

^^  Indeed !  well,  now  I  look  at  her  nearer 
there  is  something  stylish  about  her.  Nepbei 
and  heir,  did  you  say  ?  Oh  dear,  I  'm  sure  m; 
son  was  at  school  at  Eton  with  him, — ^mypoo 
departed  Clifford  !  my  sainted  boy  !  they  irer 
great  friends :  tell  him  I  wish  to  thank  hin 
for  his  kindness  to  my  poor  boy.  Eloisa,  bd^ 
yourself  up;  Laura,  look  down  and  snule 
there — here  he  comes— that  will  do.'' 

Henry  had  a  very  indistinct  recollectioD  c 
a  poor,  puny  boy,  whom  his  request  had  sare 
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firom  a  tbnsluDg,  for  not  being  quick  enough 
ii  gMag  out  of  the  bed  he  had  been  put  in 
to  warm  for  his  fag-master  at  Eton,    He  was 
ao(  at  all  prepared  for  the  rapturous  thanks  of 
lidf  llaunterton  for  his  more  than  kindness 
toiler  ^departed  treasure,  who  spoke  of  him  to 
[    ttelast*.    Her  daughters — she  must  introduce 
^^^m— they   were  so  devoted  to  her  darling 
^i  and  Henry  was  immediately  engaged  to 
^^Qra,  and  afterwards  to  Eloisa. 
After  he  had  conducted  them  back  to  their 
'^'^Quna,  he  was  detained  by  her  with  an  en- 
^^^9df  to  be  introduced  to  that  elegant,  hand- 
'^^■Ktt  woman — Miss  Matthews ;   and  as  that 
^jwas  still  in  the  supper-room,  the  acquaint- 
ance was  soon  formed. 

Xmily  was  there,  escorted  by  her  old  beau* 
Ice  to  the  icy,"  said  he,  handing  her  a 
^^*^-ice ;  "  too  truly,  as  the  poet  says,  *  heart 
"**  ice  in  breast  of  snow' ; "  and  he  leaned  over 
^^^  with  a  funiliarity  very  disagreeable  to  her. 
^  Was  evidently  meant  to  give  a  false  im-^ 
'^'^^^on  to  those  around. 
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'^  Miss  Harland^''  drawled  the  young  conc^ 
^^  may  I  beg  for  the  next  quadrille  ?  the  mi 
sicians  are  a  little  tired  now,  and  we  shall  m 
be  hurried  to  death/' 

Emily  was  engaged  to  Henry;  it  was  tk 
engagement  made  at  the  beginning  of  tl 
evening,  which  Henry  had  begged  her  not  1 
forget. 

"  Engaged  ?  I  'm  sorry  for  it,"  and  I 
turned  on  his  heel.  The  quadriUe  formec 
Emily  grew  very  pale ;  Henry  did  not  come 
suddenly  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  smilinj 
with  the  smile  she  loved  so  well,  on  the  fa: 
Julia,  leading  her  along,  and  apparently  witt 
out  a  thought  of  her. 

^^  What  is  it  ?  what  is  the  matter  ? "  stt 
Miss  Matthews. 

^^  Oh,  I  have  made  a  mistake, — I  hope  i 
will  not  matter : — I  thought  I  was  engaged  t 
Henry,  and  I  refused  Lord  George  L^— 
What  shall  I  do  ? — here  he  comes." 

'^  Excuse  a  formal  introduction  !  "  said  Me 
redith,  rending  his  arm  from  Miss  Matthews 
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^  let  OS  join  the  dancers  in  this  room ;  Lord 
George  L — •  cannot  know  that  you  were  not 
engaged  to  me" 

''And  what  shaU  /  do? ''  said  Miss  Mat- 

Aews;  bat  be  heeded  her  not.   They  stood  be- 

iHod  Ktzherbert  and  Julia  :  Emily  heard  him 

Off  ^^Ihaye  waited  long  for  this  pleasure^  but 

^  vas  worth  waiting  for ;  I  have  been  wishing 

tlie  whole  evening  for  this  hour/'      Emily 

^Kard  no  more  :  unwilling  to  make  a  scene, 

^hurried  into  a  little  ante-room ;  and  there, 

Ai^g  into  a  chair  behind  the  door,  she  fell 

h^ck  almost  in  a  swoon,  wliich  terrified  poor 

^bredith  more  than  anything  he  had  witness- 

««i  in  his  life. 

Be  had  the  sense,  however,  not  to  summon 
^  to  him  odious  Miss  Matthews.  Having 
^^ht  a  waiter,  with  the  aid  of  water  and 
^iiiegar  and  fresh  air,  he  restored  her  to  life, 
^^i^gering  by  her  with  an  interest  the  most 
P^^^wfol  he  had  ever  known.  At  last  Henry, 
P^Bvng  in  earnest  and  playful  conversation 
^^  Julia,  caught  sight  of  his  cousin.    Julia 
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unth  amiable  concern  hastened  to  her  usb0 
ance.  Emily,  in  some  degree  restored  t 
Henry's  anxiety,  and  attributing  her  illness  t 
the  heat,  readily  consented  to  his  wish  tha 
they  should  return  home. 

To  their  great  annoyance  Miss  Matthew 
was  not  to  be  found.  Henry  traversed  A 
room  in  search  of  her,  and  espied  her  at  a  dii 
tance  dancing  with  a  creature,  whom  a  hrigb 
yellow  waistcoat,  primrose  gloves,  blue  coi 
with  figured  gold  buttons,  frilled  and  puckere 
and  embroidered  shirt,  with  glittering  stud 
and  a  large  paste  brooch,  but  above  all  avulga 
tout  ensemble  and  odious  tenfold  scent  of  ber 
gamot,  revealed  to  be  Mr.  Shu£Be,  He  hai 
got  in  with  a  ticket  given  him  by  some  need; 
spendthrift  nobleman  to  whom  he  had  kn 
money. 

His  presence  made  Miss  Matthews  mupas 
herself  in  airs  and  affectation.  Henry  oon 
trived  to  get  near  enough  to  say,  ^'  We  wishti 
go  home; — Emily  is  not  well." 

For  some  time  Miss  Matthews  would  no 
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B^ij^    *^^%r  him ;  at  last  she  turned  sharply 

^001}^  tfA  %njj^  « I  am  engaged  for  the  two 

x0^  <J»nfc«^  •  I  jj^^  spent  a  very  dull  evening  for 

^9^i^  ^ake,-  and  now  that  I  am  a  little  d^s- 

MHmky  I  giiaii  ^Q^  jjg  hurried  away ;  besides, 

ifter  dancings  Emily  must  take  some  time  to 

cQolienelf/' 

'WiDyou  not  come  then  ?'* 

^Decidedly  not:"  and  Henry  returned  to 

''It  would  do  you  good,  Emily,  to  take  one 
tnn  in  the  waltz." 

''Indeed  I  am  not  equal  to  it/' 

"Wdl  then,  as  we  must  stay,  I  will  leave 
1^  with  Lady  Flaunterton^  if  Miss  Meredith 
vOlwiltzwithme." 

In  a  moment  he  was  gone.  Oh^  had  aught 
^  Urn,  could  she  have  glided  gaily  off  with 
anew  partner? 

I^  Fhmnterton's  overstrained  politeness 
^^^^  her;  and  she  took  refuge  from  it  in 
Meredith's  amdous  attentions. 
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'^  The  lily  has  usurped  the  empire  oj 
rose,*'    said  the    old    General   bendiDg 
her. 

"  You  really  seem  quite  overcome  witi 

heat,"  drawled  Lord  Greorge  L ;  *^wil 

let  me  relieve  you  of  the  intolerable  weig 
your  fan  and  fiacon  ?    and,"   he   added 
lower  tone,   "let  me  know,  I  entreat,  ' 
and  where  I  may  restore  them." 

'^They  are  no  encumbrance,"  said  £i 
retaining  them:   ^^you,   I  think,   would 
their  weight  more  than  I  do,"  she  added 
a  returning  smile ;  for  Henry  after  waltzi 
little  was  again  by  her  side. 

"  I  will  preserve  it  while  life  animatei 
heart ! "  exclaimed  the  General,  trinmphi 
picking  up  and  waving  a  violet  which  dropp 
his  feet  from  Emily's  nosegay,  and  whid 
appeared  to  think  she  had  voluntarily 
ferred ;  "  it  will  remind  me  of  eyes  moire  I 
and  its  rich  fragrance  surviving  when  its  be 
fades,  will  tell  me  of  the  mental  chamiB  c 
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lovely  donor,*'  So  saying,  he  placed  it  in  his 
batton-lioJ^  and  smiling  in  triumph,  moved  off 
a  hlttle,  oat  of  the  chance  of  its  being  re- 
daimed 
"Mjrdear  Cluibble,  what  on  earth  brought 
jwiiiere?"  said  Fitzherbert^  recognising  his 
Oxford  friend  in  a  gentleman  to  whom  the 
General  was  dbplaying  his  violet. 

'^  Brought  me,  my  dear  fellow  ?  why,  Jasper's 

finr-in-hand.      Have  you  not  seen   Jasper  ? 

^i  there  he  is,  as  usual,  engaged  in  the  plea- 

(^  of  reJUctiorij*   he  added,   pointing  to 

''ssper,  who  was  gazing  most  deliberately  at 

^  own  form  in  an  immense  pier  glass. 

^^asper  at  this  moment  turned  round  and 

^^teded  his  lily  hand :  ^^  How  keen  this  air  is, 

^  dear  Iltzherbert !  it  has  cut  my  skin  to 

pieces." 

^Ab,'*  rejoined  Quibble,  ^^  but  the  air  is  not 

^  only  thing  that  will  cut  you,  if  you  continue 

^^  such  a  puppy;  not  that  I  find  any  airs 

^^  but  those  you  give  yourself  j — they  are  in- 

^i^ble  enough." 

q2 
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^^  Do  introduce  me  to  a  partner ;  some  H 
gem  worth  looking  at^^'  said  Jasper. 

^^  I  will^^'  said  Quibble,  taking  his  arm 
suddenly  leading  him  back  to  the  glass } ''  tb* 
the  only  gem  you  will  ever  think  worth  lo 
ing  at,  is  a  Jasper.'* 

*'  Quibble,  you  are  quite  a  bore.** 

^*  A  Hungary  boar  then,  for  I  *m  half-f 
mished,**  said  Quibble. 

"  In  that  case/*  said  Fitzherbert,  "  con 
and  take  something.** 

^^  And  do  tell  me  where  you  are  stajnng 

said    Colonel   S ,   who    had   just  join) 

them. 

^^Oh,  at    Ja8per*s    hunting-box,'*  put 
Quibble :  '*  a  mere  nutshell ;  but,  you  know, 
a  nutshell  there  is  always  room  for  a  Cokm 
so  do  come  and  see  us.** 

Miss  Matthews    now   came  fortih  lean! 
most  lovingly  on  Shuffle,  who  with  one  b 
held   her  bouquet,  and  with  the  other 
mopping  his  dripping  hair  with  his  yellow 
handkerchief. 
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^Mr.Fitzherbert,  have  you  not  been  trip- 
pio;  it  on  the  light  fantastic  toe  ? ''  he  said^ 
pirouettiiig.  He  then  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tioo  and  care  wrapped  up  Miss  Matthews, 
viuspering  in  her  ear^  ''  that  good  people  were 
icarce," 

They  were  waiting  for  the  carriage  and  la- 
Bating  the  delay,  when  suddenly  the  musi- 
<3aos  stmck  up  a  new  air  for  the  galop-waltz. 

"Surely/*  said  ShuflBe,  "you  had  better 
take  a  turn.  Miss  Matthews,  than  stand  here 
in  the  draught." 

In  a  moment  Miss  Matthews  had  thrown  off 
kr  cloak,  and  was  again  among  the  dancers ; 
H  oh,  luckless  fate  of  those  who  drain  the 
^  tf  pleasure  to  the  dregs  1  while  conscious 
^it  was  indeed  her  last  waltz  for  along  time 
vifli  her  favoured  beau,  she  flung  herself  about 
with  such  contortions,  that  all,  not  dancing  at 
^  time,  crowded  round  with  ill*repressed 
'^'^'nmeot  (which  she  took  for  admiration). 
A  species  of  golden  crescent  ornamenting  her 
^"'^y  became  (in  the  too  near  approach  of 
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the  partners'  heads)  entangled  in  Mr.  Shuf9e's 
locks^  when — oh,  how  shall  we  relate  the  dire 
result  ? — as  with  a  mutual  toss  of  the  head  both, 
unconscious  of  the  accident,  flung  round,  at  the 
same  dire  moment  off  came  a  never-suspected 
toup^  from  the  head  of  Shuffle,   and  turban, 
wig,   and  all  thereto  appertaining    from  the 
enraged  Miss  Matthews.    In  endeavouring  each 
to  replace  the  falling  honours  of  their  heads, 
both  lost  their  balance ;  Shuffle  rose  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  winding  his  yellow  silk  handker- 
chief round  his  bald  pate,  and  thrusting  his 
plastered  toupe  into  his  pocket,  he  hastened 
to    assist    his   unhappy   partner,   who,    with 
a  head  closely  shorn,  and  shedding  tears  of 
rage  and   mortification,   remained  seated   on 
the  floor,  endeavouring  to  replace  the  fatal 
fabric.    At  length  she  rose, — crushed  through 
the  groups  of  gazers,  rejecting  even  Shuffle's 
arm, — and  snatching  her  cloak  from  Henry, 
who  kindly  brought  it  to  her  in  her  deep  dis- 
tress, she  wrapped  up  her  head  and  face  in  it, 
and  flinging  herself  into  the  carriagej  never 
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^^cted  them  till,  in  the  solitude  of  her 
^^'^W,  she  vented  her  fury  by  stamping  on 
^  Unfortunate  turban;  and  groaning  in  all 
^  Aguish  of  the  acute  and  unpitied  woes  of 
^*^>  she  wept  herself  to  sleep. 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  L 

"  Thai  loathed  lie  in  his  natWe  land  to  dwell, 
Wbkh  Mem'd  to  him  more  lone  than  eremite's  sad  cell." 

Childe  Harold. 

Thx  monotoDy  of  an  Oxford  life  is  notorious. 
Henry  went  on  keeping  his  terms  regularly 
^KCTC)  and  spending  his  vacations  at  the  Ab- 
^>cy ;  alas !  he  was  growing  weary  even  of  them. 
Emily,  with  the  too-ready  instinct  of  affection, 
^^^S^  to  fear  that  her  love  did  not  suffice  for 
"^  cousin's  happiness.  She  hud  yielded  her 
^^  80  readily,  that  he  had  known  none  of 
^  doubts,  the  fears,  the  suspense,  without 

^OL.  II.  B 
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which  love  soon  falls  asleep  in  a  breast  lik 
his. 

He  loved  her, — ^who  could  help  loving  s* 
gentle,  so  intellectual,  so  self-sacrificing 
creature  ?  but  she  felt-— and  all  gentle  as  sb 
was  she  felt  it  with  undescribable  anguish- 
that  his  affection  for  her  partook  more  of  tl= 
calm  nature  of  friendship,  than  of  the  anxiov 
devotion  of  love.  He  would  wander  away  tm 
days  together,  making  excursions  through  tB 
beautiful  scenery  by  which  they  were  sui^ 
rounded ;  and  it  did  not  strike  him  that  Emil 
was  counting  the  hours  of  his  absence,  fc 
alas !  he  did  not  feel  hers ;  his  perceptioni 
were  not  quickened  by  sympathy.  She  alwayr 
received  him  with  a  smile,  and  be  did  not  mail 
that  her  cheek  grew  pale  and  her  step  leii 
elastic. 

The  very  sadness  which  should  have  spoka 
to  his  heart  for  her,  injured  her  cause  wiU 
him ;  it  increased  his  eimui ;  she  felt  it  did ;  anc 
the  effort  to  rouse  herself,  in  order  to  amnai 
him,  always  ended  in  dejection  and  tears ;  the 
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littk  excttement  Mr.  Aubrey's  yisita  had  oc- 
caiioDedfleniy^  had  passed  away;  a  stranger^ 
old  aod  doll,  did  his  duty^  while  he  attended 
hk  (fwn  inndid  uncle* 

Matthews  went  on  much  as  usual^ 
tn£ag  her  smiles  between  Sir  Herbert 
ad  Shuffle;  and  Henry  had  decided  in 
iiii  own  nund  that  he  must  strike  out  some- 
^new,  for  that  he  was  actually  '^  moped  to 
death." 

Hie  SuUivans^  all  except  Richard,  had  found 

^  cooTenlent  to  repair  for  a  time  to  the  conti- 

^^^lit;  for  their  duns  increased,  and  their  re- 

^'^nces  failed.    This  sadly  interfered  with  their 

*^cw8on  Henry;  and  Richard  and  his  mother 

pilaoned  enticing  him  to  the  continent,  throwing 

^UQ  a  great  deal  into  Marcia's  society,  per- 

**i><ding  him  she  was  dying  for  him,  and  get- 

tuf  them  married  before  he  knew  what  he  was 

•bout 

'^  I  will  take  care  of  Emily,''  said  Sullivan ; 
^  Always  knew  Fitzherbert  did  not  care  a 
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»traw  for  her^  and  she  is  too  pretty  a  girl 
be  thrown  away  on  a  man  who  does  not." 

"  Well^  if  you  can  effect  this  double  unit 
I  shall  indeed  glory  in  my  Richard^"  said 
mother. 

Richard's  first  object  of  course  was  to  raia 
the  funds.     A  run  of  luck  enabled  him  to  fo 
ward  his  family  to  Naples;   and  then  he  s* 
about  exciting  a  wish  in  Henry  to  accompi 
him  thither. 

This  was  easily  done ;  Henry,  for  change 
excitement,  would  have  gone  to  Greenlam 
he  was  in  raptures  with  Sullivan's  propostf^J 
and  seemed  to  expect  Emily  to  share  in  his  jcj 
at  a  plan  which  was  to  take  him  away  froiv 
her. 

He  was  a  little  startled  at  the  sudden  pallor 
that  overspread  her  sweet  fa«e  when  he  toU 
her  bis  plan ;  but  she  did  not  express  the  an- 
guish she  felt.  She  turned  away,  not  to  distress 
him  by  her  tears ;  and  when  he  anxiously  asked 
what  ailed  her,    she  said  she   had  perhaps 
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nmlked  W  ^^i^— that  she  felt  unequal  to  sitting 

up  any  longer-  and  he,  delighted  to  attribute 

\na  indisposition  to  anything  unconnected  with 

lunuKlf,  Q^  her  to  retire.    He  knew  not  that 

^  had  no  resting-place  in  her  heart,  that  all 

W  gloom  and  sorrow  there, — he  knew  not  that 

^pOlow  he  advised  her  to  seek  would  be 

•■^wth  the  bitterest  tears — the  tears  the 

^^  sbeds  over  the  death  of  its  most  heavenly 

Vs. 

Re  was  all  bustle,  excitement,  anxiety  to  be 

^    Sir  Herbert  had  consented ;  Miss  Mat- 

^i^ewi,  who  in  different  situations  had  been  a 

K'^eat  deal  on  the  continent,  was  giving  him 

▼hat  she  called  pefits  cofiseils  d'une  amify 

uid  loads  of  commissions,  of  which  she  made 

^  Utile  memorandum,  which  little  memoran- 

dmn  covered   some  pages,   and   would  have 

^^^   Henry,   had  he   executed    them,   some 

^v  pounds  at  least. 

^t  length  the  day  of  his  departure  came. 

*^y  concealed  her  grief  tilf  he  was  gone,— 
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and  then  who  can  paint  the  anguish  of  tha 
young  and  disappointed  heart? 

Full  of  spirits  and  of  cash  (their  great  pro 
moter)  Henry  joined  Sullivan^  and  they  dedde 
on  availing  themselves  of  the  offer  of  Jasper 
yacht  to  go  to  Naples  by  sea. 

It  was  about  a  year  after  the  ball^  wher 
poor  Miss  Matthews  met  with  her  still  unfo- 
gotten  accident,  that  Henry  found  hi 
the  beautiful  bay  of  Naples. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

**     ^  puiggie  di  Campagna  ameni, 
roi^p^  maggior  de  la  natura,  e  i  colli 
'^  >aggheggia  il  Tlrren,  fertili  e  molli." 

La.  GBaUSALBHMX  LlBXftATA. 

At  a  window  of  one  of  the  splendid  palazzos 

^MunaodiDg  a  view  of  the  Bay  of  Naples 

•^  Camilla  St.  Clair,  entranced  by  the  glo- 

''^  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  sun  was  setting, 

tte  sun  sets  in  Italy— gliding  from  his  azure 
fields 

"  The  monarch  of  the  day  retires  to  rest. 
And  like  a  glorious  palace  all  the  west. 
With  regal  crimson  and  with  purple  hung. 
Opens  its  portals  wide/' 

"e  seemed  to  have  left  to  the  bay  a  rich  le- 

S^cy  of  sapphires,  gold  and  rubies.    A  balmy, 

^^venly  air,  fresh  with  the  sighs  of  evening, 

'aiuied  the  pale  cheek  and  waved  the  long 

olack  ringlets  of  Camilla ;  and  as  she  looked 
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upon  the  animated  scene,  the  people  in  thi 
gay  dresses  gliding  merrily  about,  rejoicing 
the  approach  of  cool  evening,  she  thought  hi 
she  would  have  enjoyed  that  scene  had  a 
shared  it  with  her  never-forgotten  mother.  H 
mind  travelled  in  an  instant  from  the  glowi 
and  brilliant  panorama  before  her,  to  the  dai 
and  lonely  vault  where  that  mother  lay.  Q 
it  is  in  moments  when  nature  is  bright  a 
warm  and  winning,  that  the  deathless  longi 
for  those  past  away  recurs  with  tenfold  powe 
How  vsdnly  shines  the  sun  for  us  if  it  ca 
not  light  the  eyes  or  warm  the  cheek  of  o 
we  love !  Where  is  the  soothing,  holy  po^ 
of  the  moon,  while  we  feel  that  its  rays  sp 
over  the  lonely  grave  of  one  we  mourn,  I 
have  no  power  to  wake  the  eyes  that  once 
loved  its  silver  light  ?  As  the  exquisite  beai 
and  animation  of  the  scene  recalled  by  1 
force  of  contrast  her  mother's  lonely  gra 
tears — tears  that  might  almost  have  won  1 
Peri's  entrance  to  paradise,  the  pure  holy  te; 
of  filial  piety— rose  in  her  beautiful  eyes.    S 
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dried  tbem  iiastily^  for  she  heard  the  step  of 
that  btber  who,  to  divert  her  mind^  and  restore 
krheiltii^had  left  all  the  comforts  and  pur- 
^  of  liis  life.     He  nour  divided  his  time  be- 
tfcen  seeking  amusements   for   her^   eating 
{imgh  he  hated  the  Italian  cuisine^  and  in- 
king in   prolonged  siestas^  though  never 
vote  80  long  as  he  wished ;  for  sleep  gave 
iuaback  his  fox-hounds  and  his  fox-hunting 
'^ds,  his  pale  and  quiet  wife,  and  his  once 
Joyful,  joyous  Camilla. 

Prom  one  of  these  long  siestas  he  had  just 

^'^^en,  and  he  stood  for  some  time  by  his 

^'^Ughter's  side,  watching  with  her  the  varied 

%Uie8  with  which  the  Mole  seemed    quite 

•^ive;  flinging  money  among  the  picturesque 

*^^2aroni,  in  their  ragged  but  bright-coloured 

"*pery ;  laughing  at  the  antics  of  a  monkey-like 

"^y  with  his  boy-like  monkey ;  and  pointing 

*^^  to  Camilla's  attention  the  improvisatores, 

^Qbadours,   and   all  the  idlers   picking   the 

*^^kets  of  that  good-natured  people,  who  cannot 

^^^t  pleasure  in  any  shape,  from  the  lofty  en- 

b5 
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joyment  of  listening  to  recitationB  of  beaotif 
portions  from  the  Orlando  Furioso  ^ven  I 
some  itinerant  troubadour  with  an  untuton 
voice^  to  the  humble,  childish  pleasure  of  gaoi 
at  Punch,  and  laughing  at  his  buffoonery,  • 
being  tricked  by  him  into  the  purchase  of  < 
amulet  or  some  pious  love-charm. 

The  paUzzo  the  St.  Clairs  were  fortuna 
enough  to  secure  as  their  abode  commanded 
delightful  view  of  ''  the  Mountain,"  (as  tl 
Neapolitans  designate  Vesuvius,)  the  who 
sweep  of  the  bay,  Sorento's  classic  cape,  t] 
port,  the  lighthouse,  and  the  little  rocky  is 
Caprea ;  while  many-coloured  lazzaroni,  boat 
ships,  moveable  stands  for  the  sale  of  melon 
grapes,  lemonade,  macaroni,  stages  for  tl 
exhibition  of  Punch,  improvisatorea,  calei 
with  the  drivers  standing  behind,  and  gioii] 
of  people,  shops  and  stages,  raggedly  fine  ai 
graudily  gilt,  formed  a  lively  and  constant 
moving  panorama. 

Three  flats  of  this  palazzo— for  it  is  into  fla 
the  Neapolitan  houses  are  divided — St.  Cla 
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kad  fecund;  and  in  the  fourth  the  Marchese 

di  Sutamm^  with  his  wife  and  her  cavalier^  a 

fitie  liorror  named  Piccoletto^  lived  on  ma- 

QR»i^  fruits,  poor  wine,  and  dreams  of  la 

l^krti,  bat  with  an  establishment  which,  in 

tte  inimber  of  idle  men  and  prating  maids, 

Vonld  not  have  been  kept  in  England  by  any 

^  i  person  of  fortmie. 

To  CamiDa,  reared  in  an  English  home- 

^oeoe,  haring  rarely  left  her  own  ancestral 

giOFeSy  and  having  known  no  changes  greater 

^  tiiat  from  the  radiant  flower-garden   to 

the  qoiet  churchyard  where  her  mother  slept, 

ttdfirom  her  stately  gloomy  home  at  the  Hall 

^  the  scarce  less  dismal  precincts  of  their  un- 

iKqnented  house  in  Grosvenor-square,  where 

the  kad  twice  spent  a  month  in  the  deadest  of 

iciKmsy— the  constant  variations  in  the  scene 

'^fcfe  her  were  a  source  of  perpetual  and 

pkamrable  excitement.    She  delighted  to  watch 

^  ever-varying  waters  of  the  bay,  or  to  gaze 

^  Vesavius,  now  shrouded  in  densest  fogs, 

^'^  Q&veiling  his  form  and  disclosing  his  bleak 
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sides  streaked  with  snow  ;  now  shooting  forti 
tremendous  showers  of  red-hot  stones  dowi 
his  rugged  sides,  the  flames  in  the  closing  ni|^ 
growing   redder  and   redder^   and  the  smok 
every  moment  more  dense. 

The  scene  on  which  she  gazed  was  beautiiii 
in  every  variety,  whether  the  distant  Appe 
nines  gleamed  white  in  the  dawn,  or  rosy  in  da 
sunset ;  and  the  bay  was  as  beautiful  when  it  li^ 
before  her  blue  as  heaven  and  calm  as  an  in 
fant's  slumber,  as  when  the  moon  flung  hcs 
veil  of  vestal  silver  over  its  heaving  breast. 

"  My  love,"  said  her  father  tenderly,  "iti- 
time  you  should  dress  :  you  know  I  have  invitee 
the  Marchese  Santamore,  with  the  Marchesa 
and  Signor  Piccoletto,  with  Count  Hyacintbc 
and  his  mother,  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  and  hei 
daughters .  She  has  promised  to  bring  her  son  ii 
he  is  arrived,  and  a  young  friend :  but  I  shall  saj 
nothing  about  him  just  at  present,''  he  addec 
with  a  very  knowing  look,  which  said  a  grea) 
deal^  '^  only  I  should  like  my  Camilla  to  lool 
her  best :  my  child,  do  lay  aside  this  aombn 
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gub— It  is  high  time ;  and  place  some  flowers 
in  those  pretty  locks^  and  look  as  you  used  to 
^       do  when"— 

I  "Ah,  when — '*  answered  Camilla,  with  a  ri- 

[       ttif  tear  in  her  averted  eyes  j  '*  when  we  were 

[      hffj^  dear  papa.   Oh,  do  not  bid  me  lay  aside 

^moaming!  think,  dearest  papa,  two  years 

^^ not  passed  since — oh,  do  not  urge  it!" 

^  she  took  her  father's  hand,  and  hid  her 

&ce  on  his  shoulder. 

^*  Well,  well  then,  have  your  own  way,  you 
little  gipsy,  but  at  any  rate  make  haste  to 
dress :  I  am  very  anxious  you  should  look  well : 
1MIW  do  try  to  please  your  old  doting  father." 
Camilla  went  to   her   dressing-room,   and   a 
dight  feeling  of  surprise  stole  into  her  pre- 
^'^pied  mind  at  this  solicitude  in  her  father, 
^bo  seldom  made  a  remark  on  her  dress. 
To  please  him  she  exchanged  her  close  dress 
'>ombasin  for  one  of  black  crape,  which  dis- 
P**yed  her  finely  moulded  neck  and  arms,  that 
^Vot  hskYe  shamed  the  sculptor's  art.     She 
^^  xtmnd  them  a  necklace  and  bracelets  of 
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pearls,  of  great  value,  which  her  father  ha* 
that  morning  given  her,  with  pendants  of  ih 
same  hanging  from  her  ears,  and  a  circlet  %m 
correspond  on  her  lovely  brow. 

Perhaps  no  dress  could  have  been  de?i8ec 
which  would  have  given  so  much  effect  to  th€ 
chaste  and  regal  beauty  of  Camilla. 

Her  father's  raptures  brought  a  tint,  like  the 
centre  of  a  shell  when  the  sun  shines  throuj^h 
it,  to  her  generally  colourless  cheeks ;  and  light* 
ing  her  large,  soft,  black  eyes,  gave  a  brillianc; 
to  her  beauty  which  enhanced  its  lofty  and 
delicate  charms. 

Mr.  St.  Clair,  in  the  absence  of  all  his  wonted 
amusements,  did  what  he  could  to  beguile  tin 
time.  Camilla  had  prevented  his  procuring 
any  letters  of  introduction,  for  she  felt  a  shrink- 
ing dread  of  exposing  her  sorrow  to  the  world  i 
and  therefore  the  acquaintances  St.  Clair  had 
collected  had  been  made  by  accident.  Count 
Hyacinthe  and  his  mother  they  knew  as  fellow- 
travellers  ;  the  Santamores,  as  residing  in  the 
same  palazzo ;  and  the  Sullivans  Mn  St. 
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kid  fil^Uf  known  formerly  in  England,  and 
waf  defigbted  to  recognise  in  Naples.  He  had 
pIuDed  tbit  they  should  go  to  the  opera  after 
dinner;  and  therefore   that    Camilla   should 

I. 

dren  mare  splendidly  than  would  have  been 

I        in  character  for  the  reception  of  a  few  friends. 

f         Count  Hyacinthe  and  his  mother  were  the 

fattoarriye :  perhaps  we  should  have  named 

theoUcoontess  first,  as  she  took  the  lead  in 

cvoythiog,  and  treated  Hyacinthe  at  forty  as 

'k  had  been  fourteen,  calling  him  mon  en- 

f^i  and  hardly  allowing  him  to  have  a  thought 

^^fouothis  own* 

Most  Frenchwomen  (as  an  intelligent  firiend 
<^  observed  to  us)  contrive,  by  dint  of  taste, 
*  vt,  or  grace,  or  something,  to  be  pleasing, 
^  often  pretty  when  dressed ;  but  here  and 
^  you  meet  with  one  who  has  made  up  her 
^"^  to  be  ugly,  and  when  that  is  the  case 
ftere  18  nothing  we  know  of  so  hideous.  Of 
^^^^ine  ahe  has  not  come  to  that  resolution  with- 
^  great  inducement  from  nature,  perhaps 
'^Without  having  vainly  tried  the  resources  of 
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art ;  but  when  it  does  happen,  her  ow 
hair  is  strained  off  a  sallow  forehead,  h< 
cheek-bones  are  unshaded  by  a  cap,  he 
neglected,  her  dress  a  squalid  shawl  and 
per,  and  even  her  foot  (in  general  so  ju£ 
Frenchwoman's  boast,)  takes  refuge  in 
shuffling  slipper.  There  is  nothing  of  th 
ness  or  cleanliness  about  her  which  her 
countrywomen  display,  and  which  mal 
ugly  of  other  lands  tolerable. 

A  more  perfect  specimen  of  this  vei 
genus  was  never  beheld  than  in  the  old  Cc 
de  Belmont ;  and  yet  in  spite  of  these  in 
disadvantages,  there  was  a  charm  in  her  < 
sation,  a  grace  in  her  manner,  and  a  cult 
in  her  mind,  not  often  met  with  among 
esses  of  any  age  or  place.  When  very 
finding  she  could  not  charm  by  her  ] 
she  had  resolved  briller  par  f  esprit^  an* 
forty-five  years  back  had  won  the  Co 
Belmont, — then  officially  employed,  an 
nounced  ^ a  very  rising  young  man-r— '  frot 
of  competitors  with  sparkling  eyes  and 
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dttnns  of  dress  and  beauty.    The  rising  young 
mo^  as  Quibble  would  say,  had  redeemed  the 
pUlge;  for  he  had  been  elevated — to  a  hurried 
filbvB  i  la  lantemey  in  the  awful  excite- 
ment of  the  year  1790. 
Hie  countess  had  escaped  with  a  remnant  of 
l^ttqterty  and  her  son  Hyacinthe.     For  many 
y^an  she  had  lived  in  England ;  when  peace 
permitted,  she  returned  to  France :   latterly, 
finding  herself  asthmatic,  (which  she  chose  to 
c^  having  la  poitrine  attaquSey)  she  had  taken 
^H'  her  abode  in  Naples.     Her  chief  object 
^ow  seemed  to  be  to  unite  Hyacinthe  to  some 
^ch  Englishwoman ;  Madame  de  Belmont  ha- 
^^  the  common,  but  erroneous  idea,  preva- 
'^  among  the  French,  that  all  the  English 
^^  make  a  certain  figure  and  live  in  a  certain 
•*yle,  are  rich. 

^^  Tues  en  dge  de  te  marier,  mon  enfant y" 
dft  sometimes  said,  '^  si  un  bon  parti  se  pr^- 
fo^taity  vne   Anglaise  par  exemple  riche  et 

joiu:' 

"  Out,  maman/'  said  Hyacinthe,  *'  si  elle 
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^tait  bien  riche  et  n^e  h  Londres^  ma  foijt^ 
voudrais  bien,*' 

Hyacinthe  attached  the  same  importance  1 
an  Englishwoman's  being  bom  in  Londor 
which  the  French  do  to  being  born  in  Fuii 
We  remember  a  Frenchman  observing  to  ui 
"  Ah  !  ouiy  ilfaiU  cela  pour  V accent.**  Hedi' 
not  dream  of  the  cockneyism  he  might  secur 
in  his  preference  of  a  lady  n^  h  Londres* 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  agreeable  t 
Madame  de  Belmont  than  an  intimacy  wit 
the  St.  Clairs.  St.  Clair  himself  had  roic 
taken  her  for  an  old  washer-woman  at  the  hoti 
where  they  first  met,  and  had  been  very  nea 
fighting  a  duel  with  Hyacinthe,  because  he  hft 
brought  a  bundle  of  linen  to  Madame  on  tb 
stairs,  in  the  absence  of  his  valet,  and  desire< 
her  laver  cela ;  but  in  the  scuffle  Camilla,  ter 
rified  to  death,  having  made  her  appearance 
and  by  an  excusable  subterfuge  of  her  father' 
being  near-sighted  having  a  little  pacified  th 
enraged  countess,  all  her  thoughts  were  tume 
to  securing  the  young  heiress.    She  therefor 
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•OBimamU  fiyacinthe,  who  was  ready  to  fight 
or  sabmt  at  a  sign  from  her,  embrasser  ce 
fikr  Manneuri  <^d  ^^  acquaintance  so  vio- 
htOj  heguk  had  ended  in  an  arrangement  for 
tafeDmg;  together ;  for  besides  that  Madame 
Mied  St.  Qair,  he  was  anxious  to  atone  to 
tte  utmost  for  an  unintentional  insult  to  a  re- 

9^etaUe  woman. 
She  was  very  fond  of  sporting  her  broken 

Boglish,  often  declaring  that  she  spoke  like 

••one  English/' 
"Ah,  how  you  do,  sare  ?  how  you  do,  mess  ? 

yoahaTe  a  beautiful  air." 
"Tes,  a  beautiful  air,  sare  and  mess,''  said 

Hpcinthe  chiming  in. 
''Yes,  the  air  is  very  fine  here,''  said  St. 

Chb. 

^Ah,  you  comprehend  me  no,  is  mees  St. 
^hare  the  air  beautiful,  Fair  charmantJ* 
Tes,  the  air  beautiful,"  added  Hyacinthe. 
I  am  so  angry, — fdch^eJ* 
Angry,  madam  ?" 
^ei,  so  angry  you  dine  so  late ;  if  you  dine 
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of  better  hour  we  make  such  nice  valk  aftei 
dinner ; — I  am  angry  for  it  J 

"  Yes,  I  am  angry  for  it,*'  said  Hyacint 

Hyacinthe  was  a  garqon  turned  of  f< 

with  a  large  head,  a  monkey-face,  stiff  m 

neckcloth,  coat  flung  open  with  gigot  slet 

very  short,  and  shoes  decorated  with  imm 

ties.     Yet  spite  of  all  that  nature  did, 

creature  dared — "  not  to  love,"  that  were  € 

sable,  but  to  plan,  or  rather  accede  to  the 

of  wooing  Camilla  for  her  splendid  fort 

and  as  a  commencement,  he  sat  by  hdr, 

began  a  set  of  most  extravagant  complimi 

took  up  her  guitar  and  played  an  exec 

little  air,  with  the  most  stupid  old  threat 

song,  both  composed  by  himself,  and  dedi 

to  her,  in  which  he  was  '^  un  beau  berger, 

she  "  sa  tendre  amie;*'  Madame,  to  give 

an  opportunity  of  pushing  his  fortune,  en{ 

ing  St.  Clair,  and  flattering  him  up  t 

skies. 

At  length  the  Santamores  and  Hcc 
appeared :  the  Marchese  was  a  tall,  ihin,  i 
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Bod  Qooote  looking  man,  with  lantern  jaws, 

^iTerylong  thin  body;  the  Marchesa,  a 

fc  portljr  woman,  very  dark,   about  forty 

tklPiccoIetto,  a  little  squat,  broad-faced,  light- 

^fitedj  but  red-6kinned  Modenese,  who  came 

^  tiiat  most  odious  and  degraded  of  characters 

tte  eavaUere  servente  of  the  Marchesa,  carry- 

^ber  shawl,  running  on  errands  for  her,  flat* 

Umg  her,  supplying  her  with  scandal,  making 

kroeglect  her  children  and  slight  her  husband, 

^,  such  as  he  was,  was  worth  a  thousand 

RccdettDs  both  in  person   and   mind,  being 

^KVftj  kind-hearted  and  sincere ;  while  Picco- 

ktto  was  a  yain,  boasting,  false  little  scoundrel, 

vb,  had  he  faced  any  of  the  foes  his  insolence 

^^  him,  would  perhaps  not  have  lived  to 

"*st  of  duels  he  never  fought,  campaigns  he 

'^^r  made,  and  favours  he  never  received. 

St.  Clair,  simple  and  unsuspecting,  never  for 
•  iDoment  deemed  that  such  a  little  wretch 
^^  be  aught  but  a  sort  of  gentleman  lacquey 

« 

^  ^  stately  Marchesa,  or  presume  to  lift  his 
^  to  the  lovely  Camilla. 
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Yet  such  was  the  case ;  the  Marchesa,  pooi 
proud  and  intriguing,  was  assisting  in  plannin, 
and  forwarding  the  views  of  her  cavaliere.  Sh 
thought  that  a  rich  wife  would  not  make  hiz 
at  aU  less  useful  to  her ;  and  as  for  the  horn 
himself,  so  immense  was  the  organ  of  sell 
esteem,  revealed  by  a  somewhat  bald  circle 
on  the  top  of  his  head,  that  he  looked  up(» 
Camilla's  reserve  as  una  tiiniditiL,  the  resul 
of  the  first  consciousness  of  a  feeling  a  maide 
blushes  to  own.  Under  this  idea  he  took  poa 
session  of  an  ottoman  at  her  feet^  and  poc 
Camilla  was  beset  by  the  rival  attentions  c 
two  of  the  ugliest  little  dwarfs  that  ever  pee 
secuted  an  unfortunate  beauty. 

Out  of  compliment  to  the  St.  Glairs  tfai 
conversation  was  carried  on  in  English^  if  Urn 
broken  jargon  spoken  by  the  little  foreigner 
could  be  so  called.  Piccoletto  talked  very  nu 
pidly,  though  in  a  most  ludicrous  manner.  HL 
vanity  had  induced  him  some  years  before  tm 
pay  a  visit  to  England,  certain  that  some  Eo- 
glish  heiress  would  repay  him  with  her  banc 
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gnd  fortoikQ,  Alas^  poor  Piccoletto  !  accus- 
tomed to  the  moderate  charges  of  his  native 
coontry^  he  was  astounded  when  his  first  bill 
wu  brought  in :  to  save  himself  from  a  prison 
he  became  a  '  professor,'  taught  his  landlord's 
Jioghters  Italian,  and  staid  in  England  till  he 
hid  made  a  tolerable  sum,  and  picked  up  a 
food  deal  of  English,  such  as  it  was. 

^'Ah,  wid  dose  pearls  you  remember  me  of 
de  beaatifid  senora  ^—  in  Spain ;  ah,  vas  so 
kaatiful  ur ;  and  she  say  to  me,  Dear  Signor 
Kocoletto,  you  are  so  brave,  so  brave,  I  give  to 
you  difl  ring,  and  you  keep  im  alvays  for  the 
Jweofme." 

^And  ave  you  no  done  dat?"  said  Hya- 
^fte  glancing  at  Piccoletto's  finger. 

I  tell  to  you,"  said  Piccoletto,  addressing 
^'•''MUa,  without  appearing  to  heed  Hyacinthe ; 

^  %ht  tree  mans  for  dat  ring.  I  see  a  man,  a 

•^or  in  Spain,— ah,  such  a  great  big  fine  man ; 

^look  at  my  and,  and  ee  see  de  ring,  and  ee 

■V>  aaide  to  im's  friend,  but  I  ear  vat  ee  say, 

^  is  dat  ?    I  say,  I  vill  tell  to  you  who  is 

'   lie  no  make  attention  but  turn  round  on 
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im's  eel.  I  go  to  iin  and  I  say^  You  turn  romii 
once  to  please  you,  you  turn  round  now  U 
please  me;  he  don't  make  no  attention, 
enrage  myself.  Can  you  not  lend  me  your  em 
for  a  moment  ?  I  say,  if  no,  I  take  im  widoc 
your  leave.  Ee  tremble,  but  ee  don*t  say  na 
ting  at  all.  And/'  added  Piccoletto,  ^'  I  tak 
old  of  de  ear  of  im,  in  a  caf^  full  of  peoples 
and  den  ee  must  fight." 

^'  And  did  you  beat  yourself  with  him } 
asked  Hyacinthe. 

^'  Yes,  we  fight  at  tree  pace,  and  the  pistfl 
of  im  go  through  my  at,  and  den  I  say,  ji  mtm 
tour ;  I  would  no  kill  im,  so  I  break  ims  kp 
and  den  ee  say.  Ah,  pardon,  Signor  Piccolettc 
de  ring  I  give  to  one  senora,  and  was  jealov 
she  give  im  to  you ;  but  de  fair  do  alvay  lov^ 
de  brave.  And  I  say.  Oh  don't  make  no  atteo 
tion;  and  I  ave  im  took  to  my  ous,  and  di 
every  ting  for  im ;  and  two  oders  I  fight  for  dtf 
ring ;  one  is  no  longer  in  life," — and  he  pre- 
tended to  sigh, — ''  and  de  oder,  after  ee  shool 
me,  beg  my  pardon,  and  I  don't  shoot  im/* 

'*  But^"  said  Hyacinthe,  ^^  where  is  de  ring?" 
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^Ah!  de ring  is  on  a  hand  I  once  tink  fair- 

cil  10  de  warld,  but  no  now.'' 
"Noy*'  said  Hyacdnthe^  in  a  wbiBper  to 

Cumlla,  as  Rccoletto  turned  to  address  the 

Mireliega,  "  the  fairest  hand  in  de  vorld  I  hope 
iaH  Bern  year  a  ring  given  by  im." 

Cttulla  was  saved  the  necessity  of  replying 
kf  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Sullivan,  leaning  on 
tte  arm  (tf  Henry  Fitzherbert^  Richard  and 
tkefour  Miss  Sullivans  following. 

Anxiety  of  mind  and  nearly  two  years  had 
t  Sttie  dimmed  the  Ninon  de  TEnclos-like 
dttnoB  of  Mrs.  Sullivan ;  the  daughters  looked 
"Qick  as  usual^  perhaps  a  little  more  artificial, 
^  except  Anne,  who  was  plain  and  humble  as 

It  was  not  without  visible  emotion   that 
Henry  recognised,  in  the  exquisite  being  St. 
Clair  introduced  to  him,  the  lovely  girl  it  had 
l^ctnhis  happy  fate  to  save  from  destruction. 
Tbehair,  then  in  such  neglected  torrents  hang- 
up round  her  form,  was  now  gracefully  plaited 
^  ^  grecquCf  and  gathered  round  her  classical 
^oi,  II.  c 
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head :  the  form  had  ripened  into  fuller  ani 
more  perfect  beauty;  the  rose  had  redeemer 
the  promise  of  the  bud ;  and  Henry  never  fel 
so  intensely  interested^  as  while^  in  leading  he 
to  the  dining-hall,  she  in  low  and  plaintive  tone 
thanked  him  for  the  ser\'ice  he  had  rendere* 
her,  and  the  misery  he  had  spared  her  father. 

She  had  so  often  heard  from  her  father  th 
details  of  that  event,  that  she  could  not  loc^ 
upon  Fitzhcrbert  quite  as  a  stranger ;  but  thee 
was  a  dearer,  a  deeper  charm  to  her  in  the  re 
semblance  he  bore  to  her  lamented  mother 
Remotely  related  to  that  lady,  and  of  a  famil 
celebrated  for  beauty,  the  cast  of  features,  tH 
colour  of  the  hair  and  complexion  were  th 
same,  and  his  eyes  Jiad  the  softness  and  inte'j 
lectual  brilliancy  she  so  well  remembered  E. 
her  mother's. 

With  this,  to  her,  enthralling  charm,  it  S 
not  surprising  that  Camilla's  eyes  sought  tb 
countenance  of  Fitzherbert  often  enough  U 
rouse  the  angry  spirit  of  Madame  de  Belmont 
and  therefore  of  Hyacinthe ;  nor  that  P!cco« 
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VjttO)^^  ^^  in  his  heart,  should  boast  to 
tbeMaxclie%a,  that  she  was  attending  so  much 
to  the  Inglese  because  she  was  piqued  at  his 
tiOdng  to  her  and  looking  at  another. 

As  for  Mrs.  Sullivan,  she  read  at  a  glance  a 
dovofaD  to  her  hopes,  unless  by  some  master- 
stroke she  could  secure  Henry  before  the  im- 
pusion  was  confirmed. 

'^Marcia,  my  love,"  she  said,  loud  enough 
bt  Henry  to  hear,  '*  you  look  ill,  and  you  have 
» appetite." 
''No/'  82ud  the  Countess  aside  to  her  son, 
ootnow;  for  she  has  eaten  like  four.*' 
"Mr.  Fitzherbert,   do  persuade   my  poor 
'^aitia  to  take  a  little  of  that  cream,   or  a 
paw  of  wine  with  you."      • 

And  Henry  did  so;  but  as  he  bowed  to 
Garcia  his  eyes  returned  to  Camilla,  and  he 
^  peculiarly  struck  with  the  superiority  of 
flatter;  for  there  is  no  comparison  so  dis- 
*"^tageous  to  a  girl,  as  that  with  a  person 
^^thing  in  her  own  style,  but  with  tenfold 
^^y  of  feature  and  expression. 

c2 
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St.  Clair  was  in  high  good-humour :  be  h 
not  seen  his  daughter  so  animated  since  h 
mother's  death.    Richard^  in  the  absence 
younger  and  fairer^  was  talking  nonsense 
bad  Italian  to  the  Marchesa. 

Santamore  was  amusing  himself  with  Mi 
Sullivan  and  the  old  Countess ;  and  Piccolett 
unable  to  obtain  the  slightest  notice  from  C 
millaj  was  telling  his  boasting  tales  to  Marci 
-describing  a  castle  he  never  possessed^  ai 
which  Hyacinthe  said  in  a  whisper  to  I 
mother  was  '^  a  chateau  en  Espagne ;" — ai 
giving  such  accounts  of  his  wealthy  connezioi 
and  importance^  that  Marda  began  to  think  . 
might  be  worth  captivating ;  while  Hyacinifa 
having  discovered  ihat  Rose  Sullivan  was  n 
d  Londresy  was  paying  her  fine  complimei 
about  rose  d" amour ^  and  repeating  to  her  soi 
odious  verses  he  had  made  on  a  rose  Apei 
eclose, 

Sullivan  had  too  much  taste^  and  was  t 
real  a  connoisseur  in  beauty,  not  to  have  be 
struck  by  the  exquisite  lovelineflB  of  Camil 
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His  atteotions  to  Emily  had  met  with  nothing 
kt  coldness  and  resentment^  when  he  once 
ittempted  to  compel  her  to  listen  to  a  tale  of 
bve  firom  him.  True,  there  was  one  fond  heaft 
deroted  to  him, — ^loving  him  with  all  the  ex- 
dwe  passion  he  had  so  long  sighed  for.  In 
teioterFal  we  hare  passed  over  he  had  culti- 
ntod  the  acquaintance  of  the  Merediths  :  he 
lid  itolen  like  a  serpent  into  a  garden,  and 
hndied  his  venom  into  the  heart  of  the  rose 
tf  tkat  garden.  As  yet  Julia  Meredith  was 
UBocent :  she  loved,  but  she  loved  a  dark  and 
dttferous  character;  still  that  love  threw  a 
Uo  round  him ;  and  it  was  not  till  she  had 
pra  her  heart  past  all  recall,  that  she  was 
*^OBied  to  find  that  in  bestowing  it  on  SuUi- 
▼>n  she  had  given  it  to  destruction. 

^d  Sullivan  felt  for  her  a  passion  as  yet 
'°**'*ted;  not  the  pure  and  holy  love  a  maiden 
^  glory  in  inspiring,  but  a  reckless,  despe- 

^  feeling,  which  to  compass  its  ends,  like 
®  demon  of  destruction,  would  tread  with 

^^hing  steps  over  all  that  was  fresh   and 
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pure  and  flower-like  in  her  character,  and  lea. 
waste  and  desolation  behind.  He  had  alreaii 
taught  her  to  delight  in  the  unhallowed  tal 
with  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  corrupt  tl 
simple  Fanny, — he  had  made  her  look  up€ 
love  as  a  god  to  whom  all  sacrifices  were  du 
•—he  was  fast  breaking  through  the  "  swee 
briery  fence"  of  her  mind :  she  who,  when  fir 
he  knew  her,  had  resented  for  a  week,  li 
having  presumed  to  kiss  her  hand,  would  nc 
meet  him  clandestinely,  correspond  with  hi 
unsanctioned  by  her  brother's  knowledge,  aj 
sit  by  moonlight  in  a  jasmine  bower  in  the 
garden,  her  hands  clasped  in  his,  and  her  hea 
resting  on  his  shoulder. 

Yet  he  had  never  latterly  alluded  to  mfli 
riage  but  as  a  remote  event ;  indeed,  his  pU 
of  obtaining  a  fellowship  as  soon  as  he  ha 
passed,  ought  to  have  convinced  her  that  b 
attentions  were  degrading  to  her  and  diagrac 
ful  to  him.  Oh,  could  she  have  read  his  plo 
ting  heart  as  he  gazed  upon  Camilla,  wool 
not  the  veil  have  dropped   from  her  eyes 
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Yes:  be  was  looking  at  that  beautiful  being ; 
mif  following  the  direction  of  her  eyes^  he  saw 
thm  light  upon  Henry's  face  with  an  expres- 
iion  of  modest  and  tender  seriousness  an  un- 
fd's  gres  might  wear ;   and  then  all  he  had 
ever  sighed  for,  Fanny,  Emily,  Julia,  appeared 
iiiipid,  tame ;  and  while  with  smiling  counte- 
UQoe  he  pledged  Henry  in  a  bumper,  he  made 
jinnr  in  his  heart  to  thwart  him, — to  blight 
hb hopes, — if  necessary,  to  disgrace  his  charac- 
ter,—to  lead  him  on  till  return  was  impossible, 
ud  then,  by  a  timely  use  of  his  knowledge 
ot  Fitzherbert's   engagement  with  Emily,   to 
•ecnre  for  himself  the  hand  of  Camilla.    And 
Julii — oh,  Julia  might  amuse  his  leisure  while 
^  this  was  slowly  working  to  such  a  brilliant 

^  How  much  you  will  delight  in  the  scenery 
cf  Italy !"  said  Camilla  to  Henry ;  **  I  almost 
^vy  you  the  first  raptures  called  forth  by 
1  >ood  of  light  and  beauty — (if  you  will  not 
Iwgliatthe  expression)— of  which  we  islanders 
can  form  no  idea." 
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^'I  should  like  to  live  and  die  in 
said   Marcia    with    a  glance    at    Pice 
which  met  a  die-away  expression  frc 
grey  eyes. 

^^  The  little  I  have  already  seen/'  said  ] 
''has  greatly  diminished  my  wonder 
thinking  of  all  the  marvels  of  genius  Its 
produced.  Is  it  astonishing  that  the  e] 
customed  from  infancy  to  such  scenes^  f 
aided  by  the  hand  of  skilly  be  enabled 
trance  the  world  by  transferring  them 
canvass  ?  Is  it  astonishing^  that  witl 
models  the  sculptor  should  rival  natu] 
that^  reared  among  all  that  is  glowin 
exquisite^  the  poet's  mind  should  be  i 
harmony  and  images  of  love  and  glory  ? 
I  see  where  her  poets^  her  painters^  h< 
sicians  were  reared,  I  no  longer  wonder 
pre-eminence  of  Italy/* 

''  Ah|  but,"  said  Hyacinthe,  jealous  of 
even  when  bestowed  on  a  country  or  a  in 
''  what  is  Italy  now  ?  nothing  :  where 
Scipio,  de  Caesar,  de  two  Brutus  ?  No  cc 
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00 love  of  glory.  Look  at  France^  In  dis  cen- 
toy  is  all  dat  Italy  was,  and  more ;  for  never 
nsthero  dere  like  Napoleon/' 

^Vat  you  say,  sare  ?"  said  Piccoletto,  with  a 
aemdogair. 

''laay  de  truths  sare ;  I  say  Italy  is  nothing 


mm:' 


^Ah!''  said  Piccoletto,   retreating  before 

ttedaoatless  air  of  the  little  Frenchman,  ^^is 

^tnie;  and  you  can  feel,  sare,  for  the  pa- 

^nots  of  Italy,  many  many,  but  not  so  many 

•*  ker  oppressors." 

''Ton  know,  no  doubt,"  said  Santamore, 

Uiat  all  the  young  and  brave  of  Italy  bum 

^itii  one  conmion  zeal  to  see  her  free.     Oh ! 

^'^^  day,  that  glorious  day  will  come,  my  heart 

^^Bs  me  it  shall  come;   Italy  is  no  land  of 

^^^lling  slaves !"  and  the  blush  on  his  cheek, 

ii  the  fire  of  his  eye,  told  how  deeply  he  felt 

country's  wrongs, 

''Of willing  slaves!"  said  Camilla  with  en- 
tliuaasm ;  "  Oh,  Signor,  the  sons  of  Italy  have 
F'^ed,  are  daily  proving,  that  they  are  worthy 

c5 
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of  their  mother.  What  though  the  martyr 
crown  is  blended  with  the  lanrel  wreath  ?  wk 
though  as  yet  suffering,  and  not  success,  is  i 
they  have  met  with  ?  Is  not  the  power  of  8L3 
fering  the  test  of  the  hero  ?  The  spirit  of  tl 
Romans  of  old  has  revived, — revived,  purifie 
sanctified,  by  the  power  of  a  faith  which  teack 
a  patience  they  never  knew.  What  has  se: 
the  young,  the  brave,  the  noble^  in  numbe 
from  this  their  own,  their  lovely  land.— se" 
them  among  the  cold,  the  unwelcoming 
frigid  regions  and  of  cloudy  skies  ?  " 

'^I  tink  is  sometimes  dat  is  more  mon^ 
dcre,"  said  Hyacinthe. 

^^  Money !''  exclaimed  Cunilla  with  sconr 
^^  Is  it  for  the  love  of  money  that  the  heroe 
the  true  heroes  of  this  land,  in  this  day,  ba^ 
risked  all,  have  lost  all — fortune^  lands^  statics 
nay,  subsistence  ?  What  has  supplied  Englanc 
nay,  half  Europe,  with  the  princely  scions  c 
many  a  noble  house, — exchanging  these  glow 
ing  skies,  and  nature's  never-fedling  treasure 
— exchanging  ease,  luxury  and  splendour,  th 
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UBible  f^iUzzos  of  their  ancestors — for  the  mi- 

•enble  pittance^  the  close  city  room,  the  frigid 

leoeption^  the  doubtful  position  in  society,  and 

the  odious,  wearying  task  of  making  Dutch  or 

fnach  or  EInglish  lips  give  utterance  to  that 

toft  and  melting  language   they  were   never 

formed  to  articulate  ?    Why  do  we  meet  the 

>obly  bom  and  the  gently  nurtured  in  a  state 

Kke  this  ?     Oh,  it  is  the  scorn  of  money,  of 

pl»cc,  of  comfort,  of  everything  but  freedom  !" 

She  stopped ;  then  first  remarking  that  every 

^  was  fixed  on  her,  and  every  ear  entranced, 

^  drcamstance  she  had  not  noted,  so  absorb* 

■ 

^  was  the  energy  of  her  feelings,)  she  sighed 

^d  blushed  deeply.     Santamore,  with  all  the 

^titliQsiasm  of  his  country,  caught  her  hand  and 

^•fried  it  to  his  lips.    "  Angel !"  he  exclaimed 

^  rapid  and  passionate  Italian ;  ^^  angel !  from 

^  land  that  has  sheltered  my  countrymen  the 

^^  of  pity  shed  by  eyes  like  thine  shaJU  bid 

^®  flowers   of  hope  bloom  in   the   patriot's 

breast." 

^^Uitamore  himself  was  a  suspected  person, 
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and  looked  upon  with  great  jealoiuiy  by  th 
government ;— a  circumstance  which  compelle 
him  shortly  after  to  effect  his  escape  froi 
Naples.  He  had  been  absent  on  a  Russia 
mission^  at  the  time  when  the  Italians  mac 
their  last  firuitless  attempt  to  shake  oflF  a  fc 
reign  yoke. 

Henry  had  listened  to  CamiUa  with  lurpriB* 
and  her  beauty  and  eloquence  had  added  adm: 
ration  to  wonder;  but  when  she  had  cease< 
and  he  had  pondered  a  little  on  what  she  ha 
said,  he,  thorough  back-bone  tory  (as  the  Dull 
of  Newcastle  calls  it,)  as  he  was^  with  all  tt 
unbending  aristocracy  of  feeling  Oxford  instl 
into  her  sons,  was  startled  at  the  expression  < 
sentiments  so  liberal,  so  radical,  he  would  ha'^ 
called  them ;  and  it  was  with  an  almost  mort: 
fied  air  that  he  said,  ^^  Where  have  you  iir 
bibed  sentiments  so  different  from  those  whie 
your  ancestors,  as  far  as  record  goes^  have  live 
and  died  to  uphold  ?  how  can  one  bo  truly  pa 
triciau  in  appearance  be  a  radical  at  heart?" 

^^  I  think  the  question  of  whig  and  tory,  o 
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Yiffical  and  tory  if  you  like  it  better^  has  no- 

ttng  to  do  with  that  of  Italian  independence. 

Were  England  smarting  under  a  foreign  yoke^ 
vkkh  of  the  tories  of  England  would  not  be- 
cone  a  liberal  in  her  cause^  if  liberal  is  the 
oame  you  would  give  to  an  indignant  patriot  ? 
Imno  politician ;  I  cannot  attempt  to  decide 
bow  much  reform  our  country  may  need :  I 
ibdder  at  the  projected  destruction  of  any 
bititation  hallowed  by  time,  and  still  more  by 
Ac  memory  of  good  deeds :  I  should  weep 
<>vcr  the  slightest  innovation  on  our  pure  and 
boly  creed,  any  change  in  our  holy  and  beau- 
^  form  of  worship.  But  I  would  see  the 
*^  protected,  I  would  see  universal  justice 
P'^^  and  therefore  I  would  see  Italy  free ; 
'^^'uui  laws  ruling  an  Italian  people,  and  no 
^•^riors  but  the  warriors  of  Italy  quartered  in 

^  garrisons^    and   protecting  her  beautiful 

In  short,  you  would  restore  the  golden  age 
^^tx  men  were  happy  because  they  were  vir- 
^^'^•^^  and  virtuous  because  they  were  happy. 
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You  are  an  Utopian^  my  dear  Miss  St.  Cla. 
and  in  the  beautiful  Utopia  of  your  arde 
mind  the  heroes  of  Italy  are  undegraded  1 
dark  and  selfish  passions :  were  they  as  y« 
paint  them,  Italy  might  be  what,  believe  me, 
never  will  be— free,  and  proud,  and  glorious  3 
^^  Oh !  that  is  what  it  shall  yet  become-. 
said  Camilla ;  '^  the  patriots  of  Italy  have  n 
bled,  and  toiled,  and  suffered  in  vain.  Oh,  n 
in  vain  have  Pellico's  blood-curdling  narratir< 
drawn  tears  of  indignation  from  Italy,  of  pi' 
from  a  shuddering  world;  not  in  vain  ha^ 
her  sons  won  from  other  lands  the  laur 
their  own  denied;  not  in  vain  has  Rosset 
(exiled  for  the  very  love  he  bears  his  countr}' 
poured  his  torrents  of  inspired  eloquence  inl 
the  hearts  of  her  suffering  people,  rousin 
the  dormant  feelings  which  shall  wake  lik 
giants  refreshed  by  slumber — yes,  waking  th 
energies  that  shall  yet  make  Italy  raise  he 
beautiful  head  among  the  nations  of  Europe 
worthy  of  her  ancient  and  her  modem  pa 
triots !     I  see  you  are  listening  with  a  melo 
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dnmatic  tor,  and  perhaps  my  feeling  for 
Italy  bas  routed  my  enthusiasm  beyond  what 
bdies^  Ei^lish  ladies^  are  accustomed  to  dis- 
play; but  if,  in  thinking  on  what  I  have  said, 
*rofli,  which  like  the  night-flower  steals  out  in 
tte  dusk  and  the  shade,  should  compel  you  to 
™k  as  I  do,  I  shall  not  have  spoken  in  vain, 

^  Italy  will  have  won  a  friend  I  covet  for 
ber." 

^  saying  she  rose,  and  with  the  other  la- 

^  (preserving  the  English  custom)  left  the 

*Sg.room. 

Jtose!''  said  Mrs.  Sullivan  apart  to  her 
^'•^hter,  **  who  is  that  Frenchman  to  whom 
y^  Were  talking  so  much  ?*' 

'^  Oh,  he  is  a  count,  Count  Hyacinthe  de 
Wmont,  and  very  well  off,  for  I  heard  the 
Uarchesa  talking  of  his  estates,  and  he  told 
BM  he  will  soon  have  a  very  lucrative  office." 

**  Well,  try  to  please  him ;  if  he  can  support 
you,  it  will  be  something;  you  will  never  any  of 
you  get  off  in  England ;  and  unless  you  show 
*^e  skill  here  while  you  are  new,  I  shall  be 
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encumbered  with  you  all  my  life;  paj 
attentions  to  the  old  Countess;  I  see  she  i 
the  ruler.  How  you  have  all  disapi 
me!  Such  a  mother  as  I  have  been  t 
neglecting  nothing  ! — ^why,  I  positively 
not  have  you  christened  till  I  could  fom 
idea  what  style  of  beauty  you  would  p 
How  much  there  is  in  a  name  !  what  < 
does  the  name  of  Marcia  add  to  your 
sister !  and  how  much  additional  effect  ii 
to  the  soft  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair  of  Ai 
by  her  well^chosen  name  !  Then  your  o 
saw  it  pleased  the  Count ;  oh !  many  a  na 
been  inveigled  into  a  flirtation^  and  even 
caught,  by  the  charm  of  addressing  an  Ai 
or  a  Rose/* 

"  Not  very  fairly,'*  said  Rose ;  •*  how 
am  as  anxious  to  get  off^  mamma,  as  y< 
to  get  me  off,  and  I  quite  agree  with  yo 
it  must  be  while  we  are  new.** 

'^  I  have  it,'*  said  Mrs.  Sullivan ;  ai 
approached  Camilla,  and  gently  request 
permission  to  write  an  important  letter. 
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tnOa  v^Df^^  \er  into  a  little  boudoir ;  she  sat 
ia^m^  tiO^  fanned  a  letter  to  an  English  friend^ 
vbl  "wbich  ahe  gave  a  playful  account  of  Na- 
|bi  and  its  beaux^  and  a  flattering  one  of  the 
pooDteflS  and  her  son  :  she  then  talked  of  her 
'uf^iten^  of  her  anxiety  to  shield  them  and 
their  fiirtones  from  all  foreign  fortune-hunters. 
*  You  know,"  she  said,  "  that  they  have  five 
thousand  pounds  a-piece  now,  and  are  entitled 
to  as  much  more  at  my  death,  and  this — a  no- 
%  in  England— would  be  a  bait  to  some 
■^*ving  Marchese/'  She  then  rambled  on 
^''BfeMly,  telling  some  apparent  secrets,  and 
condodcd. 

^  letter  she  put  into  her  bag. 
*^  party  adjourned  to  the  splendid  theatre 
San  Carlo.  Henry  enjoyed  the  exquisite 
f^re  of  listening  to  the  finest  music  by  Ca- 
'^^'b  side ',  yet  as  two  or  three  of  the  airs 
^h  he  had  often  heard  Emily  play  met  his 
^9  a  Pftog^  a  P&ng  of  remorse  and  anguish^ 
^ot  through  his  heart ;  but  he  called  sophistry 
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to  his  aid.  What  had  he  done  to  injure 
how  was  he  to  blame  ?  could  he  have  sigh* 
sense  of  hearing,  and  not  worship  Camilla? 
he  looked  at  her,  while  some  touching  dm 
brought  tears  to  her  eyes,  and  a  heavenly  i 
to  her  parted  lips ;  and  the  first  real  feelu 
love  he  had  ever  known— -of  deep.  Intense,] 
luntary  love — stole  into  his  heart,  with  a 
wild,  ungovernable,  yet  delicious  power;  c 
fied  to  be  near  her,  to  gaze  on  her,  to  hn 
the  same  air  with  her,  he  sat  silent  but  bl< 
by  her  side.  The  attention  her  matchless  h 
excited  was  lost  on  him ;  he  heeded  not '. 
Sullivan's  hints  that  Marcia  looked  deadly] 
he  marked  not  the  menacing  airs  of  the 
little  beaux,  Hyacinthe  and  Piccoletto ;  h< 
nothing  but  Camilla,  he  felt  nofliing  but 
she  was  by  his  side,  he  heard  nothing  bu 
rarely  whispered  remark  or  frequent  sigl 
grasped  in  his  hand  what  he  would  not 
resigned  for  the  costliest  gem  that  ever  a 
wore, — a  rose  which  had  fallen  from  her  be 
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■  iDdwbich  intoxicated  him  with  its  fragrance^ 
Memiog  to  minister  rapture^  ecstasy,  delirium 
to  his  soul. 

When  the  opera  was  over,  he  suddenly  looked 
opiand  met  Sullivan's  eyes  fixed  on  him  with  a 
cold  and  sinister  expression,  and  accompanied 
I7  a  sneer  which  he  instantly  exchanged  for 
the  blandest  of  smiles* 

The  St  Clairs  had  two  carriages  in  attend- 
ttoe;  in  one  the  Santamores  and  themselves 
'eturoed  to  their  hotel,  in  the  other  Mrs.  Sul- 
^^f  her  daughters   and  the  old  Countess. 
Vn.  Sullivan  was  put  down  first,  and  when 
^  old  Countess  took  up  her  fan,  she  found  by 
^  ride  a  very  pretty  reticule.     She  thought  it 
^  safest  plan  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  con- 
ned it  to  her  room.   At  first  she  did  not  mean 
^  examine  its  contents ;  but  being  very  cu- 
'^jand  having  argued  with  herself  that  there 
^^  be  no  harm  in   doing  so,  she  emptied 
*^  into  her  lap.     Ce  n'est  que  le  premier 
^  9ui  codte.   Replacing  handkerchief,  flacon, 
^cket-case  and  purse^   her  hands    nervously 
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grasped  the  letter :  she  looked  at  the  addres  s 
to  a  lady  of  rank  she  had  known  in  Engla 
She  made  a  cylmder  of  it^  and  peeped  throug. 
the  words  'daughters'  and  'five  thouBU 
pounds'  caught  her  eye :  though  she  was  alon 
the  colour  mounted  to  her  temples ;  she  cool 
withstand  it  no  longer^  she  opened  the  letter  aD< 
read  it  through :  when  she  looked  up,  she  sa^ 
the  monkey-like  face  of  Hyacinthe  peerin; 
over  her  shoulder :  he  too  had  read  the  ia 
portant  tidings. 

*^  JSien,  mon  enfant,  pourrois  tu  VaimerT 
'*  Ahf  ouij  maman,  dkjhje  V adore** 
The  mother  embraced  her   son,  and  th 
parted  for  the  night. 

The  next  day  Piccoletto  called  on  Mrs.  S 
livan,  and  was  by  her  deputed  to  fetch  the  bf 
it  was  consigned  to  him ;  he  hurried  home,  \ 
made  himself  and  the  Marchesa  acquainted  ^ 
the  letter.  He  restored  the  bag  with  an  au 
perfect  unconsciousness  to  Mrs.  Sullivan,  i 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  or  not  her  dov 
stratagem  had  taken  effect;  but  the  pcmted 
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teotioiii  of  both  beaux  led  her  to  suspect  it 
liad. 

Hie  St  Chin,  the  Santamores^  the  Sullirans^ 
aod  Rtzberbert  were  unwearied  in  the  search 
ofpieasare:  boating-parties^ 'pic-nics^  excur- 
ttttg  of  erery  kmd  to  every  classic  haunt  in 
tttt  region  of  memory^  succeeded  each  other 
B  mpid  succession. 
He  tomb  of  Virgil  recalled  to  Henry  many 
Aweary  Eton  hour;  and  as  he  announced  that 
<Qch  was  its  effect  on  his  mind^  Hyacinthe  de 
Bchnont,  with  a  classic  sneer  at  reminiscences 
lib  these  in  such  a  spot,  flung  himself  on  his 
lottes  before  the  mausoleum,  and  spouted  with 
^  corions  French  accent  the  four  first  lines 
'^^pnning  "  Arma  tnrumque  cano.**     He  con- 
^ved  to  drop  a  tear  on  one  of  the  evergreens 
onahangmg  the  tomb ;  and  proudly  pointing  to 
it,  eichdmed  to  Camilla,  that  ^^  the  laurel  of 
S^iunfl  should  be  ever  arros^  thus  by  les  larmes 
^  fa  valeur ;  and  Piccoletto,  not  to  be  outdone, 
^'^ust  into  a  loud  fit  of  crying,  and  commenced 
^  Qkmotonous  improvisation,  in  which  alloro 
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and  adoro  recurred  often  enough  to  tire  ev. 
one. 

Pleasure-hunting,  in  general  the  most  un* 
successful  of  chases,  and  sight  seeing,  usual!/ 
the  most  tiresome  mode  of  killing  time,  were 
fraught  with  rapture  to  those  who  longed  ooty 
for  each  other's  society,  which  these  parties 
promoted.     Madame  de  Belmont  certunly  fre- 
quently preferred  sitting  at  home,  knitting  ^ 
new  stocking  or  mending  an  old  one;  and  Mn* 
Sullivan,  who  hated  the  sun,  as  beauties  gene- 
rally do,  frequently  absented  herself,  solaced^ 
a  new  novel :  but  her  daughters  were  young, 
and,  if  not  amiable,  delighted  to  be  amused; 
and  they  gladly  joined  in  all  the  parties  Henry 
proposed  for  Camilla's  sake.     Hyacinthe  and 
Cesareo  Piccoletto  were  their  constant  beaux ; 
and  the  continental  devotion,  the  extravagant 
compliments,  the  ceaseless  attentions,  and  the 
respectful  adoration  of  their  new  cavaliers  were 
very  delightful  and  exhilarating  to  the  SullivanSy 
who  being  nothing  more  than  pretty^  portion- 
less, lively  girls,  were  obliged  in  England^  in 
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order  to  attract  attention^  to  do  all  the  talking 

and   <x>urtmg  themselves  3  and  to  arouse  the 

aomnolent  beaux  of  our  island^  found  them- 

obliged  to  pay  those  attentions  they  now 

.  The  young  people  toiled  up  Vesuvius ; 

to  taste  the  hermit's  sour  wine,  and  to 

at  the  sublime  horrors  of  the  mouth  of 

llimt  volcano^  which  really  recalls  the  nursery 

legend  and  the  poet*s  tale  of  the  yawning  jaws 

of  helL     Their  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  bril- 

fiiant    varieties   of  colour    distinguishing    the 

massea  of  lava  scattered  about. 

•niey  crowded  into  the  cavern  formed  by  one 

of  the  rocks,  where,  secure  themselves,  they 

conld   watch  the  awful  showers  of  fire  and 

stones  every  moment  thrown  up;  they  heard 

tiie  rumbling  and  groaning  of  the  rebel  element 

in   the  mountain's  heaving  breast ;  and  when 

they  reached  the  plain  which  forms  the  summit 

of  Vesuvius,  they  saw  through  every  crack  in 

the  thin  soil  on  which  they  stood  the  flame  or 

smoke  steal  out,  until  a  shriek  from  Hyacinthe 

announced  that   his  shoes  were  burnt;   and 
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screaming  "  Cen  est  trofp^e  me  smtvel" 
commenced  the  descent,  which  is  as  rapid  tx 
delightful  as  the  ascent  is  tedious  and  di^^ 
riting. 

The  rest  of  the  party  remained  a  few  misnle 
behind;  to  watch  a  river  of  lava  flowing  downth 
mountain's  side :  Piccoletto,  to  oblige  Mizdi 
contrived  to  draw  out  on  a  stick  a  little  of  tb 
half  solid;  half  liquid  fire^  and  actually  stnc 
into  it  a  small  copper  coin  which  had  loo 
lurked  in  his  pocket, 

"  A  brotherlesB  hermit,  the  last  of  its  race." 
It  was  immediately  oxidated^  and  Pioooktl 
presenting  it  to  Marcia,  sud  that,  as  the  b 
had  turned  that  coin  from  a  sombre  brovn  i 
a  vivid  green,  so  had  il  fuoco  tTamore  flowii 
from  ihatFesuvio  agitato,  his  petto  innanunrci 
turned  his  dark  and  gloomy  existence  to  a  vc 
dant  dream  of  piacere  and  allegrexza.  11 
loitered  about  the  mountain  till  night-ftll^  i 
descended  by  torch-light.  The  streams  of 
gathered  new  horrors  from  the  aurround 
darkness,  and  the  savage  faces  of  their  gni 
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Mcmed  to  Camilla's  excited  fancy  those  of  the 
fends  of  this  pandemonium;  but  Henry  held 
kerbaad— with  Henry  she  bad  toiled  without 
vcuioegs  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  reach  the 
mnmit,  and  with  him  she  seemed  almost  to  fly 
iown  the  perpendicular  ascent^  her  fairy  feet 
■tloDg  above  the  ankles  at  every  step  in  the 
Kit  ashes  which  seem  placed  there  by  Provi- 
nce to  break  the  frightful  velocity  of  this 
^  descent.  These  ashes  render  this  other- 
wise appalling  undertakmg  perfectly  safe ;  and 
iQ  ten  minutes  of  a  delightful  motion  almost 
^B^embling  the  flight  of  a  bird  they  were  at 
^  foot  of  the  mountain. 

Ve  have  no  space  for  their  visits  to  the 
^'ittcum  of  Portici,  to  the  sulphur-baths,  the 
^v^  del  Cane,  and  all  the  curious  and  de- 
lightfiil  haunts  of  Naples. 

They  made  several  excursions  to  Pompeii, 

'^'^  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Terra  Cotta, 

'^^^fvelled  at  the  endless  varieties  of  size  in  the 

(Were  disappointed  in  the  pictures,  and  dis- 

Wei  about  the  triclinium.    Hyacinthe  shrug- 
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gcd  up  his  shoulder  at  the  little  temple  of  I^-^ 
and,  on  the  stage  untrodden  during  two  th^ 
sand  years,  tlie  little  Frenchman  recited  wi' 
ape- like  gesture  and  monotonous  delivery  Co: 
neille's  impassioned  address  of  Camilla  to  th 
Horatius  who  slew  her  lover,  and  Piccolett 
improvised  to  t7  Pa^sato.  There  was  a  Strang 
and  jarring  contrast  to  the  great  city  of  tb 
dead,  in  the  light  steps,  ringing  laughs,  an 
pretty  nothings  it  now  re-echoed, — gay  ribbon 
streaming  as  they  passed  the  small  tomb-lik 
homes.  They  sat  on  the  seat  whence  in  foi 
nier  times  the  citizens  watched  the  entrance  c 
the  ships  into  the  port ;  the  very  sea  that  en 
bore  the  vessels  thither  had  receded  from  tfa 
destined  shores. 

Camilla  and  Henry,  with  the  slight  tendenc 
to  melancholy  as  surely  attendant  on  the  daT 
of  love  as  the  demi-gloom  on  the  birth  of  da] 
glided,  silent  and  hand-in-hand  through  tb 
street  of  tombs,  and  with  mixed  feelings  gaic 
on  the  broken  statues,  the  monuments  overhtH^ 
by  vineyards,  the  emblematic  sculptare^  10 
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,^3a«»Wi^  plates  which  affection  and  piety 

fti  coBSftc^^ted  to  those  whose  death  they 

nttdnotWe  mourned  could  they  have  fore- 

■een  what  that  death  would  have  spared  them. 

In  other  parts^  houses  half-built^  unfinished 

^^oda  of  marble^ — ^the  works  of  man's  hand^ 

coBuoenoed  in  hope^  perhaps  in  presumption^ — 

^  hand  bow  awfully  arrested !  Feelings  like 

thoie  which  attend  the  hurried  burial  of  an  un- 

doifltened  child  stole  into  CamiUa's  hearty  as 

'l^  gazed  around ;  and  the  tears  trickled  down 

^  cheeks  as,  following  the  fluttering  many- 

^fiowi  ribbons  of  the  Sullivans^  she  left  the 

legion  of  the  past. 


^ 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love. 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain." 

COLSI 

Henry  Fitzherbert  was  for  the  first  tin 
his  life  really  and  passionately  in  love; 
for  the  first  time — spite  of  Camilla's  si 
of  his  own  great  advantages  of  person 
position,  of  the  occasional  intoxicating  h 
ness  of  loving  with  all  the  ardomr  of  hi 
thusiastic  nature — Henry  Fitzherbert  wa 
happy,  nay,  at  times  miserable. 

Emily !  oh,  that  that  fair,  confiding,  de 
girl,  who  would  have  died  to  save  her  c 
a  pang,  should  have  become  a  source  of 
memory,  of  maddening  remorse  !  that  h 
fianced  lover  should  shudder  when  recol 
proofs  of  boundless  love  convinced  him 
was  no  hope  of  her  forgetting  him! 
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devoted  constancy  which  should  have  been  his 
S^ory  was  now  his  bane;    he  tried  to  think 
^  their  engagement  as  a  childish   entangle- 
ment,   Alas  !  even  his  new  passion  did  not 
^lind  him  to  the  fact,  that  in  disentangling 
^eir  hearts  his  gentle  cousin's  would  perish, 
deprived  of  all   that    had    sustained    it :    he 
^bt  retrace    his    steps,    but    they    would 
^'^ple  over  the  ruuis  of  the  noblest,  kindest 
^^9tt  ungrateful  man  had  ever  broken. 

^en  with  regard  to  Camilla,   was  it  just, 
^*8  it  honourable,  to  seek  to  win   her  love 
^^^  he  could  not  offer  to  consecrate  his  life  to 
fler  ?  «  Perhaps  (prompted  sophistry)  she  does 
^Oit  love ;  perhaps,  were  your  hand  free,  and 
^^re  you  to  proffer  it,  it  might  be  scorned  !" 
^O;  in  the  silent  conflict  sophistry  yields  to 
^^^nscience:   he  felt  Camilla  loved  him;    he 
^oviA  see  the  bright  colour  mount  to  her  trans- 
paient   temples  at  his  approach, — he    could 
'^^  her  voice  falter  when  she  addressed  him, 
"^e  saw  the  tears  fill  her  beautiful  eyes  when 
^  father  kindly  noticed  his  altered  looks, — 
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he  could  see  those  radiant  eyes  droop  bene^^ 
his  gaze,  yet  timidly  seek  to  meet  it;  andb 
had  often  marked  their  anxious  expreiw 
when  Marcia's  manoeuvres  detained  him  b 
her  side ;  nay,  once  he  had  been  startled  b 
their  resentful  flashes,  when  the  joint  artsc 
mother  and  daughter  had  inveigled  him  int 
a  promenade,  in  which  he  had  met  Miss  St 
Clair  looking  pale  and  anxious,  and  as  if  eh 
had  watched  for  him,  while  Marcia  hung  i 
lovingly  as  she  could  on  so  unwilling  a 
arm. 

The  attentions  of  the  SuUivans  were  a  gRi 
annoyance  to  Fitzherbert ;  and  Camilla's  ei 
dent  anxiety,  even  in  presence  of  one  so  i 
ferior  as  Marcia,  made  him  shudder  at  t 
thought  he  had  once  seriously  entertuned 
confiding  to  her  his  position  with  Emily, 
could  have  faced  death  in  any  shape,  yet 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  changing  Canul 
confiding  smiles  to  frowns, — nay  worse,  p 
haps  to  tears.  He  felt  that  the  name  of  En 
would  die  upon  his  lips.    No, —time,  dia 
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vofllt  Accije  toff  him  .  and  in  the  meantime  be 
VM  by  tanw  madly  hi^py  and  remorsefully 
victched;  resolving  after  a  sleepless  night  to 
tkoir  bimself  at  Camilla's  feet,  and  own  at 
noe  liig  love  and  his  despair;  and  recoiling 
tith  a  shudder  of  horror,  when  he  met  her 
[  devoted  conscious  glance,  from  the  task  he 
U  imposed  upon  himself. 

Hoir  many  envied  the  handsome,  the  pros* 
penmg,  the  well-beloved  Fitzherbert,  as   St. 
Obit's  enchanting  heiress  smiled  on  him,  with 
duit  smile  the  most  indifferent  beholder  never 
Bnstakes,  leaned  delightedly   on   his  arm   in 
^  protracted  walks^  and  devoted — ^half-un- 
^t^OQsly  to  herself,  yet  too  evidently  to  all 
^'oood—her  time,  her  heart,  her  soul  to  him  ! 
^'^  would  not  have  pitied  the  remorseful 
Henry  when  one  of  Emily's  gentle  yet  devoted 
***^  reached  him,  or  her  drooping  form  and 
P**  «Weet  face  intruded  on  his  happiest  dreams 
^*«  radiant  CamiUa? 

^^nwhile  the  oft-formed  plan  of  throwing 
^^*f  on  Camilla's  mercy  and  sympathy  was 
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quite  destroyed  by  a  circumstance,  w! 
vealed  at  once  that  that  beautiful  beii 
him  with  all  the  ardent,  engrossing,  an 
jealous  passion  of  the  devoted  nature  b 
tic  and  prolonged  anguish  for  her  i 
loss  had  early  revealed. 

Henry,  who  as  being  origuially  of  i 
livans'  party  had  apartments  in  thei 
had  latterly  excited  great  but  well-c 
resentment  in  the  whole  manoeuvring 
his  devotion  to  Miss  St.  Clair.  True,  ai 
little  arrangement'  Mrs.  Sullivan  had 
his  arrival,  he  not  only  bore  the  expen 
own  rooms  but  those  of  the  whole  famil 
not  consider  himself  as  a  guest :  he 
aware  that  he  did  more  than  pay  for 
large,  comfortless  apartments  ;  but  do 
he  thought  himself  privileged  to  com< 
as  he  felt  inclined.  He  looked  upon 
lazzo  as  a  lodging-house,  and  had 
with  what  angry  anxiety  his  goings- 
comings-in  were  watched  by  all  the  I 
-^-mother,  son,  and  daughters. 
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^'ms  scheme  seems  as  likely  to  fail  as  all 
ite  predecessors^"  exclaimed  Richard  augrily 
«fcr  a  night  of  ill  luck  at  the  Ridotto ;  "  You 
hvenone  of  you  tact  enough  to  make  Fitz« 
*rtert  fancy  you  in  love  with  him;  and  I 
^Te  been  at  all  this  cursed  expense  and  bore 
for  nothing." 

''I  do  not  know  what  you  would  have  me 
^/'  said  Marcia;  "I  have  sighed  till  my 
'ungg  are  quite  sore;  I  have  worn  my  hair 
^'ttaight  till^  I  think^  it  will  never  curl  again ; 
I  We  shanmied  illness  till  I  fear  I  shall 
^^^fet  feel  well  again ; — refused  to  eat  at  the 
^  Cliurs  when  I  was  starving,  and  knew  I 
*^  DO  chance  of  getting  anything  at  home ; 
^"^  I  have  thrown  out  innuendos  which  might 
'^^ve  moved  an  anchorite.    What  more  can  I 

**  And  I,"  said  Angelina,  ^*  wrote  him  those 
^^'^es  ^To  a  Lover/  out  of  the  ^Lady's 
^U^eum,'  and  called  them  mine;  and  made 
'^'^  a  chain  of  my  hair,  which,  in  a  fit  of 
^^timental  abstraction,  caused  I  suppose  by 
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Miss  St.  Clair^  he  tied  round  the  thxoal 
Newfoundland  dog.  I  was  going  to  tl 
into  the  fire  for  spite^  but  that  darlin 
cinthe  kept  it  because  I  was  '  la  sen 
Rose '." 

*^  I  will  never  do  anything  for  Fit 
again^'^  exclaimed  Rose ;  ^'  I  knitted 
purse^  made  him  a  pen-wiper,  a  pincui 
writing-case, — have  drawn  for  him  till  i 
were  red,  and  written  out  with  crow-i; 
perforated  cards  a  miniature  copy  of  evi 
or  air  he  ever  admired.  I  have  seen  i 
things  tossing  about;  and  some  I  ha 
fortunate  enough  to  recover,  and  have 
Count  Hyacinthe*    Oh,  I  hate  Fitzherl 

"Well,  he  is  always  very  kind  t 
sighed  Anne. 

"  Nonsense  !  what  of  that  ? ''  exclai 
mother :  ^^  will  he  marry  you  ?  Cani 
Richard,  get  up  a  quarrel  between  1 
Camilla  ?  give  her  a  hint  about  Emily. 

**  No,  not  at  present  i  that  I  reser 
more  important  case  that  may  be. 
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uft  maoagie  this  herself.  Surely  you  have 
!>  tacteooQgli  between  you  to  make  Camilla  jea- 
I  low  9  aod  if  80^  she  will  certainly  offend  Henry : 
I  Ui  fride  will  take  the  alarm  :  you^  Marcia^ 
^  ^  be  all  tenderness^  tears^  devotion.  Come^ 
[  unige  welly  and  the  day  is  your  own.  Now 
•&ii— set  on  my  hints." 

Tbe  mother  and  three  of  her  daughters 
pbtted  and  planned ;  and  the  next  morning, 
ivfore  he  left  his  room^  Henry  had  so  pressing 
ttinritation  to  breakfast  that  he  could  not  in 
^iBuiKm  courtesy  refuse. 

He  had  planned^  after  a  restless  night  and 

feverish  dreams,  seeking  an   early  interview 

^th  Camilla,  and  trying  at  least  to  give  her 

"^  idea  of  the  intolerable  anxiety  of  his 

'^d  and  restless  anguish  of  his  heart;     it 

'•*•  therefore  in  no  very  cheerful  mood  he 

^^cred   the  Sullivans'   breakfast-room.       In 

^'^  of  Rose's  resolution  she  was  engaged  in 

^**^tig  him  some  English  toast, — ^Angelina  in 

^^^g  him  some  thin  bread-and-butter ;  Mrs. 

^*^Van  presided  over   his    chocolate,   Anne 
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oyer  bis  tea ;  Marcia  alone  lay  on  the  so 
pale  and  sad,  her  hair  braided  simply  beneal 
a  pretty  cap,  and  her  form  wrapped  in  a  bi 
coming  shawl.  She  was  caressing  Henry 
huge  Newfoundland  Neptune,  who,  albeit  ni 
very  fond  of  the  Sullivans,  had  been  attractc 
by  the  smell  of  a  fricandeau  prepared  for  b 
master's  breakfast. 

'^  I  hope  you  are  not  indisposed.  Miss  Sq 
livan,"  said  Henry. 

'^  Oh  no,"  said  Marcia,  with  a  sigh  u 
short  cough,  and  an  averted  face,  which  fli 
the  next  moment  hid  in  Neptune's  shag) 
throat,  who  acknowledged  the  tenderness  by 
growl,  which  made  her  instantly  withdraw 
to  conceal  it  in  her  hands. 

^^  AVhy  say  no,  dear  love !"  half  sobbed  h 
mother,  ^'when  your  colour  is  faded^  yoi 
appetite  gone,  your  rest  broken,  your  cou{ 
alarmhig,  and  your  mother  miserable  ?*' 

'^  Miserable !  oh,  dearest  mamma,  I  trust 
one  will  be  miserable  through  me  3  may  I 
spared  that  sorrow,  and  I  shall  not  repine. 


•I 
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''Bdiaps,'*  said  Henry^  not  well  knowing 
wiut  to  do,  '^  perhaps  the  air  of  Naples  does 
Bot  agree  with  Miss  Sullivan." 

^Naples  certainly  has  been  a  sad  injury  to 
njbeWed  child ; — but  you  are  a  little  better, 
lore,  this  morning.  She  woidd  get  up  to  see 
700,  my  dear  Henry ;  and  though  I  feared  the 
c^KrtioD  would  be  too  much  for  her,  I  see  she 
^  right  in  her  idea  that  the  sight  of  a  dear 
^d— now,  alas !  almost  a  stranger— would 
"^ve  her.  Come,  love,  try  to  eat  a  little, 
^  little  thin  bit  of  bread-and-butter ;  Henry 
^  cut  it  for  you." 

**0h,  gladly,"  exclaimed  Henry,  rejoiced 
^  escape  to  the  table. 

**No,"  sighed  the  famished  Marcia,  "  I  will 
^  if  I  can  take  a  little  tea  without  cream  or 
^^%ar,  dear  Rose ;  I  cannot  eat,  Mr.  Fitzher- 
*^^"  and  her  voice  faltered.  Poor  thing !  she 
^ould  have  eaten  half  the  loaf. 

^rs.  Sullivan  put  her  handkerchief  to  her 
^*%  Henry  suggested  the  propriety  of  me- 
^^^  advice.     Marcia  shook  her  head,  and 
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Rose,  kneeling  beside  her,  administered  tk 
unpalateable  tea. 

Henry  felt  very  uncomfortable;  howeve 
Sullivan  came  in,  forced  him  to  the  breakfast 
table,  endeavoured  to  amuse  him,-»for  k 
feared  the  manoeuvrers  had,  as  usual  witl 
thcni,  been  overdoing  their  part ; — ^patted  Mar 
cia's  cheek  with  a  '*  How  are  you,  dearest?' 
and  soon  induced  Henry  to  make  a  breakfast 
monstrous  for  a  man  in  the  presence  of  a  lad; 
dying  of  a  broken  heart  and  for  his  sake. 

Marcia  meantime  did  all  she  could  to  subdiM 
her  craving  for  food  by  eating  pate  dejy'ubei 
procured  for  show  and  her  sham  cough.  Un- 
luckily, Neptune,  who  had  a  strange  taste  fo 
sweet  things,  perceiving  the  box  open  on  ; 
chnir  beside  Marcia,  cleared  out  its  content 
with  one  fell  swoop  of  his  peach-blossoi! 
tongue;  and  Marcia,  though  she  could  ha? 
strangled  him,  patted  him,  and  in  a  faint  voice 
which  she  tried  to  make  playfiil,  told  of  wha 
that  ^^  love  of  a  Neptune  had  done/* 
^'Thc  St.  Clairs  and  the  Santamores  wil 
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•^  on  yoo  at  three,'*  said  Sullivan,  who  knew, 

'''^  W  let  Marcia  know,  they  purposed  doing 

•*^  at  one;  *^  they  want  you,  Henry,  to  escort 

^^  somewhere,  and  I  said  you  would  be 

^^  and  in  readiness.    I  must  be  off.'* 

fie&ry  did  not  like  the  arrangement,  but  he 
^^d  not  disappoint  Camilla. 

^  Will  you  read  us  something  while  we 
^^'^  ? "  asked  Rose  playfully ;  *^  it  will  amuse 
'"'•rcia.  Come,  you  shall  sit  by  her,  and  I 
^^  have  this  little  stool  at  your  feet  and  finish 
your  watch-guard.  Mamma  is  obliged  to  go 
^^'xt  with  Anne  and  Angelina." 

*^  We  shall  be  back  in  half-an-hour,  dearest 
^^liild,'*  sighed  Mrs.  Sullivan ;  ^'  I  am  going  to 
the  Marchesa's  receipt  made  up  for  you.'* 
^  And  I  am  going  to  get  some  pretty  sea- 
to  dry  for  your  book,  Mr.  Fitzherbert," 
*>dd  Angelina. 

**Takc  care  of  my  precious  treasure,  Henry," 
••W  the  mother;  **  and.  Rose,  do  not  leave  your 
•>«ter :  she  is  so  subject  now  to  fainting-fits." 
Por  some  time  Henry  read,  Marcia  sighed. 
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and  Rose  worked.  Presently  Rose  n 
bered  that  she  had  not  fed  her  canarie 
ran  away  to  do  so. 

Marcia  and  Henry  were  alone.  Her 
a  sort  of  awkwardness  in  being  so,  an 
diligently  without  raising  his  eyes. 

Presently  Marcia,  having  heard  the 
strike  one,  and  knowing  the  St.  Clairt 
be  at  hand,  faintly  said,  '^  I  cannot  be] 
sad  strain ;  and  your  too  eloquent  voic 
Fitzherbert,  quite  overpowers  me.  Oh, 
were  at  rest  for  ever !" 

"  Oh,  do  not  talk  so  mournfully.  Y< 
soon  get  well  when  you  return  to  En] 
Italy  does  not  suit  you/' 

"  Suit  me  I  Oh,  what  cold  words, 
Fitzherbert !  do  not  say  that  the  spot 
you  are  does  not  suit  me.  Is  not  the  h 
him  we . . .  value  a  home  ?  is  not  the 
sphere  he  breathes  more  than  our  own 
air  ?  are  not  the  eyes  we  love  our  dimatc 
I  not  mad  to  speak  thus  ?  but  the  dyh 
be  frank.'' 
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**^yiiig!  Oh,  dear  Miss  Sullivan  !"  ejacu- 
J«ted  Henry  alarmed. 

"Yes,  dying.  Oh,  what  have  I  said  ? — I  am 
Abt— I  am  ill^bear  me   to  the   window:" 
L     lod  she  sank  on  his  shoulder.     Terrified,  he 
t    tried  to  comply,    caught  her   in    his  arms, 
I     >od  was    actually   supporting  her    with    the 
I    greatest  apparent  interest,  and   all   the  real 
ftir  of  a  young  actor  in  such  scenes,   when 
tb  door    opened,    and    Camilla,    with     the 
Uarchesa,  Hyacinthe,  and  Madame  de  Bel- 
>Qont,  entered  the  room.     All  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment amazed.     Marcia  suddenly  reviving  ex- 
diimed,  "Oh,  Henry!   what  will  the  world 
^Unk?  Secresy  is  now  no  more."     She  then, 
tt  though  only  surprised  in  a  love-scene  with 
Henry,  buried  her  face  in  her  handkerchief, 
^  tottered  out  of  the  room. 

The  Marchesa,  Hyacinthe,  and  Madame  de 
^c^nt  burst  into  a  provoking,  irrepressible 
''^l  Camilla  stood  pale,  with  flashing  eyes 
^  a  lip  curled  with  scorn,  while  she  vainly 
^  to  control  the  emotion  which  shook  her 
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:  her  knees  trembled :  and  but  for  td 
iupport  her  woman's  nature  afforded  her,  s^ 
must  have  sack. 

*•'  Mi=a  Sullivan  is  very  ill,"  said  Henr^ 
*'  and  felt  suddenlv  faint." 

m 

^'  Oh;  yes,  de  lady  must  faint  Ten  de  gen- 
tleman propotse,"  said  Madame. 

*^  Che  icena ."'  exckumed  the  Marcfaesi  U 
Camilla,  *'  sono  dunque  i  promessi  sposiJ* 

Henr\-  looked  at  Camilla  ;  his  colour  rose  if 
he  encountered  her  scornful  glance;  he  tried 
to  explain ;  she  coldly  said,  *'  We  have  do 
right  to  your  confidence,  Mr.  Fitzherbeit 
Come,  Madame,  my  father  awaits  us;  Mr* 
Fitzherbcrt  will  perhaps  make  oar  compE- 
nients  to  the  ladies ;"  and  with  the  haughtkit 
of  bows  she  led  the  way. 

Hcnr}',  maddened,  infuriated  by  her  scoim 
humbled  by  her  evident  belief  of  his  attach-* 
ment  for  Marcia,  whom  he  loathed  for  h^ 
odious  trickery,  rushed  from  the  honiie.  Sol' 
livan  having  returned  to  ascertain  how  affu^ 
stood,  not  wishing  to  be  called  upon  for  k^ 
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itanal  iotetference,  and  determined  to  avoid 
?wrel  with  Henry,  whose  assistance  he 
iote^  told  his  mother  she  must  manage  all, 
li  left  Naples  for  a  few  days. 
^lamwbUe  Henry,  after  a  day  and  night  of 
9pmy  of  warring  with  one  he  madly  loved, 
i  at  the  St.  Clairs, — saw  the  father,  who 
Dtlj  knew  nodiing  of  the  matter,— but 
M  that  Camilla  was  too  unwell  to  see 
DC.  In  the  evening  he  was  again  there, 
nilla  was  again  denied. 
I  next  day  she  was  out  when  he  called ; 
tched  till  her  return,  and  accosting  her 
Utering  accents,  said,  "  Miss  St.  Clair, 
me  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  you; 
explain  all.'' 

know  of  nothing  that  needs  explana- 
replied  Camilla  with  a  calm  scorn,  which 
I  Henry's  spirit  to  its  height,  and  with  a 
bow  she  passed  on. 

will  yet  compel  her  to  hear  the  truth,  by 
1, 1  will,"  said  Henry  to  himself,"  and  then 
leave  Naples  and  Camilla  for  ever." 
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The  truth  I  and  did  she  know  all  the  trath,' 
did  she  know  him  affianced  to  Emily,-*woa  - 
she  bid  him  stay  ?  But  he  thought  not  of  £ii£ 
then. 

On  the  evening  of  this  meeting  Henry  ha 
been  invited  by  St.  Clair  to  a  party ;  he  detei 
mined  to  go,  and  to  take  a  final  farewell  c 
Camilla.  He  had  not  returned  to  the  Snlli 
vans  since  the  luckless  fainting  scene  :  he  ha 
slept,  or  tried  to  sleep,  at  an  hotel,  but  ha 
spent  almost  all  the  time  in  wandering  aboi 
and  watching  for  Camilla.  His  valet,  who  ha 
been  alarmed,  and  was  in  search  of  him,  wi 
ordered  to  bring  his  things  to  the  hotel ;  an 
with  them  he  brought  also  a  kind  note  froi 
Mrs.  Sullivan  urging  his  return,  and  worde 
as  if  nothing  unusual  had  occurred. 

When   Henry  was  dressed  he  was  almoi 
startled,   as   he  stood  before  the  glass  for 
moment,  at  the  change  a  few  days  of  intoii 
mental   agony  had  wrought   in  his   Bppn: 
ance. 

''  I  do  believe,'*  sidd  hia  valet  to  himaelf  a 
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lie  looked  after  him^  "  my  young  master  will 
CDd  his  dajs  in  a  lunatic  asylum  :  well,  I  '11  go 
nd  drink  hiB  health  at  any  rate/' 

There  were  several  Italians  assembled  at  the 
ft.  CZairs  when  Henry  arrive<l ;   Mrs.  SuUi- 
Vtt  with  all  her  daughters  save  Marcia^  and 
^dd  Countess  and  her  son.     Mrs.  Sullivan 
^  Fery  cordial  in  her  manner;  St.   Clair 
^  as  usnal ;  Camilla,  radiant  in  beauty  and 
^Ppuently  in  the  highest  spirits,  smiled  and 
'Oiwed,   but   scarcely  looked    at  Fitzherbert. 
^  evidently  meant  to  evince  the  most  per- 
fect indifference, — scorn  would  have  betrayed 
^Kaentment,  and  resentment  jealousy.      Henry 
t^  never  seen  her  either  so  beautiful  or  so 
mlovely.     She  was  generally  pale,  somewhat 
pensive,  and  her  beautiful  figure  rather  disposed 
to  a  willow-like  bend  :  she  was  now  very  erect. 
(Ob,  wounded  pride  is  worth  all  the  calisthe- 
nic  exercises,  all  the  drilling  masters  in  the 
world,  for  making  young  ladies  hold  themselves 
^P')  Her  long  black  hair,  usually  compressed 
"^  the  smallest  compass  its  redundancy  ad- 
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uiitted  of  and  arranged  in  the  simplest  s 
was  now  plaited  so  as  to  make  the  mos 
its  glossy  abundance^  and  certainly  set  oj 
advantage  the  prettiest  head  in  the  w( 
Her  cheek  was  flushed,  and  her  eyes  ^ 
proud;  for  the  first  time  Henry  saw 
dressed  in  white  :  the  flowing  satin  became 
well,  the  crown  of  white  roses  suited  her 
high  brow ;  but  he  hated  every  change, 
looked  rather  a  proud  being  to  be  worshi 
than  the  gentle  girl  he  had  loved. 

She  addressed  some  trifling  remarks  to 
in  an  indifferent  tone :  his  heart  grew  si 
she,  who  rarely  spoke  to  him  in  the  presenc 
others,  whose  voice  once  faltered  when 
uttered  hi«  v>ame,  now  talked  to  him  of 
opera,  of  the  bullet,  as  if  he  had  beei 
stranger. 

He  seated  himself  by  Anne  Sullivan,  d< 
mined,  miserable  as  he  was,  to  await  the 
parture  of  all  the  guests,  and  then  in  a 
words  to  exculpate  himself,  and  bid  Cai 
adieu. 
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The  Sullivans  and  the  Marchesa  were  mu* 
they  sang,  and  they  played  duets  on 
the  harp  and  pianoforte,   which  elicited  the 
VBrmest  apphiose  from  all  else,  and  wearied 
Henry  to  death.     Piccoletto   and  Santamore 
BOW  intreated  Camilla  for  once  to  oblige,  to 
enchant  them  alL       She  hitherto  uniformly 
Arank  from  all  display,  reserving  her  songs 
far  Henry  and  her  father.     Henry  watched 
wiA  intense  anxiety :  she  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
neot,  and  then  suffered  herself  to  be  led  to 
diepanoforte.     Inspired  perhaps  by  a  wish  to 
<W  Henry  what  he  had  lost,  she  took  up  a 
difficult  Italian  cantata.      At  first  her  voice 
^'^^Ued  slightly,  but  ere  long  the  Italians, 
^Qtmoisseurs  as  they  all  are  by  nature,  were 
^^^rprised  by  the  rich  and  powerful  tones  which 
^led  the  spacious  rooms,  and  the  exquisite 
^^ecution  she  displayed  in  the  most  difficult 
She  concluded  amid  a  chorus  of 
^■^thaiastie  bravas ;  there  was  triumph  in  her 
*™le  and  heightened  colour,  as  all  save  Henry 
**«w^  round  her.    He  was  surprised  at  a 
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display  of  powers  he  had  never  dreamt  of,  1 
he  preferred  in  his  heart  one  of  her  sim 
warbled  ballads,  softy  tuned  to  the  ear  of  k 
to  all  the  execution  of  a  Malibran  or  the  i 
tones  of  a  Grisi. 

Had  not  his  heart  been  sad,  he  would  h 
enjoyed  the  sight  of  the  Neapolitans  pocket 
(as  they  always  do)  the  refreshments  wl 
were  provided ;  and  Piccoletto  actually  thn 
ing  a  large  cake  into  his  pocket,  which  j 
truded,  to  the  amusement  of  all  the  Eng 
present. 

Camilla  smiled,  and  talked,  and  laughi 
all  were  enchanted  by  her  urbanity,  her  i 
lies — the  Sullivans  and  the  Marchesa  swell 
with  jealousy, — and  all  the  Italians  in 
rooms  pronouncing  her  divina !  adorah 
bellissima !  It  was  the  joyless  triumph 
vanity  over  love.  How  much  happier  ^ 
Camilla  St.  Clair  silently  sitting  by  Hem 
side !  What  is  it  to  be  the  idol  of  a  drclej 
the  world,  compared  to  the  bliss  of  believ 
oneself  the  chosen  of  the  heart  one  prizes! 
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Mrs.  Snllinm,  to  show  off  Angelina,  who 
duced  like  a  fairy,  proposed  a  quadrille,     Ca- 
mDa  wcooded  her  proposal  with  apparent  de- 
tgkt  She  danced  with  a  very  handsome  young 
ItiliaD  named  Castehiuovo,  a  poet  and  a  genius, 
viio  thought  her  an  angel,  and  told  her  so 
with  an  ardour  and  respectful  sincerity  which 
CDoU  not  offend  though  it   might  surprise. 
Heoiy,  pitjring  the  desolate  situation  of  the 
neglected  Anne,  invited  her  to  join  the  qua- 
drille :  he  tried  to  converse  with  her,  but  his 
attmtion  was,  spite  of  himself,  entirely  en- 
grossed by  Camilla,  whom  with  alternate  anger 
ttd  sorrow  he  saw  smiling  at  Castelnuovo's 
Qitkasiastic  expressions  of  admiration ;   nay, 
>M)re  than   once  the  colour,  which  erst  his 
(bnce  alone  could  kindle  in  her  cheek,  rose 
^  the   vehemence    of    the    young    Italian's 
poetical  encomiums.    Castelnuovo  was  inter- 
ening  enough  to  win  any  untouched  heart, 
^>^d  handsome  enough  to  make  the  Adonis 
*^  Christchurch  furiously  jealous,  particularly 
^^len  he  overheard  some  Italians  remarking 
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what  a  splendid  couple  the  partners 
make,  and  (sanguine  for  their  count 
already  calling  him  il  felicissimo,  mak 
Camilla's  fortune  to  be  ten  times  what  i 
was,  and  pronouncing  her  una  divinitH. 
But  Henry's  measure  of  anguish  i^ 
full;  he  had  yet  to  see  her  yield  t 
telnuovo's  entreaties,  and  supported 
arm  take  part  in  the  waltz  which  su( 
the  quadrille.  St.  Clair,  great  as  ifi 
retirement  in  which  they  lived,  had  alw; 
i^ardless  of  expense)  given  his  daughte 
advantage  of  first-rate  masters  and  es 
governesses ;  and,  naturally  highly  gift 
excelled  in  every  feminine  accomplis 
her  dignified  and  graceful  style  of  < 
threw  Angelina's  opera-like  pirouette 
into  the  shade ;  and  the  Italians  preset 
their  quick  sense  of  the  graceful  and  be 
and  unrestrained  by  our  English  res 
expressing  admiration,  were  lavish  q 
enthusiastic  applause.  Henry  gazei 
mingled    admiration,     surprise,    and 
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wrath.  What  was  it  to  him  that  Camilla 
diDoed  with  such  matchless  grace  ?  the  arm 
of  another  encircled  her  slight  waist :  that 
otker!  oh,  that  he  could  grapple  with  him 
nto  death  ! — that  he  could  meet  him  in  ^the 
Ittt  embrace  of  foes  !' 

He  now  felt  the  exclusive  nature  of  real 
lore:  he  had  experienced  a  feeling  of  pettish 
jealousy  of  Mr.  Aubrey  in  the  first  and  bright- 
cit  moments  of  his  short-lived  preference  for 
Emily;  but  what  was  that  irritation  of  the 
temper  to  this  intolerable  anguish  of  the 
kirt,  this  fire  which  consumed   his   brain  ? 

At  the  ball   at  C Emily   waltzed  with 

naoy,  and  he  liked  to  see  her  flitting  along ;  Ca- 
■oUa's  first  waltz  with  another  was  an  sera  in 
Ui  life — an  sera  of  maddening  angiush.  Oh, 
let  no  woman  who  is  so  richly  blest  as  to  be 
^  chosen  of  one  she  loves,  subject  him  to  the 
^"^^  of  seeing  the  arm  of  another  encircle 
^  ^st, — the  bitterness  of  beholding  her 
^  for  support  on  any  but  him  ! 
^c    dancing  ceased,    while   Henry  stood 
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reclining  against  a  pillar,  with  pale  cheek  ai 
flashing  eyes. 

Camilla  had  not  deigned  to  notice  him.  j 
length  Santamore  and  Castelnuovo  came  fort 
with  an  earnest  request  that  Camilla  won 
crown  the  enjoyments  of  the  evening  by  i 
citing  a  poem  she  had  written  on  Italy  a: 
the  exiles,  and  successfully.  Vainly  Cami 
l>egged  to  be  excused,  on  the  plea  that  many  pi 
sent  did  not  understand  English ;  all  assert 
they  did.  Henry  trembled  at  the  thought  of 
exhibition  so  little  accordant  with  an  Englit 
man's  taste;  Camilla  marked  his  disapprobati< 
and  turning  to  Santamore  tremblingly  agreei 

^^  Yes/'  said  Santamore  in  Italian, ''  the  ( 
chantress  will  repeat,  clothed  in  the  additkn 
magic  of  poetry,  the  generous  sentiments  a 
noble  thoughts  on  Italy  and  the  Italians  i 
one  day  expressed,  and  which  still  vibrate 
my  delighted  ear.*' 

Those  sentiments  Henry  had  disapproved. 

Camilla  bowed. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  drew  near,  in  the  hope  a 
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old  *'  break  dawn,*'     Henry  felt  painfully 

.cited ;   so  young,  so  radiant  with  genius,  so 

ich  in  undreamt-of  endowments,  so  devoted, 

that  to  please  his  taste  (averse  from  display  in 

Ike  woman  he   loved,)  she  had  scrupulously 

eoncealed  what  any  other  would  have  gloried 

to  rereal,— what  had  he  lost ! — lost,  not  by  the 

ttuehe  had  dwelt  on,  till  his  heart  was  almost 

pRpired,  as  the  felon  for  the  scaffold ;  but  by 

temost  paltry  trickery  of  a  manoeuvring  giri. 

Camilla's  rich,  but  at  first  faltering  voice 

Bde  Henry's  heart  stand  still ;  all  were  aw- 

i%  silent  around ;  she  pondered  a  few  mo- 

iKDts,and  began. 

Rail*  fidr  Aosonia !  fair  as  when  thy  charms 

^tm,  won  iBneas  to  thy  lovely  shore ; 

^  ttt  thoTi  fair«  Mother  of  Arts  and  Arms — 

Italy,  ndiant  still ;  but  free  no  more, 

^  ftoe  is  as  a  lovely  slave's.    Is  all  in  vain 

Tke  thought  of  what  thoa  hast  been  ?  Can  the  chain, 

^  sailing  chain,  although  in  mockery  deck'd 

With  flowers  that  cannot  hide  the  thorns  beneath, 

^  it thos  fetter?    Is  thy  spirit  wreck'd? 

^  thy  sons  tread  thy  soil,  thy  pore  air  breathe, 

^  hiU'd  by  luxury  (the  tyrant's  art 

To  role  the  passions  and  enslave  the  heart) 
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Resign  their  ancient  freedom  ?    Italy ! 
A  nobler  spirit  wakes — ^thou  shalt  be  free ! 
Ohp  not  in  vain  thy  young,  thy  fair,  thy  proud, 
Thy  beautiful  have  suffered.     What  though,  bow'd 
Beneath  ^nisfortune,  they  whose  just  renown 
Deserves  the  laurel,  wear  the  martyr's  crown  ;— 
What  though  the  gently  nurtured,  nobly  bom. 
In  their  sublime  ambition  to  be  free 
Roam  through  the  world,  in  exile  and  forlorn, 
Beautiful  Italy,  for  love  of  thee ! 
Their  cause  shall  triumph.    Oh,  no,  not  in  vain 
On  Catalonia's  heights  they  won  from  Spain 
The  wreath  their  land  denied ;  their  woes  shall  be 
Bitterly  answer'd  for,  and  on  the  heads 
Of  tyrants  glorying  in  their  tyranny 
Their  blood  shall  be.    Oh,  not  in  vain  have  they 
Been  forced  to  toil — ^they  who  were  bom  to  sway. 
Ye  noble  ones !  while,  cheerful  and  resign'd 
For  freedom's  cause,  the  treasures  of  the  mind. 
Which  t}'rants  cannot  seize*  support  you  now. 
And  in  a  foreign  land,  upon  your  brow 
Sits  independent  pride,— oh,  ye  have  taught 
Mankind  a  lesson  it  should  ponder  well. 
Romans  of  old !  the  deeds  that  ye  have  wrought 
Behold  Italia's  exiles  now  excel : 
Where  ye  had  dared  to  die,  they  dare  to  live — 
To  live  or  die  with  a  faith  firm,  unshaken, 
That  God  will  never  see  the  good  forsaken. 
Nor  his  sons  beg  their  bread.    Oh«  can  I  fail 
To  bid  those  proud,  those  noble  spirits  hail ! 
Those  brave  ones,  who  without  a  sigh  laid  down 
Wealth,  ease,  enjoyment,  rank  and  station's  pride. 
To  snatch  the  patriot  wreath  of  just  renown 
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Fran  the  fierce  waves  that  swell  oppression's  tide  ? 
Auonu  shall  be  free !    Oh,  not  in  vain 
Kottetti*hretthes  his  Heaven-inspired  strain. 
Piodtr  of  Italy!  thy  strain  shall  wake 
A  spirit  that  shall  hid  her  tyrants  shake : 
Pi»iv  of  Italy!  thy  strain  shall  he 
Thereqniemof  the  foes  of  Italy! 

1^  impassioned  Italians  could  find  no  words 
to  express  their  enthusiasm  for  their  country, 
^  graceful  poetess,  and  their  favourite  bard  : 
"»n7  actually  wept. 

Heniy^  with  mingled  feelings,  passed  into  a 

'^"^  and  faintly-lighted  apartment  to  await 

^  ^pparture  of  the  guests :  there,  burying  his 

**  io  his  hands,  he  gave  up  his  heart  to  its 

^^onate  despair.    He  felt  angry  with  Ca- 

^^]  but  reason  prompted  that  she  looked 

^^  him  as  a  trifler,  a  deceiver,  a  being  soul- 

.        M.  Rossetti  (the  Italian  Professor  of  King's  Col- 
7^0  is  one  of  those,  who,  for  having '  deemed  that  Italy 
^^ht  yet  be  free,'  have  been  driven  to  seek  a  refuge  in 
^<^gn  land.    He  is  a  poet  of  a  high  order,  as  is  proved 
^  1^1%  «« Salterio  "  above  allnded  to,  which  breathes  the 
^^^%t  and  purest  strains  of  poetry.    Of  late  years  he 
chiefly  devoted  himself  to  the  elucidation  of  Dante 
^^  t3ie  poets  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  the  disco- 
he  has  made  are  really  surprising. 
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less  enough  to  sacrifice  her  heart's  devotio] 
the  worldly-minded  daughter  of  the  manceuvr. 
Mrs.  Sullivan. 

He  heard  the  guests  depart.  St.  Clair^wli 
had  suspected  all  was  not  right,  had  kindl 
asked  him  to  sup  with  them  after  all  weregoiK 

With  a  beating  heart  he  returned  to  tb 
drawing-room.  Camilla,  who  thought  he  ba 
departed,  was  alone ; — alone,  her  face  buried  i 
her  hands,  her  bosom  convulsed,  tears  fordn 
their  way  through  her  slender  fingers. 

Alas  for  woman's  triumph  1  She  started  2 
Henry  drew  near,  dashed  away  her  tears,  an 
sat^ — now  deadly  pale,  now  blushing  deeply- 
her  eyes  cast  down,  the  lids  apparently  tret 
bling  \vith  the  weight  of  the  wet  lashes. 

^^  Miss  St.  Clair,"  said  Henry  proudly, 
owe  it  to  myself  to  explain — " 

^^  Indeed  it  is  unnecessary ;  I  have  no  a3 

iety— " 

'^  But  I  have  an  anxiety  to  prove  I  am  : 

what  you  must  believe  me ;  I  am  anxious  ] 

should  not  think  me  base,  heartless,  ungra 
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fill:  ere  we  part  for  ever,  you  shall  know 

diitfoo  have  wronged  me :  you  shall  acknow- 

Ugelkvenot  deserved  the  sleepless  nights 

*mI  <bj8  of  anguish,  which  if  protracted  longer 

vooU  free  me  from  a  world  now  odious  to 

>K."  He  then  briefly  and   as  delicately  as 

pottible  explained  the  adventure  at  the  Sulli- 

^f^',  aod  extending  his  hand,  he  said,  ^^Let 

V  part  friends.  Miss  St.  Clair :  I  leave  Naples 

*wnonow." 

Ciunilla  raised  her  eyes — ^Ick>ked  at  him — 

^'^d  him  distinctly  for  the  first  time  that 

^'^'^;    and  then  she  hid  her  face  in  her 

^dg.  "Henry,"  she  sobbed  at  length,  "have 

^^  this, — /who  would  die  to  serve, — ^have  I 

^^  destroyed  you  ?  have  I  laughed  and  talked 

^  Courted  the  display  you  hate,  to  grieve  one 

^o,  Camilla,  I  have  much  to  atone  for." 

Ilush  !  you  care  not  for  Marcia :  all  else  is 

^^^^bt.    Henry,  I  hate,  I  loathe  myself;  yet 

^^*i^ve  me,   my  heart  would  have  long  since 

^^Ught  me  here,"  and  she  sank  on  her  knees 

£5 
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before  him.  *'  Do  not  leave  U8,"  she  falten 
'^  unless  you  would  doom  me  to  perpetual  misei 
say  you  forgive  me,  unless  you  would  kill  i 
where  I  kneel." 

^^  Camilla,  oh^  rise !  adorable,  adored  Camil 
rise  !  and  let  me  kneel,  kneel  in  the  dust,  whil 
pour  out  my  heart  before  you/'  He  raised  h 
and  would  have  knelt,  but  she  clung  to  him. 

"  Do  not,  Henry  :  I  cannot  bear  it." 

Almost  unconsciously  he  threw  his  ai 
around  her.  The  late  triumphant  proud  a 
wept  on  his  shoulder. 

St.  Clair,  who  had  some  old-fashioned  a 
tion  about  leaving  lovers  to  an  occasional  t£1 
a-t^te,  now  thought  theirs  protracted  enough 
he  was  approaching. 

^^  Say  you  will  not  go,"  exclaimed  Camil 
rising  to  leave  the  room  by  another  doo 
**  say  so,  and  I  will  bless  you." 

^'  Be  it  as  you  will,  beloved  one,"  repli 
Henry,  fervently  kissing  her  hand ;  ^'  I  a 
yours  for  ever." 

Alas  for  Emily  and  love's  resolves ! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Goarda  che  bianca  Luna ! 
Gaarda  che  notte  azzurra ! 
Un'  aura  non  sararra, 
Non  tremola  uno  stel." 


VlTTORELLI 


AtzflKBBSRT  returned  to  the  SuUivans  after 
'^nog  the  SU  Clairs.    He  found  a  letter  on  his 
^ings-table ;  he  opened  it  hastily,  and  read 
*•  fellows : — 

"  My  dear  Sir, 
^'  You  must  excuse  a  mother's  anxiety,  and 
^  that  you  must  attribute  the  step  I  am  taking ; 
^t  in  the  midst  of  that  anxiety  remember  that 
^y  heart  is  not  indifferent  to  the  claims  of 
uiendship,  and  that  I  am  as  desirous  to  pro- 
*H>te  your  honour  and  hi^piness  as  to  secure 
"**^  of  an  idolized  child.  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  I  have 
«eard  the  sad  particulars  of  the  trying  scene 
^**<^h  cost  my  poor  child  a  severe  attack  of 
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increased  illness.  You  are  aware— you  vn 
be  aware — on  that  the  first  evening  of  your 
troduction  to  my  family  you  singled  out  ] 
poor  Marcia  with  an  exclusive  preferrace,  vi 
flattering  to  a  young  and  guileless  girl^  fn 
so  elegant,  so  handsome,  so  g^ifted  a  you 
man.  Those  attentions  you  certainly  rene^ 
on  the  day  of  our  arrival  here;  since  whi 
time  I  have  seen  with  regret,  and  my  poor  | 
with  all  the  anguish  of  blighted  hopes  and  d 
appointed  affection,  that  her  society  no  lonj 
charms,  that  the  more  finished  graces  of  c 
more  beautiful,  but  less  artless,  have  turned  I 
current  of  your  feelings  into  another  chann 
that  you  have  ceased  to  love,  and  that  my  chi 
my  darling  child^  is  miserable,  is  heart^brokf 
is  dying ! — j-es,  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  dying  !  E 
cheek  is  pale,  though  she  wears  a  smile 
company  not  to  grieve  you ;  but  I  have  watch 
her  sleepless  nights,  I  have  felt  her  throbbi 
pulse,  I  have  seen  her  scalding  tears.  I  nc 
say  no  more ;  there  is  but  one  course  which 
a  man  of  honour  you  can  pursue— myake  i 
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and  we  will  all  leave  together  this 


^^ht  with  temptation  to  you  and  mi- 

loar  a£9icted  but  most  devoted  friend, 

"  EvBLiNA  Sullivan/* 

^luy  remained  for  some  time  pondering  on 
tt  letter  with  bewildered  mind.  What  could 
•ke  mean  ?  "  Exclusive  preference  *' — madness, 
Uly! — at  the  moment  when  his  heart  was  en- 
[lOtted  to  distraction  by  a  real  passion,  when 
ven  Emily's  ckdm  was  odious.  How  odious  to 
ittkj  how  sickening  was  the  memory  of  this 
ikry  flirtation  ! — how  embarrassing  the  cir- 
iooigtances  in  which  it  placed  him  !  Could  it 
ft  true  ?  Marcia  had  not  appeared  for  some 
^ :  was  she  really  ill  ?  Did  she  feel  for  him  one 
lk>ii8andth  part  of  what  he  felt  for  Camilla  ? 
'bo,  how  truly  pitiable  her  case  !  What  could 
^>ay?  Plead  his  engagement  to  Emily  ?  what, 
>n  the  face  of  his  passion  for  Camilla !  Plead  his 
P^iwon  for  Camilla  ?  what,  in  the  face  of  his 
^"HPgement  to  Emily !  Oh,  never  did  young 
"^courted  and  handsome  cavalier  bury  his 
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brow  in  bis  hands  witb  more  real  anguish  th« 
did  Henry  Fitzherbert,  as  he  contemplated  tl 
difficulties  that  surrounded^  the  various  snar 
that  entangled  him* 

Unable  to  come  to  a  decision,  he  glided  dow 
stairs^  and  walked  out  in  the  calm,  cool  nig; 
to  consider  what  he  had  best  do.  He  saunten 
by  the  beautiful  bay,  silvered  by  the  moo 
light ;  the  lady-moon  herself  was  keeping  lone 
watch  in  the  heavens,  like  a  fair  nun  at  h 
prayers.  Henry  had  wandered  forth  to  reflec 
to  ponder ;  but  alone,  with  the  moon,  and  tl 
first  entrancing  dream  of  love,  he  reflecti 
and  pondered — on  Camilla  St.  Clair  1  on  b 
love,  on  her  beauty ;  and  turning  from  the  gl^ 
rious  face  of  the  lovely  moon  to  one  ray  of  lig] 
streaming  from  the  window  of  the  apartmei 
he  knew  was  hers,  he  felt  as  if  he  could  ha' 
knelt, — knelt  in  idolatry,  in  adoration  at  tk 
shrine ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  light  was  e: 
tinguished  and  all  was  still,  that  love  cean 
its  happy  watch  by  beauty's  bower. 

As  he  returned  through  by-streeta,  and  bad 
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of  lioiue8,aDd  hastily  crossed  the  Strada  di  To- 
iedo  in  luB  way  to  their  abode  in  the  suburbs, 
ib  footsteps  drove  from  half-open  casements 
nanj  a  dark-eyed  white-robed  maiden,  waked 
fiom  her  first  slumber  by  her  lover's  guitar. 
^  be  glided  gently  into  the  garden  of  his  pre- 
Kot  home,  the  fragrance  of  the  shrubs,  the 
kiQty  of  the  night,  and  the  fever  of  his  mind 
tapted  him  to  seek  a  little  summer-house  at 
tbe  end  of  an  alley  of  rose  and  myrtle.  He  did 
so;  and  passing  through  the  outer  room  he  found 
Ufluelf  in  an  inner  one,  which  looked  out  upon 
tibabbery  thickly  planted.  He  almost  fancied 
^he  discerned  the  shadows  of  two  moving 
%urefl  flitting  now  and  then  between  the  trees ; 
^  be  was  about  to  issue  forth  and  ascertain 
^  point,  when  suddenly  he  heard  steps  in  the 
^joinmg  room,  and  thevoiceof  Hccoletto  plead- 
^  vehemently,  and  that  of  Marcia  answering 
^derly,  in  bad  Italian.  He  had  no  wish  to 
bean  eaves-dropper,  but,  fearful  of  alarming  the 
^7i  he  remained  quiet,  while  he  heard  her  de- 
^^  herself  ready  to  sacrifice  Fitzherbert,  who 
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was  devoted  to  her,  for  the  sake  of  Piccolel 
and  Piceoletto  declaring  that  he  had  '*ol 
been  tempted  to  chastise  Fitzherbert  for  1 
insolence  and  his  presumption  in  thinking 
Marcia.'* 

*'  Oh,  were  he  here  now !  "  he  exclaimed;  h 
the  speech  so  valiantly  begun  ended  in  a  dii 
cordant  shriek,  for  he  found  himself  suddeol 
seized  by  a  nervous  gripe  at  the  back  of  b 
neck,  while  Fitzherbert  exclaimed, — 

"Well,  were  he  here?" 

"  I  would  beg  his  pardon,'*  said  Piccolet 
slipping  down  upon  his  knees ;  '^  I  would  pi 
to  him  to  say  one  good  word  for  me  to  M 
SuUivan/' 

"Very  well,"  said  Henry  laughing,  "I  o 
sent  to  do  so." 

He  then  left  the  lovers  to  their  t£te-4L-t^ 
Marcia  having  extorted  a  promise  from  1 
that  he  would  not  acquaint  her  mother  n 
her  attachment  till  she  had  had  an  opportur 
of  softening  her. 

Henry,  delighted  to  find  himself  thus  relea 
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/romaJoadof  care,  answered  Mrs.  Sullivan's 
nmrnouB  to  her  boudoir  the  next  morning  with 
dttirfiil  alacrity* 
"My  dearest  Mr.  Fitzherbert/'  said  the  lady 
pRssiog  his  hand,  ^^that  smiling  countenance 
itrifes  my  heart.     Oh,  never  could  you  ap* 
proach  a  mother  thus,  unless   you  brought  her 
l^py  tidings    for    her  child.    You   do  love 
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''Indeed,  Madam,"  said  Henry,  '^  my  feelings 
far  Miss  Sullivan  are  rather  those  of  fraternal 
nterest  than  aught  approaching  a  lover's  pas- 
Am." 

''The  best,  the  surest,  the  most  lasting  foun- 
ditioD  for  domestic  bliss,  my  dear  Sir.  How 
hppy  my  child  will  be !"  and  she  applied  her 
'^idkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

'^  Happy  I  trust  she  will  be,  my  dear  Madam, 

^  alas  I  not  through  me.     I  cannot  profess 

^^  I  do  not  feel.    I  do  not  love  Miss  Sulli- 

^i  ftnd  I  never  will  marry  a  woman  I  do  not 

'^'onatcly  love. " 

And  is  it  to  me,  Sir^  that  you  dare  to  make 
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such  a  confession^  after  you  have  robbed  m 
the  peace  of  my  child  ?*' 

^^  Madam,"  said  Henry  rising  indignan 
^^I  came  not  here  to  be  insulted :  so  f ar  f r 
robbing  you  of  the  peace  of  your  child,  I  1 
to  express  most  solemnly  my  conviction  t 
Miss  Sullivan  never  entertained  for  me  i 
particle  of  affection." 

**  Whence  then  her  altered  manner,  whei 
her  pale  cheek  ?     Oh,  Mr.  Fitzherbert," 
added,  with  a  welK  feigned  burst  of  passion 
tenderness,  for  she  saw  she  had  gone  too  i 
^'  feel  for  a  mother  !     If  it  be  indeed  true  t 
you  cannot  love    my  child,   if  she  has  c 
away  her  young  affections,  at  least  put  it  in 
power  to  take  her  to  every  scene  of  amv 
ment,  of  pleasure.     I  cannot  see  her  piue  av 
in  the  haunts  where  she  has  known  you  :^ 
it  in  my  power  to  give  her  change  of  ice 
and  all  the  comfort,  the  outward  comfort,  wh 
can  never  atone  for  inward  wretchedness» 
which  may  sometimes  drive  Its  memory  fr 
the  mind." 
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At  ti4^  moment  Anne  rushed  in  pale  and 
teaflJc^B,  "Oh,  mamma!" 
"  Well,  my  own  love,  what  ails  you  ?" 
^  I  We  this  moment  received  a  note  from 
Mum,   She  went  off  last  night  with  Signor 
Bccofetto !" 

Mrs.  SuUivan  fell  back  in  a  feint ;  and  Henry, 
to&Dg  his  situation  an  awkward  one  among 
vomen  and  burnt  feathers,  salts,  vinegar,  and 
ctt  laces,  hastened  from  a  scene  of  so  much 
dece[>ti(m  to    bask  in  the  beautiful  light  of 
tnth  which  emanated  from  the  eyes  of  Camilla 
8t  Clair.     But  even  while  enjoying  the  rapture 
of  glidiog  in  a  skiff  by  her  side  over  the  beau- 
tiful blue  waters  of  the  bay, — even  while  his 
^  drank  in  the  tones  of  a  voice  than  which 
*Wy  had  none  more  exquisite, — while  bending 
^'^  her  as  she  brought  heavenly  music  from 
^  guitar,  and  gazing  on  her  beauty  till  it  al- 
"•^s^  seemed  a  dream, — conscience  whispered 
*wd»  at  which  his  cheek  grew  pale : — "  Oh, 
^  Camilla  know  all,  would   she   lift  those 
^tiful  eyes  with  such  confiding  tenderness 
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to  his  ?  would  she  sit  long  hours  by  1? 
at  home,  while  her  father  took  his  pro' 
siestas,  reading  to  hiui  or  hearing  Im 
some  ancient  tale  of  love  and  sorrow,  c 
ter  still,  some  glowing  vision^  fresh  fin 
fascinating  pens  of  Theodore  Hook, 
Bulwer,  or  G.  P.  James  ?" 

Here  too,  under  the  pure  skies  wb: 
spired  them,  they  delighted  to  read  Re 
patriotic  hymns;  here  they  could  ap] 
the  feelings  which  prompted  the  beaut 
dresses  to  his  country,  the  witching  « 
tions  of  its  fatal  loveliness,  and  the 
appeals  to  its  dormant  energies,  with  w! 
"  Salterio  *'  seems  alive. 

Here  they  delighted  to  wander  al 
gem-strewed  paths  of  Fairyland  with  1 
lightful  author,  who  seems  to  have  beei 
high- priest  of  Titania^  whose  Fidry  M] 
takes  us  from  the  harsh  and  real  n 
solemn  shades,  green  dells^  moonlit 
glittering  pageants,  *^  the  silver  td 
the  circlet  green ;''— whose  magic  pe 
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••  •*4r**tlt^  ^^  every  variety  of  the  fairy 
f9f^^  ^^  the  busy  Uttle  Hill-people  of  the 
**"^^^rth  to  the  Jinns  and  Peris  of  the  East. 
*'*'*  ^ving  exhausted  the  treasures  of  Fairy- 
■•**»'^  travelled  I  in  his  delightful  company 
to  the  Very  fountain-head  of  romance ;  traced 
it  to  its  source  through  all  its  windings  ;  were 
H  ^consciously  to  themselves^  through  the 
w^  paths  of  deep  research,— unconsciously, 
**  nowCTB  and  gems  of  poetry  were  by  him 
•■ttered  profusely  along  the  road-side.     Here 
ft«7  were  instructed  without  being  wearied, 
•Awhile  thinking  they  were  sporting  in  plea- 
^^  Gelds,    found   themselves   delightfully 
*IWed  into  the  realms  of  philosophy, — but  a 
Pl'ilosc^hy  too  sensible  to  frown,   a  philoso- 
phy ^ich  had  thrown   aside  his  ponderous 
VWos,  his  cap  dingy  with  the  dust  of  ages, 
^  his    moth-eaten    robe,   to    wreathe    his 
"^  with   flowers,   deck  himself  in   bright 
^OOTB  from  hitherto  unknown  regions,  and 
^  himself  with  a  wand,   to  unlock  the  ice- 
"^d  streams  of  northern  tradition  ahd  bid 
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flowers  and  fruits  arise  wherever  he  taw^ 
steps. 

Thus  employed  they  sat  for  hours^  in  a  ^ 
tude  as  entire  as  if  Naples  had  been  desert^ 
They  felt  not  the  scorching  heat  which  dra^ 
others  to  their  couches ;  with  open  windovn 
shaded  by  luxuriant  myrtles^  laurustinus,  akx 
and  orange-treeSj  Camilla's  beautiful  fioga 
weaving  a  purse  for  him,  and  lie  reading  1 
her,  or  telling  of  thoughts  and  feelings  whic 
to  the  quick  mind  of  the  maiden  well  reveale 
his  all-engrossing  passion^  hours  glided  by  ra 
marked. 

The  red  sun-set  faded  into  the  filmy  twiligh 
and  they  were  still  alone ;  and  the  bright  moot 
the  lover's  own  hallowed  planet,  rosei  ao 
seemed  to  smile  on  their  entrancement 

Then  St.  Clair  and  Sullivan,  now  his  favoorit 
companion,  joined  them  in  a  walk  or  a  sti 
and  night  brought  back  to  both  the  rapturei  o 
the  day  :  but  sometimes  in  Henry's  dreutf 
Emily,  pale,  dying,  reproached  him  for  h^ 
treachery,  or  Camilla's  loving  snule  was  chaof* 
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^  *^^^ired,  scorn;    and    he    awoke  to  curse 
^*"'^f  for  his   deception^  and — continue   to 

Sometimes  after  such  a  dream  he  arose^  de- 
tennimng  to  write  to  Emily^  to  explain  to  her 
the  misery  of  his  feelings, — the  unsuspected 
noe  of  intense^  of  deep  affection  which  chance 
kad  revealed, — a  source  of  the  highest  enjoy- 
nent,  yet  of  danger.  But  how  could  he  do  this, 
vben  every  post  brought  him  letters  from 
Souly^  who  piunted  in  glowing  colours  all  the 
bre  he  now  felt  for  Camilla,-»a  love  which 
•ttmed  to  live  "  on  its  own  sweet  excess  ?" — 
^vba  for  him  she  scorned  all  that  wealth,  or 
nnk,  or  talent  could  offer  ?.  for  Miss  Matthews 
took  care  to  tell  him  of  the  conquests  of  her 
popil:  how  Hunter,  with  his  countless  wealth 
^princely  settlements,  had  been  refused  with* 
^  a  moment's  consideration ;  how  the  young 
Cornet,  though  handsome,  and  heir  to  a  barony, 
^  to  his  unspeakable  surprise,  found  himself 
Ksving  the  Abbey  at  a  much  quicker  rate  than 
^'^  usual  to  him,  having  actually  been  gently 
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but  decidedly  rejected ;  how  the  old  Genei 
was  laid  up  with  rheumatic  gout  from  ramblin^B 
about  the  neighbourhood  in  pumps  and 
stockings ;  and^  worse  than  all,  how  Meredil 
had  grown  daily  paler  and  paler,  since  a  fc 
decisive  words  from  Emily  ;  and  was  devotin^M 
himself  with  dangerous  energy  to  his  engross*-^ 
ing  studies,  as  a  Lethe  to  his  heart. 

And  Emily's  health  was  delicate;  the  anxiety,  ^ 
the  watching,  attendant  even  upon  prosperous  ^ 
love,  was  much  for  that  soft  silken  frame. 
Prosperous  !  What,  when  Henry's  letters  were 
rare,  while  there  was  a  restnunt,  a  something 
Emily  felt,  but  could  not  define  !  She  longed 
for  them,  she  counted  the  hours  till  they  came ; 
and  when  they  did  come^  a  glance  almost  suf- 
ficed her  to  read  them^  they  were  so  short ;  and 
she  wept  over  them^  and  began  to  watch  again* 
^'  Why  am  I  so  miserable,  Henry  ?"  she  said 
in  one  of  these  letters,  which  drove  away  his 
resolution  to  be  candid  with  her.  ^'  Have  I  not 
all  this  world  can  give  ?  Have  I  not  fixed  my 
eart  in  all  the  freshness  of  its  first  aflfectioDf 
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flk  wbt  mj  reason  approves  as  much  as  that 
kirt  adores  ?  Why  do  I  feel  your  absence  so 
■icli|— oh !  so  rery  much  ?  Tou  have  been 
ahnt  longer^  dearest^  but  never^  never  did 
Ittdi  dark,  such  gloomy  presentiments  of  evil, 
tf  ^appointment,  of  despair  haunt  my  dreams 
ttd  poison  my  waking  hours.  When  wiU  you 
Rtom,  my  love  ?  when  will  your  smile  chase 
ill  these  mocking  fears  ?  Sometimes  I  fancy 
Aat  among  the  proud  and  glowing  beauties  of 

Italy  you  have  forgotten but  no,  I  cannot 

givt  a  momentary  air  of  reality  to  the  surmise 
kytredng  it  on  this  paper ;  a  tear — a  scalding 
ter— has  effaced  it.    And  can  I,  ungrateful  as 
I  am,  while  clasping  the  token  that  tells  me 
joor  heart  is  mine,  while  sitting  in  the  bower 
yoQr  hands  made  for  me,  and  where  you  whis- 
P^  words  that  have  made  it  as  a  holy  shrine, 
^  I  weep  ?  can  I  feel  desolate  ?     Oh,  forgive 
^,  love !    No,  when  I  think  of  your  return  I 
SQ  wild  with  joy.     I  almost  feel  as  if  the  rap- 
lot  of  meeting  you  again  would  overpay  years 
VOL.  II.  r 
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of  this  lengthened  anguish.    Oh^  basteir 
to  tell  me  that  you  love  me  still." 

"  No,  I  never  can  write  to  her,"  said  Hc 
to  himself,  throwing  down  the  pen,  and  ten 
into  atoms  half  a  dozen  attempts  to  ^?e  a 
tailed  account  of  his  feelings  :  '^  I  can  tell 
— or  rather  the  quick  eye  of  affection  will  g 
it  all ;  and  then  I  can  soothe  her, — I  cai 
plore  her  pardon :  and  at  any  rate  I  baTi 
a  week  for  rapture,  love,  delirious  joy,"  he 
as  he  hastened  to  the  abode  of  Camilla. 

He  found  all  there  in  great  commotion 
Santamores,  Madame  de  Belmont,  and 
Sullivan,  were  loud  in  debate  and  angry  i 
pression.  Sullivan  and  Camilla  alone 
talking  apart,  apparently  not  much  intei 
in  the  furious  discussion. 

''  Oh,  Mr.  Fitzherbert !"  said  Mrs.  Sul 
rushing  toward  him,  and  bursting  into  te 

''  Yes,  Mr.  Fitzherbert,"  said  Madam 
tempting  to  whimper. 

''  Such  a  misfortune ! "  said  the  M« 
with  a  cold  sneering  glance. 
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«  SoStv^;'  aaid  Henry, ''  teU  me,  I  entreat, 

vbt  all  this  is." 

'  "  Oh,  nothing ;   only  Count  Hyacinth  and 

ny  sister  Rose  have  chosen,  in   imitation  of 

™cii,  to  go  off  together  without  consulting 

^w  respective  mammas.     It  seems  each  fan- 

^  the  other  had  some  money,  and  both  are 

'''^en;   the  consequence  is  that  they  are 

^SpiB,  and  the  question  is,  who  shall  support 
tteo) )" 

Mademoiselle  Rose  have  five  tousand," 
^^'^med  the  Countess ;  '^  I  demand  it,  and 
*'^UEtbepaid." 

f^ive  thousand,  my  good  Madame  ?— *what 
™^8  or  follies  ! — she  has  not  one  farthing !  " 
"  ^That  you  say,  Sare  ?"  she  exclaimed,  fly- 
Bg  at;  him ;  ''I  read  it  in  de  letter ! '' 

**  Bands  off,  my  good  Countess,''  said 
Bdiivan  with  provoking  calmness ;  ^^  what 
Wtter?" 

The  Countess,  first  perceiving  she  had  com- 
flitted  Iienielf>  stammered  and  turned  orange, 
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by  way  of  a  blush  ;  "  Oh,  a  letter  from  a  firic 

Sare." 

*'  Your  friend  deceived  you  then." 
And  will  you  do  nothing  for  her  ?  " 
NOj  she  has  forfeited  every  claim  to 
protection,  as  has  Marcia  too.     With  my 
sent,  my  mother  shall  never  receive  them 
an  act  of  such  indiscretion  and  levity.     1 
husbands  must  support  them ;  and  I  wish  * 
joy  of  a  bargain  which  their  double-dealing 
covetousness  have  well  deserved." 

Upon  this  the  old  Countess  went  into 
sterics,  and  the  Marchesa,  fairly  outwi* 
retired  in  high  wrath. 

The  runaways   all  returned   the   next 
havuig  no  funds  for  further  stay. 

Madame  de  Belmont^  much  to  her  cr 
receiveyl  the  portionless  Rose  far  more  ki 
than  an  English  mother-in-law  would 
done  under  such  circumstances.  Henry  gl 
supplied  Marcia  with  a  sum  which  made 
welcome  to  the  poverty  stricken  Santami 
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*^^^  whom  she  was  to  reside, — richly  rewarded 
"Y  ^he  approving  smile  with  which  Camilla  wel- 
comed him  after  his  visit  to  the  new-married 
P^it,  and  her  gentle  ejaculation,  "  Oh,  when 
you  smile  so  benevolently,  you  remind  me  so 
forcibly  of  my  own  dearest  mother,  whose 
life  was  a  succession  of  charities  and  good 
deeds ;  and  who  is  now,"  she  added,  raising 
^T  tearful  eyes  to  heaven,  '^  in  that  blessed 
home,  watching  over  the  happiness  of  her 
child/' 

One  evening  that  St.  Clair  and  his  daughter, 

H^ry  and  Sullivan,  had  projected  a  long  ride 

^  moonlight  to  the  villa  of  a  friend  of  the 

^tamores,  I  tough  some  wild  and  beautiful 

1      "cenery,  St  Clair  entered  his  daughter's  apart- 

"^t  jugt  as  she  had  arrayed  herself  in  a  riding- 

fl«Kt  which  closely  fitted  to  her  shape,  and, 

"^v  braided,  showed  to  advantage  the  match- 

^  *^ntour  of  her  tall  figure  ;  and  her  perfect 

^j  shaded  by  long  glossy  ringlets  of  bril- 

****^  black,  looked  inexpressibly  lovely,  even  in 
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the  trying  masculine  head-dress  which  ci^ 
ordains  on  such  occasions. 

There  was  so  much  of  former  lustre  t 
happiness  in  her  gazelle-like  eyes  and  glowi 
cheeky  that  St.  Clair  gazed  at  her  with  pater 
exultation  ;  and  then,  sitting  down  beside  \ 
he  said,  *^  I  wish  to  speak  to  you,  my  love, 
something  of  importance." 

"  Well,  dear  papa,  you  must  be  very  qui 
for  Henry  has  been  waiting  so  long." 
"  It  is  of  Henry  I  wish  to  speak." 
Camilla  breathed  quick :  ^'  Of  Henry,  pap 
*^  Yes,  my  child ;  he  has  been  paying  ym 
much  attention  of  late,  and  you  have  seemec 
pleased  with  that  attention,  (nay,  never  bl 
about  it,  dearest,)  that  I  think  we  should  0( 
to  some  understanding,  my  Camilla.    Has 
told  you  that  he  loves  you  ?" 
No,  papa,  never,"  she  said. 
But  you  think  he  does  ?"  The  blood  n» 
from  her  heart  as  though  to  answer  for  hei 
Ah,  I  see  you  do;  well,  it  is  natural  he  sh* 
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^^  that  he  should  think  himself  un- 

y  ^fauch  a  prize." 
"^^worthy,  papa?'' 
^%  my  love,  for  who  is  worthy  of  Ca- 

Oh,  papa,  would  that  I  were  worthy  of 

nlQl  t  >• 

^  Well  that  is  very  prettily  said,  and  is  a 
'^  pretty  notion  for  a  wife  to  have ;  but  stiD, 
^y  love,  I  have  reasons  for  wishing  that  it 
^QDuld  all  be  understood  between  you,  and 
^l^refore  do  not  be  coy ;  and  if  he  leads  to  an 
^^lanation,  encourage  him,  my  child.  Sul- 
^▼an  and  I  will  keep  in  the  rear,  and — " 

^^  Oh,  papa,  I  shall  never  dare  to  let  him  say 
ft  Word,  nor  make  a  word  of  answer  even  if  he 
did/' 

*^  Ah,  never  fear, — ladies  find  courage  some- 
'K>Mr  at  that  critical  moment,— so  come,  love." 

I^ey  sallied  forth ;  Camilla  was  animated, 
"^y*  somewhat  agitated;  and  Henry,  more 
*"*n  ever  in  love,  was  tender  and  impas- 
*^oed,  and  she  repelled  his  advances  with  a 
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plaj'fulness  he  had  not  yet  seen  in  her/ 

A  ^j 

putting  her  horse  to  his  speed,  she  cantered 
looking,  with  her  long  floating  ringlets  and 
quisite  form,  more  like  a  poet's  dream  or  pal^ 
ter's  vision   than  a  being  of  this  coarse  aP 
toiling  world. 

Henry  rode  joyously  beside  her,  the  moo^ 
rose,  and  in  the  distance  they  saw  the  sil' 
vcr  bay,  and  the  deep  shadows  spread  frooc 
masses  of  trees  and  rock,  giving  that  air  9: 
mystery  and  depth  daylight  never  gives.  Thej 
were  out  of  sight  of  their  party,  there  wer4 
no  sounds  but  the  light  tread  of  their  horseS; 
Camilla's  sweet  and  ringing  laugh,  and  Henry*! 
deep  impassioned  tones :  the  sea-breeze  shool 
the  richest  fragrance  from  the  brier-rose  anc 
the  orange-tree,  which  flourished  in  beautifa 
luxuriance,  intermingled  with  tall  and  flower- 
ing myrtles  and  heaths.  At  a  little  distanci 
stretched  a  plain,  which  even  in  the  moonlight 
looked  of  a  bright  yellowish  white;  butthongt 
of  a  sulphureous  nature^  and  so  hollow  tluu 
every  step  resounds  there^  in  many  parts  L 
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^*  luxuriantly  clothed  with  vines,  and  a  sweet 
^ety  of  flowering  shrubs.  The  moon  shines 
"^tly  on  Puzzeoli's  rocky  promontory,  and 
DWrore  her  sweet  face  in  the  once-famed  but 
ovindled  lakes  Lucrinus  and  Avemus,  which 
^  the  beautiful  sweep  of  the  shore.  On  the 
<f  posite  coast  lay  the  sequestered  bay  of  Baiae, 
lod  the  classic  promontory  of  Misenus. 

Camilla's  voice  trembled,  as  with  a  plajrful 
attempt  at  pedantry,  to  disguise  the  rapture  of 
KT  heart,  and  divert  Henry's  attention  from 
^  agitation,  she  pointed  out  the  Mole  stretch- 
log  across  toward  these  points,  and  reminded 
Urn  that  it  was  to  the  end  of  this  structure  the 
bridge  of  boats  was  fixed  on  which  Caligula 
Proceeded  in  triumph  across  the  bay  to  Baise. 
^I/>okat  those  ruins,  Henry,"  she  continued, 
pointing  as  they  proceeded  to  those  supposed 
^  be  the  remains  of  Cicero's  Baian  Villa :  "  is 
■^  every  ruin  in  this  enchanting  land  haunted 
by  a  memory?  Can  you  turn  coldly  from  the 
•Cttes  where  Cicero—" 
'And  can  you,  Camilla,  wish  me  to  ponder 
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on  the  dim  past  when  the  present  is  re/o^ 
with  love  and  joy  ?  What  is  the  eloquence 
Cicero  compared  to  that  of  the  lips  I  ]ff 
What,"  he  added  in  an  altered  tone  (for,  stu' 
at  his  vehemence,  Camilla  hastily  withdrew 
hand  he  grasped)  '^  what  is  the  cruelty  i 
Caligula  compared  to  that  of  Camilla  scon 
the  heart  devoted  to  her?" 

*^ Scorning?"  repeated  Camilla;  "He 
have  I  offended  you?"  and  she  now  extei 
the  hand  she  had  withdrawn. 

As  the  road  was  rugged,  Henry  had  I 
for  some  time  walking  between  his  own  h 
and  Camilla's,  leading  hers  with  all  a  lov 
care.  He  grasped  with  nq>ture  the  extei 
hand.  As  he  raised  his  eyes  to  meet  her  do 
cast  glance,  he  'could  see  in  the  bright  dk 
light  that  tears  gathered  fast  beneath 
drooping  lashes,  though  she  playfully  ta 
back  her  long  ringlets,  and  a  soft  smile  pa 
her  lips.  They  have  paused  for  a  mom 
full  of  the  present  in  the  very  rq^ion  of 
past.  The  air  is  redolent  of  myitle  and  onu 
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^^OB^om,— the  deep  blue  sky  of  Italy  is  spread 

^*J*<>vc  them ; — ruins,  hallowed  by  time  and  by 

■^^ciords  that    can    never    die,    are   scattered 

**tnmd; — the  Bay,  whose  soft  ripples  are  sil- 

''^i^  in  the  moonlight,  spreads  its  cool,  glit- 

^^^ring expanse  as  far  as  eye  can  reach; — the 

^^pe  of  Sorrento  looks  like  a  dark  shadow  in 

^b^distance ; — to  the  left  Caprea  rears  its  craggy 

•'■'wmt,  emei^ing  from  the  bold  promontory 

^^  BuisiUppo.    A  little  beyond,  built  on   a 

***^  insulated  rock,  stands  the  fortress  of  the 

■^^^aretto  j  while  Brutus's  favourite  retreat,  the 

^d  of  Nisida,  seems  to  rise  in  fresh  verdure 

^^"^  the  waves.      And  now  the  lovers   arc 

^My  skirting  the  irregular  shore  of  the  bay ; 

^^^  and  prickly-pear  grow  in  rich  profusion 

^^tind ;  in  their  rear  are  the  white  and  golden 

^^locks  which  surround  the  Solfaterra.    Tleir 

^^^tli  lies  now  along  ruins  and  through  groves 

^^    ilex  and   cork-trees;   the  myrtles  rise  to 

^^ob  a  height  that  they  not  unfrequently  con- 

^^>d  behind  their  ample  foliage  the  marauders 

^  Kaples ;  and  as  the  darkness  of  their  sha- 
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dows  fell  around  them^  Camilla's  mind  dw< 
for  an  instant  on  Uiles  of  horror  she  had  hea 
connected  with  the  scene;  but  the  fear  w 
momentary,  and  only  induced  her  to  bend  vn 
confiding  tenderness  towards  her  lover^  whi 
she  said,  '^You  must  protect  me,  Henry; 
have  no  taste  for  becoming  a  bandit's  bride, 
am  a  sad  coward,"  she  said  with  a  happy  sm: 
tliat  belied  her  words  :  *^  had  we  not  betl 
wait  here  till  the  rest  of  our  party  join  us  ?" 
Henry  checked  the  horses  at  these  word 
their  eyes  met ;  Camilla  tried  to  speak  of  t 
moon^  of  the  bay,  of  Brutus's  island^  of  h 
fears  ;  pointed  with  a  hand  white  as  the  mo 
herself  to  the  lofty  peak  of  Ischia ;  and  wb 
Henry,  seizing  this  lovely  hand^  pressed 
wildly  to  his  lips,  and  poured  forth  a  passia 
ate  declaration  of  adoring  love^  she  trembli 
but  she  did  not  chide.  It  was  a  beautiful  seen 
the  young  lovers  and  the  old  ruins ;  the  cal 
eternal  moon,  and  the  wild  yet  numbered  thn 
of  those  two  devoted  hearts ;  their  raptn 
softened  yet  deepened  as  they  gazed  on  rui 
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which  told  that  all  must  pass  away, — love, 
i  ^^)  glory ;  and  at  that  thought  they  clung 
doier  to  each  other,  as  though  to  arrest  the 
iippuie88  which  eludes  us  we  know  not  how, 
■  the  moonbeams  evade  the  grasp  of  a  longing 
dnU;  hope  and  youth  joining  in  a  sportive 
filgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  memory,  and  love 
fawing  new  life  in  the  very  region  of  the 

It  was  one  of  those  scenes  of  romance  in 

^  life,  to  which  through  long,  arid  years  the 

*>u>d  looks  back  with  unutterable  longing,  and 

^  hearts  of   both  beat  wildly,  when  sud- 

"^y  a  shrill  whistle  was  heard ;  two  bandits 

**Uie  fierce^  dark,  demon-like  bandits  of  Na- 

P'^-^seized  Fitzherbert,  and  the  rugged  arm 

^  a  third  was  flung  round  Camilla  with  the 

*tent  of  dragging  her  from  her  horse. 

**  Loose  me,"  said  Henry,  struggling  vio- 
kntly  •  «« let  go  the  lady,  and  we  will  give  you 
^^have." 

No,  no,"  said  the  captain  gazing  at  Camilla^ 
^^  prize  I  part  not  with ;"  and  he  attempted 
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to  drag  her  from  the  spot.  Camilla  vn&  uo 
faintir.g,  hartshorn-inhaling  damsel ;  her  spiitt 
rose  with  her  danger.  Meanwhile  Henry, 
stung  to  madness  at  seeing  the  unhallowed 
ann  of  a  lawless  ruffian  round  Camilla's  wuBt, 
with  one  ^dolent  effort  loosed  himself  from  the 
grasp  of  the  wretches  who  were  attempting  t0 
rifle  his  pockets,  seized  a  loaded  pistol  from 
the  saddle  of  his  horse,  and  the  ball  entering 
the  leg  of  one  of  his  assailants  he  fell  mHi  t 
horrid  groan ;  then  snatching  the  weapon  from 
his  hand  he  aimed  a  blow  at  the  wretch  whO) 
in  spite  of  Camilla's  resistance,  bribes,  and 
prayers,  had  again  grasped  her  waist.  The 
blow,  which  severed  the  inner  part  of  the  arm 
in  the  joint,  made  him  release  his  hold ;  hot 
turning  with  concentrated  fury  upon  Fitzhe^ 
l)ert,  he  aimed  a  thrust  at  his  breast  with  » 
dagger.  Fitzherbert,  flinging  one  arm  round 
Camilla,  and  leaning  against  a  tree,  defended 
himself  and  her  with  the  weapon  he  had  seized  - 
the  one  unwounded  man  attempting  to  doflC 
with  him  fell  with  a  horrid  groan,  Fitxher^ 
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v^    Weapon  having  passed  under  his  ribs. 

**^^pUm,  with  one  arm  hanging  lifeless  by 

■■  Ne,  retreated  a  few  steps.     **  Inglestj* 

"•■W,  "give  up  the  lady^  pve  up  all  you 

■^  nd  take  your  life.*' 

^ifever  while  it  lasts^  by  heaven  !"    said 

%kerbert,  still  supporting  Camilla. 

At  this  moment  the  wretch  who  had  been 

^Mvoonded  in  the  leg  slowly  raised  himself 

^^ooearm,  drew  a  pistol  from  his  belt^  and 

^tt  glaring  vindictive  eyes  and  pale  and  hag- 

••bI  face,  exclaimed,   "  Give  up,  Inglese,  or 

kige  this  in  her  heart.*'    As   he   spoke  a 

^"Qet  whizzed  through  the  air,  and  the  captain 

^ :   the  dastard  who  had  threatened,  infii- 

^^ted  at  hib  captain's  fall,  took    his  aim  at 

^t^iilla's  breast.     Henry  quick  as  lightning 

'^^kg  himself  before  her  as  a  shield  :   the  ball 

'^tcred  his   shoulder,  but  for   a  moment  he 

^^  it  not :  he  darted  forward,  seized  the  re- 

^^ning  pistol  from  his  holster,  and  pointing 

^    at  the  miscreant  demanded  his  remaining 

armt.    It  was  a  fine  scene;  the  three  fierce 
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bandits  weltering  in  their  blood, — Cami^ 
like  an  inspired  lieroine,  receiving  the  scs^ 
tered  arms  and  flinging  them  into  the  streai^ 
— the  calm  moon  smiling  on  this  scene  C 
blood, — and  thus  they  were  found  by  Si 
Clair  and  Sullivan  :  and  then,  the  excitemen 
over,  Camilla  safe,  Henry  first  perceivw 
that  the  blood  flowed  in  torrents  from  hi 
wound,  and  faint  from  its  loss  he  fell  in  Sol 
livan's  arms,  while  St.  Clair  weeping  wit! 
joy  embraced  his  child.  The  ball  which  ha.4 
wounded  the  captain  had  been  aimed  by  S€ 
Clair. 

The  three  brigands  were  disabled,  but  nom. 
of  them  mortally  wounded.  Camilla  was  vam 
injured. 

She  no  sooner  perceived  that  Henry  ha^ 
fainted,  than  extricating  herself  from  her  Ae- 
ther's embrace,  she  rushed  to  him,  fell  on  b^^ 
knees  beside  him,  and  supporting  his  head  otf 
her  bosom,  and  tearing  from  her  neck  a  sctf^ 
she  wore,  she  endeavoured  to  staunch  thtf 
blood,  pouring  out  the  while^  nnheedingi  a*' 
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mre  of  tbe  presence  of  any  one^  all  the  long- 
hotrded  teoderaess,  all  the  impassioned  energjr 
of  lier  first,  her  boundless  love. 
"Look  up,  dearest^"  she  exclaimed^  bending 
orer  him  as  a  mother  bends  over  her  dying 
A^bom ;  "  Oh,  God  !  he  speaks  not,  moves 
IHM.  Idol  of  my  heart,  if  you  have  sacrificed 
Jour  precious  life  for  this  odious  worthless 
I^og  of  mine,  oh  grant,  merciful  God !  I 
^*^J  not  endure  it  long ;  let  the  heart  which 
^o  life  has  beat  only  for  him,  for  him  let  it 

''Allow  me.  Miss  St.  Clair,  to  support  his 
'•^ad;  your  arm  is  weak,"  said  Sullivan. 

''Weak!"  she  exclaimed,  turning  round 
^*th  flashing  eyes,  "  weak  at  such  an  hour 
^  this !  think  you  any  arm  but  mine  shall 
P^ow  his  head  ?  But  you,  why  are  you  here  ? 
^^y  do  you  not  instantly  fly  to  Naples  to  seek 
^^^iatance?  Go  in  search  of  the  servants, — 
80  ! "  she  added  with  frantic  energy,  "  unless 
you  would  see  me  die." 
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Sullivan,  almost  alarmed  at  her  rapic^ 
passionate  articulation,  set  off  at  full  speech' 

"  Father,"     said    Camilla,    **  bring   s^«"* 
water." 

"  How  can  I  get  any,  my  child  ? " 
^^  How  !  is  there  not  a  stream  close  by  r " 
^^  But  I  cannot  leave  you  here  alone." 
^^  jVlone !  oh,  how  soon  may  I  be  alone  a 
the  world,   dearest   father !    if  you  love  mc^ 
bring  water  to  bathe  his  brow/' 

St.  Clair,  with  nothing  but  his  hat,  left  tb 
road  and  proceeded  to  the  brink  of  the  littk 
stream. 

Camilla  remained  bending  over  Henry,  oi 
whose  pale  face  the  moon  shed  her  fulktt 
light,  tenderly  supporting  his  head  with  OP^ 
hand,  and  with  the  palm  of  the  other  pressed 
upon  his  brow.  She  continued  her  wild  en- 
treaties to  him  to  speak  to  her,  to  look  up  ■ 
"Oh,  Henry!"  she  exclaimed,  while  tetf* 
at  length  came  to  her  relief,  and  streamed  il 
torrents  from  her  eyes,  "object  of  my  fii«*» 
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■;  only  lore  I  dearer  than  aU  this  world  can 
p^  •  i  Would  purchase  by  years  of  future 
■^^^ne  reviving  glance." 

"®7)  whether  roused  by  the  magic  whisper 
"  fetJore,  or  whether  by  an  effort  of  nature, 
"^  to  the  blood  ceased  to  flow,  opened  his 
9^  for  a  moment,  and  seeing  those  of  CaraiUa 
^opon  him  with  all  the  impassioned  ten- 
^^RKss  of  her  nature,  he  made  an  effort  to 
^;  the  effort  again  checked  the  returning 
^irreDt  of  his  blood,  and  murmuring,  '^  How 
^^eet,  my  Camilla,  to  die  thus ! "  he  again 
fell  back  in  her  arms.  All  this,  which  takes 
■tNne  time  to  record  and  to  read,  occupied  but 
^  few  minutes  in  actual  occurrence.  St.  Clair 
Wd  not  yet  returned,  and  Camilla's  agony  had 
increased  almost  to  madness. 

^^Eccellenza  !'*  suddenly  exclaimed  the  cap- 
^  of  the  brigands  in  a  faint  voice. 

Camilla  looked  round,  and  saw  the  face  of 
tke  captain  besmeared  with  blood  and  ghastly 
F^*  He  had  raised  his  head  a  little  from  his 
P^bed,  and  was  gazing  on  her  from  under 
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his  shaggy  black  brows^  and  presenting  to 
her  something  which  she  almost  thought  waf 
a  pistol  he  was  aiming  at  her. 

^^  I  fear  not  death,"  she  said,  '^life  has  noir 
no  charms." 

'^  I  offer  not  death/'  ssdd  the  brigand,  who 
spoke  pure  Italian  and  not  the  dialect  of  Na- 
ples, "  but  life, — life  to  him,  to  j*ou.  I  kneir 
not  that  the  English  loved  so  well.  Applj 
this  to  his  lips ;  per  Bacco  !  it  would  reviw 
the  dead." 

Camilla  took  the  leathern  bottle  from  his 
hands,  and  a  few  drops  brought  the  blood 
back  to  Henry's  cheeks  and  a  flutter  to  hii 
heart. 

^^  Heaven's  best  blessing  on  you ! "  «!* 
said. 

"  No,  yours  I  value  more,"  replied  th 
brigand  :  "  listen ;  I  believe  T  have  not  Vfif 
to  live,  yet  I  would  wish  to  die  in  my  a*» 
wife's  arms  and  in  my  own  cavern-home;  * 
whistle  would  bring  for  my  conveyance  a  ctf* 
intended  for  a  richer  prize.    I  am  aware  tbrt 
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pided  (mlj  by  a  woman  and  a  child  you  and 

par  htber,  with   your  returning  attendants, 

an  oppose  our  departure;  but  what  will  it 

miljou?  Nothing.  On    the  other  hand^  you 

hre  only  to  consent^  and  as  soon  as  the  cart 

bicoDFeyed  me  and  my  wounded  men  to  the 

kit  awaiting  us^  I  pledge  myself  it  shall  re- 

teo  to  bear   yon  Inglese  whither  you  wilL 

Spok — is  it  a  bargain  ? " 

"It  is, — it  is,"  said  Camilla,  wild  with  joy ; 
for  Heury  had  pronounced  her  name, — had 
rctoTDed  the  pressure  of  her  hand, — ^had  car- 
ried it  to  his  lips.  The  whistle  soon  brought 
^  cart  led  by  a  handsome  Neapolitan  womau, 
^nssed  almost  like  the  bandits  themselves,  and 
%  miniature  brigand  about  twelve  years  old, 
'^ith  all  the  ferocity  of  his  father  in  his  little 

8l  Clair,  alarmed  by  the  whistle  and  seeing 

^kat  was  going  on,  rushed  breathless  to  the 

^pot.    He  was  not  so  ready  as   Camilla  to 

^t  to  the  faith  of  the  bandit.    The  Neapo- 

liUn  woman  glanced  at  him  fiercely,  and  ex- 
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dumed^  laying  her  hand  on  a  dagge 
wore  at  her  belt,  ^^  Inglese,  it  is  not  in 
that  a  stranger  doubts  my  husband's  w« 
my  presence." 

St.  Clair  drew  his  daughter  towards 
he  did  not  understand  Italian^  much  lea 
patois  of  the  bandit's  wife^  but  the  dagge 
intelligible  enough. 

"  Silence^  woman/'  said  Malvenuto ;  *' 
the  men  into  the  cart.  Inglesey  as  a  tok 
my  faith  I  leave  this  child  with  you  til 
cart  returns." 

^'  My  father   understands    you    not," 

Camilla,   ''but   I  pledge  myself  he  shi 

safe." 

''And  if  you  harm  one  hair  of  his  b 

said  the  woman   to   St.  Clur,  herself  i 

understanding  CamiUa's  pure  Italian, "  mi 

curse  of  heaven  and  the  vengeance  of  1/ 

nuto  blast  you  and  yours,  and  make  you  < 

less."  So  saying,  with  the  strength  and  n 

of  an  Amazon,  she  assisted  the  three  mei 

the  cart,  and  then  set  off  with  them  at  i 
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^^K  must  have  been  very  painful  to  the 
•'^'liided  brigands. 

The  cart  had  returned^  and  the  little  brigand 
firing  filled  it  with  leaves^  St.  Clair  and  his 
4i{gfater  had  placed  Henry  in  it  before  Sul- 
hm  re-appeared  with  the  servants,  who  either 
hi  lost  their  way  or  had  purposely  absconded 
ttroagh  fear.  All  deemed  that  the  easiest 
aode  of  conveyance  for  Henry  would  be  to 
4ife  him  to  the  water's  side,  and  as  they 
kd  secured  a  boat,  that  Camilla  and  her  father 
iboold  accompany  him  back  to  Naples,  and 
8ilU?an  and  the  servants  return  by  land  with 
I  tte  liorses  :  they  looked  round  for  the  little 
Wgand,  but  he  was  gone. 

Supported  by  Camilla,  and  restored  by  the 
CBoteDts  of  the  flask,  the  bandit  had  left  with 
htf  Henry  bore  the  journey  back  without 
^^telly  losing  consciousness  again.  Arrived 
^Naples,  St.  Clair's  palazzo  being  the  nearest 
^  Und,  he  resolved  to  convey  Henry  thither. 
^  tfmita  of  litter  being  procured,  they  bore 
^ up  the  first  flight  of  steps  of  the  palazzo; 
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when  setting  him  down  for  an  mstinv         ^^^ 
cessation  of  motion  checked  the  drcid^'^ 
and  he  again  fainted. 

'^  Bear  him  no  further,"  said  St. 
flinging  open  the  door  of  an  apartment.  T^ 
iDowy  drapery  of  the  bed,  the  tastefully 
ranged  flowers,  the  books,  the  guitar,  the  i 
numerable  articles  of  female  elegance,  the  ai 
of  neatness  and  purity  peculiar  to  a  maiden 
bower,  announced  that  it  was  Camilla's  roomtf^  * 
Here  were  the  mirrors  accustomed  to  reflcc^'^ 
that  lovely  face  aud  form, — ^here  the  pillow  om<^ 
which  she  had  so  often  dreamt  of  him, — herr-s:' 
the  last  bouquet  he  had  given  her  carefuU^&J 
consigned  to  water, — and  here  the  last  booK'^c:-: 
they  had  read  together :  but  it  was  the  odI^ 
bed-room  on  that  flat,  and  all  scruples, 
in  Camilla,  gave  way  to  the  fear  of  movi; 
Henry  any  further. 

Placed  on  that  bed,  and  supported  by  Sul- 
livan, Henry  went  through  the  painful  opeiir 
tion  of  extracting  the  ball  with  all  the  heroic 
fortitude   of  a    young  hero   suffering  in  tk 
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cause  of  his  heart's  idol ;  and  then  a  stroDg  se- 
ibtiVeliaFingbeen  administered,  strict  quiet  and 
solitade  ordained,  and  Henry's  case  pronounced 
hmaMe  if  he  were  kept  perfectly  tranquil, 
St  Clair  repaired  to  his  daughter's  present 
^itrtment,  where,  the  necessity  for  exertion  at 
10  end,  bodily  weakness  prevailed  over  the  en- 
Kgyofherexcited  mind,  and  she  was  conveyed 
ioKiuible  to  bed. 


^Oi.  1,. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

•'  Oh,  what  is  love  worth,  if  it  burn  not  the  si 
In  joy  and  in  sorrow,  in  glory  and  shame  ? 
I  know  not,  I  ask  not,  if  guilt  'a  in  that  heai 
But  I  know  that  I  love  thee  whatever  thou  t 

Moo 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  conTalescen 
you  are  watched  by  fond  and  anxious  f 
eager  to  cheer  without  fatiguing^  to  a 
without  exciting:  to  be  the  object  of 
one*s  solicitude  atones  for  a  time  for  tl 
of  liberty  and  the  buoyancy  of  spirit  att 
on  health.  It  is  a  heavenly  thing  to  be 
valescent  watched  by  one  whom  you  pi 
ately  love, — watched  with  all  the  gentle 
the  endearing  solicitude,  the  magic  fon 
and  the  love-taught  tact  of  one  who  i 
you  'f  and  thus  was  Henry  watched,  ani 
did  Camilla  watch. 
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I  had  elapsed  since  the  extracting  of 
and  Henry  as  yet  had  only  been  al 
rise  for  an  hour  or  two,  to  exchange 
for  the  sofa,  and  to  breathe  at  the 
dow  the  fresh  air  from  the  Bay.  The 
;itenient  of  mind  which  on  Camilla's 
had  accompanied  the  attack  of  the 

had  increased  the  fever  and  pro- 
be delirium  attendant  on  the  wound, 
all  danger  seemed  at  an  end  :  dearer, 
sand  times  deurer  to  St.  Clair  than 
}T  he  had  twice  saved  his  child), — the 
rdly  knew  how  to  testify  his  gratitude 

his  affection;  while  Camilla,  aware 
rely  in  her  excitement  she  had  be- 
he  treasured  secret  of  her  breast, 
ith  blushing  fear  from  any  allusion  to 
;  but  the  quick  eye  of  affection  could 
at  those  long  lashes  of  glossy  black 
yes  radiant  with  tenderness  and  moist- 
'h  tears  of  gratitude  and  devotion, 
ew  friends  or  rather  acquaintances  of 
^tened  to  enliven  (as  they  thought) 
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his  seclusion,  by  breaking  iu  upon  those  la 
venly  hours,  when,  alone  with  Camilla  and 
old  Neapolitan  nurse, — her  father  asleep  by 
bed-side,  and  Sullivan  reading  attentively 
future  honours, — they  seemed  almost  alone 
the  world ;  Henry  still  pale  as  the  snowy  ecu 
he  reposed  upon  :  but  that  pale  cheeky— it  t^ 
of  blood  shed  for  her ;    and  the  maiden  coi 
have  worshiped  it  with  all  the  intense  dei 
tion  of  her  who  fixed  her  warm  young  heart 
tlie  marble  Apollo  of  old. 

To  Sullivan,  passionate  admirer  as  he  was 

perfect  beauty,  idolizing  the  pure  and  exalC 
character  of  Camilla,  there  was  a  luxury  in  L 
almost  fraternal  intimacy  established  betwei 
them  in  their  common  watch  by  Henry's  bei 
side.  Sullivan  was  lavish  of,  and  constant  i 
his  attentions ;  he  felt  that  they  raised  him 
the  esteem  of  the  St.  Clairs^— he  felt  th 
Henry's  gratitude  would  repay  them ;  and  tl 
pleasure  of  gazing  on  Camilla  amply  atom 
for  the  confinement  and  fatigue.  All  the  litt 
common-place  formalities  and  coldnesses  whli 
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\jst^  5^Vfe  at  a  distance  for  their  whole  lives 
tie  *^^  Vt^t  when  both  are  seated  by   the 
gvne  couclij^both  watching  the  slightest  al- 
Uration  ia  the  same  features, — when  the  be- 
verage prepared  by  one  is  administered  by  the 
ather^— when  the  slightest  amelioration  is  no- 
ticed frith  mutual  smiles ;  while  in  any  relapse 
tfce  whijipered  words  of  fear  or  comfort  form 
a  bond  of  union;  years  under  common  circum- 
'Isoces  could  never  have  occasioned  one  tenth 
prtofthe  intimacy  that  had  sprung  up  in  this 
<"K  week  between  Camilla  and  Sullivan :  and 
*>  he  watched  her  beautiful  eyes  fixed  on  Henry, 
^  her  drooping  form  bent  over  him,  his  mind 
^''svdled  through  the  mazes  of  futurity,  a  futu- 
''^mazy  through  his  own  intriguing  spirit ;  he 
^"^ht  the  time  might  come  when  he  should 
^  ^  Camilla  what  Henry  now  was ;  if  not,  at 
^•^   when  scorn  at  Fitzherbert's   treachery 
*^   i^place  the  deep  tenderness  of  those 
^**™'   eyes;  and  that  bosom,  now  swelling 
^    ^^erflowing  devotion,  would  burn  with 
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scorn  and  resentment  for  his  decep 
concealment. 

It  was  on  a  lovely  evening ;  the  sun 
ting  rich  and  red  ;  the  air  blew  fresh 
Bav.  The  tiresome  Marchesa,  the  litl 
lettOy  with  Marcia,  his  tall  wife,  and 
old  Countess,  after  talking,  as  Camil 
far  too  much  for  her  cherished  chai 
gone  :  the  lovers  were  alone. 

"  How  do  you  feel  now,  Henry  ?  " 
milla  with  a  voice  trembling  with  tei 
"  I  fear  they  have  wearied  you." 

"  They  would,  indeed,  dearest  Cai 
not  you  been  here ;  but  did  it  sigi 
they  were  saying  when  I  could  look  z 
sometimes  wish,  but  it  is  a  selfish  ^ 
we  were  cast  on  a  desert  land,  where  t 
competitors  could  rob  me  of  one  m 
your  time ;  where  nature's  face  shot 
arid  to  steal  from  me  one  glance  of  t 
eyes ;  where  every  honied  word  and  bah 
of  Camilla's  were  mine ;  and  where^  1 
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that  knght  else  existed  in  this  world,  I  might 

lire  and  die  at  your  feet  or  in  your  arms." 

Camilla  turned  away  her  head,  to  hide  the 

^fiiiet  blush  which  she  felt  would  betray  her 

^'Miscioasness  of  the  warmth  with  which  he 

V^ke.    After  a  moment's  pause  she  playfully 

^d,  "  But  in  this  desert  land,  Henry,  how 

''^Ucfapu  must  toil !  for  if  nature  is  to  have  no 

^•^sinns,  she  will  of  course  bear  nothing  we  are 

^^  need  of  without  great  labour/' 

^'  Oh,  as  my  fancy  has  raised  the  desert  land, 
'  may  supply  it  as  I  will :  there  should  be  all 
^-^  at  would  permit  me  to  linger  ever  by  you,  and 
csthiag  that  would  lure  you  one  hour  from 
e."  He  took  ber  hand,  and  its  touch  thrilled 
VaroQgh  every  nerve  of  his  agitated  frame ; 
blood  rushed  to  his  brow,  and  then  left  it 
^^  as  death,  while  he  exclaimed,  '^  Oh,  Ca- 
*^^Ila !  what  a  paradise  were  such  a  spot  with 
^fcee ! — miserable  being  that  I  am  !*' 

**  Why  miserable,  dearest,  dearest  Henry  ? 

^^nry,"   she   exclaimed,  clasping  his   hand, 

^hy  talk  of  misery  and  deserts  ?    is  there 
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not  happiness,  and  all  that  art  and  natun 
lavish,  in  store  for  you  ?  " 

"  No,  Camilla,"  he  exclaimed  passions 
'^  there  is  disgrace,  misery,  anguish,  in 
for  me ; — your  father's  hate,  your  scorn 
derision  of  good  men,  and  the  hell  of  ai 
bnuding  conscience*  But  if  the  time  si 
come  when  you  will  feel  inclined  to  loath 
and  the  memory  of  this  hour, — ^when  yoi 
deem  this  hand  was  profaned  by  the  gnu 
mine, — if  such  a  time  should  come,  oh  !  di 
forget  that  all  these  errors  have  sprung  fro 
unconquerable  love  for  thee, — a  love  so  st 
that  it  made  reason  surrender;  that  hee 
of  the  past,  blind  to  the  future,  living  on 
the  mad  rapture  of  the  present,  I  have  laii 
for  myself  years  of  repentance — ^for  you  1 
God  !  would  I  had  died, — died  on  that  pi 
where  thy  cheek  has  rested, — died  ere  Cai 
despised  and  hated  me  ! " 

^^  Henry,  Henry,  you  are  delirious !  yoi 
mad !"  she  exclaimed,  flinging  herself  on 
knees  by  his  couch,  and  hiding  her  face  on 
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arm ;  «  my  love,  my  presen-er  !     I  call  11  ea- 

^^n  to  witness,  that  if  I  loved  you  at  first  be- 

*wse  I  believed  you  to  be  virtue's  self,  I  have 

^0^  no  power  to  cease  to  love  you,  even  were 

7^  guilty  unto  death :  the  life  you  have  saved 

I  bere  solemnly  devote  to  you.     Earth  has  no 

I^^W  to  sever  the  heavenly  tie  of  gratitude 

vliich,  twice  knit,  binds  my  soul  to  thine  ;  and 

^fe  the  wild  words  excited  fancy  has  brought 

^tn  thy  lips  realised  by  some  awful  discovery, 

^c  world  might  scorn,  but  Camilla  would  still 

**orc  thee ; — the  world  might  desert,  but  Ca- 

"»Ula  would  be  still  by  thy  side." 

**  And  thy  father,  my  love  ?  " 

*  *  My  father,  Henry !     Oh,  that  blessed,  in- 

^^Igcnt  father !     He  has  no  joy  but  my  joy, 

''^    peace  but  my  peace ;   he  knows  that  I  had 

'^^l3er  weep  with  you  than  smile  with  a  tri- 

^^^^phant  world;  he  knows  that  thy  heart  is 

^y  source  of  happiness  :  the  source  might  be 

troubled,  but  he  would  watch  with  me  by  the 

^**>Ic,  and  peace  and  calm  would  smile  for  us 
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"  Ah,  Camilla/'  said  Henry,  "  my  idoliz* 
Camilla,  did  he,  did  you  know  all;  did  y« 


know  that* 


>» 


At  this  moment  Sullivan  came  in,  and  genC 
beckoned  Camilla  from  the  room* 

"  Compose  yourself,  dear  Henry,"  she  sa. 
bending  over  him  ;  "  my  father  needs  me ;  - 
a  moment  I  will  return." 

She  found  her  father  pale  and  a^tated ;  I 
had  that  moment  received  an  express  informin 
him  that  his  only  sister  was  dangerously  ill^  an 
implored  the  immediate  return  of  St.  Clair  an 
his  daughter. 

"  My  child,"  said  St.  Clair,  ^*  we  have  not 
moment  to  lose.  Oh,  my  poor  sister !  *'  an 
the  memory  of  childhood,  of  happy  youth,  t 
her  confiding  love,  her  enduring  affection,  ao 
her  lonely  sick  bed  unmanned  him.  "  Thei 
is  a  vessel  about  to  sail ;  Camilla,  be  pit 
pared." 

*^  And  Henry,  dearest  papa  ?" 

^^  Can  remain  here  under  the  care  of  Su] 
livan  till  he  is  able  to  move:  you  know  Mi 
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Wilmot  saya  in  a  week  he  may   return  to 

Oxford." 

The  lovers  parted, — parted  in  all  the  an- 
guish of  mystery  unexplained,  hopes  undefined, 
love  unsanctioned  by  a  formal  engagement, — 
parted  in  anxiety,  in  haste,  in  sorrow ;  and,  as 
Henry  watched  from  the  window  the  steam- 
boat in  which  they  had  embarked,  the  twilight 
of  nature  and  of  the  spirit  clouded  his  soul  at 
once;  and  the  last  glimpse  he  caught  of  the 
white  handkerchief  Camilla  waved  to  him 
seemed  to  be  the  departing  wings  of  the  bird 
of  hope,  and  the  darkness  of  despair  surrounded 
him. 
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^CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Ah,  what  a  tangled  web  we  wei 
When  once  we  venture  to  deceit 

Wal 

When  Camilla  and  her  father  were 
Henry  was  left  to  comparative  aoliti 
flections  became  so  painful,  that  h< 
lose,  in  change  of  scene  and  more 
the  sense  of  misery  attendant  on  the 
ness  of  error.  At  first  he  propose 
to  Cleveland  Abbey ;  to  pour  out  1: 
Emily;  to  throw  himself  on  her  i 
thus  induce  her  (as  he  felt  she  woulc 
their  engagement. 

He  revolved  in  his  mind  again  and 
this  had  best  be  effected,  and  he 
resolved  on  a  plan,  when  a  letter  e< 
passionate  appeal  to  his  feelings  to 
anxiety  about  his  silence,  (for  he  ha 
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n  since  his  rencontre  with  the  brigands,)  and 
^    letter  from  Miss  Matthews  informing  him 
t^hat  Emily  was  actually  ill  from  suspense  and 
distress  of  mind  on  his  account^  shook  his  reso- 
lution, and  determined  him  to  put  off  the  sad 
communication  till  she  should  be  better  able  to 
^>earit. 

He  wrote  then  briefly  but  kindly ;  explained 
^  cause  of  his  silence  and  the  nature  of  the 
accident  he  bad  met  with ;  and  informed  her, 
^i^  being  now  quite  recovered,  he  must  hasten 
^  Oxford  to  make  up  for  lost  time ;  and  this 
P^Hqed  current  mdth  one  who  knew  not  that  his 
F^'^^aence  there  was  not  actually  necessary. 

Camilla  and  her  father  were  now  in  the  north 
^ti  Mrs.  Trevor  (St.  Clair's  sister),  and  as  her 
^^^^^€88  had  taken  a  turn,  and  brought  on  a  state 
^  ^^pression  amounting  to  melancholia,  they 
*^^^^ld  not  leave  her  to  the  care  of  hirelings,  and 
'^^•e  settled  with  her  for  some  time.  This  in- 
^Ujgence  St.  Clair  himself  conveyed  in  a  few 
but  hurried  lines  to  Henry,  written  in  the 
grief  of  meeting  with  his  aflSicted  sister. 
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and  while  Camilla^  exhausted  with  fatigoe  and 
sorrow,  was  endeavouring  to  repose. 

Under  existing  circumstances,  the  contenti 
of  St.  Clair's  letter  were  almost  a  reEef  to 
Henry;  it  postponed  the  necessity  for  acting; 
it  gave  him,  as  he  thought,  time  to  make  vp 
his  mind,  for  he  did  not  consider  that  such  ft 
task  increased  in  difficulty  with  every  new  de- 
lay, lie  returned  then  with  Sulli\-an  to  Oxford; 
Mrs.  Sullivan,  and  her  two  remaining  daughters 
Angelina  and  Anne,  accompanying  them  as  ht 
as  London. 

Marcia  and  Rose  passionately  entreated  to 
be  allowed  to  leave  their  respective  husbands 
and  accompany  them,  Marcia  declaring  that 
she  would  rather  be  a  servant  in  England  than 
be  doomed  to  live  with  I^ccoletto,  who  con- 
stantly reproached  her  with  the  deception  which 
had  made  her  his,  and  with  whom  she  had  ac- 
tually had  a  battle,  in  which  however  her  site 
and  strength  gave  her  the  victory.  The  Ma**' 
chesa  joined  Piccoletto  in  heaping  insults  op^^ 
her ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindoeu  >^^ 
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ffotection  of  Saotamore^  they  would  have  driven 
3er,as  it  seemed  tbey  wished  to  do,  to  some  act 
of  desperation. 

Mn.  Sullivan  listened  quite  unmoved  to  her 
dngbter's  entreaties,  and  Richard  sneeringly 
■epUed)  that  it  Mras  not  surprising  a  runaway 
dugfater  should  wish  to  make  a  runaway  wife ; 
hit  that  she  had  better  suit  her  tastes  to  the  lot 
ik  had  chosen  for  herself. 

Hemy,  ^th  genuine  kindness,  placed  a  sum 
^  her  disposal  in  case  of  need ;  and  had  the 
••wfiurtion  of  seeing  Rccoletto,  who  soon  be- 
^•'w  aware  of  it,  very  attentive  to  his  wife. 

Bote,  a  true  English  girl,  with  all  her  coun- 
^'i  love  of  soap  and  water,  poured  out  a  cata- 
*f^  of  grievances  to  her  departing  mamma, 
^hich  met  with  no  more  sympathy  than  had 
^•tia's. 

I  shall  die  of  disgust,"  said  she. 

^  I  wonder  you  did  not  do  that,''  replied 
^^fcard,  *'  when  Hyacinthe  first  talked  of  love 
you  :  it  is  somewhat  late  now." 

Oh^  how  could  I  tell  what  he  was  ?   and 
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the  old  Countess — she  washes  iu  a  te 
and  Hyacinthe  in  a  plate/* 

"  Well,"  said  Sullivan,   ''  you  had 
complete  the  party  by  using  a  dish.     I  a 
you  have  been  fairly  dished  already." 

*^  Oh,  brother,  do  not  joke  at  such  d 
us  mine  :  I  cannot  live  with  them." 

*^  Nay,  my  pretty  sister,  you  have  no 
now." 

^^  Oh,  if  you  knew  all  ! — ^their  dirt, 
boasting,  their  gluttony,  their  —  " 

^^  Madame  de  Belmont,"  said  Mrs.  Su 
^^  I  shall  not  allow  any  daughter  of  m 
speak  ill  of  her  husband  and  mother-in- 
my  presence.  I  bid  you  farewell ;  and  ] 
that  in  your  new  position  as  a  wife,  yc 
act  with  more  discretion  than  you  ever  di 
daughter." 

^^  Oh,  mamma,"  sobbed  Rose,  overcc 
the  thought  of  separation  even  from  s 
mother,  ^^  was  it  not  your  own  plan  ?" 

*^  My  plan  ! — mine  I — ^thatyou  should 
a  man  of  whose  income  you  could  form  n 
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mite  ?  DO,  my  plan  was  that  you  should  in- 
duce him  to  propose,  and  then  reject  or  accept 
bim  as  I  might  decide  after  inspecting  his 
reDt-roll." 

^'A  document  he  does  not  boast,  I  fancy/' 

nid  Richard,  ^^  seeing  he  possesses  no  rents, 

^^  they  be   in  his   clothes,  which,  as  a 

dotifbl  wife,  it  is  your  place  to  go  home  and 

mend,  Rose." 

lose  did  return ;  and  Madame  de  Belmont's 

*bdness, — ugly,  old,  and  dirty  as  she  was, — 

^^Hoed  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  utter  sel- 

^iness  of  her  beautiful  and  elegant  mother : 

^d  tbough  she  felt  it  would  indeed  be  vain  to 

^^^^empt  to  induce  aught  of  change  in  Madame 

^^  Belmont's  habits^  yet  Hyacinthe  soon  loved 

young  wife,  and,  yielding  to  her  wishes, 

^scarded  the  plate,  and  bathed  daily  in  the 
a. 

^t  was  now  winter,  a  severe   cold  winter, 
^^*^d  all  was  desolate  and  drear  at  Cleveland 
'^bey.     The  anxiety  of  Emily's  mind,   the 
^tie  apprehensions  and  the  unsatisfied  doubts 
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which  racked  her  brain  had  disordereo^ 
health.  Miss  Matthews  had  obtained  gre^o^ 
flucnce  over  Sir  Herbert,  who  now  rarely  I 
his  room  :  it  was  currently  reported  they  •- 
to  be  married.  Henry^  in  common  with  w 
others,  had  read  a  statement  to  that  effect 
London  paper,  by  whom  inserted  no  one  te 
It  was  headed  "  Marriage  in  High  Life,* 
ran  as  follows  : — 

"  It  is  whispered  that  Sir  Herbert  Ktzfti 
bcrt,  the  wealthy  baronet,  so  long  a  recfos 
will  shortly  lead  to  the  hymeneal  altar  tl 
beautiful  and  all- accomplished  Miss  Mattbev 
daughter  of  the  late  R.  Matthews^  Esquire;"-^ 
Thames-street,  might  have  been  added^forMi 
Matthews's  eyes  first  opened  on  a  glimpse 
the  Thames  in  that  aristocratic  neighbooiboo 
How  she  had  toiled  up  the  hill  of  life  she  ci 
could  tell :  certainly,  as  tlic  fable  says,  th 
are  two  ways  of  reaching  the  summit;  1 
eagle  soars,  the  reptile  crawls,  and  both  rei 
the  top.  Miss  Matthews  had  chosen  the  hi 
means ;  and  as  since  Emily  had  grown  up, 
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re**^*^      at  the  Abbey  with  an  increased  salarj', 

in  ^        ^^^cter  of  chaperon  rather  than  gover- 

oe9^9     ^  every  one  looked  upon  her  as  the  future 

oifteo   Die  and  present  actual  mistress  of  those 

v»0t    'Jidains,  she  was  invested  with  a  power 

ts^  ^ted  with  a  consideration  which  argued 

iBOcn  tat  her  reptile- like  power  of  climbing. 

To  those  intimately  acquainted  with  the  state 

of  afiire  at  the  Abbey,  it  would  have  seemed 

^  tie  great  intimacy  between  Miss  Matthews 

^  Mir.  Shuffle  had  some  deeper  source  than 

^arraogement  of  settlements  for  the  future 

^^y  Ktzherbert ;    report  told  of   long  con- 

^ifoces,  of  parchments  conned,  of  plans  laid, 

^^  attempts  to  set  Sir  Herbert  against  his  ne- 

l^fccir  by  a  representation  of  his  intimacy  with 

^^  St.  Clairs,— of  aU  possible  occurrences  that 

^^hich  would  be  most  odious   to  the  uncle  ; 

"^t  these  reports   reached  nobody  they  con- 

^^^med.    There  was  a  notion,  whence  origin- 

^^g  no  one  could  tell,  that  Sir  Herbert  had 

^'Jfered  recovery  for  all  his  entailed  estates, — 

•^e  said,  in   order  to   divide  his   property 
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equally  between  his  nephew  and  niece.— some, 
in  order  to  disinherit  the  former^  for  the  sake 
of  his  future  wife. 

About  this  time  many  tilings  concurred  tu 
make  Miss:  Matthews  wish  for  a  risit  to  tovn. 
Her  eyes  were  weak,  a  little  strained  by  too 
much  ogling,  and  she  wanted  to  consult  Alex- 
ander.     A    tooth,   a   false   tooth,    had  been 
lost,  and   Cartwright  alone  could  replace  it* 
Her  6gurc  had  increased  in  size,  and  a  consul- 
tation with  Mrs.  Dawson  about  a  new  style  of 
corset  was  necessary  ;  in  fact  her  whole  person 
and  wardrobe  were  in  want  of  fitting  up ;  vA 
having  only  said  to  Sir  Herbert  that  Emily  re- 
quired a  little  change^  and  the  finish  of  a  fe* 
first-rate  masters,  she  obtained  pennissiDO  to 
go  to  London,  and  liberty  to  draw  on  his  baobr 
for  whatever  money  she  might  need. 

To  Emily  any  change  seemed  a  relief]  ^ 
knew  that  Henry  had  been  formerly  tempted  tP 
town  to  see  the  Sullivans ;  her  heart  bounded 
at  the  idea  that  they  might  meet.  While  at  tb 
Abbey,  till  the  vacation  came  there  wa»  not  ^ 
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slightest  chance,  and  even  then  Henry  had  said 
that  probably  he  might  spend  it  at  Oxford  :  if 
i»o,  of  course  he  would  visit  London ;  therefore 
she  entered  with  something  of  former  hope  and 
ipirit  into  the  arrangements  for  a  visit  to  the 
metropoliif. 

There  are  at  all  !»eason8  in  London  a  great 

Buny  more  people — yes,  and  fashionable  people 

ioo— than  choose  to  acknowledge  themselves 

^fcwe  after  old  Time  has   danced  away  three 

^ths  over  chalked  floors,  or  stolen   more 

■My  (to  the  young  at  least)  over  the  carpeted 

^wing-rooms,  sacred  to  soiries  musical  or 

^I'ersational.  Moreover,  these  people,  though 

^^ofetjsing  to  be  out  of  town,  are  drawn  from 

**^<irdull  ceconomical  retirement,  where  they  are 

^^ctimg  at  the  shrine  of  ennui,  by  anything  that 

^^^^18  the  chance  of  excitement  or  a  crowd. 

^Bmily,  quite  a  stranger  in  London,  it  seemed 

^cene  of  bustle,  animation,  and  confusion  that 

^^  first  wearied  her  eyes  and  made  her  head 

^^dy.    Miss  Matthews's  constant,  pathetic  la- 

^^^iitation  at  their  being  in  London  when  there 
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was  not  a  creature  there, — town  so  empty,— 
neemcd  to  her  (juite  ridiculous,  wlien  every 
five  minutes  she  saw  more  carriages  and  peo- 
ple from  the  hotel-  window  than  she  had  ever 
belield  at  Cleveland  Abbey. 

Miss  Matthews,  who  seemed  determined  to 
see  all  that  tiiere  was  to  be  seen,  had  taken  op 
her  abode  at  \Varren*s  Hotels  Regent  Street; 
and  her  showy  figure,  constantly  displayed  it 
the  window  to  attract  attention,  together  vrith 
tliat  of  Emily,  who,  unconscious  of  the  notice 
her  beauty  drew,  lingered  there,  urged  by  » 
fond   vugue  hope,  soon  caught  the  attention 
of  loungers  of  all  descriptions;   moustaded 
foreigners  looking  out  for  fortunes,  and  retura- 
ing  Miss  Matthews's  ogles  and  tender  glances; 
and  old  beaux,  worshipers   at  the  shrine  of 
beauty,  lavishing  theirs  on  Emily^  whose  nund 
pre- engrossed^  was  not  even  alive  to  their  pr 
maces,  their  walking  up  and  down,  and  tbcir 
impertinence  in  kissing  their  hands  to  her^  AU 
idlers  who  loved  the  ludicrous  or  the  beia' 
tiful   delighted   in   following  Miss  Mattbe^ 
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Ukd  Emily  in  the  excursions  which,  though 
they  had  an  elegant  equipage,  Miss  Matthews, 
tOBhow  off  her  figure,  delighted  to  make  on 
faot  to  bftzaars,  dioraoias,  the  Colosseum,  ex- 
hiitttioiis,  and,  in  short,  every  place  where  she 
coold  by  display  indemnify  herself  for  her  long 
Kdnsion;  and  Emily,  who  would  soon  have  been 
vearied  of  these  fatigiung  pleasure-hunts  hud 
<k  had  no  ulterior  object,  gladly  assented  to 
c^ttynew  proposal,  and  strongly  advocated  walk- 
^  when  possible  as  offering  a  much  greater 
^ce  of  meeting  Fitzherbci't.  She  had  almost 
'ttidedat  last,  after  a  series  of  disappointments, 
•■dthat  most  provoking  of  all,  the  appcar- 
ttce  now  and  then  of  some  one  who  in  the 
^*rtance  looked  like  him,  but  proved  on  a 
•8M«r  approach,  oh,  how  unlike !  to  write, 
^  Mk  when  the  vacation  commence.!,  and  to 
^him  know  that  they  were  in  town.  Of  lute 
^  had  written  less  often,  and  her  last  letter 
was  as  yet  unanswered ;  but  she  thought  how 
''^chantbg   all    these   pleasures   would   be  if 
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shared  with  him,  and  determined  that  i 
or  two  she  would  write. 

The  weather  had  been  for  some  i 
tensely  cold  with  an  easterly  wind,  wl 
confined  Miss  Matthews  to  the  hov 
even  driven  her  from  the  window. 
Emily's  maid,  gave  them  daily  acci 
the  power  of  the  frost ;  the  Serpeni 
been  crowded, — several  people  had  fall 
but  the  canal  in  the  Regent's  Park  w 
safe,  and  all  the  world  would  be  there. 

Miss  Matthews  looked  out;  the  su 
brightly ;  it  was  a  fine,  clear,  lovely  < 
so  very  cold :  a  new  crimson  velvet 
trimmed  with  ermine,  an  excellent 
just  been  sent  home.  The  longprotn 
terview  with  Cartwright  had  been  o 
the  tooth  was  admirably  replaced,  ai 
Matthews  psoposed  that  they  should 
the  inclosure  and  then  get  out  to  lool 
skaiters. 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the 
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ardens  bordering  the  water,  and  called  the 
Qclorare  of  the  Regent's   Park,  devoted  in 
psueal  to  those  who  pay  three  guineas  a  year 
tor  iheir  use,  but  on  some  occasions  thrown 
open  to  the  skating  world.     This  was  one  of 
ttoie  occasions ;  and  never,  even  in  the  richest 
ixfl  of  summer,  did  those  pretty,  neat,  and 
vdnladng    gardens   look  so  refreshing    and 
tthuted  as  on  this  occasion.    The  sky  was 
iBtensdy  blue,  and  the  sun  gloriously  bright ; 
Ae  hoar-frost  hung  on  the  trees  hi  glittering 
vtesths^  abundant  as  the  summer  verdure; 
Ac  bowers  and  pavilions,  covered  with  these 
ciTital  festoons,  looked  like  enchanted  palaces 
^B  the  region  of  the  frost-king ;  the  sun  shone  full 
^  the  sweeping  boughs  of  the  willow,  which 
**^ed  like  the  long  white   feathers   of  the 
^ch,  sprinkled  with  gems ;  for  the  sparkling 
^^-work  gave  back  the  sun's  rays  in  every  va- 
^^  ct  tint,  and  the  grass  and  shorter  shrubs 
*^^^iied  glittering  with  jewels ;  the  space  too, 
^^th  the  eye  so  easily  measures  when  the 
'^^^  are  bare,  was  much  exaggerated  to  the 

^OL.  II.  H 
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mind  when  the  gaze  was  lost  in  long  ^AS^ 
vistas,  and  over  the  last  curve  of  the  ice-booTB^ 
stream  the  hoary  trees  met  like  the  white 
heads  of  two  old  men  watching  the  firozen  cur- 
rent of  their  protracted  lives. 

The  ice,  the  gardens,  the  pavilions  were 
thronged  with  people ;  there  were  crowds  of 
pretty  women,  dressed  in  furs  and  velvets,  and- 
all  the  warm  clothing  so  becoming  to  the  beaa" 
tiful  complexions  of  the  English,  who  are  dic 
only  women  that  look  well  in  cold  weather*- 
The  frost  brought  the  rose  in  every  shade  t^ 
the  cheeks  of  the  fair,  from  the  light  tinge  (^ 
pink  on  Emily's  pearl-like  skin,  to  the  dee^ 
glowing  crimson  of  many  a  pretty  niimh  ii^ 
recognising  some  dear  awkward  Tom  or  Jci^ 
among  the  least  practised  but  most  conctllctf^ 
of  the  skaters. 

One  really  might  have  wondered  with  Emit^ 
where  all  the  people  came  from. 

''  And  you  say  London  is  empty  1 "  she  e^"* 
claimed  with  surprise  to  Miss  Matthews. 

'<  Why  I  had  no  idea  that  it  conU  mv^^ 
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wch  a  ho8t  of  really  tolerable  people,"  replied 

Misa  Matthews,  who  in  her  splendid  attire,  hav- 

ng  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  was  in 

^  good  humour  mth  all  the  world.  ^^  What 

^  depait  creature  that  is  ! ''  she  observed, 

'    ^^oUiig  at  a  foreigner,  who  in  a  Arock-coat 

^Uckly  frogged  and  braided,  and  with  a  face 

^  hid  by  an  immense  pair  of  tumed-up 

'^loiistachios,  was  driving  along  at  a  tremen- 

^^^  rate  on  skates  with  long  curved  irons, 

^d  with  his  arms  folded  and  a  stem  face 

^emed  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  was  quite 

■^equalled,  and  looked  down  with  unutterable 

^om  on  all  the  really  clever  evolutions  of  the 

^embers  of  the  Skating  Club.     Many  were 

'^c  tumbles  and  many  the  jokes  of  the  spec- 

^^^9  people  seemed  to  be  meeting  every 

"^^^ment  who  had  not  met  for  years  :  ^^  Where 

^n  €arth  did  you  come  from  ?  '*  and  *^  Can  it  be 

rou  ?'*  and  recognitions  in  every  tone  and  form 

^ere  going  on  around  her  while  Emily  stood 

^  the  bank,  unconscious  that  she  was  the 

^^^^icd  of  universal  admiration,  watclung  every 

H  2 
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tall  and  elegant  figure  that  recalled  her  cousin'! 
to  her  mind^  and  then  angry  with  herself  on  : 
nearer  approach  that  she  could  have  £ancie» 
such  a  likeness. 

^^Emily^  my  love^"  said  Miss  MatthewE 
^^  I  must  leave  you  for  a  moment^  I  see  sonB 
one  I  want  to  speak  to;  I  will  be  back  & 
rectly;  do  not  move  from  this  tree,  I  sha. 
know  where  to  find  you." 

Before  Emily  could  object  she  was  gona 
Emily's  situation  now  became  very  unpleasant: 
a  foreigner  who  had  long  been  watching  hei 
seeing  her  now  quite  unprotected,  presume- 
to  address  her ;  and  on  turning  abruptly  awa 
to  avoid  his  impertinence,  she  met  the  eye  c 
an  old  beau,  who  immediately  began  kissini 
his  hand  as  though  he  was  acquainted  witi 
her.  Flushed  with  a^tation  she  looked  roono 
for  Miss  Matthews;  she  could  not  see  her. 
the  impertinence  of  her  assailant  on  the 
right  had  driven  her  from  the  willow,  am 
she  began  to  be  quite  fevered  with  appr^ 
hension.    Her  flurried  manner  increased  the 
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ittentioii  of  all  around  her :  if  she  turned  to 

Qie  one  side,  she  met  the  bold  stare  of  him 

nho  had  accosted  her^— on  the  other^  the  re- 

ptoachfal  glance  of  the  puckered  old  beau'; 

kbre  her  two  of  the  skating  club  were  show- 

>V<)ffto  attract  her  attention,  and  behind  her 

*Ktof  pert  apprentices  were  loudly  remarking 

on  her  beauty  and  "  dash** 

lie  skaters    paused  before  her,   and  one 

••W,  *'What  a  very  elegant  figure  that  girl 

^Mi— ahe  in  the  purple  velvet  pelisse;   and 

^  a  very  pretty  foot !  I  must  see  her  face." 

''Oh/'  said  another,  ^^her  face  cannot  equal 

1^  fonn,  or  she  were  indeed  divine.     I  will 

^'certam  the  point ;  but  I  never  yet  followed 

*pd  for  her  ankle  or  her  figure  whose  face 

•M  not  quite  disenchant  me.** 

'I  will  bet  you  what  you  will,"  said  an- 

^^^3  '^that  girVs  face  is  as  perfect  as  her 
fQrui/> 

*^one!"  said  the  other;  **ten  guineas  to 
^  ^l^e  is  plain." 
*^^y  were  on  the  ice,  her  face  was  turned 
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away  :  she  was  watching  for  her  carriage^ 
planning  an  escape  to  it^  when  a  sodden  fiJl 
and  shout  of  laughter  near  her  made  her  lode 
hastily  rounds  and  with  ^  the  orient  blush  of 
quick  surprise '  upon  her  cheek  she  encountered 
suddenly  the  gaze  of  her  judges.  A  faint  shriek 
of  joy  passed  her  lips,  for  in  a  skater  who  had 
that  moment  joined  the  disputants  she  recog- 
nised Henry  Fitzherbert*  His  Christmas  va- 
cation had  just  commenced ;  and  eager  to  defer 
his  visit  to  the  Abbey,  he  had  determined  on 
repairing  to  London,  where  he  arrived  the  very 
day  before  this  unexpected  meeting. 

"  Quibble,  I  '11  trouble  you  for  the  ten 
guineas,''  said  the  Honourable  Onyx  Jasper 
(the  champion  of  Emily's  beauty) :  ^<  I  was  so 
completely  cleaned  out  last  term  I  have  n't  a 
bob  to  pay  for  the  hire  of  these  skates." 

'^  I  have  only  one,  by  Jove ;  but  as  for 
the  bet — look,  you  can  sec  her  now  plain 
enough.  Come,  come,  don't  be  angry;  you've 
won  and  I  've  one  (bob).  Come^  poor  sole ! 
don't  fret  about  a  skate ;  I  'm  deuced  bard  op 
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[  tiD  I  see  the  governor^  then  I  '11  pay  you ;  I  Ve 

i  00  tic  here,  not  even  my  watch's,  for  that 's  at 

I  Sfunde's ;  come  along !'' 

r  MeanwhOe  Henry  pressed  eagerly  forward, 

ti 

[      ffttfbg  with  surprise  and  joy  the  hand  Emily 

oteoded  to  him,  and  pouring  out  a  torrent  of 

IKStions,  to  which  for  some  time  she  was  too 

^ptated  to  reply*    She  looked  so  very  beau- 

tihl,  and  the  admiration  she  attracted  was  so 

vnirenal,  that  Henry,  influenced  as  all  young 

people  are  by  the  opinions  of  others,  felt  proud 

^  escorting  the  beauty  of  the  day*     He  bad 

^fgotten  how  very  lovely  she  was;    he  had 

^gotten  too  how  winning  were  her  soft,  con- 

'ding  manners,  how  musical  her  voice,  how 

^der  when  addressing  him.    It  was  not  that 

«^  one  moment  she  excited  in  his  breast  the 

^^}  almost  painful  passion  Camilla  had  called 

^^;  but  every  eye  watched  her,  and  she 

'^"'ched  only  him;   murmured  plaudits   fol- 

^^  wherever  they  moved,  he  heard  other 

^    declare    her   divine,  he   looked   at  her 

^  ^aw  that  she  was  so ;  and  she,  all  beau- 
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tiful  and  all  admired  as  she  was^  was  thinkiE^ 
only  of  liim^  of  his  wound,  of  this  sudden  mee? 
ing,  and  in  a  dream  of  rapture  was  lost  to  e 
reality  but  that  of  his  being  by  her  side. 

After  severely  blaming  Miss  Matthews  tm 
leaving  her  thus  alone,  and  a  fruitless  searc 
among  the  crowds  for  that  lady,  Emily  yields 
to  Henry's  entreaty  that  she  would  trust  hefl 
self  across  the  ice  with  him,  hinting  that  pea 
haps  Miss  Matthews  was  sitting  with  somenev 
admirer  under  some  distant  tree,  forgetting  al 
but  him ;  and  Emily,  leaning  on  his  arm,  passes 
through  the  crowds  of  skaters  and  wanderei 
round  the  more  sequestered  undulations  of  th 
canal,  and  sat  down  on  a  seat  solitary  and  se- 
cluded, and  he  sat  down  by  her.  But  all  his  re- 
solution  to  disclose  his  attachment  for  anothe 
faded,  as  he  read  the  intense  rapture  of  hei 
heart  in  her  deep  blue  eyes,  and  she  told  hin 
all  she  had  suffered,  in  tones  so  fraught  witl 
tenderness  that  Henry  almost  feared  the  death- 
blow to  her  hopes  would  prove  fatal  to  her  life, 
And  then  he  yielded  to  the  sophistry  whicb 
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I^mpted  him  to  leave  all  to  chance^  to  snatch 
^  eojoyments  fate  olSered,  to  pull  the  rose 
"olic^g  of  the  thorn,  and  to  bask  in  smiles 
fcr  which  bitter  tears  must  pay ;  at  any  rate 
tt  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  make  her 
•'Btched,  *'  to  turn  her  pure  heart's  purest  blood 
to  tew." 

And  here  we  must  remark,  in  extenuation  of 

Voatj'i  apparent  infirmity  of  purpose,  that  his 

P>^ttent  situation  was  one  of  great  delicacy, 

^*<^aad  distress.     Sullivan's  intimacy  with 

^  8t  Clairs,  his   ardent  admiration  of  Ca- 

■x&iUa,  and  the  influence  he  had  obtained  over 

^^^  bther,  had  opened  to  his  plotting  mind  a 

'^^''•pect  of  greater  rapture  and  advantage  than 

'^D  with  Emily  could  ever  secure  him. 

^^  his  difficulties  were  pressing,  his  creditors 

^^  pacified  by  his  representation  of  an  ap- 

^^*^Uig  marriage  with  Miss  Harland,  and 

^^^  iie  effect  it  by  a  master-stroke  it  shouM 

^^^  place.     But  what  a  brilliant  corps  de 

^'^^e  ^as  Camilla !    What  beauty,  what  influ- 

^^  '^•hat  wealth  would  be  his  !  Until  his  own 

h5 
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chance  with  Emily  was  decided  the  St.  C1&. 
correspondence  must  go  no  further  with  Fj 
herbert ;  he  therefore  suppressed  the  letters 
both  sides  without  scruple ;  and  trusted  as 
was  by  Henry^  then  still  an  invalid^  he  had 
difficulty  in  doing  so.  Henry  mortified  to  1 
soul  by  Camilla's  silencci  conscience- stride* 
feared  that  she  had  learnt  all ;  but  not  one  w< 
— ^not  to  permit  him  to  explain  !  it  was  cru 
it  was  unjust.  While  half  maddened  by  thi 
thoughts  he  met  his  gentle  cousin ;  her  kic 
ness  soothed  him^  and  the  thought  first  faia 
rose  in  his  mind  that  to  the  peace  of  one 
trusting  he  ought  to  sacrifice  a  vain  delicic 
dreani^  and  for  that  faithful  star  (her  fond  < 
Yoted  love)  resign  the  ignis  fattnu  bliss  whj 
had  let  him  into  the  murky  regions  of  despai 

They  sat  together  alone  among  the  multitni 
unheeding  the  cold^  unmindful  of  time,  till  so 
denly  Henry  remarked  that  the  wind  blew  mc 
keenly,  the  sun  was  setting,  and  it  must  be  k: 

He  then  proposed  to  lead  Emily  bads  aoc 
the  ice  to  the  carriage,  and  to  take  the  cfaac 
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rf  Mitt  Matthews'  returning  there  herself.  But 
thdr  loxiety  on  her  account  was  soon  at  an 
cod»  for  a  sudden   exclamation   from  Henry 
Bade  Emily  follow  the  direction  of  his  eyes; 
^  there  she  perceived  Miss  Matthews^  sur- 
nnoded  by  a  ring  of  gazers^  skating  with  wa- 
ving vms  a  sort  of  hornpipe^  which  was  really 
cicFerly  done  (for  she  had  passed  some  years 
in  Holland  in  one  of  her  situations^  and  had 
tiKre  acquired  great  facility  in  the  art) :  but  the 
indelicacy  of  such  an  exhibition  never  struck 
'^j  or  if  it  did  she  heeded  it  not :  nothing  could 
Attract  more  attention.    Henry^  who  was  an  ex* 
^^dlent  skater^  was  by  her  side  in  a  moment. 
^ht  did  not  appear  to  heed  his  anger^  but  made 
^  a  skating  reverence,  which  drew  vociferous 
plaudits  from  the  bystanders,  and  encouraged 
tJt  their  praise  she  proceeded  to  set  to  him' 
^e  was  too  angry  to  humour  her,  and  hastened 
*^^ck  to  Emily,  leaving  the  people  crying  out 
^^ome  at  his  declining  the  lady's  challenge. 

lAisB  Matthews,  entranced  at  the  sensation 
&lxe  had  excited,  determined  to  outdo  herself. 
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Perceiving  a  group  of  skaters^  whose  tigba 
Vestris-like  twirls,  and  little  silver  badge  s 
nounced  them  to  be  members  of  the  club,  she  c 
termined  to  join  their  party ;  and  much  to  th- 
annoyance^  gliding  in  among  them  on  one  fo« 
the  other  raised  d  la  Zephyr ^  she  began  to  set 
them  in  turns,  waving  her  arms  in  a  sort 
fandango  style.  Two  of  them,  youngs  and  a. 
noyed  at  the  ridiculous  publicity^  shrank  frc 
her  side ;  the  two  others^  old  stagers^  form 
with  her  a  sort  of  reel;  the  spectators  we 
loud  in  their  applause,  and  Miss  Matthews  e. 
ulting  in  her  triumph,  Emily  and  Henry  loo* 
ing  on  between  shame  and  laughter  from  i. 
bank,  when  Miss  Matthews  attempting  to  cot 
new  figure  of  some  difficulty  her  skate  becao 
entangled  with  one  of  the  gentlemen's.  Bol 
fell ;  the  ice,  which  had  been  too  severely  trie 
by  the  numbers  who  had  pressed  forwarc 
to  stare  at  Miss  Matthews^  creaked,  groano 
There  was  a  universal  rush  to  the  nearest  banl 
and  spots  of  safety.  Henry^  calling  to  Mil 
Matthews  not  to  rise^.  as  her  weight  when  erei 
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iv^niU  probably  break  the  ice^  flung  her  one  of 

tbe  cords  which  the  foresight  of  the  Humane 

Society  had  plentifully  provided.     Before  she 

coold  grasp  it  the  ice  gave  way  with  a  tremen- 

<ioQ8  crash^   and  the  three  reel-skaters  were 

phmgedin.   Luckily  it  was  not  deep.   Henry  at 

^  risk  of  a  ducking  rescued  the  dripping  Miss 

Hatthews.    The  skaters  scrambled  out  by  the 

^  of  ropes.   Poor  Miss  Matthews,  her  beau- 

^iAil  pelisse  spoiled,  her  bonnet  battered,  her 

Isce  braised,  blue  with  the  cold,  wet  to  the  skin, 

'^^aved  amid  the  shouts  and  groans  of  the  spec- 

^•'org,  many  crying  "  Well  done,  old  girl ! "  Nor 

^^  her  discomfiture  alleviated  when  Henry, 

^'^tering  the  carriage  with  them,  proceeded  to 

^fess  in  forcible  terms  his  surprise  and  dis- 

^pTobation  at  such  proceedings  on  the  part  of 

^188  Matthews — the  neglect  of  Emily  for  such 

^^i«8,  such  indelicate  follies  in  a  person  of  her 

To  this  Miss  Matthews  in  high  wrath  replied 
^tt  her  age  was  the  age  for  enjoyment,  that 
**^^  indelicate  folly  consisted  in  Mr.  Fitzher- 
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bert's  presuming  to  lecture  ber ;  that  seei 
skates  could  be  hired  she  had  left  Emily^  inter 
ing  to  return  and  use  them  near  her,  whea 
her  surprise  she  found  her  gone ;  that  she  cc 
sidered  skating  a  most  elegant  and  delight! 
exercise ;  and  that  she  should  indulge  in  it  eve 
day  while  the  frost  lasted.  Luckily  a  thaw  cai 
on  in  the  nighty  and  the  next  morning  the  bea 
tiful  glittering  frost-work  of  the  park  had  cU 
solved  away ;  the  brown  leafless  branches  we 
visible  in  all  their  nakedness,  the  rain  fell,  sou 
and  drizzling ;  the  scene,  alive  the  day  befo 
with  laughing  hundreds,  was  deserted  and  Ion* 
ly ;  the  late  clear  glass-like  ice  looked  like 
muddy  ditch ;  and  the  whole  brilliant  scene  wi 
swept  away  with  the  rapidity  of  some  gorgeoi 
palace  in  fairy-land  destroyed  at  the  commai 
of  the  evil  genius  of  the  scene. 

Henry,  quite  convinced  that  Miss  Matthev 
was  of  all  people  in  the  world  the  least  fitted  l 
conduct  the  steps  of  a  young  and  beantifiil  gi 
across  the  important  threshold  of  life^ — feeliii{ 
too,  proud  of  Emily's  beauty,  and  deeply  inta 
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^^  10  the  safety  of  one  so  confiding  and  de- 
^^"^  resolved  if  possible  to  remain  with  them 
*riiig  their  stay  in  town. 

Qe  thought  that  time  and  circumstances 
^^ht  give  him  an  opportunity  of  revealing  to 
^^'^y  his  once  ardent  passion  for  another ;  at 
^y  rate  in  her  sweet  gentle  society  he  felt  less 
*^*^tched  than  when  alone  in  his  Oxford  rooms^ 
^tli  no  society  but  unsympathising  men.     He 
^^  too  somewhat  angry  with  Camilla;   al- 
'^Ough  in  the  haste  and  confusion  of  her  sud- 
departure  they  had  formed  no  plan  for  wri- 
,  yet  after  all  that  had  passed  Henry  felt 
^"^^-^ttiorized  to  address  her  in  the  language  liis 
dictated*    To  the  two  letters  he  had  writ- 
he had  received  no  answer;   in  fact^   as 
I  before  observed,  Sullivan  had  taken  care  that 
ey  should  never  reach  her ;  and  at  the  moment 
he  was  glowing  with  resentment  at  her  si- 
^  she  was  weeping  over  the  disappointment 
liich  his  occasioned  her.  A  few  lines,  short  and 
'^^,  she  did  write  to  ascertain  whether  Henry 
at  Oiford. 
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As  he  was  then  iu  town  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Sullivan^  who  had  found  it  convenient 
to  stay  at  Oxford,  where  he  could  live  on  crecUt : 
he  scrupled  not  to  consign  Camilla's  letters  to 
the  flames. 

Contrasting  the  apparent  fickleness  of  Ca- 
milla with  the  impassioned  devotedness  of  his 
beautiful  cousin,  Henry  tried  to  persuade  him- 
self that  she  was  the  more  deserving ;  he  tried  to 
love  her,  he  tried  to  hate  Camilla,  and  such  an 
effort  ended,  as  such  always  do,  in  increased 
indifference  for  her  we  would  love,  and  deeper, 
more  passionate  devotion  to  the  object  we 
would  hate. 

Emily  was  too  much  engrossed  by  her  own 
feelings  to  remark  aught  of  change  in  Fitzher- 
bert,  else  she  might  have  noticed  his  occasional 
fits  of  deep  abstraction,  his  sudden  start  and 
flush  at  any  allusion  to  Naples,  and  above  all 
his  eager  restless  wish  for  change  of  scene  and 
every  amusement  that  for  a  moment  could  steal 
him  from  himself. 

Sullivan  having  heard  from  Henry  that  Miif 
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HvlsDd  was  in  town,  joined  them  there ;  he 
luid  intnxfaiced  Miss  Matthews  and  Emily  to 
iui  mother  and    sisters ;    Mr.  Danvers  and 
Atahota  were  in  town  incog. ;    and   a    few 
fvties  and  new  acquaintances  varied  the  life 
^  the  recluses.    They  saw  all  that  was  to  be 
^  were  weighed^  measured,  and  electrified 
^  ^  Adelaide  Gallery,  and  were  kept  for 
''^liOQrs  in  amaze  at  the  manrels  of  nature 
^  art    They  had  visited  all  the  railroads 
^  toonels,  had  spent  a  morning  in  loitering 
^'^'^^  the  varied  beauties  of  the  Colosseum, 
"^fly  had  wandered  with  Henry  through  the 
"^Ican  glen,  had    sat    by  his    side  on  the 
^^^rth-seat  of  the  Swiss    cottage,  and    had 
^Ofight  that  or  glen  or  cottage  were  a  para- 
^^  with  him.    They  had  been  wound  up  in  a 
^tle  box  to  see  the  panorama  of  London, 
^*^ch  to  Emily's  unpractised  eye  seemed  Lon- 
^^^  itself;    and  in  the  depth  of  winter  they 
^^d  enjoyed  a  summer  hour  in  the  beautiful 
^^uservatory.    They  had  lamented  over  the 
^*^8cries  of  the  large  owl-like  captive  cock- 
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a-too  in  the  Pantheon,  had  seen  wil 
that  he  was  without  water,  and  filling 
from  the  foimtain  had  left  him  still  a1 
to  quench  his  insatiable  thirst;  tl 
plained  of  the  neglect,  and  it  was  i 
and  thus  one  useful,  merciful  action 
their  idle  hours ;  they  had  spared  o 
creature  the  tortures  of  thirst.  Th 
not  quite  thrown  away  in  which  a 
been  saved.  They  had  wandered  thi 
Zoological  Gardens,  had  fed  the  bean 
at  the  monkeys,  mourned  over  the  hz 
chimpanzee,  bought  buns  for  the 
and  gazed  with  disappointment  at  t 
f&vourite  gazelle.  They  had  been  to  i 
Woolwich  ball,  where  Emily  decidec 
officers  in  their  gay  dresses  made  all 
Hans  look  dowdy  (Henry  only  except 
had  been  delighted  with  the  excellent 
the  artillery  band;  the  admirable 
ments,  the  universal  and  almost  i 
courtesy  of  the  officers ;  the  spacious 
of  the  rooms;  the  crowds  of  beauti 
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Of  hj  ihdr  presence  the  gallant  festival  of 
(khnve:  they  could  find  but  one  faulty — the 
ipdons  saloons  were  too  crowded ;  but  that 
told  how  popular  are  these  brilliant  entertain- 
ments which  valour  loves  to  offer  to  beauty. 
Arir  eyes  had  been  dazzled  by '  Gustavus'  and 
other  brilliant  spectacles,  which  did  not  atone 
Id  them  for  the  loss  of  the  drama.  Miss  Mat- 
kw8  was  having  her  gaudy  charms  blazoned 
n  oik  by  Mr.  — - ;  and  the  magic  pencil  of 
'btFrangois  Rochard,  the  Lawrence  of  minia- 
te painting,  was  bequeathing  to  posterity  the 
Ur  and  delicate  beauty  of  Emily  Harland ; 
vUle,  yielding  to  her  intreaty,  Fitzherbert 
DooieDted  to  have  a  marble  bust  taken  of  him- 
>tf  by  a  young  and  highly  gifted  sculptor  of 
the  name  Davis,  who  already  ranks  very  high  in 
NAc  estimation,  and  whose  head  of  William 
"oob,  M.P.,  half  realizes  Cowper's  fine  idea 
■•'ginng  eloquence  to  marble  lips.' 
They  had  seen  everjrthing,  and  they  had  re- 
^'^j  like  every  one  else  in  London,  to  long 
''^'i^noua  drives  in  the  two  parks,  and  all 
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but  Emily  began  to  feel  the  ennui  atten< 
a  protracted  stay  in  London  before  the  s 
but  to  her  it  was  fairy-land  where  Hem 
— a  desert  where  he  was  not. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Slighted  love  is  sair  to  bide." 

Burns. 

Ai«L  save  Emily  grew  weary  of  Liondon.    Miss 
Matthews^  professing  to  have  received  an  invi- 
tation  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with   an   early 
friend,  gave  Emily  the  option  of  returning  to 
the  Abbey  or  of  passing  the  interval  with  Mrs. 
Sullivan^  who  had  invited  her  to  do  so.     Emily 
gladly  accepted  the  latter  alternative^  as  likely 
to  secure  to  her  more  of  Henri's  society.     In 
a  short  time^  the  vacation  being  at  an  end, 
Henry  and  Richard  departed  for  Oxford ;  the 
latter  however  furtively  returned,  resolved  to 
take  one  of  his  Grace  terms ;   for  his  deeply 
embarrassed  circumstances,  pressing  creditors, 
and  the  renewal  of  his  intimacy  with  Emily 
had  revived  all  the  former  plans  for  securing 
her  hand  and  fortune,  which  his  passion  for 
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Camilla  had  half  induced  him  to  reSnqaMf^' 
There  were  two  important  points  to  be  cmgdf 
the  one  to  awaken  her  doubts  of  Htzherbtftr 
to  shake  her  trust  in  him,  and  make  her  doiiv 
to  dissolve  an  engagement  irksome  to  hiin;tk 
other  to  contrive  by  some  plot  to  bind  her  to 
himself  by  some  apparently  important  aanBtf 
some  act  of  devotion,  something  that  kntal 
like  the  rescue  of  her  life  at  the  risk  of  Ui 
own,  so  that  her  disappointed  heart  shooldB 
gratitude  bestow  itself  on  him. 

He  thought  over  every  means:  a  spirit^ 
horse  ?  alas,  he  was  but  a  timid  horseman;  tk 
event  might  be  &tal  to  both ;  an  excnrsiflD  ii 
a  crazy  boat,  ending  in  an  upset  ?  alas^  he  Id 
once  narrowly  escaped  drowning.  Of  all  doDp 
he  could  devise,  a  sham  fire,  if  managed  ii4 
promised  most  show^  with  the  least  real  xUt 
Mrs.  Sullivan  would  not  hear  of  its  tdo4 
place  in  her  own  house,  and  therefore  it  v» 
necessary  to  make  some  excuse  for  a  tenf^ 
rary  excursion.  It  was  not  very  long  bcfci* 
they  had^  an  opportunity.    Some  firieadi  ' 
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ii'^van's  residing  in  the  neighbourhood 
^Bk  were  about  to  celebrate  a  wedding 
bad  taken  place  in  their  family;  their 
^  fall  to  an  overflow^  and  therefore  it 
ided  that  the  Sullivan  party  should  se- 
8  at  a  small  inn  in  the  immediate  vi- 

na  and  Anne  were  to  be  present,  and 
had  been  led  to  hope  that  Fitzherbert 
mtriye  to  be  there,  she  entered  with 
More  into  the  arrangements, 
rhile  Sullivan  was  not  idle;  he  had 
terous  hints,  mysterious  fears,  implied 
:  Fitzherbert's  future  peace,  and  glow- 
iptions  of  Camilla,  of  their  intimacy, 
or  evident  attachment  for  him. 
irict  confidence,  my  dear  Miss  Har- 
I  said,  ^^  it  seemed  to  me  that  Henry 
ess  in  love  than  herself,  but  that  there 
I  cause,  which,  intimate  even  as  we  are, 
ot  fathom,  which  prevented  his  yield- 
passion  that,  in  the  language  of  the 
^  seemed  almost  to  consume  him" ; 
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some  tie  elsewhere,  but  if  it  were  so^  he  wl 
is  so  open  would  not  have  concealed  it  fra 
you  and  from  me." 

Here  Emily  grew  very  pale,  and  asked  in 
faint  voice  what  were  his  reasons  for  coming 
that  conclusion. 

"  They  are  reasons,"  he  replied^  (not  t 
least  moved  by  her  anguish,)  ^'  that  are  scarce 
palpable  enough  for  description,  and  yet  wbL 
bring  conviction  to  the  mind.  Have  you  a 
noticed  his  frequent  sigh,  his  total  abstractic 
his  uncertain  spirits  ?  All  these  things  are^ 
think,  symptoms  of  the  ravages  of  the  Htfl 
archer ;  they  are  to  me  undeniable  proofs 
his  being  in  love  :  but  if  that  love  wereahi^g 
love,  if  indeed  there  were  not  some  obstac 
much  more  important  than  the  enmity  betwee 
the  families,  he  would  not  even  when  at  Na 
pies,  in  the  very  magic  circle  of  the  enchui 
tress,  have  displayed  at  times  such  intense  an 
guish  as  I  could  read  in  his  countenance ;  hi 
joy  too  was  of  that  wild  tumultuous  nalur 
resulting  from  the  intoxication  of  the  spiriti 
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oot  from  the  sense  of  happiness  within ;  some- 
'''DCS  I  fancied  he  had  bound  himself  some- 
W  to  my  sister  Marcia^  who,  entre  nous^  was 
^hwys  too  concealed  and  deep,  to  please  me 
liDt  bis  perfect  unconcern  when  she  went  off 
fiestroyed  that   idea.     It  has   sometimes  oc- 
carred  to  me  that  Julia  Meredith  pleased  him, 
*nd  might  have  entangled  him;  but  you  see 
these  subjects  are  so  delicate,  no  intimacy  war- 
nnts  any  interference ;  and  one  may  be  doomed 
to  see  him  fritter  away  his  happiness  without 
<laring  to  advise.     From  you,  dear  Miss  Har- 
lud,  you  who   possess  so  eminently  all  the 
tenderness  and  tact  of  your  sex,  it  would  come 
^th  a  better  grace ;    the  object  would  be  to 
^  from  him  a  confession  of  the  cause  of  his 
frirf.    Of  course  I  am  speaking  in  the  strictest 
^<nifidence^  and  because  I  know  you  are  as  a 
^^^  to  my  friend.     It  is  almost  time,"  he 
*^ded,  "  to  prepare  for  our  journey.     I  trust 
^  may  see  our  Lothario  tonight  in  improved 
spirits.    I  think  he  is  much  wounded  at  Miss 
^  Cl^'s  not  writing  to  him." 

^Oh.  II.  I 
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'*  Did  he  expect  then  to  hear  from  her  r" 
^^  Why^  I  have  reason  to  think  he  has  write 
often,  but  I  believe  he  has  had  no  answer.  " 
course  St.  Clair  expects  him  to  propose,  and  I 
not  doing  so  confirms  me  in  my  idea  of  an  e 
tanglenient  somewhere.  But  his  last  letter  w 
written  in  better  spirits  ;  perhaps  he  has  hea: 
from  her :  if  so,  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  s- 
him  tonight  quite  himself  again.*' 

Sullivan's  game  was,  he  thought,  a  safe  one 
in  all  probability  it  would  lead  to  a  resignatio 
on  the  part  of  Emily  (devoted  as  was  her  IL 
to  Henry's  happiness)  of  their  engagement 
and  even  if  his  name  were  mentioned,  he  cool 
easily  persuade  Henry  that  he  could  not  bei 
to  see  him  miserable,  and  that  the  idea  of  hi 
being  so  had  extorted  the  hints  upon  whicl 
Emily  had  acted.  He  left  her  to  her  doabto 
her  fears,  her  half-formed  plans,  and  trembliiif 
misery.  Were  that  doubt  a  certainty,  the  no- 
ble*minded  girl  felt  that  she  had  but  one  step, 
one  fatal  step  to  take;  and  it  should  be  taken, 
even  if  it  led  to  the  grave.  But  those  who  hnvj 
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wlio  have  long  dreamt  that  they  are  loved  in 
ndui^— loir  can  tbey  awake  at  once  to  the 
ttJcemog  reality  of  deception^  indifference,  and 
faertioD? 

Alas,  poor  Emily !  as  she  entered  the  ball- 
room at  Mrs.  Bingham's  that  evening, — ^her  &ir 
dieek  flushed  by  the  fever  of  her  mind,  her 
^  dazzlingly  bright  with  heroic  resolution, — 
bow  many  gazed  at  her  with  admiration,  how 
»UDj  with  gnawing  envy !    Envy  !   oh,  could 
^Imj  have  read  her  heart,  even  envy  had  shed 
tean  of  pity. 

The  plan  which  Sullivan  formed  was  this  : 

£nuly  was  to  sleep  in  a  room  rather  isolated, 

^>m1  to  reach  which  Mrs.  Sullivan's  room  must 

^  passed  through.     Having  ascertained  that 

^ibere  was  an  outside  bolt,  Mrs.  Sullivan  deter- 

iiuned,  on  leaving  her  at  night,  to  draw  it  as  if 

^accident,  that  when  the  alarm  of  fire  was 

given  Emily  might  be  shut  in,  in  terror  and 

"^pense,  till    Sullivan    appeared    to    rescue 

W. 

staving  provided  plenty  of  water,  wet  cloths, 

i2 
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&c.,  he  determined;  at  four  o'clock  in  the  moE 
iiig,  to  set  fire  to  the  contents  of  a  large  cm 
skuttle  full  of  wood;  shavings^  &c.  which  he  b 
caused  to  be  placed  in  his  room,  under  pretev 
of  wanting  a  fire  betimes  when  he  rose  in  I 
morning  to  study.  The  house  was  built 
un  old-fashioned  style,  with  two  hexagoi 
projections,  in  one  of  which  was  his  chamb 
in  the  other  Emily's  apartment.  He  felt  cerU 
that  an  alarm  would  bring  her  instantly  to  I 
window,  and  tliat  the  sight  of  smoke  and  flai 
issuing  from  his  would  of  course  make  her  ru 
to  the  door,  which  not  being  able  to  open  ss 
would  be  in  a  paroxism  of  terror  :  then  wol 
he,  when  every  one  had  saved  himself  as  bi 
he  could,  make  a  rush  through  the  imagina 
Aamcs,  and  at  the  apparent  risk  of  his  own  L 
bear  Emily  in  his  arms  to  a  place  of  safe! 
Disappointed  in  Henry,  and  owing  her  life 
Richard,  how  could  she  then  refuse  to  listi 
to  her  preserver,  who  would  not  ask  in  tl 
first  instance  to  be  loved,  but  to  be  permitted  1 
devote  his  life  to  her  happiness  ? 
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**  Wellj"  said  Mrs.  SuUivan,  just  before  they 
set  out  for  the  ball,  "  remember,  Richard,  you 
Itt^e  pledged  yourself  not  to  incur  any  real 
Ak ;  you  must  setfire  to  nothing  that  can  coui- 
Bunicate  with  the  building." 

"  Fear  not,  dear  mother,"  said  Sullivan ;  "  I 
Bay  find  it  necessary  to  burn  my  window-cur- 
^)in  order  to  make  the  danger  appear  the 
freater  to  Emily ;  but  I  will  take  care  that  the 
listenings  shall  be  loosened,  so  that  a  pull  will 
lodge  it  safely  in  a  foot-bath  I  will  have  at 
kand," 

''  I  do  not  half  like  this,"  said  Mrs.  Sullivan  ; 
''but remember  the  signal  is  the  clock  striking 
^,— not  a  moment  sooner,  or  I  shall  think 
some  acicident  has  happened." 

"  At  four  precisely  I  shall  ignite  the  coni- 
buatibles,  and  cry  *  Fire  !'  with  all  my  might ;  in 
fi^  minutes  all  but  Emily  will  be  collected  on 
^'^e  lawn,  and  I  trust  the  result  of  this  ignition 
^''l  be  a  permanent  flame,  and  a  hundred  thou- 
*^d  pounds  at  least." 
'  J  have  ascertained,  Richard,  that  there  is 
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no  egress  from  her  windows ;  they  are  huf^ 
with  iron,  as  if  on  purpose/' 

*^  And  I  trust  that  I  shall  so  secure  her  hart 
in  the  bonds  of  gratitude,  my  pretty  mammiy 
that  there  will  be  no  egress  for  her  but  into 
my  arms/' 

"  Well,  you  were  always  a  plotter  from  yow 
cradle/'  smiled  Mrs.  Sullivan,  playing  with  Ui 
fair  waving  hair,  with  white  kid-cased  hand,  and 
kissing  his  forehead  with  her  vermeil-tinctuied 
lip. 

^^  A  plotter !  ay,  and  to  some  purpose  shonU 
this  answer,"  he  whispered,  as  he  heard  Emilf'i 
step  at  the  door.  And  accompanied  by  Ang^ 
lina  and  Anne,  and  radiant  with  all  the  fe!ve^ 
ish  beauty  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  ib^ 
joined  Mrs.  Sullivan. 

The  Ball  was  a  large  and  splendid  one;  the 
chief  families  in  the  neighbourhood  were  uns^ 
bled ;  the  belles  looked  fresher  than  at  Loodo^ 
balls,  recruited  by  a  few  months  of  dear  whck* 
some  air  and  early  hours.  People  too  HA  ^ 
appear  so  set  and  stiff  as  in  town^  for  ef^ 
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QDft'%  ^^^^  could  not  be  dressed  by  envoys 
{ram  the  same  bair-dresser ;  gentlemen  were 
<3Uiged  either  to  submit  to  an  unpractised  valet^ 
or  to  resiga  the  odious  curls  which  make  them 
fai  so  much  like  French  bair-dressers.     Lady 
^nterton,  who  seemed  endowed  with  a  magic 
lover  of  finding  herself  and  her  wbite  mawkish 
■Qghters  at  every  baU^  however  remote^  was 
tere ;  and  she  claimed  acquaintance  with  Miss 
aUfaews  and  Emily^  the  former  having  re- 
rued  to  share  in  this  festival.     They  were 
ortly  joined  by  Sir  James  Wilson^  a  wealthy 
inker,  an  amiable  sensible  man^  of  good  edu- 
ition,  excellent  moral  character^  and  no  small 
lewdness  in  reading  the  complex  book  of  hu- 
ttmatcire. 

He  was  an  object  of  great  interest  to  nia- 
(^Bomng  mammas  and  marrying  misses ;  and 
^d  of  discontent  seemed  to  steal  over  Lady 
«onterton*s  brow,  (enveloping  cr6peSy  curls, 
'<>^  and  flowers,)  as  she  saw  him,  after  a 
|>U  greetmg  of  the  Misses  Flaunterton,  gaze 
^  the  rapture  of  a  connoisseur  on  Emily  *s 
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beauty  ;  and  having  requested  an  introducti^i^^'' 
he  (for  he  was  a  dancer)  led  her  to  join  tizzi^ht 
quadrille. 

'^  Laura,"  whispered  she  to  her  daught  ^^fy 
"  why  did  not  you  make  room  for  Sir  Jan^»-^ 
between  you  and  your  sister  ?** 

■ 

'*  I  saw  he  had  no  intention  of  bestowing  h"""^ 
ancient  gallantry  on  us,"  replied  Laura  with  -  ^ 
indignant  toss  of  the  head. 

^^  But  if  you  were  not  as  deficient  in  tali 
as  in  beauty,"  retorted  her  mamma  in  a  whS^ 
per,  '^  you  would  have  supplied  him  with  t- 
intention. 

^^  I  am  quite  weary,"  said  Laura  scomfuULK- 
'^  of  this  odious  and  unsuccessful  angling." 

"  And  I  am  quite  weary,"  said  Lady  Flau.  ^^ 
terton,  bending  down   her  head  and  smilin^,^^ 
while  slie  whispered  what  appeared  to  all  arouD^ 
to  be    some  effusion  of    maternal  affection^ 
^^  I  am  quite  weary  of  hawking  about  a  set  of 
old  maids,  vain  without  beauty,  scornful  without 
dignity,  and  artificial  without  fashion.     This  is 
the  last  ball  I  come  to ;   if  you  must  go  out. 
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ycra  are  old  enough  to  chaperone  yourselves. 
I  will  not  subject  myself  to  the  mortification 
of  hmng  you  sit  by  me   the   whole  evening 
ffl  croirded  rooms  without  a  man  near  you. 
flowcFer  here  comes  Sir  James  ;  he  does  not 
'Km  much  amused  by  Miss  Harland  ; — there, 
^k  no  more  of  what  I  have  said ;  I  believe 
'^  is  coming  to  ask  you." 
But  no ;   Sir  James,  weary  of  his  fruitless 
^oits  to  interest  Emily,  came  to  beg  Ange- 
'^'^  hand  ;  and  the  pretty  little  blonde,  pleased 
•*  Women  often  are  with  their  own  antipodes, 
''^•dily  placed  her  young  fair  hand  in  the  de- 
mure grasp  of  her  middle-aged,  sober,  some- 
what grave  cavalier ;  having  understood  by  a 
Stance  from  her  mamma  that  he  was  worth  cap- 
^vating,  she  began  a  playful  and  animated  coii- 
^^sation^  assuming  all  the  frankness  of  a  child. 
'Hiat  glance  unluckily  caught  the  grave  watchful 
^e  of  Sir  James ;   it  put  him  on  his  guard, 
^be  be  might  have  been  caught  by  a  manner 
wbicb  was  certainly  exaggerated,  though    in 

I  5 
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some  degree  natural  to  Angdina, — by 
most  amiable  of  Mrs.  SulliTan'a  prett] 
ters.   After  she  bad  led  him  on  by  her  c 
conversation  through  several  dances,- 
beginning  a  new  theme^  or  asking  some 
just  as  a  new  quadrille  formed^— Mrs.  I 
who  feared  she  might  over-do  her  p 
Richard  to  say  she  must  come  and  sit 
As  she  drew  near  her  mother,  for  the  i 
it  struck  her  how  dull  it  must  be  to  p 
Anne,  who,  seated  among  the  chaper 
half  hid  by  the  meeting  of  Lady  Flaui 
waving  dahlias  and  Mrs.  Sullivan's 
plumes,  was  sitting  pale,  dispirited, 
parently  wrapped  in  thought. 

^^  How  I  wish  some  one  would  f 
Anne !"  said  Angelina  to  Sir  James,  g 
at  once  her  wish  to  appear  amiabls 
affection  for  her  neglected  sister. 
"  Why  do  you  call  her  j90or  Anne  ?" 
'^  Oh,  because  nobody  asks  her^  oi 
her,  and  yet  she  likes  dancing ;  but  thi 
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bvery  kind  and  good  and  clever,  she  is  very 
pUfi)  md  lo  she  seldom  dances  unless  I  get 
ker  a  partner." 

^Ido  not  thmk  she  is  plain/*  said  Sir  James, 
^^tduDg  a  sweet  but  somewhat  melancholy 
'Qule  with  which  Anne  answered  a  kind  glance 
fiom  her  pretty  and  triumphant  sister. 

^'Oh  yes,  she  is  very  plain  ;  and  she  looks 

Worse  than  usual  tonight ;  for  she  is  so  very 

9H)d-Qatured  she  would  sit  up  very  late  work- 

''^Stbis,"  said  she,  playfully  touching  a  pelerine 

^^  M  that  hung  over  her  own  fair  shoulders. 

''Working  that!"    exclaimed  Sir    James, 
^*  how  beautiful !  '* 

Oh  yes,  she  works  all  the  embroidery  we 
Wear." 

'^  It  is  that  then  which  gives  such  a  redness 

^her  eyes,  and  makes  her  &ce  so  pale.     Now, 

^^cre  her  eyes  bright  as  some  I  know  of,"  he 

^ded  playfully,  "  and  her  cheek  as  rosy,  there 

is  that  about  her  which .  I  could  almost  ad- 

''  Ohy  if  she  would  curl  her  hair,  which  really 
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for  dark  hair  is  very  good/'  said  the  little  blon 
"  she  would  look  much  better  ;  but  she  e 
vanity  and  ugliness  should  never  meet  in 
same  person." 

^^  Ugliness !  now  do  you  really  think  1 
with  those  beautiful  teeth,  that  slight  fig 
and  that  sweet  expression,  she  can  fancy  1 
self  ugly." 

*'  Oh  yes,  and  every  one  calls  her  so  ; 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  plain  Miss  Sulli 
Perhaps,"  said  the  little  coquette  archly,  " 
think  that  name  were  better  applied  to  m 

A  little  piqued  that  he  did  not  reply, 
yielding  her  heart,  unregulated  as  it  was 
a  petty  jealousy,  she  said,  '^  The  idea  of 
n\iring  Anne's  slight  figure  !  why,  poor  th 
she  stoops  like  an  old  woman,  and  has 
more  shape  than  my  fan." 

^' Will  you  introduce  me?"  said  Sir  Jai 
gravely. 

^^  Oh  yes,"  replied  she,  the  evil  feeling 
nishing  as  soon  as  breathed ;    "  oh  yes,  I  si 
be  delighted  to  get  Anue  a  partner." 
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'  ^^  there  was  so  much  genuine  joy  in  her 

"^  that  Sir  James  kindly  pressed  the  eager 

™d  with  which   she  led  him  up  to  Anne. 

^fs.    Sullivan    havdng    seen    the    movement 

'^koned  Angelina  to   her;    and  calling  her 

V  every  endearing  name,  and  flattering  her 

'^ity  by  praises  of  her  beauty,  induced  her 

^ot  to  dance  till  Sir  James  returned.     An- 

S^Hna,  aware  how  much  her  importance  with 

'^^T  mother  depended  on  the  idea  that  she  had 

^^e  a  conquest,  said  nothing  of  what  had 

P^sed  about  Anne ;    and  began  to  hope  that 

•he  herself  might  one  day  become  Lady  Wil- 

•^Q>    and   was   already   building    a    splendid 

^^'^tle  in  the  air,  in  which  there  was  always  to 

'^  a  comfortable  home  for  sister  Anne;    in- 

^^ed,  she  had  planned  the  speech  with  which 

^he  was  to  make  the  request  to  Sir  James, 

^^*d  the  pretty  bridal  dress  in  which  it  was  to 

^  made. 

She  was  roused  from  this  reverie  by  the  ap- 
proach of  Sullivan,  introducing  our  old  friend 
Mr.  Hunter,  the   wealthy  young  sportsman. 
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Angelina  looked  round ;   her  mamma  was  i^c^    " 

the  card-room,  Sir  James  was  still  en^ 

with  Anne;  she  could  not  resist  the  tempta— '^' 

tioii,  and  joined  the  waltz  with  Hunter,  whc^  ^ 

amused  her  very  much  by  his  remarks  abou^-^^ 

nas'beensy  thorough-breds,  ambles,  and  om- 

ters. 

Emily,  weary  of  watching  for  Henry,  had 
repaired  to  the  card-room,  to  avoid  solicits-  — '^ 
tions  to  dance  with  which  she  hated  to  com-  '^^ 
ply.  She  was  followed  by  Sullivan,  who  en-  —  * 
deavoured  so  effectually  to  suit  his  conversa-  — ^ 
tion  to  the  tone  of  her  mind,  that  she  almost  ^^ 
seemed,  though  involuntarily,  to  seek  his  sym-  —' 
pathy. 

Miss  Matthews,  who  since  her  adventure  on 
the  ice  had  been  troubled  with  chronic  rheu- 
matism in  her  legs,  was  xmable  to  dance ;  she 
had  therefore  betaken  herself  to  the  whist- 
table,  where  she  was  doing  all  that  glances  and 
sighs  could  do  to  win  the  heart  of  her  partner ; 
who  was  stifling  his  rage  at  her  frequent  mis- 
takes, and  whose  heart,  as  Quibble  said^  wooU 
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lure  been  more  caught  by  her  winning  a  few 
f>ntr  at  whist,  than  by  all  her  fine  points  and 
/BtiM  ittentiona. 

It  was  one  o'clock,  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  had 
^  owo  reasons  for  hurrying  her  party  back 
^  tlie  bn.  She  tore  Miss  Matthews  from  a 
^^icious  contention  with  her  whist-partner, — 
with  delight  that  Sir  James  and  Hunter 
eagerly  engaged  in  cloaking  Anne  and 
'^^^xigelina ;  the  former  had  begged  leave  to  pay 
^^fi  respects  in  town,  and  she  had  graciously 
SK"^ttrted  it ;  and  saying,  '^  Come,  my  sweet 
^^^-sgdina,  fold  your  cloak  over  your  chest,  my 
lo-wc,"  she  entered  the  carriage,  and  they  drove 
*o  the  inn. 

Oa  reaching  it  they  were  informed  by  the 
^'^'^y  chambermaid  that  a  gentleman  who 
^^  arrived  there  in  a  postchaise,  on  seeing 
Mill  Harland's  carriage  in  the  yard,  had  in- 
<pued  after  them;  that  hearing  they  were 
^^  to  a  ball  he  went  to  his  room,  saying  he 
^^^^  wait  on  them  in  the  morning. 

ily's  heart  immediately  whbpered  that  it 
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must  be  Henry,  arrived  too  late  for  the 
It  seemed  strange :  had  he  left  no  card  ?  *X 
maid  believed  he  gave  one  to  the  waiter^  b 
the  waiter  was  fast  asleep. 

"Was  he  tall?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  was  tall  enough  to  look  at." 

Emily  dared  not  ask,  though  alone  with  the 
maid,  whether  he  was  handsome;  hoH-ewr 
the  maid  added  of  her  own  accord,  and  sus- 
pecting some  love  affair  (in  which  things  sbe 
was  very  experienced),  that  he  was  as  fine » 
gentleman  as  she  ever  clapped  eyes  on,  and  so 
kind  and  gentle-like,  but  it  was  a  world  ^ 
pities  he  looked  so  pale  and  downcast;  for  if 
he  had  a  colour  in  his  cheeks,  and  they  were  i 
thought  plumper  or  so,  he  'd  be  as  fine  a  i&vi 
as  any  she  ever  saw^  barring  oue^  who  on  Sun- 
day would  match  tlie  first  lord  in  the  land. 

"  Pale  and  downcast,"  repeated  Emily  ^ 
herself  after  she  had  dismissed  her  maid ;  i^^ 
with  a  sickening  feeling  of  disappointment  ^^ 
laid  aside  the  ornaments  and  costly  dress  ^ 
had  selected  to  please  him.     "Oh.  this  m^' 
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I  shall  be  happy.  True,  my  heart 
snth  the  effort  of  resigning  him, 
never  know  that  it  is  he  that  has 
od  grant  me  fortitude  to  make  this 
bat  it  cost  him  not  one  pang ! " 
was  cold,  clear  and  still ;  the  stars 
looking  calmly  on  her  agitated 
red,  burning  with  agitation,  she 
cold  ;  she  threw  up  the  window ; 
e  slowly  to  her  eyes,  as  the  sight 
3  she  had  watched  with  Henry 
passionate  memory  of  the  past  to 
le  pressed  her  burning  brow  against 
ersected  panes  of  her  window,  and 
long  repressed  burst  in  tears  from 
.  sobs  from  her  bosom, 
e  the  arch-plotter  was  making  his 
s,  not  without  that  flutter  at  the 
hat  unpleasant  excitement  which 
ilty  enterprise.  It  was  two  o'clock ; 
ixed  for  the  fire  was  four :  his 
just  left  him,  having  pmd  him  a 
that  all  was  safe;   the  coal-box 
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piled  with  shavings  and  wood  was  still  Mi 
door,  he  had  not  yet  taken  it  in.  How  strange 
does  fate  sometimes  combat  us  with  our  oi 
weapons,  and  catch  us  in  our  own  snare ! 

The  sleepy  housemaid  on  leaving  Emilj 
room,  passing  by  Richard's  to  go  upstursyte 
ing  all  these  combustibles^  and  half-dmi 
ing  of  the  fires  to  be  lighted  in  the  morniii 
gently    subtracted    for    her    own  use  a  fi 
matches  and  shavings;  a  spark  fell  froml 
candle    into    the    mass  of    combustibles; 
escaped  her  sleepy  eye ;  long  did  it  smoob 
unknown  to  any  one.  At  length  a  bright  flai 
at  the  bottom  of  the  door   caught  Bicluii 
eye;    a  strong  smell  of   fire  confinned 
horrible  suspicion  it  awakened :  in  a  few  i 
ments  the  room  was  filled  with  a  dense  smc 
and  stUl  engaged  in  the  impioua  task  of 
ranging  his  base  plotj  he  stood  with  boum 
heart,  the  colour  rising  to  hb  templesy 
for  a  moment  feeling  as  if  in  the  actual 
sence  of  an  offended  God  I 

In  a  moment  he  guessed  pretty  nearly  i 
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lammed ;  he  dared  not  open  his  door^  to 
;  a  torrent  of  flame  which  might  kill  him 
le  spot :  he  cried  and  shouted  for  help ; 
I  loon  as  the  awful  certainty  that  the 
was  on  fire  had  reached  the  inmates^  all 
eized  with  frantic  terror^  all  were  saving 
ilves  as  well  as  that  terror  would  permit. 
xky  half-mad,  as  he  saw  the  flames  creep- 
under  the  door,  rushed  to  the  window; 
)r  a  time  seemed  to  have  paralysed 
mt  as  he  saw  the  flames  approaching, 
r  on  him,  despair  gave  him  strength ;  a 
had  long  been  wrenching  at  gave  way, 
izing  a  trunk  cord  which  lay  close  at 
e  let  himself  down,  and  found  himself  in 
p  of  half-dreseed,  half -mad  people, — the 
Mnreaming ;  the  master  of  the  inn  swear- 
Irs.  Sullivan,  whose  face  and  hands  had 
^verely  scorched  while  she  effected  her 
(for  the  fire  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
t  had  spread  in  all  directions),  writh- 
h  unregarded  anguish;  Angelina  and 
n  their  night-dresses  shivering  and  blue 
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with  terror;  and  Miss  Matthews,  her  ckeb 
and  forehead  covered  with  slices  of  raw  veal, 
with  which  she  nightly  covered  her  face  to 
soften  her  skin,  and  which  she  had  not  W 
presence  of  mind  to  remove,  looking  indescri- 
bably hideous,  enveloped  in  a  large  nigbtop) 
and  just  conscious  enough  to  know  that  in  aD 
probability  all  the  paraphernalia  of  her  toilette 
would  be  burnt,  and  the  garish  eye  d  day 
would  meet  her  as  she  was. 

The  master  of  the  house  and  a  few  men  and 
maid-ser\'ants,  a  little  recovered  from  the  fiist 
awful  shock,  were  bringing  buckets  of  water) 
which  however  seemed  to  do  no  good.   Sod- 
denly  a  piercing  shriek  was  heard :  all  looked 
toward  the  window  from  which  it  issued ;  the 
bright,  dazzling,  gas-like  light  within  toldtt>^ 
the  fire  had  reached  it ;  the  figure  of  Eaailyf 
awfully  distinct,  appeared  at  the  window  ^^ 
outstretched  arms,  and  cries  of  despair  ^ 
anguish,  now  calling  on  God  to  rescue  her,  ti^"^ 
on  her  Saviour  to  support  her. 

^^  It  is  over  with  her/'  said  Mrs.  Sullival^  ^ 
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^iug  whisper  to  her  son,  'Hhe  door  is 
oUed." 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "and  there  is  an  end  of 
ay  hundred  thousand  pounds." 

At  this  moment  a  tall  man  dressed  in  black, 
ndwho  but  a  moment  before  had  appeared  on 
he  lawn,  having  let  himself  down  from  a  &rst- 
oor  window,  eagerly  asked  the  spectators, 
Where  is  Miss  Harland  ?  is  she  not  here  ?  " 
le  caught  sight  of  the  frantic  figure  of  Emily 
t  the  window  ;  without  one  moment's  hesi- 
ttioD,  and  as  though  gifted  with  the  powers  of 
If.  Chauberi,  he  rushed  through  the  crowd, 
orced  his  way  up  the  stairs,  now  dense  witli 
^ke,  and  sprang  over  bursting  flames,  though 
^*f^  fell  around  him  on  all  sides.  The  gazers 
"'^hed  with  breathless  awe;  they  saw  his 
'Onu  darken  the  blazing  light  from  the  win- 
'^i — they  saw  him  clamber  over  the  burn- 
H  inins  :  he  is  lost  for  a  moment, — oh,  has 
"^  brave  one  fallen  ? — no,  no ; — ^Emily's  door 

burst  open, — he  has  snatched  the  yet  un- 
^t  bed-clothes  from   her  couch, — he   has 
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enveloped  her  in  them, — he  has  borne  hei 
hurt  through  the  smoke,  the  flames.  His 
hands  and  clothes  are  slightly  scorched, 
the  fire  seems  to  have  almost  respected 
daring  love.  He  is  on  the  lawn, — ^he  has  pi 
the  fainting  Emily  upon  the  grass, — ^the  gi 
crowd  around  to  ascertain  that  she  is  unh 
heedless  of  his  own  bums  he  is  pouring  1 
passionate  entreaties  that  she  will  tell  him 
she  is  well :  she  opens  her  eyes, — she  n 
his  face,  on  which  the  fire  throws  a  gla 
light,— -she  recognises  Mr.  Aubrey,  and  ej; 
lating  "  May  heaven  bless  and  reward  yo 
sinks  in  a  dead  swoon  at  his  feet. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

jood  humour  only  teaches  charms  to  last, 
11  makes  new  conquests,  and  maintains  the  past, 
ve  raised  on  beauty  will  like  that  decay ; 
rkearts  may  bear  its  slender  chain  a  day, 
flowery  bands  in  wantonness  are  worn, 
wming's  pleasure,  and  at  evening  torn ; 
I  binds  in  ties  more  easy,  yet  more  strong, 
willing  heart,  and  only  holds  it  long." 

POPB. 

Te  vain  to  attempt,  because  impoBsible,  to 
be  the  scene  of  confusion  on  which  the 
prey  light  of  day  looked  as  in  quiet  mock- 
lie  perfect  beauty  of  Emily,  pale  and  dishe- 
as  she  was,  stood  the  test  well,  and  even 
these  trying  circumstances  ^  shot  forth 
ar  graces.'  After  she  had  recovered  from 
'Don,  modestly  drawing  her  wrapper  closely 
her,  and  sending  from  the  bottom  of  her 
a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  her  protect- 
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ing  God,  she,  assisted  by  Mr.  Aubrey,  turned 
to  comfort  those  who,  behig  even  more  thinly 
clad  or  in  some  degree  bumt^  were  for  the 
moment  more  to  be  pitied  than  herself. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  was  writliiiig  with  pain  and 
well-merited  despair ;  the  fire  had  caught  her 
still  smooth  and  polished  face,  blistered  her 
alabaster  hands,  and  burnt  off  her  long  eye 
lashes  ;  the  woes  of  vanity  were  heightened  hy 
the  pangs  of  bodily  pain,  and  she  sat  bathing 
licr  face  and  hands  in  a  bucket  of  water  she 
had  secured,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  in  h^ 
anguish,  and  inwardly  cursing  herself,  her  son* 
and  all  created  beings. 

Uichard,  who  had  severely  sprained  hw 
ankle,  lay  at  some  distance^  his  hands  clench^ 
and  the  blood  starthig  from  his  compress^ 
lips :  the  hell  of  unsuccessful  villainy  rag^ 
in  his  heart,  and  he  felt  as  Beelzebub  uugh^ 

■ 

have  felt  when  rising  from  the  lake  of  Vvp^ 
fire.  Angelina,  not  very  strong  in  mind  ^ 
body,  was  in  hysterics ;  poor  plain  Anoe  * 
lone  looked  much  the  same  as  usual ;  she  ^ 
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tending  her  sister ;  and  having  vrrap- 
elf  and  Angelina  in  some  curtains 
d  been  flung  from  the  windows^  she 
avouring  to  collect  her  own  scattered 

far  the  strangest  figure  on  which  the 
dawned  was  Miss  Matthews.     Poor 
tthews !    We  have  said  that  her  face 
•ed  with  slices  of  veal — a  means  adopted 
fading  beauties  to  preserve  the  fresh- 
softness  of  the  skin^ — these  she  had 
:  but  her  complexion  underneath  was 
.  with  ointment ;  her  large  cap  came 
r  escape,  and  disclosed  a  head  closely 
Jnable  to  bear  that  the  eye  of  aught  in 
e  of  man  should  meet  her  thus,  she 
the  first  things  at  hand.     A  collier 
eagerly  assisting  in  putting  out  the 
lidd  his  flapped  hat  and  sackcloth  dress 
sr :  with  frantic  haste  she  seized  the 
r  it  over  her  face,  wrapped  her  gaunt 
the  greasy,  dirty  sackcloth,  and  crept 
mer,  where  however  the  daylight  found 
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her ;  and  even  the  awful  condition  of  all  p^^ 
sent  could  not  prevent  a  long,  loud  laugh  ^ 
the  extraordinary  appearance  that  met  the  ey^  i 
particularly  when  the  collier^  returning  for  hi^ 
clothes,  and  detecting  them  on  her,  half  deao-* 
ing  her  some  rival  of  his  own  trade,  prepaie^l 
to  abstract  them  by  force, '  which  she  veh^^- 
mently  resisted,  holding  the  hat  on  by  its  flsf 
with  all  her  strength,  and  as  she  floundered 
about  showing  to  great  advantage  the  ccaakwkr' 
iities  of  her  attire. 

At  last  Mr.  Aubrey,  who  was  alwayn  kind 
and  feeling,  gave  him  a  half-crown  to  lend  the 
lady  his  garments  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  fiiv 
was  now  extinguished ;  some  parts  of  theboas^ 
were  untouched.    The  ladies  hastened  to  hide 
themselves  in  abed-room :  Miss  Matthews, bat 
and  all,  took  possession  of  the  first  bed,  ib^ 
declared  she  would  not  stir  from  it  till  Emily 
had  sent  for  a  new  supply  of  things  fbr  b^r 
from  town.    A  surgeon  decided  that  Mrs-Snl* 
livan's  face  would  always  bear  aome  tracd^ 
the  accident;   she  went  to  bed  in  a  nff^ 
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tern,  brought  ou  by  pain,  disappointment^  and 
nni^.  All  but  Emily  and  Mr.  Aubrey  caught 
coUfly  agoeSj  or  some  complaint  from  terror  and 
c^Kksoie.  Solliyan  was  confined  to  a  bed  with 
tke  inflammation  of  his  ankle ;  while  Emily, 
vbom  this  plot  was  intended  to  injure,  escaped 
uduut,  and  went  about  like  a  ministering  angel 
nmforting  and  cheering  all. 

It  was  about  two  months  after  the  dreadful 

€>tetrophe  we  have  related :  the  parties  were 

i^ed  in  town,  the  invalids  recovered,  and  the 

*ii^r8,  all  but  Miss  Matthews  and  Mrs.  Sul- 

''^  be^nning  to  laugh  at  an  adventure  in 

^U(j|  go   much  of   the  ludicrous   had  been 

^^led  with  the  horrible.     Sullivan,  inwardly 

^^''lung  with  revenge  and  disappointment,  was 

'living  a  thousand  schemes  m  his  head,  and 

'Qccting  them  all.    They  were  now  residing  in 

^  Cottage,  surrounded  by  a  garden,  near  Ken- 

'^'^gton,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brompton. 

^^^y  and  Miss  Matthews  were  staying  with 

^^.  Sullivan.    A  party  had  been  fixed.  Sir 

*^>^kies  Wilson  invited,  and  Anne  ordered  not 

k2 
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to  appear,  as  Mrs.  Sullivan  thought  that  tl 
interest  she  inspired  prevented  Sir  Jam 
from  devoting  himself  entirely  to  Angelina. 

Poor  Anne,  who  felt  more  pleasure  in  h 
society  than  she  had  ever  found  in  any  otlie 
remained  alone  in  the  dressing-room  after  si 
had  decked  out  Angelina  for  conquest. 

She  heard  the  carriages  roll  to  the  door,  sk 
caught  the  sound  of  the  sprightly  quadrille 
and  walt'/es  they  were  dancing,  she  nused  h 
tearful  eyes  to  the  mirror  before  which  si 
was  sitting.  Her  pale  dispirited  face,  her  ri 
and  tearful  eyes,  added  to  the  natural  phLi 
ness  of  her  appearance :  she  turned  away  h* 
face  with  a  shudder  of  disgust,  inwardly  ejaci 
lating,  "Why,  ah  why  was  I  bom?"  SI 
looked  around ;  all  was  in  confusion  and  & 
order :  a  sickly  sense  of  hopelessness  stole  o^ 
her,  a  thrilling  one  of  the  vanity  of  all  beknv 
"  And  yet,"  she  said  to  herself^ "  this  plaiD,ai 
attractive  person  does  not  forbid  my  niBX^ 
myself  useful  here;  for  some  good  purpo> 
doubtless  I  was  sent  into  the  world ;  in  v 
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eyes  of  Him  who  made  all  I  am  as  important 

^  if  I  boasted  the  magic  beauty  of  Emily 

Harland.    Ungratefid  that  I  am !  I  have  health 

•nd  a  pure  conscience — Father,  forgive  an  un- 

^itt&kiiil  child!''     She  sank    on    her   knees, 

^i  offered  up  the  humble  prayer  of  faith 

ttd  penitence ;  Uien  rising  from  them  with  a 

'^^hed  spirit  patiently  set  herself  to  the 

^^B^ryiDg  task  of  arranging  the  chaos  of  finery 

^hich  always  accumulated  where  Mrs.  Sulli^ 

*^  and  the    careless    Angelina    made   their 

^ilet    After  this,  a  little  hurt  that  Angelina 

^  forgotten  to  bring  her  a  cup  of  tea  and  tell 

^^  who  was  arrived,  she  retired  to  her  couch. 

As  the  French  say,  la  jeunesse  ne  perd  jamais 

^  te9  droits  J  and  in  a  few  moments  the  wearied 

pfl  was  in  the  happy  land  of  dreams, — happier, 

^  happier  than  if  in  that  of  the  most  blissful 

'Cities.  Toward  midnight  she  was  awakened  by 

^c  flash  of  a  lamp  near  her  eyes ;  and  looking 

"P  ^th  a  start,  she  saw  Angelina  radiant  with 

*®P«  and  beauty, — her  blue  eyes  glittering  and 

"®^  fair  cheek  flushed,— parting  the  white  cur- 
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tiuna  of  her  bed^  and  looking  aa  Aurora 
look  peeping  through  those  of  the  East. 

'^  Oh  Annie^"  she  said^  panting  with 
'^  I  only  came  to  tell  you  Sir  James  ha 
asking  for  you  a  hundred  times,  and 
have  me  come  to  know  how  you  a 
mamma  told  him  you  were  ill/' 

^^  I  am  very  grateful  to  him :  tell  hin 
well  now.  Have  you  been  dancing  mu< 
him?" 

'^  Oh  yes,  almost  every  dance :  do  you  I 
she  added  blushing,  "  I  every  moment 
will '  pop  the  question.'  Dear  Anne,  I  s 
so  glad,  for  you  shall  live  with  me.  I  don' 
like  his  talking  more  of  you  than  me 
Hunter  does  n't  do  that;  however  it  is  l 
he  knows  I  love  you  so.  Mamma  is  ii 
good-humour^  but  she  looks  very  ao-si 
those  bums  on  her  face :  she  whispered  n 
he  has  asked  leave  to  call  tomorrow  at  i 
private  interview !  Oh,  I  shall  die  when 
to  go  in, — ^you  must  be  there  with  nu 
James  is  now  playing  a  rubber^  ho  I  ci 
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to  yo8  i  little.  All  the  old  people  are  at  whist^ 
udall  tbe  young  ones  at  commerce;  I  have 
jut  lost  my  last  life  and  my  only  shilling." 
'^n^ell  then,  tell  me  now,  how  were  you 

^^med  last  night  at  the  Countess  of  L 's 

^^^tireraazione  ?    Tou  promised  to  tell  me  all 
^Vwtit,  and  I  have  not  heard  a  word*" 

*'l  could  not,  Annie,  for  you  know  I  was 
^^^  all  day  with  Miss  Harland ;  and  while 
^^^amma  was  dressing  she  was  mourning  over 
^-^^  marks  of  her  hums,  so  that  I  daced  not 
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''Was  Sir  James  amused?" 

''Oh  yes,  delighted;  but  then  there  were 

scleral  lions  there,  and  you  know  he 's  so  lite-^ 

ivy,  and  all  that:  really  I  like  those  lions, 

^  shall  set  up  for  a  blue  myself;  they  are  de- 

Sghtfid,  not  the  least  conceited.     Mr.  Quibble, 

^  was  there,  said  he  had  often  been  invited 

toineet  lions  before,  but  these  were  almost  the 

^y  ones  who  did  not  prove  on  a  near  ap- 

P^^h  to  be  bears  or  boars.'* 
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"Who  were  they?" 

"  There  was  Mr.  T.  C the  poet, 

kind^  so  cheerful,  and  so  witty;  Sir  Jamc 
who  is  a  little  prosy,  and  I  think  makes  i 
his  speeches,  said  tiiat  his  lofty  flights  ai 
sublime  inspirations  had  often  reminded  hi 
ill  his  closet  of  the  heavenward  flight  of  soi 
beautiful  bird ;  but  that  in  society  he  recall 
to  him  that  same  bird  which,  when  it  com 
near  enough  to  flutter  among  flowers  and  di 
phiy  its  plumage,  makes  us  lore  it  more  ai 
not  admire  it  less.  To  this  Quibble  replie 
that  the  bard  was  certainly  in  Jhie  feather  V 

"  Odious  Quibble !  tell  me  only  of  Sir  James 
sayings." 

"  There  was  Mr.  T.  K ,  the  *  giant : 

learning',  as  some  one  somewhere  calls  hie 
author  of  your  favourite  ^  Tales  and  jfopvb 
Fictions' ;  and  Sir  James  says,  though  cbosc 
high-priest  of  Titania,  he  is  the  most  rigi^ 
investigating,  and  truth-telling  historian  of  tl 
day.     It  seems  he  is  something  of  a  reduic 
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kt  Sir  James  says  that  two  ladies.  Truth  and 

KctioD,  are  both  in  love  with  him ;  and  that 

tk  evogreen  crown  of  the  one,  and  the  glit^ 

tering  wreath  of  the  other,  are  at  his  feet :  he 

k  very  gentle,  kind,  and  amiable  and  we  have 

UTiteii  him  to  come  and  see  you/' 

"See me!  who  would  ever  wish  to  see  me, 
Imre?" 

"Oh,  he  does,  from  what  Sir  James  said  of 
1^'i  but  I  must  be  off  soon.  I  forgot  to  tell 
jw  that  *  Margaret  Ravenscroft '  was  lying  on 
stable;  and  Miss  Harland,  who  delights  in 
Has  you  do,  took  it  up,  and  began  expatiating 
on  its  beauties,  particularly  the  solemn,  almost 
**rtliiig  reality  of  the  unexpected  catastrophe. 
^  rooms  were  very  full ;  and  there  was  a 
gentleman  near  us,  hemmed  in  by  turbaned 
^O'^rs,  and  apparently  very  anxious  to  get 
**ay.  I  thought  he  was  an  Arab  or  a  Turk, 
for  he  had  an  eastern  look,  delicate  and  plea- 
suig  features  and  dark  eyes,  both  bright  and 
^ft  (as  Sir  James  says  genius  always  has) ; 

K  5 
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but  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  hi 
was,  that  though  his  face  was  yoatbfbl,  m 
his  mustachios  jet  blacky  his  hair  was  almc 
white. 

*^  Well,  we  went  on  praising  '  Margaret  B 
venscroft ';  the  stranger  smiled,  but  tried  to  g 
away.  Presently  Sir  James  squeezed  himsdf 
amongst  us  and  shook  hands  with  him ;  he  foil 
with  introduced  him  to  Miss  Harland.    A 

who  do  you  think  he  was  ?   Mr.  St.  J ,  t 

author  of  the  book  we  were  discussing  1  H( 
fortunate  we  had  been  praising  it !  Well, 
seems  he  has  been  all  over  the  world,  and  tl 
the  sun  in  the  deserts  blanched  his  hair, 
told  him  that  his  *  Maigaret'  would  make  phi! 
sophers  romantic,  and  teach  beauty  to  phil 
sophizc.  You  know  I  borrowed  that  firom  yo 
but  then  I  thought  I  must  say  something  sidi 
before  Sir  James*'' 

'^  O  Angelina,  what  a  delightfiil  evening  Jt 
must  have  had  !'* 

^^  Tes,  for  those  who  like    those  litcA 
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^  40Mtf  j  give  me  a  good  ball  and  plenty  of 
vuforau.  Now  I  must  be  off.  Oh,  the  au- 
ttor  of  <  Damley'  was  there  too/* 

**The  author  of  'Damley'!"  said  Anne, 
afciiy  herself  on  her  arm,  and  detaining  her 
f'ightly  sister ;  '^  oh,  tell  me  something  about 
^r-do,  love.     Is  he  handsome  ?  '* 

'^  Decidedly ;  but  that  is  not  like  one  of  your 
V>estioii8,  Anne." 

'^  Oh,  I  have  a  woman's  predilections,  sister, 
Hioiigh  none  of  her  attractions/' 

^  Dearest,  do  not  say  so ;  Sir  James  declares 
yoR  lu^ve  the  greatest  charms." 

'^  Hush,  love;  tell  me  what  he  said  of  the 
«thor  of  *  Damley'/' 

'*  He  said  his  proudest  title  was  '  Author  of 
"^  ^p«y',  worth  more  than  *  Damley'  and  the 
^*l^le  <  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold',  the  cost- 
^t  'String  of  Pearls'  sultana  ever  wore,  and 
•tt  the  other  clever  books  he  ever  wrote.  He 
haa  classical  features,  a  fine  dark  eye,  and  that 
P^^'oliar  something  in  his  face, — feminine,  but 
"^  Geminate, — which  Coleridge  says  all  men 
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of  genius  have.     Sir  Janies^  who  knows  hira  - 
well,  told  me  he  is  one  of  the  kindest  and  best 
of  nien^  and  I  am  sure  he  is  so ;  he  was  trying 

to  console  poor  D for  the  failure  of  his 

first  work :  he  is  very  witty  too,  and  what  he 
says,  he  says  so  well — his  points  are  so  grace- 
ful. Sir  James  made  a  fine  speech  about  him, 
which  I  promised  to  tell  you;  I  fear  I  have 
forgotten  it.*' 

"  Oh,  do  remember,  love," 

"Well,  that  the  mantle  of  Walter  Scott 
had  descended  on  him,  not  merely  with  its 
proud  and  da/zling  attributes,  but  with  that 
warm  lining  of  benevolence,  without  which  it 
may  dazzle  the  eyes  but  can  never  warm  the 
lieart.  He  said  you  would  smile  at  the  con- 
ceit, but  that  it  conveyed  a  meanings  and  that 
was  what  Milton's  and  Shakspeare's  did  not  al- 
ways do.  Oh,  today  I  saw  Hunter  in  a  ^pink" 
on  his  beautiful  chestnut ; — actually  he  had  my 
nosegay  in  his  button-hole." 

^^  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  Sir  James's 
remarks  ?" 
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^  ^ot  much,  but  a  great  deal  with  mine.  I 
Inid  rather  scamper  over  the  Downs  with 
Hunter,  than  prose  over  reviews  with  Sir 
James;  he  talks  like  a  book,  and  I  hate  books. 
Hush,  the  music !  he  must  have  finished  his 
rabber.    Farewell !  I  am  off* 

'^  Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  there  is  that  odious 
%ht  Mr.  Shuffle  here,  flirting  so  absurdly 
^th  Miss  Matthews.  Goodnight,  Anne!" 
^^A  she  danced  off  like  a  sylph. 

**  Happy,  thrice  happy  Angelina !"  ejaculated 
-^ne ;  "  may  you  prove  worthy  of  the  noble 
*ieart  you  have  won." 

*t  was  late:   the  company  were  gone,  the 

**8fct8  were  out.     Mrs.  Sullivan  was  in  her 

^'^ssing-room ;   Richard,  who  wished  to  have 

•ome  conversation  with  his  mother,  sought  her 

^ere:  he  knocked  for  some  time;  no  notice 

^as  taken :  he  knocked  and  called  again,  and 

^^Q  after  a  little   hesitation   the   door    was 

opened.  ''  Why,"  said  he  angrily,  "  did  you 
*^  me  waiting  ?  and  why  are  you  writing  at 
^  ^te  hour  ?" 
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*^  I  have  done  now/'  she  replied^  ^^  and  shall 
retire  soon." 

"  I  wanted  to  consult  with  yoa  what  had 
best  be  done  about  these  bills^"  he  said,  taking 
out  a  packet ;  ^'  they  must  be  met,  or  all  is  up. 
That  infernal  failure  of  the  fire  has  ruined  all 
my  hopes ;  unless  I  carry  off  Emily  by  force  I 
shall  never  secure  a  &rthing  of  her  fortune." 

^^  Ask  Fitzherbert  to  lend  you  a  couple  of 
hundreds." 

^^No,  by  Jove!  the  last  time  he  looked 
cursedly  cold :  but  I  am  half  inclined  to  forge 
his  receipt/'  he  added  ;  '^  I  can  write  his  hand 
to  a  tittle,  and  he  is  so  very  careless  about  his 
affiurs,  it  will  never  be  found  out.  Gtood  God ! 
I  saw  that  window-curtain  move." 

*'  Nonsense,"  said  Mrs.  Sullivan,  ^^  it  is  the 
draught." 

^^The  draught!"  he  exclaimed^  seizing  the 
red-hot  poker  from  the  fire  and  rushing  to- 
wards the  curtain.  Mrs.  Sullivan  flung  herself 
between  him  and  the  window :  he  pushed  her 
rudely  off. 
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'*  *S  deaths  madam !''  he  exclaimed^  "  can  I 
endure  eavesdroppers  on  such  an  occasion  as 
^^ !"  He  pulled  aside  the  curtain :  there, 
^nradiing  in  its  folds,  was  squatted  Shuffle.  He 
dragged  him  by  the  collar  into  the  middle  of 
^  room,  and  seemed  about  to  run  the  red- 
^  poker  through  him ;  he  grasped  his  throat, 
80  that  the  eyes  seemed  starting  from  the 
•ockets. 

^'  Fiinse,  rash  boy ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  SuUi- 
^^3  catching  his  arm ;  '^  pause  !  that  man — " 
**  T¥ell,  madam,  why  should  he  not  die  ? " 
**  That  man  is — ^your  father  !'* 
^^  What  mummery  is  this  ?''  exclaimed  Sul- 
^^^^12,  staggered  at  the  awfiil  air  of  truth  in 
*'^^.  Sullivan's  face. 

**  Unloose  your  murderous  grasp,"  she  re- 
plied, "  and  I  pledge  myself  to  prove  the  truth 
rf  ^hat  I  state." 

Rchard  loosened  his  grasp,  still  retaining 
*«  poker. 

**Now,  madam,"  he  exclaimed,  "  your  story 
^Ufit  be  prompt  and  convincing,  else  this  man 
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e^oes  not  forth  to  tell  that  he  has  heard  me 
plotting  a  forgery." 

*^  Rash  boy  !"  she  replied,  holding  to  him  a 
packet  of  old  letters,  ^^  it  is  but  too  true."  He 
ran  his  eye  rapidly  over  some  of  them,  taking 
care  to  watch  every  movement  of  Shuffle. 

^^  Take  your  time,  young  master,"  said  the 
wretch,  pouring  out  a  tumbler  of  wine ;  '^  I  *m 
in  no  hurr}-  to  be  off;  I  've  something  to  say  to 
you  before  I  go." 

Richard  read  enough  to  see  that  Mrs.  Sul-  ->fj 

livan  was  the  natural  child  of  Lord ;  that 

early  in  her  youth  Shuffle  had  fallen  in  love  wii 
her.     Ambitious  and  vain,  and  eager  to  secu 
a  higher  prize,  she  consented  to  barter  honoiiK: 
and  virtue  for  his  assistance  in  securing  yotui^^fc  g 
Captain    Sullivan,    whose   lawyer   and  toad^^   y 
he  was.     Shortly  after  his  marriage,  Captaii^^n 
Sullivan  was   ordered  abroad:    Mrs.  SuIlini^^B> 
remained  behind,  and  retiring  to  the  countr      "y 
gave  birth  about  seven  months  after  her  mai 
riage  to  Atalauta.     Richard  saw  that  he  tc^*^^ 
was  the  son  of  the  low-bom  miscreant    Hi     -^ 
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a&ir  ever  remained  a  secret  between  the  de- 
linquents till  this  hour.    At  Cleveland  Abbey 

Shu£9€  of  course  kept  his  secret ;  this  was  his 

first  open  visit  to  Mrs.  Sullivan. 

And  here^  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader^  we 

i^nst  make  a  few  remarks  on^  and  enter  into 

*  fthort  explanation  of^  this  mysterious  a£^r ; 

™^ddering  the  while  at  an  allusion,  however 

"^^ceasary,  to  the  former  life  of  that  woman, 
'^Ho  could  present  this  child  of  crime  to  a 
^^^tifiding,  nay,  adoring  husband,  and  bear  to 
*^^»  him  exult  in  its  beauty  and  the  rapid 
**^^pment  of  its  mind  and  person.  During 
^^ptain  Sullivan's  stay  in  England  Marcia 
^^^  bom ;  the  little  black-eyed  stranger,  the 
itHage  of  its  father,  was  soon,  on  that  account 
I^^Aaps,  a  greater  darling  with  him  than  the 
^fr-haired  Atalanta.  Mrs.  Sullivan  in  the 
**^«aiitime  was  extremely  guarded  and  reserved 

^  her  conduct ;  and,  though  very  extravagant 
'^  her  habits,  her  husband  readily  forgave  so 
^^d  a  wife;  but  the  difiiculties  in  which 
^^   involved  him  drove  him  from  the  home  to 
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which  be  had  retired  on  half^pay^    inducetf 
him  to  euter  the  army  agdn^  and  compdU 
him  to  seek  wealth  in  foreign  lands. 

It  was  on  the  eve  of  his  return  that  Mn. 
Sullivan,  who  had  run  in  debt  more  laxjgdj 
than  ever  during  her  husband's  absence,  agSD 
met  with  Shuffle,  of  whom  for  some  time  ik 
had  lost  sight.  He  was  rich,  but  none  beff 
how  his  riches  were  obtained.  He  paid  bff 
principal  debts,  and  renewed  his  intimacy  viA 
her.  Mrs.  Sullivan  hastened  from  Teignmoath^ 
where  Shuffle  was  stajring  for  a  few  days  wiA 
her,  to  join  her  unsuspecting  husband,  joA 
then  returned.  They  lived  together  in  pott 
for  some  years,  during  which  time  Richirii 
Angelina,  Rose,  and  Anne  were  born. 

The  dibdosures  of  a  servant  who  had  been 
with  her  at  Teignmouth,  whom  Mrs.  Snllin* 
thought  ignorant  of  her  conduct  there,  tf^ 
therefore  feared  not  to  offend,  first  tBWtkad 
in  Captidn  Sullivan's  mind  the  awful  mip* 
cion  that  Richard  was  not  his  son.  A  oonvcT' 
sation  he  overheard  confirmed  the   dreidfil 
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hty  and  the  guilty  colour  which  rose  to  Mrs. 

Adiyin's  temples  when  he  pushed  the  child 

brioDsly  firom  him  added  strength  to  the  hor- 
xiliie  certainty. 

Sboffle^  who  had  been  stajring  with  the  Sul- 
BfiDs,  no  sooner  saw  that  he  was  suspected 
hiD  he  passed  from  Ramsgate,  where  they  were 
Q  spending  the  summer,  to  Ostend.  Captain 
lolhyan  pursued  him,  maddened  by  the  sense 
>,  with  a  brain  on  fire  and  a  breaking 
In  his  haste  he  had  communicated  with 
10  one ;  but  the  agony  of  his  mind  during  a 
iifige  protracted  by  contrary  winds  (for,  alas, 
here  were  no  steamboats  in  those  days,)  was 
odi,  that  he  was  carried  from  the  vessel  to 
the  hotel  in  a  brain-fever. 

The  master  of  the  hotel,  finding  his  address 
Qit  a  card^  wrote  to  England  to  apprise  his 
fiends  of  his  state.  To  save  appearances  Mrs. 
Soflxvan  repaired  to  what  all  supposed  would 
be  her  husband's  death-bed.  Death  however 
^  denied  to  the  sufferer^ — he  rose  from  that 
1^  a  maniac. 
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All  pitied  poor  dear  Mrs.  Sullivan.  & 
sumed  the  most  guarded  manners  to  sec 
sympathy  and  assistance  of  her  husban 
latives ;  saw  ShuiBe  only  in  private :  1 
soon  quite  forgotten  by  her  young  d 
From  them,  as  from  the  world,  the  sea 
rigidly  kept.  The  maniac  pined  in  the 
Asylum^  and  many  wept  with  dear, 
beautiful  Mrs.  Sullivan,  the  maniac's  wif 
this  world  !  this  world  ! 

Through  life  a  private  intercourse  hs 
kept  up  with  Shuffle  by  Mrs.  SuUiv 
times  he  had  assisted  her  in  her  plans,  at 
he  had  lent  her  money ;  but  a  sort  of 
and  fear  of  her  children's  scorn,  had  ki 
former  life  a  profound  secret.  Nothi 
the  fear  of  Shuffle's  death  could  have  w 
from  her. 

A  thrill  of  horror  shook  even  Richarc 
defied  mind  :  he  buried  his  face  in  his 
all  villain  as  he  was,  ashamed  of  a 
father  and  a  degraded  mother. 

Shuffle,  when  he  had  thrown  down  t 
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ters,  rose,  shook  himself^  and  said  with  a  ma- 
fignant  grin,  '^  This  is  a  hard  return  for  a  kind 
Knrice,  young  master ;  but  pride  will  have  a 
JbtnEdly  and  may-be  you  may  repent  being 
nhamed  of  your  own  father."  He  purposely 
ipbke  with  all  the  coarseness  he  could  assume, 
to  mike  Richard  feel  more  gallingly  the  de- 
gndiDg  connexion. 

**  Fither,"  said  Sullivan,  '^  all  this  may  be 
fcigei" 

^  For  what  purpose,  young  master  ?  and  who 
*fll  believe  that  ?  Why,  we  are  as  like  as  two 
Pcai.'*    Richard  shuddered. 

"  However,"  continued  Shuffle,  '*  kind  words 
^Wer  no  parsueps,  and  cold  looks  break  no 
^ones;  1  came  here  to  tell  Mrs.  S.  that  it  was 
^  my  eye  your  plotting  and  planning  to  get 
Soulf  Harland^  for  to  my  certain  knowledge 
^e  wench  won't  have  a  sixpence  5  and  you 
^ow  how  far  a  wife  with  an  empty  pocket  will 
•nit  you.  Ah,  you  little  thought  to  whom  you 
^^"^  teaching  the  twirligig  at  Cleveland  Abbey, 
*  ••^that.    You  can  take  my  advice  or  not,  just 
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as  you  please ;  only  as  you  didn't  know  yoc 
own  flesh  and  bloody  I  'm  willing  to  forgive  aj 
forget ;  and  if  you  do  as  I  advise^  and 
whom  I  please,  I  may  yet  help  the  lame 
over  the  stile.** 

So  saying  he  strutted  off;  and  Richard^ 
ing  a  look  of  unspeakable  horror  and  scorn  ^ 
his  mother,  who  tried  to  bravado  it  out,  rosh^ 
from  her  presence,  and  bolted  himself  into  h 
room,  to  brood  in  darkness  over  his  villainy  ac 
disgrace. 

The  following  morning  was  bright  and  suno« 
Angelina  rose  full  of  fluttering  fears  and  hopei 
Anne,  pale  and  composed,  promised,  if  sb 
wished  it,  to  be  present  at  her  interview  wit 
Sir  James  3  and  at  one  o'clock  precisely  hi 
beautiful  phaeton,  with  his  splendid  horses  ani 
elegant  liveries,  was  at  the  garden-gate. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  received  him  alone^  with  affec 
tionate  eagerness ;  he  was  very  much  agitated 
more  so  than  could  have  been  expected  from  > 
man  of  his  age  and  experience*  He  merely  sui 
that  he  loved  Miss  Sullivan ;  that  he  thoi^ 
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lieir  tastes  and  characters  every  way  suited ; 
[tte  well-bred  lips  of  Mrs.  Sullivan  were  scarcely 
amred  as  she  thought  of  Sir  James  Wilson's 
tiftes  and  character^  so  well  suited  to  Ange- 
Boa's;)  he  offered  handsome  settlements,  a 
kme  for  her  sister,  and  finally  pressed  for  per- 
Mnon  to  plead  his  own  cause. 

A  message  came  to  that  effect  to  the  agitated 
i^ielina.  ''Oh,  you  must  come  with  me," 
Ae  sud ;  "  do  not  desert  me.  I  do  not  like 
Um,  I  fear,  half  as  much  as  I  ought." 

^  Heavens !  Angelina,  you  must,  you  will 
•dorehim." 

Tbey  entered  the  apartment, — Mrs.  Sullivan 
Uf  inclined  to  frown  Anne  out  of  the  room. 

Sir  James  looked  down,  played  with  his 
BBg,  and  seemed  nervous.  ''  On  the  result  of 
^  interview,"  at  last  he  said  in  a  trembling 
'Wee,  '*the  happiness  of  my  life  depends."  He 
liM)ked  at  Anne,  and  added, ''  You  must  there- 
^  forgive  my  agitation." 

"  I  think,"  said  Anne  timidly,  "  that  the 
^^  of  it  shares  it  deeply." 
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And  may  I  infer  from  that  that  I  may  vi 
ture  to  hope?" 

"  Let  her  answer  for  herself,"  8aid  Am 
turning  to  Angelina. 

"  For  herself !"  he  exclaimed  :  '*  Miss  Si 
livan^  what  do  you  mean  ?  What  misundi 
standing  is  this  ?  It  is  from  yo7/r^^{/' the  ansti 
I  am  so  eager  for  must  come.  Can  you,  deare 
most  amiable  of  women,  young,  all-accoi 
plished  as  you  are — can  you  consent  to  bestc 
that  precious  hand  on  one  whose  only  merit 
that  he  can  appreciate  it  ?  Speak,  dearest  Ann 
and  tell  me  I  may  hope." 

"  Hope  !"  she  exclaimed ;  "  Good  God !  y< 
cannot  love  one  so  plain,  so  unattractive." 

'*  Plain  !"  he  replied  :  **  more  lovely  th 
quiet,  soul-beaming  face  in  my  eyes  than  tl 
gaudiest  charms  of  tinsel  beauty :  tell  me  yc 
will  be  mine,  unless  your  heart  rejects  me." 

^^  Reject  you !"  She  yielded  her  hand  to  th 
he  extended :  completely  overcome,  she  bur, 
into  tears,  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  and  Angeliz 
glided  from  the  apartment.  When  they  retoma 
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%w  >r^  ijjjm  •   jier  hand  still  clasped  in  Sir 
^vi^*s^ — almost  beautiful  with  the  effulgence 
ivberjoy.    Mrs.  Sullivan  embraced  her  with 
veU-assumed  affection ;  and  Angelina,  flinging 
her  arms  round  her  neck,  exclaimed,  '^  I  am 
jbd  it  is  you ;  for  I  know  you  love  him,  and 
I  oeirer  did;  so  you  are  very  welcome  to  be 
luypy  together." 

^^  And  to  find  out  a  younger,  more  dashing 
Irasband  for  the  pretty  Angelina,"  said  Sir 
James,  kissing  her  hand. 


voi«*  ii< 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Can  love  and  revenge  dwell  together  ?  Can  hea 
a  ad  hell  exist  in  the  same  hreast  r  Perhaps  he  loTesi 
>:i!I :  perhaps  even  now,  while  this  strong  tempes 
aj:ony  shakes  my  soul  to  its  centre,  he  also  mxp 
steeped  in  misery,  and  long  earnestly  as  I  do  for  sa 
glimmering  of  hope,  some  faint  promise  of  reconcilia: 
with  his  beloved." 

Maboarbt  RAyKZfscBon 

\\&  must  now  return  to  Camilla  and  her  fatb 
Deep,  deep,  was  the  gloom  that  succeeded 
bright  sunshine  of  first  love  in  her  heart.  Si: 
she  had  quitted  Naples^  her  time  had  been  * 
tirely  taken  up  by  the  most  melancholy  ofl 
relationship  or  friendship  can  exact;  that 
watching  over  a  person  afflicted  with  meni 
not  bodily  sufferings — the  prey  to  the  m* 
acute  terrors,  the  most  unvaried  misery.  Hv 
was  doubtless  some  remote  bodily  cause,  : 
the  poor  afflicted  creature  had  ever  been  a  Idi 
an  amiable,  and  a  respected  character;  yet  I 
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P^^^t  male£Eurtor  never  suffered  such  awful 
i^OTBe  as  she  did  for  imagmary  crimes ;  and 
\       ^th  in  its  most  painful  shape  would  have  been 
P^tferaUe  to  the  constant  terrors  on  the  sub- 
^  which  haunted  her  day  and  night. 

the  St.  Clairs  were  her  only  relations ;  and 

^^OQgh  the  &ther  trembled  for  the  effect  on  his 

^bfld's  mind  of  the  scenes  she  was  constantly 

^^Ued  upon  to  witness^  he  could  not  abandon  an 

^y  sister  to  iQ-treatment,  neglect^  or  perhaps 

^  self-inflicted  death.    Through  the  long  gloomy 

^ter^  which  succeeded  the  bright  and  happy 

^Uimn  at  Naples^  Camilla  remained  in  the 

l^lftakest  part  of  Northumberland, — shut  out 

frotn  80ciety-*all  gloom  without,  and  little  of 

P^ace  within.    St.  Clair,  who  considered  that 

Henry  had  shamefully  neglected  them,  and 

^'^ed  with  his  friendship  and  Camilla's  heart, 

St^w  daily  more  incensed  against  him. 

Camilla  too  !— oh^  how  little  the  young  and 
"^voted,  when  they  vow  to  love  on  through 
S^c^od  report  and  evil  report,  to  be  constant 
tt^ough  the  world  forsake,  to  believe  no  evil, 

l2 
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and  to  hope  even  against  hope,— -oh,  how  li  ^■ 
deem  they  of  the  power  of  circumstances, 
influence  of  opinions,  and  above  all  the  fofl 
of  wounded  self-love  and  mortified  affection ! 

She  thought  over  and  over  again  (wh  j 
watching  her  poor  aunt,  when,  after  the  e= 
citement  of  frenzy,  she  had  sunk  into  the  a^ 
ful  torpor  of  despair,) — she  thought  overHeni^ 
last  mysterious  prophecies  : — she  thought  hn 
she  had  repelled  the  idea  of  deserting  him ;  &. 
then  she  felt  that  the  human  heart  is  weaba 
than  the  withered  leaf  borne  along  by  the  bl&^i 
or  the  flower  carried  on  by  the  tide.  For  woA 
she  could  not  agsdn  have  written  to  fltzh^ 
bert  \  and,  while  recalling  all  that  she  had  pr« 
mised, — her  vow  never  to  doubt, — she  doubted 
never  to  judge  him  Iiastily,—- and  she  had  alreaC 
condemned  him. 

It  was  with  intense  anxiety  and  resentmen 
^ften  kindling  into  rage,  that  St.  Clur  watcher 
«.he  lately  brilliant  tints  of  recovered  healt 
fade  again  from  the  cheek  of  his  idolized  ehiU 
and  her  step  grow  languid,  and  her  voioe  mosi 
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sweet  perhaps^  but  the  melancholy  sweetness 
which  bq;iiile8  the  listener  of  his  tears*  One 
thing  Camilla  (aware  of  the  angry  feelings 
raging  in  her  father's  breast,  and  fearing  their 
conaeqiience8)^-one  thing  she  had  exacted,  that 
be  would  not  write  to  Henry;  and  for  that 
promise  she  pledged  herself  to  endeavour  to 
be  happy, — Chappy !  the  first  attempt  to  smile 
aided  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

^^OoodOod!  my  chUd,"  said  St.  Clair,  ''how 
Cftn  I  suffer  this  ?  am  I  not  assured  that  our 
letters  reached  him  duly?  does  not  even  his 
Partial  friend  Sullivan  evade  my  direct  question 
^  to  whether  he  is  engaged  to  his  cousin,  as 
I^rd  Castleford  assures  me  was  reported  when 
^  was  at  Oxford  ?  How  can  I  then  refrain 
&x>ni  telling  Fitzherbert  that  he  is  a  villain  ?" 

^*  Dearest  father,  say  not  that,  unless  you 
would  break  my  heart :  did  he  not  twice  save 
my  life  ?" 

**  Yes,  to   make  it  miserable, — to   adorn, 

'^^^  the  prisoners  of  old,  the  triumph  of  his 
vanity  >t 
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Oh^  papa !   say  not  so ;  he  is — ^he  t 
all  that  ia  kind  and  good.'' 

^'  Camilla^  when  I  consented  not  to  ' 
did  you  not  promise  to  forget  him  ?" 

"  I  did— I  will."  She  rose,  went  ti 
window,  and  looking  out  for  a  time  almo 
vacancy,  succeeded  in  appearing  calm.  ''  1 
papa,"  she  said,  ^^  there  goes  Lord  Castle 
what  a  noble  horse !" 

*'  Ha !  as  usual,  he  is  riding  up  and  c 
hoping  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  my  Camilla, 
beautiful  his  proud  old  castle  looks  in  the 
set !  Remark,  my  love,  how  gracefully  he  ri 
say,  dearest,  cannot  those  broad  lands  and 
old  title  tempt  you  ?  cannot  they  win 
smile?" 

But  the  evident  homage  of  the  young '. 
had  only  called  to  Camilla's  mind  the  gra 
form  for  which  she  had  so  often  fondly  watc 
and  a  tear  fell  on  the  hand  her  father  eztei 
to  her. 

Kind-hearted,  but  not  over-gifted  with 
he  pursued  the  disagreeable  subject,    "^ 
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&en,  love,  reject  him ;  in  truth,  I  would  not 
«e  tlce  seB  thy  hand  for  a  kingdom.    But  tell 
^what  think  you  of  Sullivan,  dearest? — 
^d  though  he  be  of  thatr-" 
Qere  Camilla  imploringly  exclaimed,  ^^  Do 
^  speak  harshly  of  him." 
''WeD,  firiend  though  he  be  of  that.. .monster  : 
"^^^ve  me,  love,  it  will  come  out.    I  remember 
'^iiti  with  pleasure  5  the  greater,  perhaps,  that  I 
^^^xi  recall  now  several  things  that  escaped  me  at 
^e  time — hints,  fears,  innuendoes  of  his  about 
Pitzherbert,  which  I  doubt  not  were  kindly 
meant  for  the  rescue  of  my  child,  but  were  lost 
in  my  besotted  partiality  for  that  villain.    It  was 
all  he  dared,  as  the  rascal  was  his  friend ;  but  I 
thank  him  for  it,  little  as  it  has  availed ;  and 
I  shall  invite  him  to  the  Hall  on  our  return.   I 
Ic^ow  he  loved  you  fervently ;  he  as  good  as 
o^vpn^  it,  though  he  concealed  his  passion  for 
™8  friend's  sake :  that  was  nobly  done !  per- 
baps  he  may  yet  be  repaid :  you  did  not  dislike 

No;"  for,  added  her  heart,  he  was  Henry's 
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friend ;  and^  with  a  new  plan,  to  occupy  his 
somewhat  confined  powers  of  thought,  St  Clair 
kissed  his  daughter's  pale  cheeky  and  left  her 
to  her  tears  and  to  her  thoughts. 

During  this  time  Fitzherbert's  feelings  pre- 
sented a  vivid  counterpart  of  those  of  Camilla ; 
save  that  what  was  regret  in  her^  assumed  the 
more  ptunful  shape  of  remorse  in  him  :  he  could 
not  reconcile  to  himself  the  tacit  deception  he 
had  practised,  the  want  of  moral  courage  he 
had  evinced  in  concealing  his  engagement  with 
Emily.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  apparent 
scorn  with  which  he  was  treated  by  the  St. 
Clairs  was  at  once  a  fit  retribution  and  the  most 
galling  of  punishments.  It  was  in  vun  he 
tried  to  excuse  to  his  own  conscience  the  part 
he  had  played ;  there  is  one  judge  who  cannot 
be  either  blinded,  or  biased,  or  fascinated ;  and 
he  whose  plausible  sophistries  can  deceive  the 
shrewdest,  trembles  detected  in  the  solitude  of 
his  closet,  when  alone  with  his  conscience. 

He  was  punished  now,  and  from  an  unez-. 
pected  quarter,  as  all  must  be  sooner  or  later 
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vho  suffer  impulse   to  conquer  principle,  the 
passions  to  triumph  over  reason.     If  even  when 
hu  unguarded  heart  was  surprised  into  a  feeling 
for  Camilla  almost  amounting  to  idolatry^  if 
tben  he  could  not  encourage  the  idea  of  wound- 
ug  the  breast  of  his  gentle  cousin^  he  now  de- 
vested himself  for  having  dreamt  for  a  moment 
^rf  sacrificing  her  peace  to  his  ill-fated  passion  ; 
lie  loathed  the  memory  of  the  selfish  blindness 
lus  mad  devotion  had  brought  with  it,  and  he 
'Qwardly  vowed  that  Emily  should  never  have 
^U8e  to  distrust  the  affection  he  had  pledged 
^  her,  that  she  should  never  know  that  the 
^eart  to  which  her  own  would  be  wedded  was  a 
'>it>keo  and  a  bleeding  one ;  he  would  hide  his 
sorrow  in  smiles,  but  those  smiles  would  be  as 
^e  flowers  which  rear  their  heads,  making  ruin 
fceantifuL 

As  he  dwelt  with  something  of  satisfaction 

oti  tlus  painful  but  atoning  sacrifice,  how  little 

^d  he  suspect  that  the  heart  of  the  gentle 

c«iii3y  had  almost  awakened  from  its  long  and 

»uai|i]l  dream ;  that  doubt  was  fast  becoming 

L  5 
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certainty ;  and  that,  once  convinced  that  ^ 
could  not  make  him  happy,  the  spirit  of 
martyr  would  support  the  gentlest  of  vomeO  9 
and  the  love  that  had  flourished  so  luxuriantly 
while  she  deemed  his  heart  her  own,  should  be 
rent  from  her  bosom  with  the  image  that  liad 
inspired  it,  as  the  ivy  is  uprooted  with  the  ticf 
round  which  it  twined ! 

Disappointed  and  wearied  with  his  thoagbti 
and  with  society,  Henry  now  turned  with  book 
energy  to  his  long-neglected  studies ;  and  tf 
the  Muses  are  never  coy  to  one  who  coaitoia 
earnest,  and  nature  had  gifted  him  with  ^ 
ordinary  intellect,  he  was  soon  looked  upon  M 
one  from  whom  his  College  might  hope  inudi* 
Disappointed  love  has  made  many  a  hero,-'Why 
should  it  not  make  a  scholar  ? 

Sullivan  too  was  at  Oxford;  his  defeated pbi^ 
with  regard  to  Emily  made  it  more  than  ev^^ 
necessary  that  he  should  secure  some  mesni^ 
existence  to  himself.  For  the  present  he  fiasf^ 
at  a  fellowship,  when  he  had  taken  his  dqt^' 
but  his  failure  in  Emily's  case  had  resold 
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id  every  power  of  his  mind  toward 
ng  of  a  prize,  costlier  in  every 
9w  in  his  opinion^  namely  Camilla 
At  present  he  saw  little  to  be  done 
increase  the  misunderstanding,  and 
reach  he  had  already  contrived  be- 
lerbert  and  her  father* 
Drtunate  for  those  connected  with 
;,  dangerous  man,  that  his  remorse- 
heart  was  not  borne  out  by  that 
bodily  courage  which  makes  the 
illain ;  that  his  selfishness  often  de- 
vn  ends ;  and  that  the  carefully-laid 
atured  plot  was  frequently  annulled 
ned  and  blind  gratification  of  some 
•assion. 

lo  essentially  inconstant,  that  even 
{ring  to  leave  no  art  untried  ulti- 
ecure  Camilla,  he  could  not  be  con- 
t  employing  his  present  leisure  in 
^  downfall,  and  poisoning  the  mind, 
woman  who  had  ever  loved  him,— 
me  brother,  unsuspecting  and  un- 
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worldly,  confided  in  him  ;— one  who  lov< 
well  to  doubt ;— one  who  lored  him  bo  1) 
that  she  deemed  him  perfection  ;  but  nit 
bigotry,  that,  had  the  veil  been  raised,  she 
have  loved  him  still. 

He  had  been  frequently  invited  by  t 
guarded  student,  wrapped  up  in  theori 
abstruse  calculations,  to  the  once  b 
but  now  half-ruined  abode  called  M 
Grove ;  and  he  had  become  as  it  were 
ticated  in  this  secluded  home.  To  Waltc 
fondly  attached  to  his  sister,  sometimes 
for  her  the  dull  monotony  of  her  life  a1 
the  society  of  one  so  amusing,  so  an: 
was  a  great  source  of  satisfaction :  t 
herself  he  was  the  most  dangerous  of  < 
iiions, — dangerous  because  she  loved  hi 
the  wildest  devotion,  and  because  he  w 
on  making  that  devotion  her  ruin. 

Walter  Meredith's  final  examination 
hand;  the  few  harrowing,  painful  dayi  in 
the  labours  of  a  life  were  to  be  cron 
dashed  for  ever.    The  poor  scholar,  one 
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>VBt  promising  men  in  the  University,  the 
iKfeof  ids  CoUegef  and  the  glory  of  his  tutors, 
—be  who  had  consumed  the  rosy  hours  o9F 
yDQth  m  unwholesome  study,  and  bartered 
iiealthand  ease  for  the  profitless  ambition  of 
ft  first  class, — ^was  about  to  enter  that  arena  of 
aental  gladiatorship,  unequal  as  the  combats 
ktween  the  lions  and  the  men  of  old. 

Walter  Meredith  aimed  at  the  highest  ho- 
'^^^y  and  few  doubted  of  his  success.  True, 
'^se  study  and  anxiety  of  mind  united  to 
'^e  his  powers  just  at  the  moment  when  he 
'^ed  them  the  most ;  he  was  besides  constitu* 
^^tially  nervous  to  a  painful  degree,  and  there- 
"^  little  fitted  to  cope  with  the  calm,  self* 
^sensed,  somewhat  s&rcastic  members  of  the 
l^anal  before  which  he  stood :  he  felt  that 
^  hopes  of  a  life  were  pressed  into  a  few 
Xirs,  and  his  head  grew  dizzy,  and  his  cheek 
lie  as  the  white  neckcloth  the  victims  wear  on 
^se  occasions,  and  which  fluttered  in  unison 
^  the  quick  throbs  of  his  anxious  heart. 
How  little  are  such  examinations  the  tests 
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of  scholarship !  Even  in  the  writing  part  the 
learned  but  nervous  man  runs  risks,  which  are 
escaped  by  one  with  half  the  knowledge  but 
double  the  presence  of  mind ;  while  in  the  viva 
voce  chance  or  effrontery  often  carry  the  day ; 
for  how  can  the  agitated  candidate  construe  and 
explain  the  difficult,  abstruse  passage  which 
dances  before  his  eyes  ?  Ah !  not  unfrequently 
the  well-earned  wreath  falls  from  his  drooping 
brows  upon  the  little,  bold,  bullet-head  of  self- 
sufficiency,  and  the  real  scholar  and  the  lucky 
upstart  too  often  change  their  places  in  the 
opinions  of  men. 

Unwilling  that  his  beloved  sister  should  feel 
the  agonies  of  suspense  on  his  account,  he  had 
concealed  from  her  that  his  exanunation  was  at 
hand.  If  aught  of  worldly,  or  rather  pecuniary 
interest  was  mingled  with  his  intense  anxiety 
to  realise  the  hopes  of  his  ambition  and  the 
expectations  of  his  College,  it  was  from  a  wish 
that  his  success  might  fiusilitate  his  obtuning 
a  fellowship,  that  he  might  settle  on  Julia  tiie 
■mall  property  he  had  inherited. 
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What  situation  could  be  more  trying  than 
that  of  the  young,  timid,  invalid  scholar  ?  As 
k  flood  before  his  portly,  his  pompous  judges, 
the  (me  intimidating  him  by  his  causeless  se- 
^tfj  another  wounding  him  by  his  smiling 
ttrcaims,  his  overstrained  mind  seemed  to  de- 
Nrt  hun  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  he  had  ac- 
telly  scarcely  bodily  strength  to  carry  him 
through  the  harrowing  fatigue. 

Added  to  this  was   from  the  beginning  a 

persevering,  ever-haunting  feeling  of  insuffi- 

ciCQcy;  and  a  dread  of  failure  had  all  the  pa* 

^ysing  effect  of  a  mental  night-mare.    Alas, 

P^Kir  Walter  Meredith  !  what  must  have  been 

^  hearts  of  thy  judges,  when  the  hand  of  thy 

I'lographer  trembles  even  at  the  memory  of  thy 

trials  1    Why  at  such  a  trying  moment  should 

^  bitter,  a  careless,  or  a  cruel  word  fall  from 

tbe  lips  of  those  who  know  that  their  decree  is 

more  than  life  to  such  a  scholar  as  Walter 

^'^'edith  ?      Have  the  judges  forgotten  their 

^"^^  feelings  when  they  themselves  were  the 

•*^xiou8  candidates  ?  have  they  forgotten  how 
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bitter  then  the  taunts  they  now  laviah?  At 
such  a  moment  no  tone  can  be  too  encoo- 
raging,  no  patience  too  enduring^  no  manner 
too  sympathising.    And  at  this  hour  W€  conll 
designate  many  who  have  acted  at  once  as  the 
most  impartial  of  examiners  and  the  kindest  of 
men ;   to  those  who  have  not^  we  would  say, 
that  at  the  time  when  the  destinies  of  a  real 
scholar  are  in  their  hands^  ^^  a  small  unkiodnetf 
is  a  great  ofTence.*'  Be  just,  but  yet  be  mercifol; 
and  keep  the  witty  taunt,  the  biting  sarcasmt 
and  the  sparkling  jest  for  those  who  ha?ebeen 
more  regular  at  steeple-chases  than  lectoresy 
at  wine-parties  than  chapel ;  whose  chief  study 
is  their  betting-book,  and  who  sport  a  fi^ 
more  often  than  their  go\Fn.    But  then  M 
are  generally  noble  or  wealthy :    a  lord  tP^ 
read  little,  but 

"  Tis  something  in  a  lord  to  read  at  mil." 

The  weather,  early  as  was  the  seaami,  V^ 
intensely  hot  during  the  early  part  of  the  e^^ 
minations }  and  Walter  used  to  return  fromf^ 
protracted  torture  to  fling  himself  on  lus 
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in  unavailiog  regret  for  some  paltry 
ifling  omiflflion  (the  result  of  circum* 
dy^  but  an  actual  crime  in  the  ex- 
fancy  of  the  excited  student) ;  then 
he  nighty  sleepless,  or  haunted  with 
failure,  the  examiners'  faces  distorted 
sand  mocking  shapes, — the  giving  out 
ises, — his  own  name  omitted; — and 
roke, — ^the  wasting  nightly  perspira- 
ig  his  pale  brow,  and  another  day  of 
before  him. 

time  the  consciousness  of  some  tri- 
e  plunged  him  into  despair ;  at  an- 
compliment  unwillingly  paid  to  his 
unwillingly,  for  he  seemed  disliked ; 
ad  he  offended  ?),  a  side  report,  the 
of  some  idle  fellow-collegian,  or  the 
n  of  his  tutors  (the  two  most  emi- 
Oxford  could  boast),  raised  his 
pirit  to  a  height  of  feverish  joy, — his 
jBushed,  his  pulse  rapid,  and  he  ven- 
)pe. 
.  day  arrived,  that  of  the  awful  viva 
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voce;  a  small  drizzling  rain  fell  incessantly. 
He  rose^  languid^  feverish^  and  ill ;  he  repaired 
to  the  schools,  acquitted  himself  as  might  have 
been  expected  under  such  circumstances^  and 
returncd-^espair  in  his  heart. 

However,  nothing  was  certain  as  yet.  As  he 
walked  despondingly  to  his  rooms^  he  met 
Quibble,  who  kindly  told  him  that  all  Oxford 
expected  he  would  get  his  first.  "  I  myself," 
said  he,  ^^  think  you  are  cut  out  for  a  Craven 
scholar.  Poor  fellow,  how  bowed  and  oppressed 
you  look  !  weU,  I  had  rather  be  a  straight 
pass-man  than  a  double^irsL"  And  with  this 
sally  he  departed,  to  repeat  his  ^  capital  hit  '^  as 
he  was  pleased  to  call  it,  to  some  more  willing 
ear. 

When  Meredith  was  alone  he  endeayomned 
to  coUect  his  thoughts  :  that  his  viva  voce  had 
been  in  some  respects  a  failure  he  was  too 
acute  a  scholar  not  to  feel ;  but  then  for  a  viva 
voce  allowances  were  always  made.  His  pa- 
pers, written  as  they  were  under  all  the  disad« 
vantages  of  ill  health  and  extreme  nervoutneUy 
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sen  decided  by  first-rate  scholars  to  whom 
1  shown  them  to  be  quite  ^  up  to  a  first' ; 
)  continued  pacing  his  small  room^  watch- 
3  rain  patter  down  and  the  hours  glide  by, 
tare  foiled  him,  and  sinking  on  his  so& 
into  a  deep  sleep. 
m  he  awoke  the  sun  was  shining  fiercely 

weary  eyes,  and  the  blissful  dream  of 
i  gave  way  to  the  agonizing  influence  of 
lung  moment,  which  brings  with  it  fear, 
and  the  idea  of  impending  evil.  With 
ling  of  a  wretch  led  to  execution,  he  re* 
to  the  spot  where  the  names  of  those 
.ve  distinguished  themselves  are  posted 
I  paused  at  a  little  distance, — a  crowd  of 
tien  had  assembled, — impatience  was 
height :  for  the  benefit  of  all,  one  read 
mes  aloud;  pale,  breathless,  Walter 
th  listened.  The  first  class  list  was  read, 
ard  not  his  own  name ;  the  second, — it 
t  there;  he  rushed  from  the  spot, — he 
10  more ;  though  the  next  moment,  amid 

of  indignation  and  surprise  from  the 
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assembled  hundreds^  it  appeared  in  the  tluil 
class. 

Men  who  had  never  been  deemed  worthy  to 
be  named  with  him  had  been  preferred  behe 
him ;    and  in  a  few  moments,  the  exanunoS) 
who  had  just  blasted  the  hopes  of  one  of  Ox- 
ford's worthiest  sons,  who   had  disappomtid 
the  labom^  of  a  life,  who  had  subjected  him  to 
despair  who  should  have  been  crowned  vitb 
triumph,  and  changed  the  delight  of  being  coD" 
gratulated  into  the  mortification  of  being  pitied 
sailed  self-satisfied  in  their  official  robes  thnmgk 
the  awed  and  wondering  crowd. 

Meanwhile  Walter  Meredith,  the  fieiceDeii 
of  despair  in  his  heart,  and  the  sense  d  io' 
justice  and  humiliation  firing  his  bndu,  ^ 
himself  into  the  little  scene  of  vain  vigils  md 
useless  labour.    What  avuled  it  to  himAi^ 
his  name  had  been  mentioned  with  hooonr^ 
that  the  distinction  he  loathed  would  havete^ 
hailed  with  rapture  and  worn  with  triomph  *^ 

I 

many !    It  was  not  what  he  had  aimed  ■!} 
was  not  what  he  felt  he  had  deserved;  k  ^ 
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t  he  had  sacrificed^  health,  pleasure,  all 
res  the  young,  to  obtain  :  oh,  no  ;  now 
i  sunk  with  desponding  anguish,-'now 
:  of  reckless  revenge  and  galling  sense 
tice  urged  him ; — now  he  pictured  to 
the  sneers  of  some,  the  pity  of  others, 
>  of  Julia,  the  scorn  of  those  who  hated 
!  triumph  of  others  whom  he  had  de- 

At  these  thoughts  passion  stifled  the 
'  reason;  he  could  not,  he  would  not 
he  was  in  the  mood  which  makes  mad- 
e  rushed  into  the  adjoining  room,— a 
loaded  pistols  were  in  a  case  on  his 
-table, — the  demon  of  despair  was  at 
t,  the  boiling,  hissing  blood  rushed 
I  head  and  ears,  his  blood- shot  eyes 
bom  their  sockets,  a  belt  of  fire  seemed 
ound  his  heart :   he  seized  one  of  the 

he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  glass :  as  he 
they  rested  on  the  portrait  of  his  sister 
d  her  orphan  dress,  looking  up  with 
ig  love  and  smiles  of  truth ;  a  chain  of 
ratifiil  hair  hung  by  the  picture,  with 
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the  motto^  "  Love  me  and  cherish  me,"  on  tbc 
dasp.  Oh  God !  and  who  would  bve  titf 
cherish  her  when  the  suicide  had  robbed  he 
of  the  protector,  and  brought  disgrace  1901 
her  name  ?  He  thought  over  in  rapid  bat  di 
stinct  succession  the  events  of  his  life,— tb 
long  years  that  they  had  been  all  the  worid  t 
each  other, — ^her  love,  her  unprotected  beantj 
As  he  figured  to  himself  her  anguish,  ber  dc 
spair,  his  own  disappointment  shrunk  mto 
vanity :  he  stood  humbled  and  abashed  bebf 
the  portrait  of  his  sister ;  the  dark  blood  Id 
his  brow  pale  as  marble ;  the  large  damp-drofi 
came  out  in  token  how  severe  had  been  tb 
mental  struggle ;  tears,  the  first  he  had  sbe 
for  many  years,  rose  to  his  eyes ;  he  shuddoe 
as  he  contemplated  his  late  impious  pmpoM 
Humbled  he  knelt  in  fervent  gratitude  for  ^ 
rescue,  and  the  first  warm,  zeaUnu,  i0^ 
fraught  prayer  he  had  ever  breathed^  burst  if^ 
his  lips  for  pardon,  patience,  and  protecti0> 
He  rose  from  his  knees  in  calmer  mood,  ' 
in  a  few  hours  he  was  on  his  road  home. 
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Home !  oh^  as  he  ever}'  moment  found  him- 
idf  further  from  the  scene  of  his  disappoint- 
ment, how  his  heart  seemed  to  pant  for  rest 
nd  sympathy  !  how  the  idea  of  his  quiet  home, 
of  love,  and  truth,  and  faith,  brightened  in 
eomparison  with  the  scenes  of  torture  and  in* 
JQStice  he  had  left ! 

Julia  would  only  mourn  for  his  sake;  to 
Jolia  he  would  be  dearer  than  if  he  came  in 
triumph  and  in  joy :  blessed  power  of  affec- 
tioD,  of  s]nmpathy !  He,  who  so  lately  stood  on 
tte  precipice,  ready,  eager  to  plunge  into  eter- 
1%)  now  figured  to  himself  the  joy  of  pouring 
^  sorrows  into  his  sister's  ear,  of  resting  his 
*^hing,  throbbing  temples  on  her  pure  and 
^«tant  breast. 

^^t  ever  and  anon  the  recollection  of  the 
'^^  the  sudden  blight,  the  cruel  decree, 
*^lc  his  slight  frame  with  a  convulsive  shud- 
^  >  he  shrunk  from  the  sight  of,  and  contact 
^^  two  or  three  collegians  glorying  in  a 
t^^^^^'  (which  the  Oxford  world  called  a 
**^^c'),  but  which  sent  them  boasting  and 
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glorious  to  enraptured  papas,  mammas 
for  joy^  and  sisters  awed  at  such  ^ 
genius !    and  Walter  shrank    from 
these ! 

Oh,  could  not  these  examinations  I 
ently  managed  ?  should  not  the  kindj 
mother  strengthen  her  sons  by  degrees 
not  annual  examinations  prepare  the 
candidate?  should  there  not  in  some 
an  appeal  to  a  higher  court  ?  or  must 
chance,  or  the  trepidation^  or  the  indii 
of  a  few  days^  blast  the  hopes  of  th 
and  the  labours  of  the  past }  humble  l 
sitive  scholar  before  the  successful  sm 
and  infuse  that  poison  into  the  hear 
turns  the  healthful  blood  to  gall,  anc 
men  mad  or  misanthropes  ? 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  An  banquet  de  la  yie,  infortun^  convive^ 
J'appams  an  jour,  et  je  meurs ; 
Je  meurs,  et  but  la  tombe  on  lentement  j 'arrive 
Nul  ne  viendra  yerser  des  pleura." 

Gilbert. 


«( 


Oh,  when  reflecting  on  these  truths  sublime. 
How  insignificant  do  all  the  joys. 

The  gauds  and  honours  of  the  world  appear ! 
How  vain  ambition  I" 

Henry  Kirkb  White. 


•ALTER  Meredith  was  the  descendant  of  an 
poverished  but  very  ancient  and  honourable 
^^.  The  wild  and  uncultivated  estate^  to- 
^er  with  the  irregular  and  half-ruinous 
^e  in  which  he  dwelt,  had  descended  to 
'>  and  had  been  a  scene  of  festivity  and 
^ly  pomp  in  former  times.  At  the  period 
^l^ich  we  treat,  the  gardens  (save  a  little  par- 
^   cultivated  by  Julia,  assisted  by  Silly  Si- 

^1..  II.  M 
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mon,  the  idiot  before  mentioned^)  were  orerrun 
with  weeds  and  briers ;  the  rank  and  long  grass 
grew  to  a  great  height;  the  trees,  never  thinned, 
intermingled  their  branches,  and  closely  mat- 
ted excluded  the  sun :  the  rooks  chose  the 
secluded  and  neglected  spot  for  their  metro- 
polis. Everything  around, — images  overturned 
and  buried  in  the  long  grass,  garden- seats 
overgrown  with  ivy,  former  fish-ponds  now 
become  green  dells,  paths  overrun  with  grass, 
daisies  and  groundsel,  fences  broken  down, 
fountains  which  had  ceased  to  play,  and  cattle 
straying  over  the  once  beautifully  kept  plea- 
saunce,— all  announced  former  splendour  and 
present  ruin. 

To  the  luxurious  or  the  selfish  such  a  home 
would  have  offered  little  delight ;  but  to  Walter 
Meredith,  the  house  of  his  fathers,  the  home 
of  his  childhood,  and  the  abode  of  his  sister, 
were  dearer  than  the  proudest,  costliest  man- 
sion modem  taste  could  plan,  or  boundless 
wealth  purchase. 

He  had  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  walk 
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from  the  inn  where  the  coach  stopped ;  and 

wUle  he  hurried  along  the  lanes^  fresh  with 

the  breath  of  springs  he  endeavoured  to  think 

only  of  Julia's  joy  at  this  unexpected  meeting ; 

for  the  economical   scholar  generally  denied 

bimself  the  luxury  of  an  Easter  vacation^  and 

coDtinued  in  his  close  Oxford  rooms^  when  the 

dianns  of  home  and  pleasure  had  summoned 

away  almost  all  beside. 

He  figured  to  himself  the  cheerful  fire^  the 

flighted  welcome^  the   soothing  tenderness^ 

^  the  sister's  indignation  at  the  brother's 

^ngs;  he  tried  to  keep  these  images  alive  in 

™8  mind,  that  he  might  not  dwell  on  the  me- 

■*^  of  the  chill  horrors  of  the  schools,  the 

^Id  and  searching  scrutiny,  the  unjust  decree, 

^  the  ruined  hopes.    But  when  he  had  rocked 

^  ^tated  spirit  to  rest  for  a  few  moments  by 

'^■ions  of  peace  and  love, — when  forgetfulness 

*^  poured  her  balm  into  his  heart, — suddenly 

'^  tnemory  that  it  was  passed,  the  ordeal  to 

*^ch  he  had  looked  forward  for  years ;  that  he 

^  now  nothing  to  hope,  to  prepare  for ;  that 

M  2 
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from   the  dream  of  a   life  he  had  awaken^  ^ 
to  disappointment — as  the   certainty  of  the^^a^ 
things   (exaggerated  ten-fold)  recurred  to  b-     ^ 

■ 

mind,  a  dark  flush  crossed  his  pale  brow; 
attenuated  form  trembled  violently ;  there  w 


a  choking  sensation  in  his  throat ;  and  th( 
bright  and  beautiful  eyes,  radiant  with  geniu 
which  should  have  flashed  with  triumph^ 
after  the  awful  ordeal  he  drew  near  his  hom  ^i^e, 
slowly  filled  with  tears,  for  every  one  of  whiL-s-cb 
— but  what  avails  invective  ?  in  his  heart  the  ^ 
v.as  despair ;  but,  to  his  glory  be  it  spoke  ~=^) 
there  were  no  curses. 

Oh,  to  see  him  planning  how  to  reveal  b^m^^ 
disappointment  to  Julia,  so  as  least  to  woot— ^ 
her !  those  lips,  which  should  have  told  her  -^ 
triumph,  moulding  excuses  for  failurej — ^Wah^^*' 
Meredith  seeking  sympathy  instead  of  clalTnir---^ 
congratulation ! 

He  crossed  the  broken  drawbridgCj  he  on^^' 
his  way  through  the  rank  grass;   all  aroBB — 
was  still  as  death,  an  unwonted  gloom  Bceu*^^ 
settled  there.    Walter  harried  forward :  wai  ^ 
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>t  the  reflection  of  the  harassed  state  of  his 
ind?  A  once  tame^  petted  cat  darted  past 
n,  grown  apparently  wild  and  fearful:  he 
*ew  near;  the  house-door  stood  open:  he 
^ed  in ;  all  was  still  and  dark :  the  shutters 
BTe  unopened ;  the  faint  light  issuing  from 
e  hall-door  guided  him  to  that  room  where 
5  was  wont  to  find  Julia  and  a  blazing  hearth, 
^e  hissing  um^  his  own  arm-chair,  the  warm 
axtains  closed^  and  one  welcoming  voice^  one 
ttie  spot  that  looked  like  home^  to  atone  for 
'c  sneers  of  an  unfeeling  world.  He  opened 
^^  door ;  the  shutters  were  not  closed ;  the 
^ght  showed  that  all  was  desolate  and 
^rted ;  that  most  mournful  of  objects,  the 
■^e,  where  no  fire  blazed,  but  where  a  heap 
cinders  cold  and  dim  told  of  former  light 
^  warmth;  books  left  open,  drawing  mate- 
rs scattered  about,  spring  flowers  dead  as 
Pe  in  his  heart;  a  large  cat  and  her  kittens 
^tled  in  Julia's  garden  bonnet,  in  his  own 
^-^chair ;  and,  oh !  worst  proof  of  neglect — of 
'^^t?  of  death?  or  worse? — the  little  golden 
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canaries,  stiff,  and  laid  on  their  backs  in  tl>^ 
bottom  of  the  cage^  not  one  grain  of  seed  i-^ 
their  dra\rer,  nor  one  drop  of  water  in  thi^  "^ 
fountain. 

A  horrible  idea,  an  awful  foreboding 
upon  Walter  Meredith's  mind  ;  he  rushed 
frantic  haste  up  stairs;  he  burst  into  Jnlii 
bed-room,  the  bed  was  impressed;  there 
no  sign  of  life  or  habitation  there,  save 
drawers  and  boxes  seemed  to  have  been  Ir 
hastily  open;   he  entered  every  room  in 
house,  and  met  no  one.  At  last,  in  that  adj( 
ing  the  kitchen  he  thought  he  beard  a 


!•     • 


he  called,  but  received  no  answer;  he  wentii 
There,  in  bed,  with  two  empty  bottles  ind 
glass  by  her  bedside,  (which  betrayed  how 
time  had  been  spent,)  lay  the  old 
Mad  with  anxiety,  he  went  up  to  her, 
her  by  the  shoulder,  shook  her  violently, 
wildly  asked^  '*  Where  is  Julia  ?** 

She  gazed  at  him  with  the  glassy  staie 
inebriety,  and  then  said,  *^  Give  me  somedu^*' 
to  drink !" 
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^^  To  drink  1"  shouted  Meredith : ''  by  heaven 
'V  shall  tell  me  where  my  sister  is,  or  I  will 
sake  the  base  breath  out  of  your  body/' 
^^Well  then/*  said  the  woman,  partly  so- 
lved by  his  vehemence,  '^Miss  is  gone  to  0 
nrnn^ar,**  she  added,  relapsing  into  her  stupor, 
L€l  Binkmg  agam  on  her  pillow,  « to  the  devil : 
'took  but  a  drop  to  comfort  my  old  heart, 
ne  all  alone :  give  me  something  to  drink !" 
^'To  town  !'*  exclaimed  Meredith ;   ''  great 
od!  what  can  this  besotted  wretch  mean?'' 
^€  left  her,  intending  to  seek  in  Julia's  sitting- 
^m  whether  any  letter  had  been  left  for  him : 
^  he  entered  it,  he  saw  the  face  of  Silly  Simon 
"^ng  in  at  the  open  window.      The  idiot 
^ued  a  recognition  at  his  approach,  and  said, 
n^ere's  no  welcome  for  you  now  any  way, 
^ater  Meredith." 

Salter,  who  had  sometimes  noticed  flashes 
Intelligence  in  this  poor  bewildered  crea- 
^3  particularly  when  kindly  spoken  to,  said, 
^imon,  do  you  know  where  my  sister  is 
ti«?" 
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Simon  pointed  significantly  southward,  and 
said, ''  Gone  to  the  great  city/' 

"  Who  told  you  so  ?'* 

The  idiot  laughed,  ''  May  be  I  guessed  it ; 
tf   may  be  I  heard  him  persuade  her." 

"  Him  !  who  ?  speak — I  bid  you  tell  me 
who." 

^^  Why  he  that  laughed  at  Simon  and  mock- 
ed him;  the  fox  that  stole  after  the  lamb 
when  the  shepherd  was  gone.  Look  here," 
he  said,  ^^  I  found  this  in  the  garden  ;  you  're  a 
scholar,  j'ou  can  read  it,  so  I  kept  it  for  you." 
He  held  out  a  greasy  crumpled  note.  Walter 
read  with  intense  horror : — 

^^  You  must  redeem  your  pledge,  my  own 
idolized  Julia ;  leave  these  lonely  desert  sceneii. 
Walter,  who  would  sell  thee  as  a  bond-slaTe, 
could  he  secure  thereby  a  paltry  first  class,  is 
safe  at  Oxford  for  some  time.  Come  and  show 
that  beauty  to  an  admiring  world.  Once  in 
town,  it  shall  be  as  you  wish ;  I  will  shortly 
place  the  license  in  thine  own  fair  hand ;  but 
show  some  confidence  in  my  adoring  love.     I 
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•si  but  a  month  in  town ;  Walter  will  never 

Vio^  it;  and  there  the  ceremouy  you  desire 

(^  you  need  it  still — ^if  you  will  not  learn  to 

^lieve  that  there  is  no  tie  like  love,)  can  be 

performed  privately  and  with  ease.     I  have 

taken  a  lodging  for  you  in  a  quiet  yet  central 

spot.    Come  then,  my  life,  my  love  !  come  and 

taste  the  bliss  of  pleasures  shared  with  him 

who  adores  you, — come  to  my  expectant  arms 

and  throbbing  heart ! 


:5   »> 
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'^Infernal    villain!''    ejaculated    Meredith, 

gnashing  his  teeth,  and  crumpling  the  paper  in 

his  hand ;  '^  Oh,  if  you  have  indeed  blasted  the 

fcnie  and  polluted  the  virtue  of  that  confiding 

one,  inay  this   weak  arm  be   endowed   with 

'^gth  to  avenge  her ;  and  then,  bowed  down 

^^  shame  and  anguish,  may  this  wretched 

'^  cease !     But  no,  no !    Heaven  has  not 

^''^d  thy  consummate  villany,  thou  dastard, 

^Umph  over  her  beautiful  innocence;  she 

**^  must  be  pure, — pure,  yes,  even  though 

^  ^^fe:   ignorant  of  thy  baseness,  she  may 

M  5 
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yet  be  pure.     And  angbt  dse— i 
cannot  have  dared.     Now  may 
frame  bear  me  though  thia  last^  t 
triali  before  which  all  else  fades  ii 
may  I  recover  or  avenge  her^  and  t 

He  hurried  to  his  own  room^  tc 
pocket-pistols  which  were  always 
there,  and  in  a  state  bordering  < 
his  fast  unbroken,  but  the  fever 
bearing  up  his  weak  and  attenuati 
walked  hastily  along  the  Londoi 
meeting  a  stage  going  in  that  dire 
himself  into  it,  and  gave  himself  v 
fears,  the  anguish,  and  the  drei 
geance  of  a  brother  robbed  by  n 
sister  he  adored. 

The  long  hours  of  thought  ai 
were  maddening  to  him ;  he  repr 
self  bitterly.  In  the  vain  pursuit 
bition,  now  disgusting  to  him,  1 
lected  one  who  had  no  other  g 
had  awakened  the  powers  of  he 
then  he  had  allowed  her  to  sal 
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pleased,  her  intellectual  cravings :  he  had  not 

^>uight  her  to  trust  in  Him  who  can  protect  the 

weakest;  he  had  encouraged  her  to  rely  upon 

ixnelf.    In  unavailing  regrets  he  performed 

liis  wretched  journey :  he  threw  himself  into  a 

badcney-coachj  and  drove  to  the  hated  dwelling 

'erigDated  in  Sullivan's  note.     He  was  told 

ttat  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  were  at  the  Opera. 

*  Mr,  and  Mrs.* — ^then  it  might  yet  be  well ! 

He  said  he  would  wait  for  them.    The  young 

sir!  who  answered  the  door  seemed  somewhat 

twilling,  but  feared  to  oppose  one  who  looked 

^  resolved  and  ghastly.    She  showed  him  up 

*^>ir8,  and,  saying  they  were  expected  in  every 

Anient,  she  closed  the  door  and  left  him  to 

himself. 

A.  bright  fire  burned  in  the  grate ;  the  rooms 
''*'«  dqrantly  furnished :  he  loathed  a  splen- 
®^*^  ^hich  might  be  the  price — but  no : — how 
*<^W  he  face  the  villain  ?  To  irritate  him  by 
^®P»cion  were  imprudent,  if  they  were  married ; 
^'^  ^'  they  were  not,  it  might  tempt  them  to 
^^^^  the  fact.  It  was  a  case  of  life  and  death ; 
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no  time  to  stand  upon  punctilios :  the  door  of 
an  adjoining  room  stood  open ;  he  determined 
to  retire  there  for  a  few  minutes,  to  learn  if 
possible  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  by 
their  manner  towards  each  other.  He  had 
scarcely  decided  on  this  step,  when  the  sound 
of  a  carriage  and  a  double  knock  announced 
tb.em  :  his  heart  beat  audibly ;  he  heard  a  light 
step,  the  well-known  step  of  Julia,  followed  by 
a  man's  tread ;  the  maid  opened  the  door. 
*'  See,  Julia,"  said  Sullivan,  **  how  vain  were 
your  fears  ;  there  is  no  one  here  after  aU.*' 

"  Then,"  observed  the  girl,  "  I  suppose  he 
was  tired  of  waiting :  he  seemed  in  a  great 
hurry ;"  and  she  left  the  room. 

^^  Who  could  it  be?"  said  Julia  in  a  trem- 
bling tone. 

"  Who,  love  ?  what  matters  it  who  ?  Jasper, 
come  to  pay  me  the  hundred  I  won  last  night, 
or  Johnson  to  beg  for  a  supper.  Why  is  my 
love  so  pale  ?  come  to  the  fire,  dearest : — these 
London  gaieties  weary  my  village  beauty." 

She  drew  near  to  the  fire :  it  threw  a  bright 
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t  on  her  beautiful  figure  :  Walter  from  the 
irroom  could  see,  and  see  with  horror,  that 
was  splendidly  attired ;  her  rich  cbesnut 
Aj  erst  floating  on  her  shoulders,  were  mo- 
ly  gathered  up  and  braided  with  pearls.  A 
kmable  dress  gave  a  style  to  her  beauty 
hich  Walter  shuddered ;  her  ears,  her  arms, 
neck  were  hung  with  jewels,  but  she  looked 
cted;  and  sinking  on  an  ottoman  at  SuUi- 
3  feet,  she  rested  her  arm  on  bis  knee,  and 
Hi  up  into  his  face  with  eyes  so  full  of 
•St  tearful  tenderness,  that  Walter  thought 
oold  not  be  guilty  and  look  thus, 
from  their  conversation  he  found  she  was 
e,  he  meant  to  leave  the  room  by  a  door 
ti  he  had  ascertained  opened  on  the  stair^ 
and  never  intrude  on  them  again. 
Well,  love,"  said  Sullivan, "  did  I  overrate 
Italian  opera  ?  had  you  dreamt  of  aught  so 
tching  as  Grisi,  so  thrilling,  so  mellifluous 
er  voice  ?  could  you  not  fancy  that  Ta- 
^  is  Terpsichore  herself?  Tell  me,  my 
'  Julia,  what  change  is  this  ? — why,  every 
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eye  was  fixed  on  you  but  now ;  that  pale  ch» 
was  bright  as  Hebe's,  and  my  Kttle  rustic  k 
put  to  shame  the  choicest  beauties  of  the  di 
The  Duke  of  D  must  have  made  his  er 

ache  with  gazing,  and  the  young  Lord  S— 
would  have  fought  me  for  your  sake  on  f 
slightest  pretext :  why,  you  even  won  P — 
from  the  contemplation  of  his  white  hand  a 
diamond-ring.  Was  it  not  a  scene  of  triump 
Julia  r" 

Julia  shook  her  head ;  ^'  I  am  thinking 
Walter  should  return  home  and  find  me  gone 

"  Well,"  said  Sullivan  sharply,  "  the  boo 
worm  would  not  miss  you :  a  folio  he  mig 
miss,  but — " 

^'  Oh,  what  injustice  you  do  him !  he  is  tl 
kindest,  dearest,  best — may  Heaven  forgive  i 
for  deserting  his  home  !  I  cannot  forpve  m 
self.  Hear  me!''  she  exclaimed,  passionate 
clasping  her  hands  :  ^^  you  talk  to  me  of  pie 
sure, — pleasure  !  I  have  lost  even  peace.  Tl 
blushes  you  deemed  of  triwnph,  were  those  • 
burning  shame.    Every  eye  I  met  seemed  1 
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me;   I  felt  unworthy  to  be  seated 

pure,  the  virtuous.     O  Sullivan ! 

^<l8  of  bold,  painted  wretches  I  shudder 

upon  are  better  than  I  am ;  my  place 

>^Dng  them :   necessity  has  made  them 

►ut  I— oh,  God  !  oh,  God  !  I—" 

^U,  you  have  loved,  my  Julia." 

^ved !  yes,  yes,  I  have  loved;  I  do  love ; 

jO^i  ^Villivan,  must  I  plead,  must  I  entreat  you 

%P  ^^Ueem  your  solemn  vows, — to  make  that 

\ov^  ^  lawful,  happy  love  ?  how  often  have  you 

»^^^H  it !   Think  you,  I  were  here  now,  but  be- 

*^  I  trusted  in  those  vows  ?  you  must,  you 

^*  redeem  them."     Here  Walter,  who  at  the 

I     "^^d  of  Julia's  voice  had  sunk  overpowered  on 

^^  bed  against  which  he  leaned,  endeavoured 

^  Hiove :   horror  and  despair  kept  him  rooted 

^  the  spot;  he  was  under  the  sort  of  spell 

^ch  seems  to  paralyze  one  in  a  dream ;  and 

^ugh  he  could  see  and  hear  all  that  passed, 

1^  could  not  move  or  speak.     Julia  continued, 

<ad  irtth  tears ;  "  My  love,  I  have  in  that  box 

^e  ficense,  which,  when  you  placed  it  in  my 
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haiid,  you  swore  to  use  the  day  after  the  fatal 
evening  that  brought  me  here.  There  can  be 
no  publicity,  dearest !  Your  creditors,  as  you 
fear,  cannot  take  alarm  at  your  marr}'ing  a  por- 
tionless girl :  to  secure  you  against  such  danger 
I  gave  you  all  I  possessed — all  dear  Walter's 
gifts — to  purchase  a  special  license ;  and  that 
seemed  to  remove  all  your  fears.  And  I  have 
lived  in  hopes  and  fears — indeed  I  have,  dear- 
est ! — these  two  most  wretched  weeks,  and  j'et 
your  pledge  is  unredeemed.  See,  see  !  there  is 
a  light  in  Mr.  Latour*s  window  :  he  is  up.  Oh, 
love  !  idol  of  my  heart !  let  him  be  summoned 
now.  Oh  !  since  you  told  me  that  a  clergyman 
lodged  there,  I  have  watched  day  and  night  his 
goings-out  and  comings-in ;  for  he  could  restore 
me  to  myself  and  to  my  brother." 

^^  Take  care,  Julia  !"  said  Sullivan  evasively : 
'^  I  shall  grow  jealous  if  I  find  you  watching  so 
closely  the  movements  of  such  a  handsome  fel- 
low as  Latour.  But  be  not  impatient,  dearest. 
Town  does  not  suit  you :  return  home  to- 
morrow ;  and  as  soon  as  I  can  settle  the  affairs 
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thai  now  harass  me^  I  will  claim  you  as  my 
bride:  do,  my  love  !** 

'^ Bo  what?"  she  almost  shrieked^  starting 
to  her  feet:  *^  Pollute  the  threshold  of  my  bro- 
ws house !  become  a  serpent  to  sting  him 
^hs  cherished  me  !  make  the  former  home 
V  my  poor  mother  the  abode  of  a  lost  one! 
'^  the  sanctity  of  my  brother's  hearth  ! 
^Divu),  I  would  rather  this  wretched  frame 
^^  coDsumed  by  slow  fire ;    I  would  rather 
^  earth  should  receive  me  yet  warm  and  con- 
^8;  that  the  earth-worms  should  prey  upon 
^  living  heart  j  ay,  I  would  rather  even  herd 
^th  the  loathsome  and  accursed  beings  I  blush 
to  name,  than  that  he  who  has  been  more  than 
^%  brother,  friend  to  me,  should  press  a 
''^''oted  being  in  ignorance  to  his  heart,  and 
*  3^ay  the  tears  whose  source  is  guilt !" 
''^lia!"    said    Sullivan    doggedly,    ^*  you 
^^  have  thought  of  these  things  before :  this 
^^1«88  love  for  a  brother  whose  neglect  is 
^^t>ial,  who  left  you  at  all  hours  to  my  care. 
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this  spaniel-like  return  of  love  for  indifferenc 
is  little  encouragement  to  a  lover's  devotion." 

**  To  your  care  !  He  trusted  you, — you  hiw 
betrayed  that  trust ;  I  trusted  you, — ^you  \mt 
deceived  me.  Richard,  that  license, — ^whydid 
you  then  obtain  it  ?  I  demand  that  you  liilSl 
your  solemn  vows  now,  ere  the  light  depart 
from  yonder  window/' 

^^  Nay,  my  lovely  Julia,"  said  Sullivan  taust- 
ingly,  ^^  it  is  a  new  thing  for  t]ie  vanquiihd 
to  make  conditions ;  that  license !  I  saw  jo* 
had  set  your  heart  on  it, — nothing  would  coo- 
tent  my  romantic  little  friend  but  a  special  B* 
cense,  like  the  heroines  in  novels.  My  syattD 
is,  every  one  to  his  taste :  I  would  rather  haf< 
spent  your  money  in  some  other  b&uUe; 
grudged  it  confoundedly  for  that  stupid  pai<3 
ment ;  nor  should  I  have  procured  it,  had  I V 
seen  that  nothing  but  its  possession  could  q0 
your  mind.  When  we  reached  town  it  was  ^ 
late  to  seek  a  parson  ;  for  what  has  hi^pen^ 
why  reproach  me  ?    Are  you  not  trained  ft* 
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the  cradle  to  believe  men  false  and  doubt  their 
W;  and  do  you  marrel  that  you  have  found 
^heni  so?  Now  listen,  Julia;  it  is  my  wish  ever 
io  befriend  and  cherish  you ;  but  scenes  like 
liese  have  a  strange  power  of  weakening  the 
m  that  beauty  inspires.  Like  a  sensible  girl, 
1 1  have  ever  found  you,  make  the  best  of  an 
mpradence  that  frigid  virtue  may  condemn, 
nt  which  youth  and  passion  excuse ;  think  no 
Qore  at  present  of  an  irrevocable  tie,  but  try, 
ove,  to  bind  my  heart  to  thine  by  gentleness 
Ad  confidence :  the  time  may  come  when  you 
^  have  a  greater  claim  on  my  name,  and 
ben—" 

"  Not  then,  but  now— now — ^monster !  false, 
wonting  monster !  I  demand,  as  a  right,  the  ful- 
>hKnt  of  vows  so  solemnly  pledged." 

"  And  I,"  said  Sullivan  sneeringly,  quite  ofiF 

^  guard,  ^^  annul  them  with  a  counter  vow, 

^or  to  unite  myself  to  one,  who,  having  failed 

*^  her  own  honour,  might  be  equally  un- 

'*ul  of  mine." 

* 

^^  a  few  moments  Julia  stood  like  a  statue ; 
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pale,  with  lips  apart,  and  clapped  hands.  ^ 
last  she  sprang  forwards ;  '^  Oh,  unsay  thoe 
cruel  words,  Sullivan  :  they  will  kill  me !  1  de 
serve  it  all,  but  not  from  you.  Great  6ol 
support  me.  Sullivan,  those  taunts  will  kil 
me  !" — and  she  burst  into  an  agony  of  tean. 

*^  Well  then,  why  provoke  me  beyond  endu- 
rance, love  ?  did  you  not  call  your  too  devotee 
lover  a  monster  ?  forgive  me,  Julia :  let  me  kifi 
away  those  tears  ;  rest  thy  head  on  this  breast;' 
and  he  flung  his  arms  round  her.  She  giid^ 
through  them,  and  fell  at  his  feet. 

'*  Sullivan,"  she  exclaimed  in  low,  hvLtO 
accents,  "  my  guilt  is  over-punished  ;  you  b' 
spurned  and  taunted  me ;  for  your  sake  I  b 
lost  fame  and  name  and  home.  Oh,  the  j^ 
justice  you  can  do  me— do  not  withhold  it ! 
you  hope  for  sleep  by  night,  for  peace  by  A 
for  long  life  and  a  portion  in  heaven,  br« 
not  the  heart  that  has  trusted  you.  Let  i 
the  orphan  you  have  betrayed  be  an  outci 
on  the  world  :  home  I  never  will  return  unli 
as  a  wife.     Oh,  dearest !"  and  she  adzed  1 
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hands, "  let  me  lie  down  to-night  a  happy  bride^ 
tod  to-morrow  I  will  leave  this  spot,  and  be  to 
jou  all  that  gratitude,  that  love,  that  devotion 
cu  make  a  woman ;  never  will  I  intrude  un- 
I  idcome,  but  watch  thee,  tend  thee, — ay,  serve 
thee;  only  restore  me  to  virtue.  See  how  my 
ODce  proud  spirit  bows  to  thee,  love !  we  have 
indeed  changed  places  now  !  all  that  has  passed 
maybe  unknown,  dearest.  I  will  not  rise  until 
jouaay,  *  Be  happy  !'" 

**Then,''  said  Sullivan,  infuriated,  and  tearing 

Wmaelf  away,  "  there  you  will  remain  for  ever." 

But  at  this  moment  Walter  Meredith,  who 

'firing  the  last  scene  had  remained  rooted,  as 

^have  said,  paralyzed  with  despair  and  horror, 

^'^barst  into  the  room.    The  sight  of  Julia — 

Us  Julia— on  her  knees  to  her  seducer,  sudden- 

V  unlocked  the  icy  fetters  with  which  horror 

^  enchained  his  limbs ;  wild  and  boundless 

hry  rekindled  the  energies  fraternal  anguish 

had  paralyzed.    The  fire  of  his  eyes,  the  flush 

n/  his  cheek,  and  the  excitement  of  his  whole 

ippearauce  made  the  coward  heart  of  Sullivan 
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quail ;  while  Julia^  like  a  kneeling  statue,  g- 
but  moved  not. 

Sullivan's  pale  cheek  grew  paler,  anc 
knees  trembled,  as  he  marked  the  pistols  W 
hands  of  the  avenging  brother ;  he  endeavc 
to  cry  out,  as  Walter  darting  forwards  se. 
him  with  an  iron  grasp  by  the  collar.  We  h 
said  that  the  student  was  tall,  and  might  he 
been  strong,  had  he  not  ruined  his  health  i 
over-exertion :  at  this  moment  rage,  despair,  r 
venge,  nerved  his  arm ;  and  Sullivan,  from  th 
specimen  of  his  strength^  decided  in  his  ov 
mind  that  resistance  were  unavailing.  E 
tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth ;  he  tf 
to  move  towards  the  bell;  Meredith  intercep 
him,  laid  the  pistols  on  a  table,  and  in  a  hoi 
hurried  voice,  said^ — 

^^  I  come  not  here  to  take  your  coward- 
on  terms  of  vantage ;  I  come  to  seek  satisJ 
tion  for  the  deadliest  of  wrongs— I  am  no 
sassin.  I  give  you  an  option ;  either  cons 
this  moment  to  marry  the  woman  you  have 
trayed,  or  take  your  place  at  that  table;,  i 
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instant  give  me  the  poor  satisfaction  that 

ins.    This  very  moment  choosey   for  at 

listance  we  may  reckon  on  your  death  and 

.    Tes,  your  bride  is  death  or  Julia !    Is 

ot  fairer  than  her  rival  ?"  he  wildly  added : 

no  demur ;  your  name^  base^  degraded — 

ded  as  it  is  by  you-— is  better  than  the 

ou  have  decreed  her ;  fah  !  I  cannot  give 

trance.     Enrage  me  not,''  he  added  fu- 

If :   ^^  I  cannot  answer  for  myself;   one 

,— yes,  or  no  ?     Do  you  consent  ?" 

Qivan  glanced  at  the  pistols  and  trembled. 

peak !"  said  Meredith,  ^'  or  let  this  answer 

ee." 

To,  no;  I  consent." 

Cove  not  then.    You,  wretched  girl,  rise  !*' 

rose. 

Inhere  is  this  license  ? "  She  pointed  to  the 

Vhere  is  the  key  ?"    It  was  not  at  hand, 
fo  matter,"  he  exclaimed,  stamping  on  the 
in  ivory  one,  of  most  curious  workman- 
;  it  was  shivered  to  atoms.    He  took  out 
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the  license^  and  kicked  away  the  costly  fra 
ments.     He  rang  the  bell  violently. 

^^  Go  this  moment/'  hesaidto  the  scaredma 
who  had  admitted  him^  ^^  go^  with  Mr.  Sullivan 
compliments,  to  Mr.  Latour, — ^there,  at  tk 
house  opposite,  where  you  see  a  light^—ai 
beg  him  to  step  here  on  an  affair  of  life  ai 
death  ;  go  !'* — and  she  hurried  off. 

**  And  now,"  he  said,  *'  dream  not  of  o 
cape ;"  for  he  had  marked  Sullivan's  eye  toi 
restlessly  to  the  door ;  ^^  hence  you  pass  ^ 
but  at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  one  or  both.  F 
you,  poor  weeping  fool^  keep  your  tearft  ^ 
after-life ;  you  will  need  them ;  but  bear  yO 
self  now  like  the  bride  of  a  chosen  lover." 
placed  himself  at  the  door^  and  unfolding 
license  ran  his  eye  over  it. 

Julia  sat^  her  face  buried  in  her  ban 
sobbing  convulsively ;  Sullivan,  pale  as  dei 
biting  his  nether  lip,  and  ever  and  anon  gl 
cing  towards  the  door.  Presently  Latour 
rived :  he  was  the  amiable  Oxonian  whom 
have  already  mentioned :    since  we  last  i 
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in  ke  ktd  taken  orders.  With  quick  tact  he 
comprehended  at  a  glance  the  situation  of  the 
[  futksj  tnd  his  benevolent  heart  rejoiced  at 
&  idea  of  saving  so  lovely  a  young  creature  as 
Jolia  from  disgrace  and  ruin  5  he  had  been  in- 
Mucfd  to  her^  and  her  sorrow  had  deeply 
interested  him. 

^Mr,  Latour,"  said  Meredith  hurriedly, 
^you  will  excuse  my  entering  into  details ; 
^  lady  is  my  sister ;  her  being  here  will  ex- 
plain to  you  my  request,  that  you  will  fulfil  the 
^^es  of  all  parties  by  an  immediate  perform- 
ance af  the  marriage  ceremony.  Who  is  in  the 
^OBfie?''  he  said  to  the  wondering  maid. 
^*Only  my  two  fellow-servants,  sir." 
"CaUthemup." 

In  came  a  greasy  cook  and  a  pretty  house- 
^^d,  blushing  and  simpering,  and  hastily  ar- 
'^^^bg  a  best  cap  just  slipped  on. 

I^atour,  too  kind-hearted  and  well-bred  to 

^d  to  Julia's  anguish,  went  through  the  cere- 

^^ny  briefly  but  impressively.     Julia  hung 

^*^^^n  her  head ;  her  cheeks  burned,  and  large 

Vol.  II.  N 
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tears  fell  from  her  eyes  ;  but  her  blushes  ^^ 
not  the  half-modesty  half-triumphant  bhshes  ^^ 
the  happy  bride, — they  were  the  scorduDg  hoc' 
of  shame  and  anguish  :  her  tears,  oh !  tfaeyneff 
not  the  April  tears  fair  eyes  often  shed  at  waA 
an  hour :  they  were  the  scalding  drops  of  x^ 
morse  and  disgrace. 

It  was  over ;  the  signatures  had  been  alExed, 
— the  cook's  trembling  cross,  the  houscmttl'i  ^ 
crooked  ^^  Mary  Webb,''  and  the  young  gill'* 
blotted,  round  **  Jane  Stubbs."  Latour  rdbd 
the  handsome  fee  Meredith  would  fain  have 
forced  upon  him,  kindly  took  the  bride's  bon- 
ing and  trembling  hand,  and  with  tearfiil  ejtf 
attempted  a  congratulation,  which  died  upoB 
his  lips.  He  placed  it  in  the  cold^  duDB? 
grasp  of  Sullivan,  accepted  the  charge  of  the 
license,  and  warmly  pressing  Meredith's  btfA 
said,  ^'  Command  me  at  any  time  and  under*? 
circumstances :"  he  then  feelingly  withdief- 

He  was  no  sooner  gone  than  Sullifan  10* 
^*  I  suppose,  Mr.  Meredith^  you  will  no  Vffi 
object  to  my  exit.    I  shall  not  retoin  uotil  I 
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am  ooDTUoed  that  yoa  have  left  my  house  :  I 
beg  to  gire  joa  my  permission  to  persuade  my 
mUe  to  sccompany  you." 

He  took  ap  his  hat, — he  reached  the  door  : 

Jilift  nuhed  to  it— endeavoured  to  detain  him, — 

Qogbt  him  by  the  arm,  and  entreated  him  at 

'^  to  tell  her  when  he  would  return.  He  looked 

'^  her  with  a  cold,  sinister  expression,  and 

•■•wered,  **  When  you  have  left  this  house."' 

She  sank  on  her  knees,  and  said,  ^^  At  least 

^  not  leave  me  in  anger." 

'*  In  anger  !  oh,  no;  in  all  courtesy;"  and 
^  laughed.  Then  tearing  himself  from  her 
^^sp,  he  rushed  down  stairs ;  she  heard  the 
^«et-door  open  and  close  after  him, — ^he  was 
Hie.  The  brother  and  sister  were  alone  :  for 
vine  time  both  were  silent ;  at  last,  in  a  hollow 
^ice  Walter  said,  '^  Julia,  will  you  prepare  to 
ccompany  me  ? " 

She  rose  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  draw- 
^B  near  said,  ^^  I  cannot  leave  him, — at  least 

otthus." 

n2 
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**  Leave  him  !**  exclaimed  Walter  in  a  tms- 
voice ;  "  no,  it  is  he  who  has  left  you, — cowar 
villain  as  he  is  !  Oh,  Julia,  do  not  confirm  £ 
that  moralists  have  said  of  the  spaniel-temp 
of  thy  sex  :  leave  the  sinful  abode  of  the  d& 
tard  who  has  spumed  you ;  come  back  to  tl 
home  of  one  who  will  shelter  you  from  tl 
sneers  of  a  condemnhig  world.  Oh,  JuEa 
how  could  you  deceive  me  ?  he  spoke  not  tnd 
that  wretch,  whose  ver)'  soul  is  made  of  He 
I  do,  I  ever  have  loved  you  better  than  ami 
tion,  better  than  fame ;  and  when  the  one  w 
disappointed  and  the  other  denied, — for,"  I 
added,  with  a  melancholy  attempt  to  smi! 
^^  the  honours  I  aimed  at  I  have  not  achieve 
— I  call  God  to  witness,  the  thought  of  Ju 
saved  me  from  desperation,  and  I  hurried  hot 
to  iind  that  she  too  had  deceived  me." 

^*  Brother !  dearest  brother !  oh,  is  it  indc 
Ko  ?  and  while  you  were  undergoing  that  pi 
tracted  ordeal,  while  your  hopes  were  blafti 
was  your  wretched   sister   heaping  up  yi 
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vos^^  of  anguish?   Oh,  forgive  her!  bitter 
has  been  her  own  reward/' 

'^Ido  forgive  you,  Julia,  on  condition  that 
joo  leave  this  dastard's  home.  Come  !" — and 
k  tried  to  raise  her  from  her  knees,  and  to 
brce  ber  along  with  him. 

'^  Walter,   it  is  in   vain ;    I   cannot  desert 


"Then,"  said  Walter,  "  farewell :  may  God 
fcigiFe  you  1  '* 

She  tried  to  detain  him, — ^he  struggled  to  get 
fee:   "Only  say  you  forgive  me!"  she   re- 
peated, as  with  a  last  effort  he  broke  from  her. 
"I  do,"  he  fEuntly  murmured ;  but  he  moved 
M  on.    O  God  !  he  sinks  on  the  ground, — 
Uood  issues  in  torrents  from  his  mouth, — his 
^  is  as  the  face  of  the  dead  :  the  long  con- 
^  has  proved  too  much  for  the  weak  frame. 
Hie  has  burst  a  blood-vessel  in  the  lungs, 
*id  the   bright  scarlet  blood   pours   so   pro- 
""•ely  forth  that  death  seems  frightfully  iiie- 
^ble. 
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Julia  fell  on  her  knees  beside  him, 
his  head,  shrieked  wildly  for  help,  poui 
a  wailing,  passionate  as  that  of  a  motl: 
her  dying  child.  "Walter,  beloved  \ 
I  will  follow  thee  to  the  world's  end ! 
never  see  him  more,  if  you  will  live  ax 
me,  dearest !  O  God,  preserve  him  V 

It  was  an  awful  sight :  the  pale,  iv 
form  of  Walter  Meredith  stretched  on  tl 
— the  masses  of  dark  brown  hair,  damp  ^ 
anguish  of  his  mind,  waving  over  hi 
pale  brow,^the  hollow  eyes,  half-sl 
glazed, — the  white  lips  apart,  and  the  s 
stream  still  flowing, — Julia  bending  ov 
pale  as  himself,  her  eyes  distended  with 
her  white  lips  quivering, — ^her  fair  bosi 
arms,  and  her  white-satin  dress  all  i 
clotted  with  her  brother's  blood.  Her 
brought  the  servants  to  the  spot :  in  a  i 
ments  a  surgeon  was  by  his  side ;  to  Jn 
coherent  but  passionate  questions,  he  ai 
solemnly  and  calmly  that  his  recovery  v 
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l«ih^^9  and  that  great  quiet  and  care  were 

They  placed  him  on  Julia's  bed ;  the  usual 
remedies  were  applied;  but  it  was  evident, 
faffl  the  exhausted  state  of  the  patient  and 
tke  profiise  loss  of  bloody  that  there  was  little 
or  DO  hope.  The  surgeon,  who  lived  close 
ijf  promised  to  return  at  a  moment's  notice ; 
uid  urging  Julia  to  change  her  dress,  and 
>t  least  lie  down  on  the  sofa,  he  departed. 

Oh,  who  shall  paint  her  anguish,  her  re- 
■Dorse,  as  sitting  down  in  festal  robes,  all 
Mned  with  blood,  shrouding  herself  behind 
^  curtains  of  Walter's  bed,  she  took  an 
iwfiil  survey  of  the  past, — ^thought  over  her 
bother's  matchless  love,  his  long  devotion, 
tt  unceasing  kindness,  his  cruel  disappoint- 
•^t,  and  hep— oh  trebly  cruel,  trebly  cursed 
'Bertion !  Chill,  trembling,  haunted  with  mad- 
ding fears  and  sickening  regrets,  she  sat 
^hbg  the  scarcely  audible  breath  of  her 
^ther.    Now  her  blood  froze,  for  she'  thought 

had  ceased  to  breathe;   now   it  ran   like 
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wild-fire  through  her  veins,  for  she  am 
hear  him  sigh.  Before  this  real,  awfid  c 
lamity,  how  odious^  how  fake,  how  loai 
some  seemed  all  eonnected  with  Snllinu 
Oh,  to  secure  the  life  of  Walter,  bow  glad 
would  she  now  sacrifice  her  own  and  her  fa) 
lover's  !  And  this  distracted,  trembling,  bur 
ing,  weeping  being  is  a  bride  !  mockery  \  fieo 
might  celebrate  such  nuptials  in  heQ.  H 
bridal  cup  overflows  with  the  blood  of  her  br 
ther !  her  bridal  couch^-oh,  it  might  be  1 
bier ! 

The  clock  struck  three.    JuHa  started, 
the  sound  had  roused  Walter ;  he  spoke,-—! 
oh  !  his  voice  how  awfully  changed,  how  1 
low,  how  sepulchral ! 

*^  Julia  !"  he  said  in  a  very  low  tone.    J 
sobbed,  and  gently  took  his  hand.     ^^Do 
weep,  Julia  !  or  if  you  do,  let  it  be  for  youn 
but  rejoice  for  me.    Tou  lose  one,  Julia,  i 
might  have  loved  you  more  judiciously, 
could  not  have  loved  you  better." 

"  Better  I  oh,  no }  you  have  been— will  b 
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to  mc  niore  than  father^  lover^  husband :  but 
do  not  apeak  now,  dearest, — your  life  depends 
on  quiet" 

'^No^  Julia,  no;    my  hours,  nay,  my   mi- 
nutes are  numbered ;  let  me  then  employ  them 
**  I  list.    And  first  let  me  tell  you,  that  from 
^J  soul  I  forgive  you :  the  fault  was  partly 
8unej  I  taught  you  to  depend  on  reason — hu- 
'Ban  reason ;  I  told  you  not  of  faith — alas  !  I 
W\r  not  then  the  God  who  has  since  revealed 
iimself  to  me."     Here  he  paused  for  a  few 
'^ments,   his   voice   exhausted,   but   his   lips 
''loving  in  prayer. 
'^  I  now  almost  doubt,"  he  then  faintly  said, 
whether  I  have  done  well  to  listen  to  the  voice 
^  Worldly  honour,  and  bind  thee  to  that  danger- 
'^^  man ;  but,  Julia,  there  is  one  can  save, — seek 
^^ — pray  to  him — he  will  not  desert ! "  After  a 
^W"  moments,  he  continued,  but  with  effort,  "  At 
*^^H  hour,  how  vain,  how  paltry  seem  the  hopes, 
^^  pursuits  I  have  lived  and  am  about  to  die 
^^  !     My  Julia,  the  little  property  I  have  is 
*^e;   return   to  the   home  where   we  were 

N  5 
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once  happy,  and  let  the  memory  of  yoor 

fated  brother  only  urge  you  to  love  and  wrr^ 

the  Saviour  he  so  long  forgot^  but  who  in 

anguish  has  not  forgotten   him."     He  san  ^^ 

back  exhausted;  and  in  a  few  minutes 

tinued^  more  faintly  still,  '"Above  all,  loi 

never,  never  fancy  that  you  had  aught  in  ihr 

my  early  death :  I  have  long  had  warnings 

foolishly  neglected :    I  believe  that  my  fra= 

trated  and  profitless  ambition  has  sapped 

existence.    It  will  one  day  be  sweet  to  you  "^ 

remember  that  on  his  death-bed  your  brotl^^ 

declared  your  unfortunate  step  had  no  act^'' 

share  in  his  death." 

By  this  time  Julia,  on  her  knees  by  the  b^ 
side,  her  face  buried  in  the  quilt,  was  aobb^ 
in  uncontrollable  anguish. 

Walter  added, ''  I  have  but  one  wish  no'^ 
send  for  Latour;    I  would  once  in  zeal  a^ 
faith  receive  that  cup  and  eat  that  bread 
often  coldly  taken.    Tou  will  join  me,  Julia  ? 

Latour  came  promptly. 

Walter,  supported  by  pillows,  received  tk 
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blessed  symbols :  his  mind^  like  a  lamp  about 
to  be  extinguished^  blazed  brightly  for  a  mo- 
meot :  ]ie  motioned  to  Julia  to  communicate^ 
""^tly  saidy   **0  Julia,  bear  this  hour  in 
nuod!  God  bless  you,  Latour !  God  bless  you, 
Booster !  blessed  Jesus^-/*  He  fell  back ;  his 
^closed;  Julia  thought  he  slept:   Latour, 
Biore  experienced  in  death-bed  scenes,  scarce 
^onr  thai  the  spirit  had  passed  away,  for  it  had ; 
^passed  so  calmly,— the  smile  was  on  the  lips, 
^  &ce  was  as  the  face  of  a  saint, 

Here  lay,  in  the  first  flower  of  youth,  one  of 
^  many  victims  the  present  system  offers  up 
to  an  ambition,  boundless  as  the  realms  of 
science, — to  be  distinguished  for  attainments, 
^'itlioat  which  many  obtain  the  high  places  all 
ore  trying  for,  and  with  which  many  sink  into 
insignificance^  and  are  seen  only  in  the  Uni- 
versity calendar,  and  heard  of  only  within  the 
prcdncts  of  their  College ;  but  which,  aimed 
>t  and  not  attained,  blast  the  prospects,  em- 
^W  the  existence,  ay,  often  demand  the  life, 
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of  those  pale-eyed  votaries  who  indeed  "kcef 
unhallow'd  watch  while  others  sleep!" 

It  is  the  worst,  becaa£»e  the  most  protncuA 
of  martyrdoms.  Years  of  slow  torture,  a  ^ 
robbed  of  its  morning,  the  fireshness  of  th 
soul  dried  up,  and  the  young  blood's  livel] 
current  checked,  and  sent  by  vigils  andun 
wholesome  toil  and  confinement  slowly,  1% 
gingly  through  the  veins, — and  then  a  life  <i 
:$uffering,  or  an  early  grave  !  Look  at  hiffl}  J 
who  have  wronged  him :  does  he  provoke  ^ 
now  ?  that  eye  no  l<Miger  flashes  resentio^ 
for  unfeeling  injustice ; — those  lips,  they  ^ 
not  the  unbidden  sneer  at  the  flippant  and  ^ 
answerable  sally  which  comes  with  the  gr 
it  would  from  the  headsman  to  the  condemn 
You  robbed  him  of  a  future  here:  but  i 
that  smile  !  it  tells  of  a  future, — now  perhap 
present  eternity  with  him,  and  over  which  y 
had  no  power.  The  tear  glitters  on  the  lo 
lashes  like  dew  on  the  cypress^  but  it  is  r 
the  tear  of  classical  vanity  wounded ;  it  ii  i 
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tai  of  repentance  that  such  vanities  ever  had 
too  much  power.  And  those  pale  lips^  to 
^ich  the  crabbed  quotation,  the  heathen 
ottxim,  and  the  profane  ode  were  more  fami- 
liar than  the  prayer  of  truth,  they  were  forgotten 
when  that  prayer  prevailed ; — those  lips,  their 
Ittt  movement  was  a  Saviour's  name  ! 

There  he  lay,  calm,  pale,  pure,  holy ;  the 
long  and  almost  transparent  hands  upraised 
ttd  stiff;  the  cold  rigidity  of  marble  was  over 
^  tall  form.  How  beautiful  even  in  death ! 
^  stain  of  earth  upon  his  brow,  a  heavenly 
■nrile  upon  his  lips, 

"  How  soft,  how  pure,  how  calmly  seal'd. 
The  first,  last  look  by  death  reveard !" 

^tour  led  Julia  away;  but  when  in  the 
^^^t  delicate  and  tender  manner  he  hinted  that 

>a8  over,  she  rushed  to  Walter's  bedside, 
*^le  caught  his  now  stiflF  and  icy  hands, — 
^  knelt,  she  prayed,  she  almost  raved ;    deaf 

entreaties,  incapable  of  even  understiinding 
^m,  the  foggy,  gray,  London  morning  found 
^^,  still  in  her  blood-stained  dress,  kneeling 
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by  Walter's  body,  Latour  still  by  her  side.  At 
length,  overcome  by  the  violence  of  her  grief, 
her  head  sunk  on  the  cold  breast  where  it  had 
BO  often  nestled  in  love  and  sport,  her  senses 
deserted  her,  and  by  Latour's  order  the  ser- 
vants conveyed  her  to  another  bed. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"  Until  this  moment  a  mist  appeared  to  have  hung 
over  the  landscape  of  life,  hiding  like  a  veil  the  past  and 
liitare,  and  showing  only  the  limited  horizon  of  the  pre- 
sent. A  strong  wind  from  the  great  ocean  of  eternity 
had  now  cleared  away  this  mist,  opening  a  view  back- 
ward and  forward,  boundless  and  appalling." 

Maroarbt  Raybnscroft. 

"  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Vale  of  Cashmere  ?" 
Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Oxford  Commemo- 
ration of  1834 — its  installation^  its  grandees^ 
its  visitors  of  all  kinds^  its  mirth,  its  f^tes^ 
balls,  concerts,  d^eunisy  beauties, — the  dark 
cloisters  ringing  with  the  tongues  of  new  belles^ 
— ^tender  whispers  murmured  through  the  long 
aisles,  and  bright  flames  flashing  through  the 
darkness  like  diamonds  in  mines  ?  Oh,  could 
the  old  sainted  founders,  for  whom  the  black- 
robed  students  so  devoutly  pray,  could  they 
have  looked  from  their  stone-coffins, — or  had 
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stone-coffins  ears, — ^how  could  they  have  rested 
there  ? — would  not  sepulchral  voices  have  been 
exclaiming,  Mulieres  nulltc  ? 

Would  all  the  water  of  the  Isis,  if  blessed 
by  the  Pope  himself,  have  been  too  much  to 
wash  out  the  footsteps  of  beauty,  the  libati(His 
to  Bacchus,  the  attar,  the  heliotrope,  the  bou- 
quet and  the  millefleurs  of  the  beauties,  and 
the  musk  of  Miss  Matthews  ?  Ah,  little  thiol' 
ing  then  of  their  pious  founders,  on  sported 
the  black  butterflies  and  the  gentle  belles  ftoo 
all  parts  of  the  world !     Here  the  tall,  ^ 
blonde,   the   beauty  of  Almack's,  with  long) 
spiral  ringlets,  marble   brow,   cold  unexcited 
eye  and  perfect  features,  was  squeezed  in  the 
crowd  close  to  the  country  toast,  with  hef 
rosy  cheeks,  laughing  eyes,  cherry  lips,  vA 
liair  in  beautiful  confusion  :   here  the  prettiei^ 
woman  in  Bath  might  be  compared  with  tbt 
beauty  of  Brighton, — ^the  stately  Ladies  C— *^> 
with  three  budding  graces,  the  daughters  oi  ' 
country   parson ;    here   were   pretty   PrcD^ 
women  with  ihm  petit'-courier'des-damei  ^ 
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and  classical  beauties^  more  welcome 
a  student  than  the  beauties  of  the 
sisters  that  had  often  been  described 
g  friends^  and  letters  purposely  writ- 
n  and  wondered  at;   and  maidens, 
Iden  or  raven  locks   had   been  dis- 
strictest  confidence,  or  whose  pictures 
ed  at  Bacchanalian  orgies  for  which 
als  might  have  blushed.     Here  was 
vho  could  contrive  to  be  at  Oxford,— 
lid  afford  it,  and  that  was  very  few, — 
lid  not,  and  that  was  a  host ;  all  who 
ty  to  beg,  confidence  to  borrow,  or 
iteal, — the  needful  for  this  expensive 
I  looking  out  for  fortunes, — and  what 
men  are  not?   ladies  similarly  em- 
nd  what  spinsters  are  not  ?  beauties 
ling  idlers,  and  idlers  bent  on  killing 
mmas   on   seeing  '^  idolized  boys,'^ 
ig  off  ''girls  that  hang  on  hand;*^ 
ous  to  visit  former  scenes,  and  re- 
T  triumphs  over  the  blood  of  the 
easure-lovers,  profit-lovers,  lovers  of 
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all  kinds  were  there.  None  were  left  bdusi 
but  some  solitary  invalids,  or  poor  old  mu^ 
or  young  governesses,  who  would  have  gmi 
year's  salary  to  go ;  or  school-boys,  ooQSoliD|! 
themselves  with  mischief  at  home ;  or  pliin 
daughters,  whose  '^  going  could  do  no  maDQcr 
of  good;"  while  pretty  ones  not  yetmrfweie 
taken  wild  with  joy,  for  as  the  mammas  ob- 
served, ^^  Who  could  tell  what  might  bip- 
pen?'* 

Oh,  it  was  a  bustling  merry  scene !  every- 
thing was  new ;  belles  of  many  seasons,  callooi 
as  they  were,  listened  with   new  interest  to 
compliments  whispered  in  cloisters,  and  vbid^ 
took  a  classical  turn  by  the  banks  of  the  Iiis* 
Pleasures  followed  each  other  in  such  np 
succession,  that  there  was  no  time  for  fatigo^- 
Milliners  in  all  parts  sat  up  whole  weeki  to 
make  ball-dresses,  concert-dresseSy  dinner  CoA" 
memoration-  walking-  rowing-dresses,  bonn^ 
of  every  shape  and  hue.     The  fiur  thon^ 
themselves  in  fairy-land ;   and  many  a  yourt 
heart  wished  the  Commemoration  would  1^ 
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r  ever.  Many  a  student's  room  was  hallowed 
>  his  heart  for  many  on  afker-hour :  that  book 
e  had  touched ;  on  that  couch  she  had  rested ; 
9  had  gathered  a  leaf  from  that  plant ;  that 
tts  had  reflected  her  heavenly  face !  How 
oy  plucks  must  that  Commemoration  have 
nred^  say^  thou  master  of  the  art,  justly-re- 
rned  Scriblerius  Redivivus !  Oh^  the  con- 
iption  of  soups  and  sandwiches,  poultry 
green  peas,  ices  and  fruits !  say,  were 
le  charmers  ethereal,  young  students  ?  look 
lie  enormous  total  of  your  College  and  con- 
ioners'  bills. 

hen  the  heavenly  weather,  bright,  warm^ 
lOugh  anxious  thousands  were  not  watch- 
it  ;  the  sky  blue  as  that  of  Italy ;  the  Isis 
ing  a  welcome  to  the  '^  hero  of  a  thousand 
s;"  science  indeed  welcoming  valour  and 
ity;  '^wisdom/'  as  the  delightful  poet 
8,  '^  wearing  Folly's  cap  and  bells,"  and 
ity  liking  him  better  than  in  his  own. 
here  were  striking  changes  under  the  new 
wty.   Handsome  Pass^tnen,  a  beauty  hang- 
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iug  on  each  arm,  looked  proudly  down  on 
douhle-JirstSf  Bhuffling  along,  awkward  and 
alone :  here  were  high  honours  given  solely  to 
those  '^  whose  only  books  were  woman's  looks/' 
Here  Masters  of  Arts  found  there  were  arts 
of  which  they  were  no  masters ;  here  orthodox 
DivineshoweA  at  the  shrines  of  new divitdties', 
here  Fellows  were  elected,  who  were  greater 
adepts  at  proposals  than  at  propositions ;  here 
scholars  took  lessons  in  a  new  art,  or  in  some 
instances  were  not  backward  in  teaching  it. 

Rooms  were  hired  at  a  price  that  would  have 
been  ample  for  the  annual  rent  of  a  town  man- 
sion. Here  Caradori  Allen  won  a  hundred 
suppers,  or  invitations  at  least,  with  one  songi 
here  young  ladies  slept  three  in  a  bed,  and 
men  two  on  a  sofa,  and  deemed  themselves 
fortunate;  here  was  established  beyond  a 
doubt  the  certainty  that  the  same  idea  may 
strike  fifty  great  minds ;  witness  the  addresses 
to  the  Hero  of  Waterloo.  And  here  we  must 
pause  to  pay  a  tribute  to  that  of  tlie  true  and 
exquisite  poet,  whose  *'  Vision  of  Fair  Spirits" 
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nnks  hiiti  among  the  most  promising  geniuses 
of  the  day.  Alas !  how  few  are  blessed  with 
wch  visions ! 

Here  the  poet^  whose  simple  and  holy  strains 

sliould  be  found  in  every  Christian  home,  and 

k  treasured  in  every  Christian   heart,  tuned 

Us  sacred  lyre  to  a  worldly  theme ;  and,  as 

tiKmgh  conscious  of  the  degradation,  it  made 

w  music. 

Then  came  the  prize  poem,  '^  The  Monks  of 

St  Bernard,"  rather  pretty  and  very  flowing. 

'Oje  well-measured  feet  bore  it  rapidly  away, 

ttd  it  was   applauded  to  the  echo   when  it 

^^nd  up  with  a  compliment  to  the  '^  man  high- 

'^led"  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  though 

•flight  in  **  head  and  shoulders,"  was  wel- 

^°^ed  with  rapture ;  while  he  that  had  bowed 

^^^  amid  the  dangers  and  the  din  of  battle, 

^id  the  thunders  of  cannon,  the  clashing  of 

^Ofds   and   the  whizzing  of  balls,   bent    in 

''^^Ccfiil  acknowledgement  to   the    poet   who 

^^g  and  the  people  who  applauded. 

It  was  the  first  day ;  the  ladies,  as  all  will 
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remember,  were  seated  apart,  looking  ii 
gay  dresses  like  a  parterre  of  brightest 
liest  flowers ;  while  the  Gownsmen,  a 
en  masse^  gave  no  bad  idea  of  a  planta 
dark  Scotch  firs. 

Among  the  ladies,  and  certainly  one 

fnost  conspicuous,  was  Miss  Matthews, 

ing,  in  her  ill-judged  crimson  satin   hi 

pelisse,  like  a  gaudy  peony ;  while  £mil]i 

white,  sat  by  her  side ;  her  fair  cheek  8 

tinged  with  reviving  hopes,  and  recall 

the  mind  the  sweet  rose  named  the  Mi 

Blush,  just  bursting  into  bloom.     Misi 

thews  was  in  a  fever  of  joy ;  she  enlisted  ; 

her  imaginary  conquests  a  Provost,  a  Pi 

a  Christchurch  man,  whose  sneer  she  m 

for  a  smile,  and  a  St.  Edmund's  Hall 

who  really  thought  her  something  ver] 

Emily,  whose  heart  had  been  somewh 

assured  by  Henry's  renewed  attention! 

determined  avoidance  of  anything  that 

lead  to  an  explanation,  began  to  hope,  as  ; 

love  hopes,  that  her  doubts  and  fean 
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rroDged  him ;  her  heart  beat  high,  and  her 
intA  wore  its  lorelieBt  bloom  at  the  thought. 
Her  beauty  excited  an  admiration  amounting  to 
eothosiaflm  among  the  young  and  susceptible 
collegians;  and  their  unrestrained  homage 
tended  not  a  little  to  raise  her  charms  in  her 
cooBin's  opinion. 

Even  Emily  herself,  indifferent  as  she  gene- 
nlly  was  to  the  power  of  her  beauty,  could 
^  but  prize  it  when  she  saw  how  magical 
W  its  influence  on  Henry's  heart.  She  par- 
'Ook  as  readily  as  did  Miss  Matthews  herself 
'  each  successive  pleasure,  and  made  con- 
pKsU  by  dozens  wherever  she  appeared.  Her 
^  was  persecuted  to  deliver  flaming  son- 
^  and  passionate  declarations ;  and,  as  she 
1^  a  pretty  rustic  lass,  secured  a  few  beaux 
^  herself  during  the  negociation,  Oxonians 
^  by  no  means  over-nice. 

As  for  Miss  Matthews,  the  little  time  she 
**tdied  from  the  public  amusements  she  de- 
^  to  writing  languishing  billets-doux  inter- 
^  with   French  and  Italian,   to  some  of 
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the  men  she  fancied  she  had  enslaved.  Thj 
poor  Edmund's  Hall  man  answered  in  sobe 
earnest,  and  humbly  explained  that  he  ha* 
only  fifty  pounds  per  annum;  upon  whicb 
with  a  "  Povero  infelice  V*  she  rejected  him 
the  rest  laughed  in  her  face,  and  quizzed  hei 
unceasingly. 

But  ^«  all  that 's  bright  must  fade/'— brigbi 
hours,  as  well  as  the  beauties  of  the  parterre  oi 
the  drawing-room.  The  feast  of  roses  drew  ti 
a  close ;  and  after  a  week  of  unfading  delight 
Emily  had  only  one  more  ball  to  share  wit! 
Henry,  and  then  they  were  to  leave  Oxford. 

The  crowd  was  dense  in  the  rooms  at  th 
^  Star.'  Henry  came  accompanied  by  Sullivai 
who  had  arrived  that  night,  and  whose  move 
nients  we  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  fol 
low,  since  some  three  months  ago  we  left  him  a 
unwilling  bridegroom.  He  had  returned  hoin 
a  week  after  Walter's  death.  Latour,  bavin 
done  all  in  his  power  for  the  wretched  Julia  i 
the  awful  novelty  of  her  situation^  had  bee 
obliged  to  repair  to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  Ii 
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ppointed  chaplain  to  the  embassy ; 
isence,  and  Julia's  deep  dejection, 
ran  hope  that  his  marriage  might  be 
ound  secret.  He  assmned  then  the 
manners  and  the  sincerest  grief  for 
eath.  He  soon  recovered  his  fatal 
ver  Julia's  mind ;  and  too  miserable 
at  became  of  herself,  she  yielded  to 
hat  she  would  return  to  Meredith 
confide  to  no  one  the  cause  or  re- 
absence. 

ned  by  Miss  Matthews,  who  was 
1  jewelled  to  excess,  Emily,  radiant 
md  joy,  glided  Ariel-like  among  the 
wagers  and  panting  damsels, 
earance  of  the  cousins  never  failed 
neral  attention ;  and  on  this  night, 
ooked  fondly  down  on  her,  and  she 
angel  face  in  confiding  love  to  him, 
:  admiration  was  audible.  The  men 
Dond  her;  Lord  M-  talked  of 
ler  feet,  unless  she  granted  him  a 
o 
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quadrille^  and  half-a-dozen  other  '  tnfi 
crest-fallen  before  her,  talking  all  the  i 
common  on  such  occasions. 

A  quadrille  was  forming ;  Henry  k 
to  the  spot,  if  possible  to  secure  s 
room.  The  heat  was  intense ;  to  mo^ 
stand  still  without  violent  concussi 
impossible;  the  air  was  like  steam,  i 
so  hot;  yet  Emily  exclaimed  in  ra 
Henry  that  it  was  a  delightful,  happy  < 
and  he  was  smiling  his  concurrence 
suddenly  she  saw  the  pallor  of  dea 
over  his  face ;  his  lips  quivered,  his  e; 
distended;  even  through  his  glove  t 
he  offered  felt  cold  as  marble;  and  f 
with  wild  terror  the  direction  of  his  { 
saw  through  a  vista  the  dancers  fb 
young  and  queen-like  beauty,  before  ^ 
she  had  ever  imagined  of  lovely  b 
grew  dim.  With  a  woman's  quick  af 
sion  the  truth  flashed  upon  her  in  an 
— she  gazed  on  Camilla  SL  Clair  I   Tht 
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at  of  the  room  had  slightly  flushed  Camilla's 
(pusite  cheekj  and  lit  her  dark  and  radiant 
n. 

Her  dress  was  of  a  pale  amber.  The  rich- 
is  of  the  satin  and  the  brilliancy  of  its  hue 
off  to  great  advantage  Camilla's  raven  hair 
«  complexion  and  queen-like  presence.  To 
tt  this  trying  colour  the  tresses  should  be 
f  dark,  and  the  skin  very  fair.  Camilla's 
ned  scarcely  to  need  the  imrivalled  man- 
i  and  flowing  sleeves  of  chantilly  blonde 
b  which  Maradan  had  deemed  it  expedient 
idom  her  dress,  and  which  she  had  pro- 
iiced  ^^de  rigueur  avec  une  couleur  si  tran- 
nte.**  No  curls,  no  flowers  took  from  the 
Ileal  perfection  of  Camilla's  outline:  her 
k  hair  was  braided  simply  on  her  fore- 
l»  in  a  fashion  then  peculiar,  but  now  hack- 
by  every  plain  face.  She  had  no  showy 
tnents ;  but  the  bandeau  of  pearls  on  her 
%  and  the  strings  of  the  same,  interwoven 
the  plaited  tresses  at  the  back  of  the  head, 

o2 
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would  have  bought  up  half  the  tinsel 
the  ball-room. 

Camilla  was  dancing  with  Sullivaii 
the  attention  Emily  had  awakened 
devoted  to  her.    Alas  poor  Emily !  fa 
scene  altered !     Henry  absorbed  fo 
very  existence;   unmindful   of  the 
continues  to  gaze ;  till  having  confus 
apologized^  confused  and  apologized 
at  length  caught  for  a  moment  the 
glance  of  Miss  St.  Clair :  he  bowed 
slightest  possible  inclination  : — she  r 
him,  and  then  looked  hastily  and  i 
away. 

The  evident  contempt  of  her  mai 
the  smile  with  which  she  addressed 
stung  Henry  to  the  quick.  How  self 
sion  !  Emily^  her  tnith^  her  long  dev 
are  all  forgotten ;  his  only  dream  is  oj 
from  the  dance,  his  very  soul  is  at  < 
feet.  The  tears  hung  on  Emily's  ej 
and  the  sickness  of  despair  was  at  hi 
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tiieftu^ess  of  death  on  her  brow,  and  Henry 

ttw  it  not;  he  marked  not  that  her  hand  trem- 

Ued,  he  heeded  not  that  her  steps  tottered ;  in 

bis  heart  he  corsed  the  impeding  crowds  that 

premited  his  consigning  Emily  to  Miss  Mat- 

ttews  and  flying  to  Camilla.    He  has  reached 

tile  spot  where  he  had  left  Miss  Matthews, — 

Ae  is  not  there :  an  oath,  the  first  Emily  had 

iieard  firom  Henry,  burst  from  his  lips,  as  he 

l^nnried  to  the  place  where  he  at  length  per- 

^Ted  her  plaming  and  displaying  herself.  Oh, 

lu>w  awfiil  is  snch  an  oath  in  the  ear  of  a  young 

IprI  from  the  lips  she  loves !     Emily  looked 

^P  pale  and  tearful :  a  pang  of  remorse  shot 

through  Henry's  fevered  brain.    *'  Forgive  me, 

^^^iiily,  and  do  not  curse  me  !'*  he  said  in  low 

'^^Uried  accents,  as  she  sank  on  a  seat;    and 

'^^^ling  with  the  crowd,  he  hurried,  mad  with 

^^tending  emotions,  to  the  seat  where  he  had 

*^^  Camilla. 

It  was  in  a  state  of  muid  bordering  on  de- 
'^^m  that  Henry  hurried  through  the  crowds : 
^^r  had  he  been  so  persecuted,  or  at  least. 
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never  had  be  felt  himself  bo  much  to. 
himself  from  Quibble,  who  wiuited  to  p 
his  being  absent, — Henry  could  have 
him   down;   he  affronted  Chester,  ^ 
anxious  to  show  him  his  twentieth 

Lady  Mary  G ;     pushed   Mrs. 

M'ho  exclaimed,  ^'  How  wastly  ill-bre 

countered  sundry  sneers  and  tosses  i 

belles  he  disregarded,  and  came  at  li 

sight  of  the  couch  on  which  Camilla  h; 

— to  find  it  vacant  I     He  looked  rouni 

gnawing,  sickening  ^frremfit/  de  aeur,  i 

no  English  expression  for  it,)  and  seein 

gliding  through  a  distant  door,  which  he 

must  be  Camilla's,  he  again  hurried  wild 

AMio  shall  recount  his  perils  and  di 

he  got  entangled  by  the  button  in  i 

mantilla ; — ^he  wrenched  off  the  button, 

deemed  mad ;  with  his  elbow  he  shoved  i 

turban  of  an  old  maid  (a  slight  acquainti 

she  caught  his  arm  and  insisted  on  his 

ing  her  with  a  pin  to  fix  it  again ;  he  I 

out  of  his  cravat,  a  brilliant  of  valne^  t 
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^y  grasped  it !  He  pushed  down  a  little 
L^^9  pursy  fellow^  and  could  not  get  on 
le&Uen  beau  had  been  raised.  Still  he 
in  view  the  flowing  amber  satin^  and  the 
gore  wrapped  in  a  shawl.  He  is  gaining 
(^— the  crowd  stops  her  for  a  moment, — he 
»  her — she  has  dropped  a  handkerchief — 
ks  it  up— he  rushes  forward — ^he  is  be- 
lter— ^he  touches  her  arm, — '^  Madam ! 
It*  Clair  1"  The  lady  looks  hastily  round, 
mguish !  oh  dismay !  a  lean,  eager,  sim- 

fitce  acknowledges  the  service, — a  bony 
;rasps  the  kerchief — it  was  not  Camilla  I 
Idenedwith  this  disappointment,  he  leaned 
noment  against  a  pillar,  and  then  seeing 
m  re-enter  the  room,  he  hastened  to- 
lim.  There  was  a  smile  on  Sullivan's  lip  : 
an  odious  smile ;  Henry  instinctively  felt 

so.  Sullivan  was  musing  on  the  gra- 
itrangement  he  had  effected  by  hints  and 
pted  letters, — ^now  so  gloriously  com- 

by  Henry's  evident  admiration  of  his 
partner  before  he  perceived  Camilla  and 
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his  (Richard's)  apparently  reluctant  confess^ 
that  the  beautiful  girl  answering  his  kind  s: 
was  said  to  be  his  affianced  bride.    He  was  m'U- 
sing  on  St.  Ckdr's  invitation  and  extreme  ott- 
diality^  on  Camilla's  toleration  of  his  admirA- 
tion^  on  her  immense  wealth ;  and  then  Ids  hto'^ 
grew  dark^  and  he  bit  his  lip^  for  he  remem- 
bered that  he  was  a  married  man*  But  suddenly 
a  demoniac  glare  lighted  his  eyes ;  he  denche^ 
his  hand^  grew  pale^  then  red;  that  marria^^ 
was  unknown^  and  there  is  one  power  th^^ 
severs  all  ties  !  He  tried  to  laugh  and  shake  (^^ 
the  thought ;  but  it  recurred,  and  began  to  foxKi^ 
itself  into  a  plan,  when  Henry  joined  him. 
From  Sullivan  he  learned  that  the  Su  Clair^^ 

who  were  staying  at  Lord 's  in  the  Dei{^=^' 

bourhood,  had  left  the  ball  for  his  house,  aiB-^ 
early  the  next  day  intended  quitting  Qzforc^ 
Henry  asked  no  more ;  he  resolved  on  the 
row  to  meet  the  St.Clairs  by  some  means, 
where  perhaps  on  the  road,  if  he  could  diMoaf^* 
their  route :  he  b^;ged  Sullivan  to  go  in  leircli 
of  the  ladies,  to  conduct  them  to  their  rooBis  - 
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elf  glided  oat^  to  cool  his  burning 
Ihe  evening  air.  On  his  return  he  has- 
his  room :  he  found  on  his  table  a  few 
les  from  Emily,  written  in  a  trem- 
id ;  and,  blotted  with  tears,  she  merely 

11  not  accuse  you  of  deceiving  me,  I 
3a  have  deceived  yourself,  but  chance 
iyed  all.     Henry,  I  tremble  at  the 
of  the  sacrifice  you  had  meditated; 
A  for  this  timely  revelation  !  Henry, 
ree;  I  say  not  this  in  bitterness;  it 
impted  by  mortified  pride— I  do  not 
elf  injured.  What  have  you  not  suffered 
ne !    I  shudder  to  think  of  it.     Oh, 
uture  atone  for  the  past !  Our  foolish 
mts  my  sending  your  token;  but  in 
iths  you  shall  have  it.     I  have  now 
ake  one  request,  earnest, — nay,  pas- 
do  not  let  us  meet  just  now;  I  could 
t.     Do  you  leave  Oxford  early  in  the 
—we  will  depart  at  our  leisure.  I  im- 
too  not  to  write  me  a  line,  a  word ; 
05 
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if  Toa  have  any  value  for  your  poor 
not  give  her  the  pain  of  reviewing  tt 
know,  dear  Henry — dear  as  a  brotl 
know  your  generous  heart  would  pre 
sacrifice ;  I  know  to  what  you  deem 
you  would  offer  to  immolate  your  o^ 
deed,  after  what  has  passed,  the  off 
insult,  and  I  do  not  deserve  that.  I 
some  time  hence  let  us  meet  as  ft 
till  then — ^blessing  you  from  my  hi 
sister's  blessing—flEurewell ! 

Henr}''s  feelings,  after  reading 
were  of  a  mingled  nature,  but  mingl 
and  tortures :  he  tried  to  be  angry  a 
signed  so  lightly :  lightly !  the  papc 
tered  with  tears;  scarcely  in  the 
lines  could  he  recognise  Emily'f 
hand-writing, — ^lightly!  oh  no;  on 
perusal,  the  self-devotion,  the  pure 
love,  the  uncomplfdiiing  tenderness 
full  beauty  on  his  mind ;  and  for  i 
one  moment,  he  longed  to  fall  at  t 
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low  that  he  loved  her  only^  and  to  dry  her 
tean;  bat  the  next  instant^  as  he  sat^  his  face 
kried  in  bis  hands,  came  the  image  of  Ca- 
milla—Camilla invested  with  all  the  magic  at- 
tributes passionate  love  flings  round  its  object. 
No  I  be  might  compel  himself  to  fall  at  Emily's 
^ttt,  but  his  soul  would  be  at  Camilla's. 

How  strange  are  the  situations  into  which 

^  passions  throw  their  victims !  how  unfore« 

'M  the  obstacles  the  most  gifted  encounter  ! 

Here  was  the  handsomest  man  of  the  day, — 

T^^g,  rich,  of  ancient  lineage,  full  of  talent, 

^sdnation  and  amiability, — one  for  whom  half 

^  women  in  England  would  have  lived  or 

^^;  yet  here  he  was  in  the  very  centre  of 

^hion,  pomp  and  splendour — alone,  sad,  pale, 

^^'^etched,  musing  with  despair  on  the  scorn  of 

'^  he  worshiped,    and  holding  in   his  hand 

^  rejection,  the  decided  rejection  of  one,  who 

^d  loved  him  from  childhood,  and  whom  he  had 

^^^ht  himself  to  believe  could  not  resign  him 

^^  with  life.    We  can  fancy  a  mocking  spirit 

^^^hiniF  at  such  a  dilemma  for  the  handsome 
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Fitzherbert.  Ah^  none  will  laugh  who  loTe^  or 
who  have  loved.  For  what  victim  is  more  tor- 
tured than  the  victim  of  passion,— of  that  real 
passion  none  can  feel  twice  7  Such  was  Henry's 
passion  for  Camilla ;  and  after  a  few  pangs  of 
remorse  with  regard  to  Emily,  a  few  wishes 
that  she  would  see  him,  or  allow  him  to  write, 
and  an  attempt  at  being  angry  with  her  prohi- 
bition, he  set  his  whole  mind  to  plan  a  meeting 
with  St.  Clair, — went  out,  late  as  was  the  hoar, 
in  active  inquiry  after  his  intended  route  and 
time  of  departiu-e,  both  of  which  he  fortu- 
nately learned  from  a  friend  of  Lord 's, 

whom  he  met  on  his  return  to  the  hotel.    Then 

he  gave  up  his  heart  to  delicious  hopes  of  be- 
ing reconciled  to  Camilla.  O  selfishness  of 
love !  Emily  is  half  forgotten* 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

"  Reconciliation  is  the  feast  of  love." 

CoNTARiNi  Fleming. 

'l*  was  in  company  with  the  St.  Glairs  that 
Hichard  Sullivan  left  Oxford  for  Wmdsor  the 
^7  after  the  ball.  St.  Clair  was  anxious  to 
^^caie  a  lively  companion  for  himself;  and  be- 
^^,  except  when  roused,  of  an  easy  temper, 
^ore  pleased  to  be  with  people  of  less  worldly 
^portance  than  himself,  than  to  be  surrounded 
•y  those  of  greater, — being  in  short  rather 
^^ud  than  ambitious, — ^he  half  wished  that 
^Ulliyan  should  succeed  in  driving  from  Ca- 
^^la's  mind  the  memory  of  Henry,  and  would 
^^e  welcomed  him  as  a  suitor  for  his  daughter. 

Richard  read  at  a  glance  this  simple  cha- 
•^^r  cleverly  and  adroitly;  and  while  ap- 
^^ing  to  defend,  he  aggravated  the  circum- 
^ces  of  Henry's   conduct;   and  even  sue- 
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ceeded^  as  we  have  seen,  in  rousing  the  indig- 
nation of  Camilla's  devoted  heart.  Bitterly  did 
he  curse  his  forced  marriage^  silently  did  be 
vow  to  keep  it  secret,  and  dark  and  demon-like 
were  the  plans  that  engaged  his  mind^  as  he 
thought  of  his  shackled  hand  and  St.  Clair's 
immense  wealth.  He  was  a  little  disconcerted 
at  the  sight  of  Camilla's  extreme  dejection  du- 
ring the  journey  to  Oxford — a  dejectioii  which 
in  his  eyes  took  nothing  from  her  beauty^  but 
presented  it  under  a  new  guise. 

The  long  black  hair  she  had  not  (fevered  as 
was  her  mind)  allowed  her  maid  to  arrange, 
fell  in  loose  lustrous  curls  round  a  face  of 
pearl'like  paleness.  As  she  leaned  back  in  the 
carriage,  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  tlie  long 
lashes,  moist  and  divided^  told  of  recent  tears. 
So  absorbing  was  her  grief  that  she  did  not 
even  attempt  to  appear  cheerful,  and  Sullivan 
had  tact  enough  not  to  intrude  on  her  atten- 
tion in  the  first  poignancy  of  her  anguish* 

She  roused  herself  a  little  as  she  drew  near 
Windsor ;  gazed  with  an  interest  pride  vainly 
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tite  to  conquer   on  the    distant  spires  of 
^n,  for  there  Henry  had  passed  his  child- 
K)dj  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  hotels 
Km  the  plea  of  iUness  retired  to  a  bed-room. 
eanwhUe  St.  Clair  and  Sullivan^  having  fallen 
with  a  party  of  friends^  ordered  a  splendid 
nner ;  and  they  were  still  engaged  in  a  pro- 
icted  carouse,  when  Camilla,  panting  for  fresh 
r,  wrapped  in  a  large  mantle,  and  wearing  a 
Q>e  bonnet,  descended  into  the  hotel-gardens 
>Qmg  on  the  arm  of  her  faithful  maid. 
^  weather  was  so  very  fine,  and  Camilla's 
^  so  restless,  that  she  longed,  as  the  un« 
Ppy  long,  to  protract  her  wanderings ;  per- 
^  a  little  anxious  to  trace  the  scenes  so 
li  and  so  glowingly  described  by  Henry, 
^sy,  who,  like  all  saubrettes,  was  glad  to 
^  that  was  to  be  seen,  encouraged  her 
3g  mistress  to  proceed,  and  they  wandered 
•S    the  velvet  sod   and   under  the  noble 
B*   The  sun  was  setting  in  unrivalled  beauty ; 
intense  blue  of  the  heavens  recalled  to 
villa's  mind  some  of  the  happy  evenings. 
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(happy  even  to  rapture)  which  she  had  p^ 
at  Naples. 

As  the  memory  of  her  lover  returned  is  ^ 
its  ensnaring  power  to  her  mind,  feefings  ^ 
trusty  of  devotion  and  tenderness,  shrined  onlj 
in  the  pure  bosom  of  a  loving  girl,  recoratd 
their  power;  she  accused  herself  of  condemiuDg 
him  unheard.  Pride,  which  had  been  anmsed, 
bowed  before  the  power  of  reviving  love;  td 
leaning  against  the  rugged  trunk  of  a  majestk 
oak,  overcome  by  fatigue  and  the  fever  of  her 
mind,  she  took  off  her  bonnet :  the  long  locb 
fell  around  her  pale  face,  tears  stole  thioagk 
the  taper  fingers  with  which  she  strove  to  hide 
them.  Jessy,  alarmed  at  her  deadly  jtSif 
and  sinking  form,  supported  her,  bustling  nd 
shrieking,  though  there  appeared  little  chiM^ 
of  her  being  heard ;  when  presently  a  ti>- 
veller,  who  from  the  road  had  caught  a  glimpi^ 
of  Jessy's  red  shawl,  and  recc^nized  the  ^^ 
of  female  distress,  pushed  aside  the  undenroodt 
rushed  across  the  glade,  arrived  at  the  ticei  lA 
while  Jessy  exclaimed  '^  Oh  la !  oh  la !  ^* 
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ii^erbert  V  Camilla  fell  in  a  dead  swoon  in 

^  he  leaned  over  her^  as  he  clasped  the  fonn 
DloQg,  so  fondly  watched  for^  prayed  for^«»as 
0  that  he  had  ever  really  loved  sank  lifeless  in 
lis  arms^  the  long  pent-up  torrents  of  passion 
wnd  vent  in  incoherent  ejaculations  of  thrill* 
]g  tenderness^  in  vows  and  prayers  and  frantic 
Dtreaties.  There  is  something  in  true  passion 
ttt  awes  everybody^  the  vulgar  especially. 
easy  stood  aghast^  pale^  and  silent ;  she  for- 
ot  in  an  instant  all  St.  Clair's  instructions  to 
er  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  Camilla's  meet- 
ig  with  Henry^  as  she  heard  him  exclaim, 
^Camilla!  my  heavenly,  my  idolized,  my  only 
Me !  look  on  me, — speak  to  me  one  word  to  tell 
M  yoa  do  not  hate  me :  indeed,  Camilla,  I  have 
l^mght  of  you  by  day,  I  have  dreamt  of  you 
9  night,  I  have  loved  you  with  a  first,  a  real 
^  entire,  an  all-absorbing  love.  Good  God ! 
the  breathes  not.  Father  of  mercies,  protect 
^'  Camilla!''  be  passionately  reiterated,  as 
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he  felt  a  slight  flutter  at  her  heart,  "  look  on 
me  in  kindness  once,  and  I  am  content  to 
die/' 

As  Camilla  attempted  to  raise  her  eyes,  a 
faint  smile  lighted,  played  upon  her  lips  :  wild 
with  joy,  he  clasped  her  to  his  heart :  and 
Jessy  said  to  herself,  « I  'm  sure  I  'U  have  no 
hand  in  crossing  such  true  love,  let  master  say 
what  he  will/' 

By  degrees  Camilla  recovered,  to  hehold  the 
chosen  of  her  heart  restored  to  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  listen  with  the  willing  ear  of  a  loving 
girl  to  the  somewhat  complex  statement  Henrjr 
made,  but  which,  assisted  as  he  was  by  that 
most  eloquent  of  pleaders,  a  maiden's  heart, 
satisfied  her  that  he  had  never  ceased  to  love 
her ;  that  time  would  reconcile  to  all  their  con- 
stant passion ;  that  Emily,  having  resigned  him 
so  decidedly,  could  not  love  as  she  loved  (how 
selfish  does  passion  make  the  best  of  us !) ;  and 
then  with  a  timid  voice  she  related  the  simple, 
and  oft-told  narrative  of  unanswered  letters^  of 
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^rtxiriog    fears^    beguiling    hopes^    sleepless 
^hta,  watchful  days^  certainty  of  bis  deser- 
^j  and  ber  utter  despair. 
Unmindful  of  tbe  closing  sbades  of  evening, 

living  firom  the  very  gulf  of  despair  been  cast 
^  the  brightest  shore^  Hope  ever  enamelled 
^  delusive   gems, — tbey  sat   wrapt   in   a 
dream  of  ecstasy,  forgetting  past  and  future 
^  the  rapturous  present.    His  arm  supported 
kr,  ber  bead  fell  on  bis  shoulder ;  be  whis- 
pered vows,  to  which,  while  the  transparent 
crimson  lighted  ber  cheek,  ber  gentle  voice 
"^fi^;  they  were  pledged  to  each  other  in 
^  tight  of  tbe  pure  stars,  which  now  came 
^  as  though  to  watch  over  true  love:   and 
living  settled  tbat  the  next  day  toward  noon 
'^xnilla  should  reveal  the  whole  to  ber  father, 
^4  reconcile  him  to  Henry,  sbe  yielded  to 
^By's  entreaties,  and  leaning  on  bis  arm  re- 
^<^ed  to  the  hotel. 

She  bade  him  a  fond  farewell  at  tbe  gar- 
^o-gate ;  and  gliding  with  Jessy  through  tbe 
venne,  gained   tbe  staircase,  hastened  with 
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footsteps  winged  with  joy  to  her  own  apart- 
ment^ and  sinking  into  a  chair  wept  tears  of 
rapture.  In  a  short  time  after  she  sought  her 
couch ;  and  sleep,  the  calm  sleep  of  the  happy, 
the  first  refreshing  sleep  she  had  known  for  a 
long  time,  stole  over  her  senses ;  while  Jessy 
retired  too,  to  dream  of  bride-cake,  white 
gloves,  favors,  and  travelling  in  a  rumble-tum- 
ble with  Fitzherbert's  handsome  valet. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


"  Lighter  than  air  Hope's  enmmer- visions  By, 
If  but  a  fleeting  clond  obscure  the  skj ; 
Let  bat  a  beam  of  sober  reason  play. 
So  fancy's  lairy  frost-work  melts  away." 

Plbasubbs  of  Mbnobt. 

Whbn  Henry,  who  was  naturally  of  a  very 
buoyant  temper,  parted  from  Camilla  after  the 
iclmreissement  we  have  just  recorde<i,  when 
firom  the  keenest  angiush  the  young  heart  is 
enable  of  feeling,  he  found  himself,  as  by  en- 
chantment, restored  to  a  degree  of  happiness 
vi  which  he  had  scarcely  ventured  to  dream^ — 
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when  he  recalled  to  his  nmid  each  recent  tra- 
der accent^  each  heavenly  smile,  and  more  bei- 
venly  tear  (trembling,  but  speaking  tokeni  ^ 
woman's  pure  and  boundless  love),  his  belI^ 
his  spirit  seemed  intoxicated  with  joy :  never, 
even   in   hsippy^  careless  childhood^  when  on 
stealthy  mischief  bent,  had  he  trodden  the  street! 
of  Windsor  with  so  buoyant  a  step. 

While  dazzled  with  visions  of  future  bliss,  be 
could  not  bear  to  look  back  upon  the  dark  iimI 
dreary  past:  he  could  not  contemplate  the 
pale  and  sad  figure  of  Emily^  denying  hersdf 
even  the  luxury  of  tears  lest  they  should  be  s 
reproach  to  him ;  and  when  this  vision  wooU 
intrude,— conveying  in  the  midst  of  the  brigkt 
images  he  had  conjured  up  something  of  tte 
effect  that  might  be  produced  by  the  ndiks 
unveiling  of  the  stilly  unwelcome  guest  it  IB 
Egyptian  banquet, — ^he  drove  it  forcibly  Cni* 
his  mind.  With  the  sophistry  of  pastioD  k 
tried  to  persuade  himself  that  Emily's  gsB^ 
spirit  was  incapable  of  the  lofty  and  ooBit'^ 
devotion  of  such  a  mind  as  Camilla'i:  ^ 
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)ted  noty  or  tried  not  to  doubt,  that  her 
ity  would  attract  a  worthier  suitor  (he  for- 
how  many  she  had  rejected  for  him)  ;  and 
ii  her  ductile  heart  would  yield  in  time  to  a 
^  impression. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  all  that  could  over- 
ubw  the  joy  of  his  spirit,  he  hastened  along, 
dreaming  of  the  morrow  which  was  to  restore 
m  to  Camilla. 

As,  too  much  self-occupied  to  be  alive  to  the 
Qunon  occurrences  of  life,  he  hastened  back 
the  spot  where  his  servant  and  horses  awaited 
^,  he  came  suddenly  in  contact  with  a  party 
gentlemen,  whose  raised  voices  and  tottering 
[18  would  have  warned  any  one  less  wrapt 
thought  that  they  had  indeed  been  bowing 
the  ''reeling  Dryad  of  the  vine."  Having 
identally  pushed  one  of  them  against  a  pro- 
ting  angle  of  the  street,  he  hastened  to  make 
'  apology  which  innate  politeness  suggests 
3nce  on  such  occasions. 
'B^  my  pardon,  indeed!"  retorted  the 
^Q  he  addressed,  still  opposing  his  pas- 
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sugc ;  "  before  I  grant  it,  as  I  think  I  kno 
your  voice,  I  must  beg  also  to— to  know  yoi 
name." 

*'  Yes,  yes,  your  name,  by  all  means,"  stan 
niered  out  another,  linking  his  arm  in  th: 
(if  the  first,  and  catching  hold  of  Fitzhe 
biTt. 

Henry  flung  him  aside ;  and  in  dobg  s 
coming  close  to  his  first  opponent,  on  whs 
flushed  face  the  lamp  shone  distinctly,  e~ 
claimed,  '^  Good  Heaven,  Mr.  St.  Clair !''  an 
as  if  instinctively,  he  extended  his  band. 

St.  Clair,  folding  his  arms  across  his  bms 
and  drawing  himself  up  as  well  as  his  totteric 
feet  would  allow,  said  in  hoarse  accents^  ^*  Ac 
pray,  sir,  what  is  your  name  ? " 

^^  Have  you  indeed  forgotten  me  ?  my  nan: 
is  Henry  Fitzherbert." 

"  Hear  him,"  exclaimed  St.  Clair  in  ti 
fierce  and  impotent  rage  of  inebriety;  ^htm 
him  acknowledge  that  base  and  cursed  mBOH 
— a  name  which  is  another  word  for  fjUiB 
liar,  scoundrel.      Forgotten  you?  no^  I 
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not;  forgotten — I — I — I  have  not  forgotten  that 
1 — ^I  have  sworn  to  chastise  you." 

*^  Mr.  St.  Clair,"  said  Henry,  "  your  pre- 
sent degraded  state,  and  my  respect  for  the 
fcdings  of  Miss  St.  Clair,  prevent  my  noticing 
*8  I  otherwise  should  this  unmerited  and  ex- 
^nu>rdinary  attack." 

''  Respect  for  her  feelings  !  base  liar  !     You^ 

^o  have  all  but  robbed  me  by  your  vanity  and 

Waehood  of  my  only  child.     Degraded  state  ! 

^'^i^  I  as  drunk  as  Bacchus  you  should  not 

^*^^pe  me*     But  drunk  I  am  not  now,  what- 

*^t    I   may  have  been ;    the  sight    of  sucli 

*    Oold-blooded    villain   has    sobered    me    at 


^^  If  you  have  aught  to  complain  of,"  said 
^^^^ry,  *^  meet  me  tomorrow  when  you  are  in- 
"^^^  sober;  at  present  I  hold  no  further  inter- 
^^^^xse  with  you." 

^^  Tomorrow!  no,  no;  I  know  how  little 
^*"^^iice  I  have  of  meeting  you  tomorrow."  And 
*^  ^ying,  as  Henry  attempted  to  pass  him, 
"^      aimed  a  blow  at  him, — feeble  indeed,  for  he 
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was  not  quite  sober,  but  yet  it  was  a  blow.  It 
roused  the  long-suppressed  passions  of  Henry 
Fit/herbert ;  and  hardly  knowing  what  he  did 
he  pushed  him  so  rudely  that  he  fell,  though  he 
scarce  intended  to  do  more  than  to  ward  him 
ulT.  But  his  better  feelings  triumphed  in  a  mo- 
ment, when  he  saw  St.  Clair,  an  elderly  man,  and 
one  from  whom  he  had  received  so  many  proofs 
of  friendbhip,  prostrate  in  the  road;  he  extended 
his  hand  to  raise  him  ;  St.  Clair  pushed  it  aside, 
and  assisted  by  one  of  his  friends  rose.  He 
then  said : — 

^^  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  you  have  added  personal 
insult  to  the  deadliest  private  injur}', — I  say 
not  unprovoked, — I  intended  to  provoke  you : 
perhaps,  had  not  my  feelings  been  excited  by 
wine  in  doing  so,  I  should  not  have  forgotten 
what  was  due  to  myself;  but  now  perfectly 
cool,  I  reiterate  the  assertion  that  your  conduct 
has  been  false  and  ungentlemanly,  and  I  de- 
mand satisfaction  for  it.  Will  you  inform  me 
where  you  may  be  found  ?" 

Fitzherbert  coldly  tendered  his  card,  writing 
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"^tli  a  pencil  the  name  of  his  hotel  at  Windsor, 
*xid  then  walked  proudly  away. 

*'  Villain  !"  and  « liar !"  he  repeated  to  him- 

idf^  his  passion  rising  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to 

kc  calm.  "What  means  the  old  besotted  wretch  ? 

ttid  has  he  dared  thus  openly  to  traduce  and  in* 

>dt  me, — ay,  to  strike  me  ?    Intoxicated  as  he 

^"•8,  how  much  evil  feeling  must  have  been 

wQg  lurking  in  his  heart,  now  betrayed  by  hih 

.    ttcited  state  !    Good  God  !  and  he  is  Camilla's 

^her !  and  thus  fades  my  dream  of  bliss ;  the 

'^il  I  have  just  pledged  to  her  has  been  raised 

V'l^st  her  father,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  life  I 

■^^e  sworn  to  devote  to  her  may  make  her  the 

^Ud  of  a  murderer."     He  shuddered   as   he 

tho\:ight  of  Camilla,  should  either  fall ;  and  the 

**^cipation  of  her  desolate  state  thrilled  him 

''^^h  anguish. 

^^^  he  seated  himself  in  the  cheerless,  gloomy 

'^^^^^n  of  his  hotel,  awaiting  St.  Clair's  messen- 

*^^*  a  natural  horror  of  the  species  of  warfare 

M'hich  he  was  about  to  engage  chilled  his 

LTt. 
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To  personal  danger  he  was  constitc 
indifferent,  but  his  moral  and  religious 
made  him  contemplate  with  abhorrei 
last  vestige  of  barbarism^ — ^the  one  s 
odious  refuge  for  wounded  honour,  tl 
reprobated  practice  of  duelling. 

Perhaps  had  he  been  more  carefully  e 
had  he  been  taught  to  spurn  the  creed  of 
honour,  when  opposed  to  the  recordei 
God,  he  might  have  summoned  moral 
enough  to  enable  him  to  refuse,  under 
cumstances,  to  meet  St.  Clair's  challenj 
young,  ardent,  tremblingly  aUve  to 
opinion  and  the  dread  of  disgraces- 
outraged,  insulted,  reviled, — the  stig 
blow  unwashed  out, — the  blood  filled  a 
bursting  the  blue  veins  of  his  forehc 
hands  were  clenched,  his  teeth  firmly  s 
no, — meet  they  must ;  no  advance  coi 
from  him  ;  every  law  of  honour  forba 
Camilla  should  never  be  an  orphan 
him. 

He  was  still  pacing  the  large,  dark 
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unuibabited-looking  room,  the  long  crested 
"^^  of  the  candles  betrajdng  the  abstraction 
<»lu8tiiind,  when  a  waiter  announced  Captain 


Captain  R  was  a  short,  slight,  military- 

'^king  man,  very  upright,  with  a  good-natured 

Woe  eye;  but  his  perfect  equanimity  and  smiling 

^  showed  that  he  was  too  much  accustomed 

^  Hfiairs  of  this  kind,  to  be  at  all  discomposed 

^  being  the  bearer  of  a  challenge.    Indeed, 

^thout  insinuating  that  he  bore  the  slightest 

"^semblance    to    the    renowned    Sir    Lucius 

^*Trigger,  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  when  a 

S^tleman  confided  his  honour  to  his  keeping, 

^^  took  good  care  it  should  not  be  sullied,  while 

^  it.     No  affair  in  which  Captain  R was 

**^8aged  was  ever  known  to  be  adjusted  with- 

^^t  an  exchange  of  shots.     On  the  possibility 

^ti  amicable  arrangement  of  such  an  affair  us 

^^  present,  he  did  not  dwell  for  an  instant. 

^^   twirled  his  moustachios,  while  Henry  read 

'^^  replied  to  St.  Clair *s  challenge, — consented 

^he  earliest  day-light  to  avoid  interruption, — 
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agreed  to  the  spot  Henry  named, — and 
kindly  promised  to  secure  him  the  atte 

of  Lieutenant  L ,  with  whom   Hen 

bliglitly  acquainted,  he  smilingly  withdn 

He  had  not  been  long  gone,  when  S 
burst  into  the  room.  Henry  was  writii 
started,  and  his  greeting,  he  scarce  '. 
knew  why,  was  somewhat  constrained, 
van  looked  agitated.  ^^  My  dear  Fitzhei 
he  exclaimed,  ^^  what  is  this  I  hear! 
do  not  mean  to  fight  St.  Clair  ?  I  tn 
will  allow  me  to  make  up  matters  betwe< 
it  is  a  trifling  misunderstanding;  all  n 
be  well." 

"  1  fancy,"  said  Henry  coldly,  "  thi 
man  of  honour  the  names  '  liar  '  and  '  ^ 
and  the  ignominy  of  a  blow  are  no  trifle 

^'  My  dearest  Henry,  you  do  not  n 
say  that  such  insults  have  been  offered 
and  he  turned  away,  and  walked  to  the  w 
as  though  to  hide  his  distress. 

'^^  Yes,  Sullivan,"  said  Henry,  bob 
moved  by  bis  sympathy,  '^  and  for  whai 
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\  hhow  not.  You  know — God  knows — how 
i^^^y ,  how  madly  I  have  always  loved  Camilla. 
»»y  childish  entanglement  with  my  cousin  pre- 
sented my  declaring  myself;  the  St.  Clairs 
•nswered  none  of  my  letters  ;  our  intercourse 
^^8^ed.  Emily  yesterday,  of  her  own  free 
^  resigned  me;  and  meeting  Camilla  and 
w  maid  by  chance,  a  few  hours  since,  I  pro- 
P^^sed  to  her,  and  was  accepted." 

"Tell me — tell  me — dear  Henry/'  exclaimed 
^chard,  with  well-assumed  and  joyful  eager- 
°^«i  "  have  you  returned  Emily's  token  ?  If 
you  have,  all  may  yet  be  well." 

^  I  have  not ;  for  we  made  a  cliildish  vow  to 
*^p  those  tokens  three  months  after  either  re- 

*^€d  the  other,  in  case  such  resignation  took 
place." 

How  cursedly  unfortunate!"  exclaimed  Sul- 

^^3  stamping  his  foot  on  the  floor  ;  *^  but  fur 

^^  1  do  believe  all  might  be  settled.     I  fancy 

•  Clair  has  heard  from  some  waiter  or  cham- 

^*^aid,  or  perhaps  his  own  man  who  was  on 

^  '^atch,  of  your  meeting  with  Camilla :  now 
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only  this  very  morning  it  seems  Emily's  fi 
simple  maid,  Susan,  confided  to  St.  Cl&-i 
valet  that  you  and  her  young  mistress  had  « 
changed  tokens, — a  broken  ring  or  some  sc 
romantic  pledge, — and  that  this  very  momi 
Miss  Harland  was  kissing  it  and  weeping  oi 
it.  St.  Clair,  with  this  story  fresh  on  his  mir 
was  almost  mad  when  he  heard  of  your  meetL 
with  Camilla.  All  I  have  been  able  to  s 
availed  nothing.  '  Go  to  him,'  at  length 
daid,  '  ask  him  if  the  girl  has  stUI  his  pled| 
and  he  hers ;  bring  me  but  one  word, — yes, 
no.  May  hell  receive  me  if  I  hear  another  sg 
lable !  and  if  I  have  wronged  him  it  shall 
as  you  wish :  I  will  say  and  do  anything,- 
make  any  apology.'  Oh,  Henry!*'  he  adde 
burying  his  face  in  his  handkerchief^  "  wl 
could  have  dreamt  of  this  *^Amnlng  delay  < 
three  months  ?" 

'^  I   thought  you  knew  it,"  said  Henry 
*^  however  it  matters  not  now.     Sullivan, 
have  wronged  you ;  I  know  not  exactly  haw 
but  of  late  I  have  felt  moie  coldly  iowmrds  yoa 
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*  8ee  now  how  sincere  is  your  regard ; — for- 
P^  Txie !  I  have  some  letters  to  confide  to 
your  crare ;  and^  my  dear  fellow,  the  few  huu- 
^J^^  I  possess  you  must  allow  me  to  bequeath 
to  yota — ^indeed  you  must ; — would  they  were 
thousands !" 

Henry !"  exclaimed  Sullivan,  '^  can  I 
do  notjiing  to  put  a  stop  to  this  V 

"  ^^"othing,  my  best  friend ;  but  leave  me 
awhile  to  write  these  letters,  and  then  I  must 
^^^  for  an  hour  or  two,  for  we  meet  at  four. 
^^  you  be  on  the  field  ?" 

I  shall  not  be  far  off, — indeed,  at  four ! 

**eaven  !"  and  grasping  Henry's  hand,  with 

^Verted  face,  the  hypocrite  left  the  room. 

*^^en   Henry  was   alone,  he   sat  down  to 

^^^    a  few  lines   of   respectful  gratitude  to 

^    Uncle  for  the  advantages  he  had  enjoyed 

*^Ugh  him,  and  a  brief  but  touching  farewell 

-^tnily, — a  farewell,  in  which  he  assured  her 

^^  though  an  involuntary  passion  for  another 

^  Occasioned  the  weakness  and  inconsistency 

of    K- 

^*«  conduct,  he  had  ever  loved  her  with  a 
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love  surpassing  that  of  a  brother,  and  in  ^ 

solemn  hour  her  image  was  present  with  h^  ^ 
his  heart  invoked  every  blessing  Heaven  co^^ 
send  on  her  head,  and  the  thought  that  is^^ 
would  mourn  gave  a  sting  to  the  idea  of  deatS^* 

He  next  wrote  to  St.  Clair  a  letter  to  be  J^- 
livered  in  case  of  his  fall^  containing  a  detail^<l 
account  of  all  that  had  passed, — a  pardon  and  a 
blessing ;  and  then  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
harrowing  task  of  pouring  out  his  whole  soul 
to  Camilla. 

The  letters  he  had  written  he  intended  to 
leave  under  an  envelope  to  Sullivan,  exceptioS 
that  to  St.  Clair,  which  was  to  be  given  in  cxs^ 
be  was  wounded.     And  now  his  melancholy 
occupation  at  an  end,  his  imagination  still  e^" 
cited  with  the  images  conjured  up  while  »^' 
dressing  Camilla,  he  had  to  pass  two  honth'"^ 
perhaps  of  the  most  painful  that  £all  to  ^ 
share  of  any  not  actually  stained  with  crit^ 
True,  his  decision  not  to  return  St.  Clur*s  f^ 
robbed  the  prospect  of  this  detestable  meetE^"^ 
of  half  its  horrors;  but  he  could  not  silence  tfc^^^ 
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litor  who  will  be  heard  in  the  stillest  night, 
^mshed  to  pray^  but  on  the  eve  of  a  deed  so 
i^ant  to  every  feeling  of  religion,  prayer 
ned  a  mockery  :  what  availed  the  bent  knee 
le  the  heart  was  stubborn  ?   what  blessing 
Id  the  duellist  venture  to  invoke  ? 
^hen  too  came  natural  feelings.     Camilla 
er  seemed  so  adorable  to  his  excited  fancy ; 
nds  were  never  half  so  dear,  nor  life  half  so 
ightful.  There  was  no  glory  to  be  obtained, — 
chivalrous  excitement, — his  antagonist   an 
uuiD,  once  his  best  friend,  the  father  of  his 
oved.     Let  what  might  be  the  result,  the 
-  of  the  father  could  never  be  the  admitted 
^i*  of  the  daughter.    It  was  a  paltry,  dis- 
"^^ful  quarrel;  and  for   this,  which  a  few 
''^8  might  explain,  he  was  to  risk  a  life  given 
^  for,  oh,  what  different  purposes !  to  rush  into 
presence  of  an  offended  God,  and  to  leave 
^^nd  him  the  odious  name  of  a  duellist! 
^  ct,  disgusting  as  was  the  affair  under  every 
-^t,  it  must  be  followed  up.     Honour  was 
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at  stake^ — and  what  are  life  and  ^rtue  and  p^^iif 
when  worldly  honour  calls  ?  alas  !  alas  ! 

Henry's  mind  was  too  much  disturbed  Up   ad 
mit  of  shimber  ^  he  had  therefore  for  disagreeaM* 
and  at  times  awful  reflection  the  whole  interva/; 
till  pacing  the  solemn-looking  room,  he  per- 
ceived from  the  window  the  first  gray  stmb 
in  the  east  that  marked  the  dawn  of  day.   ftt 
did  not  pause  to  reflect  on  the  probability  of 
that  sun's  rising  no  more  for  him;  but  it  re- 
called hours  when  he  had  watched  the  day- 
break by  Camilla's  side ;  and  then   his  htn^ 
failed  him  for  a  moment.     But  with  the  ap 
proach  of  danger  the  spirit  of  Fitzherbert  ros^- 
Having  retired  hastily  to  adjust  his  toilet,  b^ 
found  on  his  return  Lieutenant  L        ,  wit* 
the  ill-repressed  glee  of  a  very  young  second 
awaiting  his  arrival. 

"  My  dear  Sir^"   exclaimed   young  L 
cordially  shaking  his  hand,  *'  it  is  time  to 
out ;  one  should  never  be  behindhand  on 
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ry  remarked  that  it  was  yet  very  early. 

irly — yes ;   but  Captain  R has  been 

^  for  the  last  hour ;  he  will  be  before- 
ith  us^  and  that  does  n't  look  well;''  and 
bed  his  hands.    ''  I  believe  he  has  pro- 

i  surgeon;  I  trust  he  has  ;   poor  M 

have  been  saved  had  there  been  one  on 
Id/' 

ry  could  not  help  smiling,  in  the  midst  of 
reflections,  at  the  real  zest  and  juvenile 
!iis  young  second  displayed.  Lieutenant 
amused  him  the  whole  way  with  details 
1  duels,  and  affurs  in  which  he  had  all 
m  engaged  either  as  principal  or  second, 
pite  of  his  prognostics,  they  reached  the 
id  spot  fixed  on,  nearly  twenty  minutes 
St.  Clair  and  Captain  R         made  their 

Mice.     When  young  L j  who  had 

een  impatiently  on  the  look-out,  espied 
iie  rubbed  his  hands,  and  exclaimed  al- 
oyfully,  "  By  Jove  !  here  they  are,  and 
\g  like  snails ;  capital  thing  to  have  the 
fihem!" 
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There  was  something  so  juvenile  and  7*^™' 
crous  in  this  joy,  that  Henry  laughed;  t*^ 
laugh  quite  won  the  young  man's  heart  ''Ab« 
he  exclaimed,  "  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  you  're  th' 
right  sort, — game  to  the  back-bone  ;  byJovc  - 
it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  such  a  fine  fel" 
low  were  to  be  shot  through  the  heart,— a  fete, 
I  doubt  not,  you  have  dealt  to  many  a  fair  odc* 
I  hope  to  heaven  though  that,  if  you  mast  fell; 
they'll  make  a  clean  job  of  it,  and  not  blowout 

your  eyes  like  poor  B 's,  nor  shatter  your 

jaw  as  they  did  W 's  nose."     But  StClrir 

and  his  second  were  on  the  field,  and  the  Kstof 
horrors  checked  at  once. 

St.  Clair  looked  pale  and    harassed;  Qoe 
night  of  acute  mental  suffering  seemed  to  hs^ 
added  some  years  to  his  age ;  he  shuddered  id* 
voluntarily,  as  his  eye  rested  for  a  mometX^ 
Henry's  tall,  commanding  figure.     The  fl^"^ 
that  the  young  second's  boyish  enumentio^ 
had  called  to  Fitzlierbert's  lips  had  not  ^^ 
sided ;  to  St.  Clair's  excited  fancy  his  lips  ^^^ 
curled  in  scorn.    That  idea,  coupled  with  "^ 
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'cut  heartless  falsehood^  re-excited  the 
Ly-kindled  wrath  of  his  temper,  and  in  an 
It  the  memory  of  former  benefits  gave  way 
e  sense  of  present  wrongs,  the  wish  for  a 
Lciliation  to  the  thirst  for  vengeance, 
itber  of  the  seconds  seemed  to  contem- 
for  an  instant  the  possibility  of  an  arrange- 

Captain  R was  a  genuine  lover  of 

3  of  this  sort,  provided  the  part  of  second 

>  him ;  and  young  L had  the  same 

I  taste,  coupled  with  a  fund  of  boyish  en- 
ism  and  hot-headed  valour. 
3  surgeon  was  at  hand ;  the  ground  was 
ired, — ^the  distance  none  of  the  greatest, 
had  received  his  pistol  from  his  second, 
air's  hand  shook,  but  Henry  was  motion- 
s  a  statue.     The  signal  (the  dropping  of 

in    R 's  handkerchief)    was    given. 

f  fired  in  the  air :  for  a  moment  all  were 
ubt.     St.  Clair's  ball  must  have  passed 
'  Henry's  arm ; — he  moved  not. 
iVhat  mockery  is   this?"  exclaimed  St. 
enraged   at  Henry's  firing  in  the  air. 
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"  Think  you,  you  can  trifle  with  the  mx-^^fl^ 
have  injured  ?  do  you  take  me  for  a  chilcS/  / 
demand  that  you  take  aim."     He  had  %cartdf 
uttered  these  words — the  work  of  an  instanf;^ 
rapid  was  his  passionate  utterance,— when  tb« 
enraged  appeal  was  exchanged  for  a  shoot  or 
rather  a  shriek  of  horror.    Henry's  arm  dropped 
from  his  breast,  to  which  he  raised  it ;  a  strorit 
of  blood  flowed  on  the  ground ;  the  ghastly  bues 
of  death  overspread  his  features.    All  rn&hed 
forwards.     ^^  Great  God !  I  am  his  murderer!' 
exclaimed  St.  Clair,  as  Henry  fell  back  in  "^ 
arms  of  his  second. 

What  an  instantaneous  change  was  wrooS^ 
in  the  feelings  of  the  old  man !  He  rushed 
Henry's  side  ;  he  knelt  by  him^  he  called  Y^ 
by  every  endearing  name  remorseful  affiectf^ 
could  suggest, — 'his  son — ^his  more  than  aon^  " 
the  preserver  of  his  child's  life,^-doubly  \^ 
preserver !'  He  invoked  the  deadliest  curses  ^ 
his  o\vn  head ;  he  wrung  his  hands ;  he  seem^ 
— he  was — half-frantic. 

By  this  time  the  surgeon  was  by  Henr^ 
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^^-  To  St.  Clair's  passionate  questions  he 
ks\rered  with  professional  gravity^  that  it  was 
I  Ugly  woundj — ^an  awkward  spot^ — could  say 
^thing  decisive  at  present;  the  great  object 
^  to  get  him  conveyed  to  some  bed. 

So  intent  were  all  upon  the  surgeon's  deci- 
OQ,  that  for  a  moment  St.  Clair's  fate  was 
^rgotten.  A  restorative,  and  the  recumbent 
osture  into  which  he  had  sunk,  revived  Henry 
^r  an  instant.  As  he  opened  his  eyes  on  the 
^ger  faces  bent  over  him,  he  recognized  St. 
lair:  an  angelic  expression  of  forgiveness 
Shted  his  lips  and  eyes.  ^^  Save  yourself, 
^ar  St.  Clair  1"  he  exclaimed ;  ^^  bear  witness, 
1>  I  only  am  to  blame."  He  tried  to  raise  his 
"in,  to  feel  for  the  letter;  the  attempt  was 
Xsunderstood ;  all  thought  his  posture  pain- 
l1,  and  the  surgeon  attempted  to  support  him ; 

Ifo,  no,"  he  muttered ;  but  in  endeavouring 
^  move,  the  faint  tinge  faded  from  his  cheek. 

Go,  go  !"  he  said ;  ^^  for  God's  sake,  go  !" 

"Do  you  forgive  me  ?"  sobbed  St.  Clair. 
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"Forgive? — I  bless  you!  O  my  CamilHltf/-. 
and  again  he  sunk  lifeless  in  the  surj^mr'/ 
arms* 

"  By  Jove!"  exclaimed  Captain  B — 'i 
"  his  advice  must  not  be  unheeded.  St.  Clairj 
you  must  begone.  Hasten^  my  dear  fellow;  joQ 
have  not  a  moment  to  lose ;  all  may  yet  te 
well ;"  and  he  attempted  to  raise  him.  "Yonder 
is  my  cab ;  let  it  take  you  on  till  you  meet 
some  stage  ;"  but  St.  Clair  seemed  paralyzed. 
He  stood  looking  with  a  species  of  Btagnant 
horror  on  the  pale  and  prostrate  form  of  Ui 
victim.  At  length  some  one  was  seen  approadi- 
ing  in  the  distance^  and  the  efforts  of  all  aroond 
to  induce  him  to  escape  were  redoubled ;  their 
anxiety  ceased,  however,  when  on  a  netf^ 
approach  the  intruder  appeared  to  be  Sol* 
livan. 

He  was  very  pale,  but  there  was  a  de0^ 
niacal  glance  of  triumph  as  his  quick  eye  CKOl^ 
a  glimpse  of  Fitzherbert's  noble  form  lying  ^ 
the  blood-stained  turf. 
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ptain  R  went  up  to  him ;  '^  Sad  affair 

8  he  dead  ?"  asked  Sullivan  in  a  hissing 

ler. 

Why  that 's  doubtful ;  the  surgeon  seems 

t:un :  but  at  any  rate  St.  Clair  should  be 

ff  j  his  staying  here  is  destruction.     See  ! 

ems  actually  petrified  I" 

Uivan  drew  near  St.  Clair ;  ^^  It  is  destruc- 

to  remain  here^''  he  said  in  a  low  emphatic 

St.  Clair  started^  but  motioned  him  off. 
^an  watched  till  he  caught  the  surgeon's 
he  gave  him  a  glance,  which  was  under- 
^  they  stepped  aside  for  a  moment.  On 
^turn,  the  surgeon^  after  feeling  Henry's 

declared  him  reviving.    ^^  He  will  yet  do 
*  he  cried. 

De  were  prepared  for  the  shout  of  ecstasy 
^  burst  from  St.  Clair ;  he  was  wild  with 
nd  as  unmanageable  in  his  frenzied  rap* 
eis  he  had  been  in  his  overwhelming  de- 

At  length  the  surgeon  said,  in  an  author* 
^  and  loud  tone,  *^Mr.  St.  Clair,  all  depends 
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on  our  conveying  him  immediately  to  the  Jietnt 
farm-house/' 

^^  Ohj  I  will  carry  him !"  and  he  presMc/Ar- 
wards. 

^'  Sir,  he  cannot  be  moved  till  you  have  }^ 
the  field/* 

Sullivan  again  drew  near,  and  said,  ^St 
Clair,  you  will  yet  be  his  death,  by  impedinS 
his  removal.  Have  you  foi^otten  your  dau^iier  ? 
think  of  Camilla!" 

"Where  is  she?" 

"  Safe,  but^" 

"But  what?" 

"  But  unprotected ;  see,  see  !  Henry's  coko** 
conies."     St.  Clair  knelt  down,  trembliiig»tf^ 
his  eyes  overflowing  with  tears  of  joy,  \xnsA^ 
a  prayer  of  gratitude  so  heart- felt,  and  of  cfl^*^ 
trition  so  sincere,  that  all  were  affected;  ^^^^ 
then  he  suffered  Sullivan  to  lead  him  to  '^^ 
cab. 

For  a  few  minutes  a  return  of  terror 
remorse, — as  leaning  from  the  cab  be 
them  bearing  the  death-like  form  of  FStdierl^^ 
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mgy  brought  back  his  violent  anguish;  but 
they  drove  rapidly  on,  Sullivan  soothed  him 
f  assurances  that  the  surgeon  was  sanguine ; 
^  he  had  arranged  a  plan  of  communica- 
ion;  that  now  the  great  object  for  his  sake^ 
^  for  Camilla's  sake,  was  to  elude  pursuit. 
^Aving  somewhat  quieted  his  mind,  he  pro«^ 
'^ed  to  unfold  his  plans,  in  which  the  pro- 
utient  feature  was,  that  Miss  St.  Clair  should 
'^e  no  idea  that  her  father's  antagonist  was 
^herbert, 

*  170  be  candid,  dearest  St.  Clair,"  he  said, 
bad  a  sort  of  presentiment  of  what  would 
*t>en ;  I  knew  Henry  would  fire  in  the  air, 
^  Uerefore  I  had  no  fear  on  your  account. 
^  in  case  of  your  wounding  him,  and  being 
'^ed  to  fly,  I  desired  your  coachman  to 
'^  the  carriage  and  horses  ready  at  four.  I 
^^^  Miss  St.  Clair's  maid  at  a  late  hour  last 
{l^t,  and  desired  her  to  have  all  in  readiness 
^^t  off  at  dawn,  but  to  say  nothing  to  her 
^^>^s  till  further  orders  from  you.  In  case 
'    i^eceived  early  this  morning  a  message  to 

^<^h.  III.  c 
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^^  moment  a  carriage  and  four  appear - 
tbe  distance,  approaching  rapidly.     It 
near.    Miss  St.  Clair  pale  and  horror- 
sen  leaped  from  it,  and  was  clasped  to  her 
r's  breast.    She  asked  no  question,  but 
ng  his  agitated  face  and  trembling  form, 
ars  fell  fast  on  his  shoulder, 
food  God,   St.  Clair!"    said   Sullivan, 
r  coachman  tells  me  one  of  the  horses  is 
what  shall  we  do  ?'' 

^hat,  what,  dearest  father !  dear  Mr.  Sul- 
*'  faintly  exclaimed  Camilla,  ^'is  there 
r  for  my  father  ?'* 

e  composed,  dearest  Camilla,'^  said  Sul- 
taking  her  hand,  and  calling  her  thus  for 
rst  time ;  '^  we  have  yet  by  a  great  deal 
art  of  any  pursuers ;  and,  but  for  this  in- 
accident— '* 
ro  on  in  that  cab  with  papa,  and  leave  us 

9 

lo,  Camilla !"  said  St.  Clair  firmly,  "  I  go 
ithout  you.*' 

'owers  of  chance!"   exclidmed  Sullivan 

c2 
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with  a  burst  of  joy,  **  yonder  comes  «l  s^^^ 
— now  no  matter  whither  bound." 

"  No,  no  matter,"  groaned  St.  Chdr.   S*^ 
livan  hastily  gave  some  directions  to  St.  Ciait'  * 

stTvants,   and   Captain   R 's    tiger.    Tl** 

stage  stopped }  Camilla  and  her  maid,  SuIlifaJi 
and  St.  Cliur,  sprang  in ;  and  with  a  nptSty 
soothing  to  the  tortured  mind  were  whiried 
along  on  the  Portsmouth  road ;  while  the  car- 
riage, to  decoy  in  case  of  pursuit,  took  another 
direction. 

Sullivan  was  all  cheering  prognostics,  aii<» 
devoted  attention,  during  their  journey.   H^ 
contrived  to  convey  to  Camilla's  mind  that  the 
officer  her  father  had  fought  was  severely  ta^» 
he  believed,  not  mortally  wounded ;  attribnte^ 
St.  Clair's  anguish  to  the  circumstance  of  li** 
being  the  son  of  a  schoolfellow;  and  bcflT^ 
her  to  do  all  in  her  power  with  him  to  aooto* 
him  and  keep  up  his  spirits.      Camilh) »   * 
nature  perfectly  free    from  selfishnessi  »•■• 
urged  called  forth  all  the  powerB  of  hermaB* 
So  sudden  had  been  the  catastrophei  so  ^ 
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S^Med  was  she  by  her  father's  danger,  that 

the  had  not  given  one  thought  to  Fitzherbert ; 

H^  it  was  not  till  the  coach  stopped  for  the 

ptsaengers  to  dine^  that  in  the  private  room  to 

which  they  had  retired,  while  vainly  endeavour- 

Uf  to  swallow  some  trifling  refreshment,  the 

'^collection   of  their  last  night's  meeting,  of 

tteir  appointed  one  for  that  day,  of  his  anguish 

^  surprise,  perhaps  anger  and  misconstrue- 

^^  darted  on  her  mind.     As  she  thought  of 

^e  things  (the  gentlemen  having  left  her  for 

^  i^oment  to  inquire  when  they  would  start,) 

oe  wrote  a  few,  fond,  hurried  lines;  directed 

'^Ui  to  the  hotel  at  Windsor,  where  Henry 

^   told  her  he  should  sleep;    and  stepping 

rbtly,  but  with  flushed  cheek  and  beating 

^^,  to  the  door,  she  called  to  a  pretty,  neat, 

■^)r*cheeked  chambermaid,  with  blue  eyes  and 

^^e  ribbons,  and,  placing  half-a-sovereign  into 

-^  hand^  made  her  promise  to  put  the  note  in 

^  post  the  moment  she  could  get  out. 

The  girl  agreed  to  do  so ;  but  as  after  leaving 

Mnilla  she  sauntered  along  the  passage,  look- 
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ing  now  at  the  direction  of  the  note,  now  at  ^ 
golden  bribe, — some  one  suddenly  peeped  <^ 
her  shoulder.    She  started,  and  was  aboot  ^ 
scream.     Sullivan  put  his   finger  on  hii  Up) 
and   opening  a   door,   entered  a  roomi  an' 
beckoned  her  in. 

"  What 's  your  pleasure,  air  ?"  she  asked. 
"  Hush,  my  dear  pretty  girl,  for  God's  sake !" 
said  Sullivan. 

^^  Hush  indeed,  sir !  and  what  should  I  hitfk 
for,  sir?" 

^'  For  this,''  sdd  Sullivan^  pulling  out  a 
sovereign ;  '^  you  have  only  to  give  me  that 
note." 

''Not  I  indeed,  sir,"  said  the  girl;  "Ira< 
ceived  this  money  to  put  this  letter  in  the  poaty 
and  into  the  post  it  goes,  that  *b  flat." 

"  Flat !  yes,  flat  enough;  but  come;  fromaock 
a  pretty  girl  we  may  expect  Bomething  akaip* 
Listen ;  you  have  received  haIf-a*BoveragD  t0 
put  that  note  in  the  post ;  now  I  offer  J0< 
double  the  sum  to  do  no  such  thing;  if  f* 
put  it  in,  there  will  be  fitting  and  bloodaM 
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iear ;  and  if  you  do  not^  there  will  be  merry 
'^g  and  a  wedding,  and  perhaps  the  bride 
y  come  here  to  thank  you ;  and  I  will  give 
^  a  new  French  cap^  if  I  smuggle  it  myself : 
^  pretty  you  would  look  in  it !"  he  said  :  ^^  I 
'e  Dot  seen  a  prettier  girl  I  know  not  when ; 
)e,  my  good  girl !" 

%e  girl,  overcome  by  flattery,  fear  of  mis- 
f,  vanity,  and  a  little  avarice,  yielded  the 
!  into  Sullivan's  hand,  and  grasping  the 
reign  ran  hastily  downstairs.    Sullivan  tore 
1  the  note  and  read, — 
What   must  you   think   of  me,   dearest 
ry  ?   oh,  if  you  have  condemned  me,  you 
been  indeed  unjust.     A  fatal  accident 
laps  report  has  told  you  of  it  ere  this,) 
Iriven  us  from  Windsor.    I  believe  we  are 
^   to  Portsmouth.     O  Henry,  will  you 
fly  to  us  ?  how  light  were  this  anguish  if 
td  with  you  !    Think  what  must  have  been 
gony  of  my  suspense^  when  I  tell  you  that 
re  only  just  had  time  to  think  of  you.     O 
y !  fate  seems  determined  to  part  us ;  but 
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fib  ■ 

is  not  our  love  stronger  than  &te,  than  de^ 

Chosen  of  my  heart  I  when  shall  I  pourtb^^ 

sorrows  into  your  bosom^  and  be  comforted  ? 

t* 
"  Camilla  • 

"  Never,  by  every  fiend  in  hell,  and  etetj 
kindred  demon  in  my  breast,"  muttered  SniU* 
van,  as  ghastly  pale  he  gnashed  hb  teeth,  md 
stamped  on  the  hurried  and  blotted  billet. 
*'  Never !  by  the  infernal  love  I  bear  thee,  Ca- 
milla ;  never !  by  the  more  infernal  tie  tht 
sliackles  me,  and  which  I  here  vow  to  wai 
asunder.  Yes,  she  shall  die ;  there  is  no  £- 
vorce  so  sure.  When  shall  you  weep  in  Itf 
arms,  Camilla  ?  Fbwers  of  darkness^  grant  at 
this  he  may  be  where  even  the  maddadng 
music  of  thy  wailings  can  never  reach  1ub< 
Kind  chance  !  ordidn  that  the  breast  on  vlnA 
she  would  weep  (be  still,  thou  jealous  Unisred 
heart !)  may  now  be  stiff  and  cold  in  dtfAi 
and  that  the  droppings  of  the  yew-tree  andtk 
damps  of  a  fetid  churchyard  may  soon  be  Ac 
only  tears  shed  over  thee,  thrice  loathed,  thrice 
envied^  and  thrice  cursed  Iltzherbert  !'* 
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^^  then,  yielding  to  one  of  the  ungovernable 
of  pasaion  which  sometimes  mastered  him^ 
'^  with  his  teeth  into  a  thousand  atoms  the 
^PP7  Camilla's  note, — swallowed  them, 
^tly  because  her  hand  had  touched  them, 
^y  that  he  feared  they  might  be  found ;  and 
Qn  plunging  his  head  in  cold  water,  and 
iiging  up  the  window,  he  subdued  his  excited 
clings ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  again 
[m,  and  pale  and  gentle,  by  Camilla's  side 
the  Portsmouth  stage. 

It  was  late  when  they  arrived  at  Portsmouth ; 
npletely  overcome  by  anxiety  and  fatigue, 
t  wretched  St.  Clair  and  his  unhappy  child 
1  no  sooner  retired  and  sought  their  couches, 
m  they  slept.  Not  so  Sullivan :  he  continued 
*  some  time  pacing  his  chamber,  now  in 
tunph,  now  in  thought,  now  pausing  with  a 
He  of  self-gratulation,  now  knitting  his  brows 
in  calculation  of  chances*  He  felt  no  fatigue : 
)  demon  within  upheld  him.  ^^Wdl!"  he 
ittered,  '^  here  they  are,  and  in  my  power  ; 
ty  are  now  but  the  puppets  of  my  will.     I 

c5 
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can  dance  them  at  my  pleasure :  ay,  but  "^  ^^ 
point  now  is  to  make  the  most  of  this  cos'^'j 
advantage.    They  are  not  safe  here:  she  xm^ 
communicate  with  some  one :  as  for  St  ClaiT, 
he  is  stupefied.    They  shall  leave  this  pla^^ 
tomorrow,  and  none  shall  know  their  destina- 
tion.    I  will  settle  the  few  hateful  affairs  th^ 
shackle  me,  and  join  them, — join  them  in     ^ 
new  land,  under  bluer  skies^  beneath  a  sim  th.^ 
will  thaw  thy  cold  heart,  Camilla !  cold  to  m^; 
but  yet — Hush,  busy  fancy  !  I  must  not  think  ^^f 
that ;  or  else — .    Trusting  me  as  St.  Clair  doe-^ 
confiding  in  me  as  Camilla  does,  't  is  straigg 
if  opportunities  occur  not  in  which  I  can  v^  ^ 
her  to  listen  to  me.     Alone,  and  in  my  pov^^  **' 
and  with  this  burning  passion,  this  unfliocbic^g 
will,  this  plotting  heart; — it  shall  be  so/'*--^ 
muttered  joj-fuUy  to  himself,  almost  dandcv/ 
in   his   fiendish   exultation.     "  Now  then  1**^ 
love-inspiring,  intoxicating  Spain  !"  and  he  1^^ 
his  room  to  go  and  inquire  about  the  ves8^^' 
bound  thither. 

It  would  almost  appear  to  those  dispC*^ 
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0  \>e\ieve  in  supernatural  agency  that  there 
goieraily  is  for  the  thorough-paced  villain  a 
^''ul-o'-the-wisp  kind  of  demon ,  in  the  shape 
Plucky  chances  and  fortuitous  circumstances^ 
^  &cilitate  the  progress  of  a  nefarious  project ; 
^d  wiiich,  having  led  him  to  a  point  whence 
^°^fe  is  no  return,  leaves  him  at  once  in  a 
^Ugh  of  in&my,  or  tangled  net  of  his  own 
^^cate  and  dastardly  weaving;  nay,  some- 
KK^es  more  boldly  stilly  by  a  sudden  turn  Gon- 
itis him   at  once  to   the   yawning  jaws   of 
^truction.     How  numerous  are  the  instances 
villains  on  whose  base  plans  fate  till  the  last 
^ment  seemed  to  smile !  and  then  that  last 
^tnent  avenges  mankind,  and  by  its  retribu- 
^  justice  reconciles  us  to  the  decrees  of  fate. 
^U  answered   Sullivan's    expectations;    all 
c^umstances  seemed  obedient  to  his  wishes, 
vessel,  containing  many  a  brave  and  noble 
=^im  of  England's  dense  population,  many  a 
Uant  heart  panting  for  action  and  renown, 
tl  sick  of  safety  and  sloth,  about  to  seek  dan- 
^',  death,  or  distress  of  every  kind  in  the  pro- 
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tracted  Spanish  struggle,  was  to  set  sail  for  ^^^' 
Sebastian  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.   S>^' 
livan  saw  the  captain ;  be  offered  no  objecti^''^ 
to  the  proposal  made  to  him  to  give  the  S^ 
Clairs  a  passage ;    and  at  a  little  before  fir^^ 
SuUiran,  having  first  caused  Jessy  to  rise  uui 
proceed  to  get  Miss  St.  Clair  ready,  entered 
her  father's   room.     He  was   in   a  dUstubed 
sleep,  apparently  under  the  influence  of  MOftC 
awful  dream ;   for  his  hands  were  clenched^ 
and  the  lai^  drops  were  on  his  forehead.  Sul- 
livan could  hear  that  in  his  sleep  he  muttoed 
the  name  of  Fitzherbert,  and  called  himself  * 
murderer;  and  then,  haunted  perhaps  by  t  fear 
of  being  taken,  he  exclaimed^  ''They  ooD^ 
they  come !  they  are  throttling  me !  SuIEtv^  - 
Camilla ! " 

Sullivan   awaked  him.    At  first,  StCbiTf 
terrified  and  fancying  himself  in  the  hanli  ^ 
justice,  ^nolently  seized  his  arm,  ezdaiioMi 
"  I  will  die  ere  yon  shall  shackle  me !"  Bo^^^ 
length,  awaking  to  reality,  he  grew  calm ;  g^ 
sively  consented  to  SnlliTan's  wish  thai 
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^oold  rise;  and  then  the  arch-villain  told 
him  that  he  had  kept  watch  all  night,  that 
Awards  morning  some  travellers  (he  doubted 
^ot  in  pursuit)  had  arrived  in  a  post-chaise, 
that  they  eagerly  inquired  whether  a  gentleman 
bad  come  there  the  night  before  by  the  Ports- 
mouth stage,  that  owing  to  the  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  four  in  number,  the 
officers  (if  such  they  were)  concluded  they 
"vrere  on  a  wrong  scent  and  went  to  bed,  saying 
liowever  that  in  the  morning  they  must  see 
^lie  parties  mentioned. 

St  Clair  grew  very  pale.  "  Be  not  alarmed," 
^aid  Sullivan  :  '^  Miss  St.  Clair  and  her  maid 
up.  I  have  inquired,  and  find  a  vessel 
uls, — the  only  one  outward-bound  today, — ^for 
Spain."     St.  Clair  started. 

"  Nay,  my  dear  sir,  what  does  it  matter  ? " 
^'  Matter  !  no ;    perhaps  the  further  o£F  the 
better :  but  the  country  is  in  such  a  distracted 
state.*' 

'*  Oh,  yon  can  find  an  asylum  for  Miss  St. 
Clair  in  a  convent;  and  for  yourself — " 
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'  O-'- .   zyrrsT   n:nd  ;    I    s^hall  find  a  betttt 
.   :  -•*:   "-UJ   I  ccscrre.  I  doubt  not, — ^fool,  jod- 
:..:-i  :i-l:  I  in      Teli  me,  Sullivan,  hare  yottaay 
-^1^  -  : :  '>fl>r«,"  ar.d  he  clasped  his  tremblii? 
!  :j:L*.   -^  \z±z  I  am  indeed  a  murderer?" 

~  >":.  nj  i«ar  sir :  but  I  do  believe  tW 
r.-.zrj  *  i*?liLS  F^tty  well:  and  finding  bis 
s: ;  /.£fr  5«:rl.^-^:y  icjuned,  so  that  perhaps  the 

V  ::j.:i:-  ::  :r.e  ina  niav  be  necessarv  (aSii 
-  -i-r^::^~e:*.:.  Vw>u  know,  to  a  ladv's  man),heis9 
!  r  L-z  r-:  i  :cbt,  <o  filled  with  rerenge,  that  th* 
■■^-^1.:  'r.j^  rort:  instituted  through  his  mean*' 
.r  i  ::  -a-lLl  ririp  ill  with  you  unless  you  esca^^ 
■-!".'.  ±1'  i.u-.c?r  IS  over/' 

Sr/.!T:!L-/>  \iily  representation  took  effect 
:"*.V7  S:.  Clair's  generous  but  irritable  tempe**^ 
zxi  viAJe  hici  feel  acutelr  Henrv's  noble  con- 
ii-i^-:  ;irJ  for^reness  on  the  field :  the  thought  o:^ 
it  i::i::nnned  him.  The  idea  of  his  rccorerv  anc3 
vcr.^^ance  restored  the  tone  of  his  mind.  H^ 
iltvsseil  with  tolerable  composure,  and  looker 
alnxost  cheerful  when,  hanng  glided  noiseiessl^^ 
downstairs,  he  found  Camilla  and  the  mt 
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Quay.  Sullivan  had  told  her  the  same 
J  of  the  pursuit ;  and  the  affectionate  girl^ — 
ibling  for  her  father  and  forgetting  herself, 
lo?er^  the  whole  worlds  while  he  was  in 
fer, — eagerly  seconded  whatever  Sullivan 
osedy— overmastered  fatigue,  indisposition^ 
}f  every  kind,—- and  rose  from  her  short  and 
»ied   rest   with   a    heart    strong  in    filial 

m 

e  animation  of  her  manner,  the  hopes  she 
hed  into  her  father's  ear,  and  the  buoyancy 
r  step,  belied  her  sad  and  anxious  heart, 
was  all  activity,  and,  as  is  usual  on  such 
lions,  had  all  to  do ;  for  Jessy,  in  true  sou- 
e  style,  was  in  hysterics  at  the  thought  of 
I  to  Spain, — perhaps  to  get  tossed  by  the 
,  which  she  fancied  were  fighting  all  over 
ountry,  or  burnt  alive  by  the  monks,  or 
1  by  the  soldiers,  or  thrown  into  the  prisons 
le  Inquisition,  and  with  no  time  to  make 
ter  mind,  or  send  a  note  to  her  friend-- 
Herbert's  valet.  Still  when  Camilla  offered 
ave  her,  and  do  without  her,  she  burst  into 
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tears, — endeavoured  to  rouse  herself,— exclai^* 
ed,  "  What,  Miss !   desert  you  among  sucb  * 
set  of  bloody-minded  foreigners  !'*  and  ift^ 
another  burst  of  grief  she  contrived  to  oompo** 
herself,  just  as  Camilla  with  admirable  preMncc 
of  mind  had  packed  up  the  few  articles  they 
had  brought ;  and  Jessy^  awed  by  her  ezamplef 
and  ashamed  of  her  own  cowardice  when  ooa- 
trasted  with  her  mistress's  heroic  devotioDj  put 
on  her  bonnet  and  slunk  down  by  Camilla's  side, 
who  only  trembled  lest  her  father  should  yet  be 
taken. 

She  felt  safer  when  they  were  on  board.  The 
excitement  and  hurry  had  flushed  her  cheeky 
and  her  carelessly  arranged  hair  floated  od  her 
shoulders.  The  noble  self-devotion  of  her  par* 
pose  was  stamped  on  her  glorious  brow,  VfA 
seemed  to  add  new  dignity  to  her  tall  and  pf^ 
feet  form.  She  stood  on  deck,  her  large  ut^ 
lustrous  eyes  half- filled  with  tears,  one  whit^ 
hand  resting  on  her  father's  ann,  the  (A^ 
yielded  to  Sullivan's  grasp,  in  gratefid  ackn^''' 
ledgement  of  his  boundless  zeal  and  oonsideKi^ 
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attentions,  and  in  a  kind  and  sisterly  farewell. 
Erery  eye  was  fixed  on  her ;  the  young  and 
buoyant  hearts  about  to  offer  themselves  sacri- 
fices to  ambition  on  a  foreign  altar,  felt  the 
warm  pulses  of  affection  beat  quick,  and  thought 
tt  they  gazed  on  her,  of  other  lips,  and  eyes, 
*nd  locks,  less  beautiful,  but  far  more  dear ; 
^e  some,  more  full  of  hope  than  of  regret, 
&Qcied  that  just  such  would  be  the  Spanish 
kfttaties  yet  to  be  woo'd  in  orange-groves,  or 
serenaded  by  moonlight  in  the  romantic  land 
tliey  were  bound  for. 

Suddenly  an  idea  seemed  to  shoot  across 
'"Emilia's  mind ;  Sullivan  and  her  father  eagerly 
>ked  whether  she  felt  ill ;  she  replied  no,  but 
^t  seeing  several  ladies  (women  at  least)  de- 
"Cuding  into  a  cabin,  she  was  anxious  to  be  able 

tell  Sullivan  what  accommodation  there  was 
^  ber.  She  glided  away,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
turned.  St.  Clair's  attention  being  engaged 
"^  a  sailor,  she  lightly  touched  Sullivan's  arm, 
^4  blushing  deeply,  she  said  in  a  low  hurried 
^^,  **  My  confidence  in  your  friendship  is 
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entire,  else  I  could  not  ask  of  you  to— t 
liver  this,  or  to  have  it  delivered,  to— to — 
could  say  no  more,  but  turned  abruptly  a' 

Sullivan  retained  his  bland  smile  whil 
placed  a  hastily-folded  letter  in  his  hand 
kept  in  the  curses  on  his  lips  as  he  res 
address.  He  stole  to  her  side,  and  whis] 
so  close  that  his  lips  almost  touched  her  ( 
he  said,  ^^  Depend  on  me,  dearest  friend 
hope  for  salvation,"  he  added  with  a 
smile,  which  she  saw  not,  *^  I  will  do  you 
ding."  Camilla  in  gratitude  could  not 
the  parting  embrace  he  proffered ;  the 
was  given, — all  was  bustle,  and  clearinj 
parting,  and  weeping,  and  embracing  of  f 
who  might  meet  no  more  on  earth.  Cai 
tears  fell  like  rain  ;  and  Jessy,  supportec 
handsome  young  officer  of  the  auxiliary  1 
was  in  strong  hysterics. 

And  now  the  last  fond  words  are  bre 
the  last  embrace  taken  and  given ;  the  f 
of  those  embarked  are  watching  from  the 
and  waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs.     0\ 
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proud  vessel,  quick  flow  the  parting  tears. 
UiFan  remained  watching  as  long  as  he  could 
tiDguish  Camilla's  white  robe,  and  then 
fiping  in  his  hand  the  hurried,  blotted  letter, 
VFalked  to  a  lonely  spot  by  the  sea-side.  The 
ing  and  foaming  of  the  waves  was  in  unison 
!i  the  tumultuous  feelings  of  his  breast, 
e,  jealousy,  revenge,  crime  and  falsehood 
)etrated  and  meditated ;  but,  above  all,  a 
I,  ungovernable  passion  for  Camilla  St.  Clair, 
only  woman  he  had  ever  really  loved.  Others 
lad  fancied  and  plotted  for ;  but  this  passion, 
ays  his  master-passion,  was  increased  ten- 
by  the  late  intimate  footing  they  had  been 
by  the  narrow  inspection  it  had  afforded 
of  her  original  mind,  with  its  rich,  wild, 
lusiastic  beauties,  so  peculiarly  its  own, — her 
u,  pure,  devoted  heart, — her  manners  so 
tely  graceful,  that  they  gave  a  dignity  to 
y  mood,  every  action,  and  every  situation ; 
that  perfect,  unearthly  beauty,  which  fa- 
s,  indisposition,  nay,  even  tears,  might  pre- 
under  new  aspects,  but  could  not  diminish. 
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He  held  the  letter  in  his  hand  for  some  time 
before  he  could  nerve  himself,  not  for  the  dtf- 
tardly  deed  he  meditated,  but  for  the  sight  d 
words  of  love  addressed  by  her  to  another.  At 
length  he  tore  it  open, — ^he  started,  for  a  long 
tress  of  her  black  hair  fell  from  it ;  he  seizn 
it, — its  rare  beauty  recalled  the  graceful  hew 
from  which  it  was  just  severed.    With  flashing 
eyes  he  read  the  few  lines  which  accompaDi^ 
it:— 

'•We  are  bound  for  St.  Sebastian:  whfl> 
will  you  join  us  there  ?  I  vend  the  token  I  pi^ 
mised,  and  with  it  my  heart's  warmest  pn^ 
and  fondest  love. 

''  Yours  UU  death, 

"  Camilla." 

He  gave  the  letter,  with  a  hundred  cuna^^ 
the  winds  and  waves  j  placed  on  his  heart  tv 
a  frantic  exultation  the  rich,  glossy  ple'l'i 
and  while  that  base  heart  beat  wildly  bcfloA 
the  pure  token,  set  out  for  the  hotel  to  lO^ 
himself  for  the  long  labour  of  ▼illaaybei*' 
traced  out. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

"  And  certes  in  fair  virtue's  heavenly  road 
The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind. 
What  is  a  lordling*s  pomp  ?  a  cumbrous  load. 
Disguising  oft  the  v^retch  of  human  kind. 
Studied  in  arts  of  hell,  in  v^ickedness  refined/' 

Burns. 

HEN  Henry  again  awoke  to  a  sense  of  his 
uation,  he  found  himself  in  a  small^  but  ex- 
isitely  neat  chamber.  The  sheets,  the  quilt, 
d  farniture  of  the  bed  in  which  he  lay  were 
lite  as  snow ;  the  very  boards  and  the  bright 
ips  of  bed-side  carpet  were  shining  with 
anliness;  the  old-fashioned  mahogany  bu- 
a  and  chairs  reflected  each  other  like  mir- 
B ;  the  summer  sun  peeped  through  a  pretty 
ice  literally  curtained  with  clematis,  wood- 
es,  sweet-brier,  and  jaismine ;  and  the  scene 
{  one  of  such  rustic  beauty  and  freshness 
t  it  almost  seemed  a  dream.    The  surgeon 
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sat  in  a  comfortable  high-backed  arm-chair :  to  , 
Henrj's  eager  questions  he  replied  that  he  had  | 
been  conveyed  to  the  nearest  former's^  and  ^ 
that  his  safety  depended  on  repose.  He  then  .^^ 
proceeded  to  dress  the  wound^  from  which  he  ^ 
said  he  did  not  apprehend  any  fatal  conse-^*^ 
quence  provided  the  patient  could  be  kept  quiet. 
Tlie  room  was  darkened^  a  strong  opiate  admi-^ 
nistered,  and  in  a  short  time  Henry  sank  intK^^^^i 
a  deep  sleep.  He  did  not  awake  tiU  the  mooiKr^  ^d- 
beams  were  streaming  through  his  window 
and  in  their  light  he  saw  two  persons  wa' 
iiig  his  slumber :  he  could  not  be  mistaken^ 
had  seen  them  before ;  that  fair  female  face 
knew  it  well^  with  its  soft^  round,  gentl 
beauty;  and  the  brown^  honest,  sturdyi 
handsome  man, — his  features  were  not  new  t 
him. 

At  this  moment  a  maid-servant  entered 
a  candle,  and  while  carefully  shading  it 
a  large  red  band  from  the  sufferer's  eyes,  i 
full  light  fell  on  the  young  pair  who  stood  m 
by  side. 
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Panny — Fanny  Wilson !"  exclaimed  Henry 


'^  God  be  praised  !  that  you  are  able  to  speak^ 
Maater  Fitzherbert,"  said  Fanny. 

'^  Yes,  God  be  praised,  indeed.  Sir  !"  echoed 
the  swain,  who  seemed  to  consider  his  wife  as 
^  pattern  of  conduct  and  conversation. 

^*  Thank  you,  my  good  friends ;  but,  Fanny 
Wilson !" 

'*  Fanny  Hobson,  if  you  please.  Sir,"  cried 
^c  husband,  looking  proudly  at  his  pretty 
Wife, 

^*  Indeed  I  I  congratulate  you  both ;  but 
*tiU  I  doubt  not  the  same  kind  warm-hearted 
''*nny.'' 

*^  Oh,  yea,  indeed.  Sir,"  said  Fanny  eagerly, 

^nd  anxious  to  wait  on  you  night  and  day, 
**^  give  you  the  best  the  house  will  afford ; 
^^  prove  some  little  gratitude  for  favours  past, 
^^  never  to  be  forgotten." 

**  Yes,"  said  Hobson,  *^  ready  to  go  through 

'^  and  water.  Sir,  to  serve  you,  as  was  such  a 

''^^nd  in  need  to  my  poor  Fanny.    We  'U  nurse 
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you  like  a  prince,  Sir,  and  watch  you  as  a  motT. 
watcher  her  child." 

At  this  moment  the   surgeon   arrived,  s 
finding  Henry's  pulse  quickened^  and  his  £ea 
excited  by  his   recent  emotion,  he  prohii»^ 
any  further  conversation   for  some  time,  • 
the  young  pair  withdrew. 

For  several  weeks  Henry  continued  at  FarK 
HoLson's  in  a  very  precarious  state,  the  r 
easiness  of  his  mind  keeping  up  the  irritate 
of  hi>  wound.     For  when  time  past  on,  s 
brought  him  no  tidings  of  Camilla ;  when  J 
had  vainly  and  repeatedly  sent  to  the  differ* 
hotels, — the  post  office  at  Windsor,— and  df 
patched   his   own   valet  to  Cleveland  Abb 
to  St.  Cladr  Hall,  and  to  every  place  wher 
was  probable  either  that  she  should  have 
dressed  him,  or  that  any  «iccounts  of  he 
and  father  should  have  been  received,  d 
suspense,  anxiety,  and  finally  some  deg* 
resentment  tortured  his  mind,  and  a  pei 
fever  seemed  to  prey  upon  his  spirits. 

Meanwhile  no  anxiety  was  fdt  ab 
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ety  bjr  hiB  friends;  for  no  rumour  of  his 
meting  with  St.  Clair  had  reached  them.  Emily 
dMisB  Matthews  had  returned  to  the  Abbey, 
le  former  only  saw  in  his  silence  a  proof  of 
i  obedience  to  her  wishes,  perhi^s  of  his 
ter  indifference  to  herself.  Miss  Matthews, 
lo  considered  that  the  crisis  of  the  deep  and 
Qgerous  game  she  had  long  been  playing 
la  approaching,  was  too  Ml  of  her  plans  of 
r  Herbert  and  Mr.  Shuffle,  to  trouble  herself 
out  Henry. 

Sir  Herbert's  misanthropy  had  settled  into  a 
jection  so  deep  that  it  almost  amounted  to 
dancholia;  but  Miss  Matthews  wept  and 
>aned  with  him.  She  was  almost  the  only 
raon  with  whom  he  conrersed  at  all,  and  she 
d  therefore  of  course  the  power  of  directing 
i  now  enfeebled  mind,  and  of  heightening 
ejndice  to  the  verge  of  insanity.  His  bodily 
alth  had  long  been  failing ;  but  he  would  see 
'  medical  man,  except  a  village  apothecary  (a 
phew  of  Shuffle's,  and  one  of  his  creatures) ; 
that  the  small  and  demon-like  coterie  at  the 
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Abbey  bad  it    all   their  own  way.    Hf^y 
stretched  on  a  distant  sick  bed,  amid  teo^ 
lumniated,  wronged,  and  misrepresented  at  AA     ' 
pleasure. 

Emily,  living  only  in  the  memory  of  the  put* 
could  not  be  alive  to  the  realities  of  dlepl^ 
sent ;  and  the  little  time  Mr.  Aubrey  was  aUe  to 
vsnatch  from  his  own  duties,  and  those  (rfaiiA 
friend  whom  he  assisted,  was  devoted  ents^ 
to  Emily, — to  the  endeavour  to  rouse  her  riot 
ing  spirits,  to  teach  her  to  delight  in  the  bcfB!* 
ties  of  nature,  in  active  benevolence,  in  put' 
tical  piety.     He  tried  to  dear  away  by  degicf* 
the  ruined  hopes  which  choked  up  the  fbnnt^ 
of  happiness  in  her  young  heart;  he  knew  (^ 
if  instinctively}  at  the  first  moment  of  thc?^ 
meeting — one  glance  at  her  snflSced  to  dio^ 
him — that  all  that  he  had  prophesied  had  ooa^ 
to  pass.    He  looked  into  the  deep  Une  Cfctf 
she  endeavoured  to  avert,  and  he  read  there  A^ 
blighting  record  disappointment 
half  repressed — ^but  ever^-welling 
quenched  the  bright  tordi  hope  had'  klmll— 
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re  when  he  looked  upon  them  last ;  but  to 
deep  yet  chastened  devotion  of  his  heart 
se  eyes  were  dearer  in  their  dewy  sadness, 
n  they  had  ever  been  in  the  brightest  efful- 
loe  of  their  joy. 

To  watch  for  her,  to  pray  for  her,  and  to  de- 
ne to  her  every  hour  he  could  snatch  from 
iver  duties,  formed  now  the  most  delightful 
eopttiona  of  his  life.  The  accomplished 
bohr,  the  deep  and  acute  logician,  the  match 
n  theologian,  was  only  too  happy  for  her 
b  to  return  to  the  wearjring  elements  of  the 
caces  he  had  mastered,  untired  by  repetition, 
iiismayed  by  her  abstraction,  with  a  love  un- 
nged  by  time  and  circumstance,  by  her  in- 
erence  and  by  his  blighted  hopes, 
lie  noblest  and  kindest  of  hearts  devoted  all 
aiergies  to  soothe  the  wounded  feelings  and 
joi  the  zeligious  trust  of  a  forsaken  girl ; 
py,  yes,  even  to  ecstasy,  if,  to  the  long  and 
nentary  argument  which  he  had  sacrificed 
rest  to  write  for  her,  he  received  a  few  lines 
nikening  an  awakening  interest;  if  his  en- 
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deaTours  to  draw  her  from  her  own  aorrovit 
by  interesting  her  in  those  of  otherSi  vere1^ 
paid  by  a  short  meeting  with  her  m  the  ibiA 
of  misery ;  if  by  the  rare  books  and  bright  birds 
and  choice  flowers  he  sent  her,  her  attentioo 
were  arrested  for  a  few  moments;  and  %'^ 
return  for  all  his  efforts  to  interest  and  heoA^ 
and  amuse,  a  faint  smile  dawned  on  her  lipi^ 
his  approach.    Oh,  love  !  love !  thy  most  if 
spotic  sway  is  exercised  over  a  sage ;  ihy  loo^ 
secure  throne  is  in  the  heart  of  a  Christian. 

Emily  was  grateful,  and  interested  in  soi^ 
degree,  and  he  succeeded  in  his  dearest  wi^ 
— dearer  even  than  that  of  being  loved  by  h< 
— namely  that  of  awakening  to  the  thoughts 
religious  faith  her  long-dejected^  half-morb 
mind.  The  memory  of  disappointment  mxM 
fade  in  some  degree  before  the  dawn  of  tl 
brightest,  the  most  heavenly  of  hopes.  As  je 
indeed,  Emily  thought  not  of  worldly  hapfnoe; 
as  a  possession  she  could  ever  enjoy  againy  bp 
she  was  become  active  in  the  promoCkm  of  tl= 
of  others. 
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le  long-neglected  poor  now  engrossed  much 
er  time^ — ^time  which  had  latterly  been  to 
I  blank*  Mr*  Aubrey  was  associated  in  all 
benevolent  schemes^  and  she  looked  for  his 
itance  and  longed  for  his  presence^  and 
eye  brightened  at  his  approach:  for  the 
e  seriously  she  thought  of  Christianity,  the 
e  did  she  value  the  true  Christian  in  him ; 
memory,  now  in  calmer  mood,  retraced 
scenes, — ^the  fire, — ^his  heroic  devotion, — 
rescued  life.  Alas  !  there  would  then  in- 
e  an  image  yet  dangerously  dear ;  and  in 
long  train  of  thought  which  followed  Mr. 
rey  was  forgotten,  till  his  tall  and  dignified 
e  was  seen  approaching  through  the  avenue, 
bis  beautiful  eyes  fuU  of  serious  and  tender 
est  beamed  upon  her,  and  she  met  his  half- 
Qcholy  smile,  and  that  white  and  gentle 
t  warm  from  some  deed  of  charity, — ^that 
so  active  in  every  good  work — ^for  a  mo- 
grasped  hers,  and  the  torturing  past  was 
forgotten  for  awhile, 
t  though  the  tone  of  Emily's  mind  was 
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in  some  d^ree  restored^  the  long  straggle 
heart  had  undergone  had  seriouBly  affected 
delicate  frame.  Strange  to  say^  in  propoitBr^D 
as  her  health  of  mind  appeared  to  renovate,  feaer 
bodily  strength  seemed  to  faiL 

The  beautifully  rounded  proportions  of  bcr 
perfect  form  were  changed  for  an  almost  \mM^ 
earthly  slightness ;  her  figure  was  so  ezquisK^y 
that  what  would  have  destroyed  the  beauty  ^ 
another^  only  gave  to  her  the  dangerous  loveli' 
ness  of  a  spirit.  The  rose  deserted  her  dieel^ 
and  the  ruby  her  lip ;  but  hers  was  a  bean:^? 
independent  of  colour ;  a  brighter  fire 
kindled  in  her  eyes,  and  at  times  a 
flush  lighted  her  cheeks. 

Miss  Matthews^  self*engrossed  as  she 
saw  none  of  these  changes,  but  they  escs] 
not  the  anxious  eyes  of  Aubrey.    He 
that,  now  that  she  was  more  tlian  ever 
to  convey  every  species  of  comfort  into  th^ 
remotest  cottage-homes  in  the  idllage^  a 
prostration  of  strength  interfiered  to  prevent  I 
fulfilling  her  benevolent  intentioni ;  he 
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^^  fading  form,  the  changing  colour,  the  flut- 
^^<^  pulse ;  he  wept  over  them  in  solitude, 
b\^t  he  actively  exerted  himself  to  point  out  to 
^^188  Matthews  that  Emily  was  seriously  ill ; 
^^K^  that  lady,  weary  of  retirement  and  panting 
be  again  in  town,  obtained  Sir  Herbert's  im- 
mediate consent  to  take  Emily  to  London,  to 
^^cjDgQlt  the  faculty  on  her  case. 

Emily  was  very  unwilling  to  leave  the  Abbey. 

qmet  retirement,  her  grateful  poor,  her  in- 

studies,  her  scene  of  Christian  action, 

^^^  her  comforter — her  fiiend — Mr.  Aubrey  : 

"^  she  was  easily  overruled ;  and  with  a  heavy 

^^art,  and  no  companion  save  the  selfish,  vain 

^^ias  Matthews,  she  set  out  for  the  metropolis. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  Domestic  happiness !  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise  that  hast  survived  the  fall." 

Cowpui's  Task — (book  ill.  ^- 

Henry  was  still  confined  to  bis  bed  dt  the 
kind  farmer's.  The  fever  of  his  mind  irri- 
tated his  wound  so  mucb^  that  for  some  tinie 
it  was  feared  that  the  amputation  of  his  arm 
would  be  necessary.  A  more  skil&l  suigeoSf 
and  a  different  course  of  remedies^  bovevefy 
prevented  that  painful  result;  and  we  &^ 
him  now^  still  weak  and  ill^  but  no  longer  m 
actual  danger. 

Fanny  and  her  husband  fally  redeemed  ib^ 
promise.    Never  was  patient  more   tendet>T 
watched^  more  kindly  nursed.     Famiy  was  nO'^ 
the  mistress  of  a  considerable  farm^  a  nX^ 
abode ;  for  Hobson  had  let  his  red-bru 
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^^  entrance  of  Windsor,  and  on  his  marriage 
^  ^en  possession  of  a  beautiful  farm-house, 
•  him  by  the  uncle  who  had  reared  him,  not 
from  the  town.  This  farm  was  u  temple  of 
tness  and  cleanliness,  of  industrious  order 

judicious  liberality.  Fanny  had  likewise 
re  sway  over  one  of  the  warmest  and  most 
est  of  hearts,  namely  that  of  her  husband ; 
',  aware  that  she  was  his  superior  in  birth 
education,  proud  of  her  beauty  and  natural 
%,  awed  by  her  learning,  delighted  with 
management,  and  glorying  in  her  long- 
ed-for love,  thought  he  never  could  be  suffi- 
Qy  grateful  for  her  condescension  in  sharing 
many  substantial  blessings,  presiding  over 
comfortable  household,  and  sitting  by  his 
in  his  smart  new  gig. 

return  he  lavished  on  her  all  that  he 
ed  could  please.  If  he  saw  a  pretty  trinket, 
was  n't  much  in  his  way  to  be  sure,  but 
ly  was  bom  almost  a  lady,  and  Fanny 
Id  be  dressed  like  one."     So  he  put  his 

in  his  ample  pocket,  and  extended  the 
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large  and  open  palm  full  of  the  weQ-dW 
sovereigns ;  and  often  cheated,  but  not  the  h* 
happy,  grasped  in  exchange  the  delicate  banU^) 
amply  repaid  by  Fanny's  grateful  smile,  vai 
the  sight  of  his  gift  on  her   pretty  hand  or 
round  her  fair  throat. 

His  farm  was  so  productive^  and  his  hooK- 
hold  so  well  managed,  that  his  gains  increiMd 
rapidly.    He  never  pocketed  a  sum  of  pV' 
chase-money,  without  setting  aside  a  poitio0 
for  a  present  for  Fanny :  <*  She  was  the  waof^ 
of  all  good  to  him,  and  she  should  wantfi^ 
nothing."    So  Fanny  had  more  fine  laoea  s^ 
caps  and  bonnets^  and  silk  dreasesy  and  hin^' 
some  shawls,  and  pretty  books,  (outside    ^ 
least,  for  Hobson  was  no  judge  of  the  insid^^' 
and  toys  and  trinkets  of  all  kinds,— 
work-box,  a  splendid  rose- wood  desk^  ( 
she  was  such  a  scholar,)  and  at  last  a  fine 
right  piano -forte  with  radii  of  bright  bhe  si 
meeting  in  a  gold  star  in  the  oentrey  tor 
<'  to  play  upon  the  music"    And  Faimy« 
in  her  childhood  had  been  at  a  eonntrf 
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ol^  used  to  play  old  airs  out  of  a 
music-book  of  green-looking  paper^ — 
ig  Hobson  with  '^  Calder  fair^"  and  the 
be  retrouv^e,"  the  *'  Bavarian  Air," 
^  One-fingered  Waltz."  Simple  as  was 
)rmance,  Henry  Hertz  was  never  list- 

with  such  rapture;  and  never  did 
i  connoisseur  applaud  a  Grisi  or  a 
I  with  half  the  ecstasy  with   which 

clapped  his  hands  together,  while 
wild  but  sweet  voice  warbled  '^  How 
along  the  gay  mead,"  or,  more  wel- 
1,  "  Wapping  Old  Stairs." 
im  for  all  this  devotion,  Fanny  tried 
icy  herself  superior  to  her  lord,  always 
.  him  (whether  her  mind  was  made 
)t),  never  neglected  any  of  the  little 
ies  and  prejudices  which  even  the 
lusbands  have  on  some  points,  (well 
be  for  many  loftier  brides  were  they 
snsible,)  always  was  cheerful  and  kind, 
td  when  he  returned  from  his  fatiguing 
IS,  and  kept  his  accounts,  and  wrote 
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his  letters,  and  read  to  him  out  of  her  stf*^ 
books  fine  poetry  he  liked  to  hear  but  did  ^^^ 
understand ;  and  really  loved  him,  for  he  pt^ 
vided  for  all  her  family :  some  he  apprentice 
and  others  he  put  to  school.  And  now  botk 
were  looking  forward  to  an  event  which  in  ^ 
few  months  was  to  crown  the  happiness  of  the 
young  pidr,  to  knit  them  still  closer  together, 
and,  as  the  envious  neighbours  said,  '^  to  give 
Mrs.  Hobson,  who  never  troubled  herself  about 
anything,  plenty  to  do,  if  she  did  her  duty." 

Had  Henry  been  lodged  in  a  palace,  he  coold 
not  have  been  nursed  better,  probably  not  half 
so  well,  as  he  was  by  these  simple  HobMa0« 
When  he  became  in  some  degree  convakicei^ 
every  rural  delicacy  that  could  tempt  his  app^* 
tite  was  lavished  on  him.     Fanny  was  slulf^ 
in  jellies  and  broths,  and  every  article  of  flid^'' 
cookery  :   their  chickens  were  unrivalled ;  a^^ 
as  for  their  cream,  Devonshire  could  not  s^*^ 
pass  it ;    and  theirs  was  the  rustic  hotpita^^ 
that  takes  no  denial. 

Hobson's  trust  in  his  young  wife  was 
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^:  if  he  remained  more  at  home  during  the 

>tay  of  big  visitor,  it  was  not  that  he  feared  or 

^wtruated  her }  but  he  knew  that  envious,  busy 

^<>DS^  are  active  when  beauty  and  merit  have 

"*ct  with  their  reward;    and  there  was  no 

>Ueld  for  Fanny  like  her  husband's  presence. 

*uerefore  he  shared  with  her  in  waiting  on 

^  watching  Fitzherbert;  and  when  Henry 

^  better,  and  Fanny  read  to  amuse  him, 

^<>b8on  remained  seated  by  her  side, — satisfied, 

^ough  he  could  not  follow  the  poet  in  his 

%Iits,  to  find  himself  near  her, — and  per- 

^ving  none  of  the  differences  they  were  dis- 

^'^^Hing  so  eagerly  between  Pope,  Byron,  and 

*Oore,  while  it  was  all  rhyme  and  all  musical^ 

^^  it  was  all  read  by  Fanny. 

^anny,  though  she  could  not  but  mark  the 
•Terence  between  her  former  lover  and  her 
^Bband,  stifled  as  criminal  any  tender  remi- 
^^oences  of  Henry.  When  compelled  by  her 
^ck  taste  to  notice  his  elegant  talents,  his 
'Griement,  she  summoned  up  the  thought  of 
^^Iwon^s  unwavering  love,  his  boundless  trust. 
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his  uncompromising  integrity,  his  devotion  to 
her,  his  kindness  to  her  brothers  and  usteiB) 
his  thousand  nameless  acts  of  tenderness,  vA 
then  tears  of  gratitude  rose  in  her  eyes. 
Her  noble,  handsome,  fashionable  ?isitorwM 

very  good,  but  he  had  looked  down  upon  her) 
her  dear,  kind,  generous  Hobson,  "  quite  u 
handsome  in  his  way,  that  he  was/'  looked  up 
to  her  as  to  a  divinity ;  and  she  loved  lum 
better  than  all  the  world ;  and  the  first  mo- 
ment they  were  alone,  she  threw  her  vtBB 
round  his  neck,  kissed  his  sun-burnt  dtfdh 
and  told  him  how  dear  he  was  to  her. 

Hobson  was  somewhat  anxious  to  let  R^' 
herbert  know  how  infamously  Sullivan  hadk^ 
haved, — to  put  him,  as  he  said,  '^  on  his  gSfi^ 
against  such  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing ;"  V^ 
Fanny,  shrinking  with  genuine  modesty  firo^ 
any  discussion  of  such  details,  easily  penoad^ 
him  with  his  own  favourite  motCOy  of  ''  ln0 
said  soonest  mended,''  to  give  up  the  idea,  19^ 
added,  '^  that  in  high  life  a  man  miglit  bekiN^ 
very  ill  to  women,  yet  be  thought  none  tl^ 
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of  among  men,'' — a  maxim  she  had 
at  Mrs.  Revel's ;  while  he,  always  con- 
1  by  her  maxims,  gave  up  the  point,  only 
dng,  *^  Of  course  you  're  right,  Fanny ; 
I  my  mind,  the  man  that  would  harm  you 
greatest  scoundrel  on  earth,  be  the  other 
le  may/* 

len  the  care  of  these  excellent  people, 
ined  with  Henry's  good  constitution,  over- 
the  fever  which  irritation  of  mind  had  kept 
id  he  was  able  to  go  out  a  little,  his  first  ob- 
ras  to  seek  all  the  details  of  the  duel  from 
te  second,  who  had  left  his  card  twice  at 
fm  during  the  early  part  of  his  confine- 
but  had  been  for  some  time  absent  from 
Isor.  He  wished,  if  possible,  to  ascertain 
had  become  of  Sullivan,  and  through 
snant  L to  trace  out  the  St.  Clairs, 

fiincy  at  times  represented  as  hiding 
elves  in  anxiety  and  sorrow  on  his  ac« 
» — perhaps  on  a  foreign  coast,  exposed  to 
i  dangers  unprotected  beauty  encounters ; 
•  Clair  was  too  credulous,  too  unsuspect- 
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ing^  and  by  fits  too  irritable,  to  be  a 
tector  for  a  young  and  lovely  giri. 

Young  L ,  who  was  just  retu 

town^  was  enchanted  to  see  Henry^  i 
his  hands  almost  as  joyfully  as  thou] 
about  to  be  engaged  in  a  new  "  af 
of  the  intelligence  Henrj'  sought  he 
to  communicate.  St.  Clair's  angu 
scribed  forcibly,  and  added  the  accoi 
livan's  convej-ing  him  away  in  Capta 
cab.  He  knew  nothing  further;  and  K 
this  directed  all  his  efforts  toward  Su 
dressed  letters  to  him  in  all  directic 
sought  him  in  London,  and,  in  th 
meeting  with  St.  Clfdr,  passed  over  to 
He  there  frequented  all  the  publ 
wandered  up  and  down  the  pier,  j 
motley  throng  at  the  libraries,  had  h 
twice  picked, — ^proceeded  to  Calais 
better  success,  and  continued  coastii 
and  Belgium,  urged  on  by  inward 
descriptions  of  travellers  answering  ' 
count  of  the  St.  Clairs.    We  muat 
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.  through  the  marshes  of  the  Low 
I  by  the  ignis  fatuus  hope^  while  we 
give  some  account  of  other  actors  in 
a« 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


"  Ama  ed  arde  la  misera,  e  si  poco 
In  tale  stato  che  sperar  le  avanza, 
Che  Dudrisce  nel  sen  roccolto  foco, 
Di  memoria  via  piii  che  di  speianza." 

La  Gbeusalbxmb  Limiuu, 

While  Henry  was  languishing  on  his  bed  « 
sickness  at  Farmer  Hobson's,  and  subseqoO^ 
pursuing  his  vain  search  of  the  St.  CUn  > 
the  continent,  Emily  was  patiently  endnriog 
her  own  sufferings  and  Miss  Matthews'i  hH 
ring  vanities,  in  that  most  wearisome  of  MV^ 
tudes,  a  fashionable  London  hotel,  in  Ae  t*" 
fashionable  month  of  August. 

The  heat  was  intense,  and  the  mid-day  ■* 
shone  full  on  the  splendid  apartment,  wUA 
because  it  looked  out  on  the  most  fireqiMi^ 
street.  Miss  Matthews  had  inusted  on  M^ 
ring  as  their  sitting-room.    Here  tfaerebie  tkii 
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>  gorgeously  arrayed,  constantly  posted 
^Ify — the  window  flung  wide  open,  and  the 
3  glaring  and  staring  and  overwhelming  as 
Bdf,  rendering  the  room  almost  intolerable, 
tiinily,  too  gentle  and  too  ill  to  contend,  was 
d  to  retire  to  her  bed-room,  where  the  per- 
ual  twilight  of  a  back  room  in  London, 
prospect  of  house-tops,  and  the  air  from 
mews  were  not  likely  to  cheer  her  spirits 
benefit  her  health.  Fortunately  for  her, 
IS  Matthews  made  frequent  and  long  ab- 
Des :  she  contrived  to  awaken  the  slumbering 
it  of  party- giving,  worn  out  at  the  close  of 
season ;  renewed  her  acquaintance  with  the 
livans,  and  was  much  noticed  by  Mrs. 
ivers,  who,  having  by  her  extravagance  re- 
ed her  husband  so  much  that  he  was 
ged  to  put  down  their  carriage,  was  very 
1  to  have  the  use  of  that  Miss  Matthews 
.  at  her  command.  Miss  Matthews  took 
e  to  be  engaged  in  all  the  wedding  festivi- 
i  of  the  double  match  about  to  be  celebrated 
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between  Sir  James  Wilson  and  Mr.  Hunter 
with  Anne  and  Angelina  Sullivan. 

She  got  herself  included  in  several  water- 
parties  to  Richmond,  Blackwall^  Greenwich^ 
&c,  and  a  variety  of  pic-nics,  to  which^  in  order 
to  make  herself  welcome,  she  conveyed  basketv 
piled  mth  the  choicest  delicacies  the  hotel 
could  furnish,  and  the  best  wines  its  cellars 
boasted. 

So  much  was  she  engrossed  by  these  engage- 
ments, during  the  first  fortnight  of  her  stay  in 
London,  that  the  real  object  of  her  visit  seemed 
quite  to  have  escaped  her  memory.  She  fre- 
quently left  Emily  alone,  who  was  far  too  de- 
licate to  join  in  any  of  these  sunny,  £adguing 
pleasure-chaces,  during  the  whole  day.  One 
morning  that  she  was  setting  out  early  for 
Richmond,  she  did  condescend  to  sayj  *'  I  am 
sorry  to  leave  ma  ch^re  petite  en  praie  it  la 
solitude ;  mais^  helas !  time  and  tide  wut  for 
no  man.  Sipeu  galants  soni^iU"  she  added, 
^'  carissima  !'* — going  to  the  glass  and  tvrirling 
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w  jetty  riDglets  of  her  wig, — *^  ils  n^attendent 
^mimeles  belles  J  aifun — ah  sofw  le  oite!"  as 
le  dock  struck  eight,  ^^  on  m* attend.  Addio! 
t  (rmtves-tu  bien  f  Au  revair  !  au  revoir  !'* 
id  so  saying,  she  hastily  drew  aside  the 
rtams  of  the  bed  where  Emily  lay,  pale  and 
Ji,  after  a  night  of  suffering,  rejoicing  in  the 
iqiect  of  a  day  of  peace,  and  not  at  all  re- 
nting the  want  of  gallantry  of  **  Messrs. 
ne  and  Tide." 

Ber  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous  sent  a  smile 
her  lip,  as  Miss  Matthews,  in  a  dress  for  a 
ler-party,  which  she  called  d  la  bergkre^ 
ned  herself  round  and  round,  and  put  herself 
seferal  choice  attitudes  to  show  herself  off 
the  suffering  girl. 

Bmily  was  unable  to  restrain  her  laughter  : 
^  gently  said,  '*  Tou  do  not  mean  to  go  in 
It  dress,  surely.  Miss  Matthews  ?" 
'^  And  why  not,  may  I  ask.  Miss  Harland  ?" 
^  It  is  so  singular,  so — " 
''  Oh,  is  that  all  ?  s'habille  qui  voudra  comme 
canaille,  man  amie;  I  aim  at  singularity. 
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and  I  glory  in  it.  I  shall  be  in  at  eight  this 
evening  to  dress  for  Vauxhall;  you  need  not. 
wait  dinner.  I  take  refreshments  with  me— 
Good  morning,  Miss  Harland!  I  am  h^)p)q 
you  are  well  enough  to  be  so  merry.  Waiter  I 
garqon!  waiter!  bring  the  provisions:"  anca 
followed  by  two  waiters,  bursting  with  repressec 
laughter,  and  laden  with  hampers,  she  steppe£3 
into  the  carriage  and  was  whirled  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous. 

This  was  only  one  of  many  days  that  Emilys 
passed  alone,  or  with  no  companion  but  hers 
rustic  attendant  Susan.    However  they  were^ 
days  of  actual  enjoyment  compared  to  theses 
when  Miss  Matthews  received  viiutors  at  the 
hotel,  and  crowded  matinees  (as  she  chose  to 
call  them,)  disturbed  the  poor  sufferer  with 
their  music,  their  noise,  and  their  langhtcr, 
which  penetrated  even  into  her  own  chamber. 
On  the  days  when  Miss  Matthews  was  oiit» 
having  let  down  the  blinds,  opened  the  win- 
dows, and  by  every  possible  contrivance  ad- 
mitted the  air  and  excluded  the  wan,  die  snr- 
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ukkd  herself  with  the  books  Mr.  Aubrey 
d  recommended.     Her  quick  and  intelligent 
indy  once  interested^  made  rapid  progress  in 
e important  studies  he  had  prepared  her  for; 
obthat  had  formerly  startled  her  by  their 
lonsness,  or  awed  by  their  depth,  were  now 
Eligible  to  her  patient  and  teachable  spirit, 
sr  pale  cheek  was  flushed  with  pleasure  when, 
lowing  some  holy  author  through  the  mazes 
a  well-constructed  argument,  she  fomid  her- 
If  suddenly  in  sight  of,  in  the  possession  of, 
nie  blessed  truth.    She  felt  with  the  pious 
nrper,  that  '' Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an 
eet|  whose  cause  is  Grod/'    New  sources  of 
Sisare  sprang  up  in  every  science  (hitherto 
d,)  which  arrested  her  attention ;   even  in 
t  monotony  of  her  town  solitude,  voices — the 
itdy  eloquent  voices  from  the  inanimate  world 
reached  her :  the  blushing  piles  of  choicest 
wen  which  Susan  delightedly  brought  her 
m  Covent-garden, — ^the  fresh  and  beautiful 
it  with  which  the  poor  girl  sought  to  tempt 
r  young  mistress's    failing    appetite^ — ^the 
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grey  dawn,  the  sultry  noon,  the  red  Bunset,^  ^. 
the  qiuet  flight  of  time,  her  own  fiuling  strengthcf.^ 
but  growing  hope, — the  phoenix  of  heavenlji^  JT^ 
faith  in  God  rising  from  the  ashes  of  dinar~  T^ 
pointed  trust  in  man, — the  providence,  ibmm^^ 
watchful  pro\'idence  visible  in  her  own  pecalia:;.isXJ 
case, — all  seemed  to  teach  her  that 


t« 


One  spirit, — ^his 
Who  wore  the  platted  thorni  with  bleeding  browi 
Rules  universal  nature. 


Happy  who  walks  with  him !" 

And  she  did  walk  with  him.  She  had  sougfat^^cC 
and  she  had  found  comfort:  she  sought  it 
the  book  of  eternal  truth,  and  exclaimed  wi^ 
the  Psalmist,  ^'  It  is  well  for  me  that  I  ha' 
been  in  trouble.''    Content  to  live^  but  yet 
signed  to  die,  she  felt  no  midnight  terrors 
sleep  deserted  her  pillow ;  and  when  her  short- 
ened breath  and  quickened  pulse  broogfat 
thought  of  death,  she  was  in  a  pure  and  calm  an 
happy  state ;  and  she  could  gladly  have  sunk 
to  sleep  in  the  arms  of  fiiith^  with  ihe  Uesied 
hope  of  awaking  in  her  Bedeemer'a  boaom. 
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After  three  weeks  of  gaiety  had  glided  over 
"188  MatthewB*B  head,  she  was  one  morning 
itftled  from  her  selfish  dream  of  vanity  and 
easare  by  a  letter  from  Northumberland, 
beie  Mr.  Aubrey  was  attending  an  uncle^  who 
A  been  as  a  fother  to  him^  and  who  was  sup- 
ped to  be  in  a  dying  state. 
This  letter  contained  earnest  and  minute  in- 
iries  about  Emily's  state  of  health,  what 
ysicians  she  had  seen,  what  remedies  had 
en  adopted;  pointing  out  privately  to  Miss 
Btthews  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  earn- 
iy  entreating  an  answer  by  return  of  post, 
iss  Matthews,  thus  conjured,  having  no  en- 
{ement  for  the  day,  and  being  herself  under 
s  influence  of  a  bilious  head-ache  from  tight- 
ing  and  over-eating  at  a  pic-nic  the  day  be- 
«,  resolved  that  Emily  should  immediately 
f  the  long-delayed  visit  to  the  celebrated 

r.A ;  and  as  selfishness  was  mixed  up 

her  every  thought  and  action,  she  consoled 
raelf  for  the  trouble  she  was  taking,  by  the 
sa  that  perhi^s  for  the  same  fee  he  would 

VOL.  III.  s 
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prescribe  some  remedy  for  the  growing  sallo  •« 
ness  of  her  own  complexion^  her  tendency 
obesity,  and  occasional  shortness  of  breath. 

A  pang  of  remorse  for  her  neglect  shot  e^ 
through  her  hardened  heart,  when  during  *^ 
tlrive  the  broad  day-light  revealed  to  her  fa 
for  the  first  time  the  ra^'ages  that  disease  tr 
made  in  Emily's  beautiful  form,  and  when  iS 
perceived  how  ill  she  could  bear  even  the  geiv 
motion  of  the  well-balanced,  softly-cushiora 
carriage. 

Miss  Matthews  had  heard  that  the  celebraC 
individual  she  was  about  to  consult  was 
once  harsh,  satirical,  and  penetrating.    8^ 
had  been  told  many  anecdotes  of  his  horror 
ignorant,  talking  women;  but  that  withal  K 
had  a  kind  heart.    ^^A  heart!  then  there 
something  for  me  to  work  upon,"  she  ea 
claimed ;  and  as  to  penetration,  with  all  tb 
self-sufficiency  of  an  ignorant  smatterer  rin 
decided  he  would  not  be  able  to  aee  thioogl 
her ;  he  might  dislike  ignorant  prattlera,  bo 
she  would  astound  him  by  her  knowledge,  sb 
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odd  meet  him  with  his  own  weapons ;  and 
ftvbg  once  read  some  medical  works,  in  the 
lOpe  (a  vain  one)  of  making  a  conquest  of  a 
tmng  Bo^reon,  she  endeavoured  to  recall  to 
und  some  of  the  hard  words  and  technical 
mns  then  acquired ;  and  seeing  Emily  look 
'crjr  pale,  a  proof,  as  she  thought,  of  her  dread 
'Mr.  A f  she  said  in  an  encouraging  man- 
ner, **  Be  under  no  apprehension,  carissima^  for 
Kwtteur  le  midecin  will  meet  his  match  in 
ne,  whether  with  the  broad-sword  of  learning 
r  the  dagger  of  wit,''  (she  might  have  added, 
or  the  quarter-8ta£F  of  abuse.") 
They  were  shown  into  the  patients'  waiting- 

om,  when  a  glance  at  the  portrait  of  Mr.  A 

"er  the  mantel-piece,  with  its  keen  eye  and 
tick  sarcastic  smile,  convinced  Emily  that 
isa  Matthews's  boast  was  a  vain  one. 
After  a  short  time  a  door  opened  at  the  end 
the  room,  and  a  white  head,  evidently  the 
ll^nal  of  the  portrait,  was  protruded,  and  in- 
intly  withdrawn.    ^'  Come,  Emily  cava !  he 

e2 
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beckoned  us  to  follow  him.    Allons  ;  couraj^ 
ma  chhre  amie,^* 

Emily  followed^  and  Miss  Matthews  sa. 
into  the  receiving-room.     Tliere,  before 

fire,  stood  Mr.  A ,  pulling  on  his  boots 

arrayed  in  a  dressing-gown.  He  did  not  ap£ 
to  take  any  notice  of  Miss  Matthews*8 
trance,  nor  did  he  make  any  return  to  the  s 
cession  of  theatrical  curtsies  which  she  ^ 
making  to  him ;  but  stood,  after  he  had  dna 
on  his  boots,  with  his  hands  in  his  pocktf 
eyeing  her  with  calm  and  satirical  gravity, 
length  he  turned  his  back  on  her,  and  pac^ 
up  and  down  the  rug,  muttered  to  himse 
''  Here  are  people  coming,  people  I  never  si 
before,  and  never  wish  to  see  again ;"  and  \ 
turned  his  back  as  he  stood  for  a  minute 
two  in  this  position.  Miss  Matthews  tripp 
lightly  up  to  him,  and,  leaning  one  hand  on  1 
shoulder,  peeped  into  his  face :  he  tumi 
sharply  rounds  (so  sharply  that  both  nearly  k 
their  balance,)  and  exclumed^  ''  Confound  i 
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ladam,  what  do  you  want^  and  what  do  you 

^I  want  you  to  listen  to  me^"  she  said, 
ooking  up  into  his  face  with  a  languishing 
oik;  "  and  I  mean  you  to  alter  your  notion 
Ixmt  never  wishing  to  see  me  again.  Do  you 
rish  it  now  ?''  she  said,  offering  her  hand. 

"  Tes,  Madam,  I  do,"  pocketing  the  hand 
he  Attempted  to  take ;  ^'  and  I  suspect  the 
logerl  see  you,  the  more  I  shall  wish  it.*' 

^ Ah,  c'esi  platsant^"  smiled  Miss  Matthews, 
aught  abashed. 

"  Very  unplaisant^'*  said  Mr,  A ,  mi- 

uddng  her.  ''  In  short.  Madam,  I  have  a 
nat  deal  to  do,  and  no  time  for  this  folly  and 
uunmery ;  so  tell  me  in  three  words,  Madam, 
^  you  want  of  me  ;'*  then  first  perceiving 
!ouly,  who  had  drawn  near,  pale  and  agitated, 
e  suddenly  pushed  her  a  chair,  and  kindly  bade 
tt  be  seated.  Miss  Matthews  upon  this,  ex- 
*iming,  "  -4A,  out,  vous  avez  raisofi,  cher  dov- 
^j*'  glided  a  little  behind  him,  and   sank 
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down  herself  in  his  own  peculiar  red  leathern 
arm-chair. 

^^  In  tlircc  words,  Doctor,  it  were  impossible 
for  mc  to  explain  the  idiosyncracy  of  my  com- 
plicated constitution ;  yet  with  as  much  brevity 
as  shall  be  consistent  with  perspicuity,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  unfold  all  I  have  traced  of  sym- 
ptomatic and  organic  disease,  from  a  slight  in- 
flammation of  the  trachea,  which  occasionally 
troubles  me,  down  to  the  most  acute  piun  iu 
the  secur  regionibus.  I  need  not  apologize  to 
you,  Doctor,  for  using  a  Latin  term ;  you  will 
easily  perceive  that  I  am  myself  a  dabbler  in 
the  iEsculapian  art ;  but  my  chief  object,  even 
prior  to  that  of  consulting  you  about  Miss  Har- 
land,  who  is,  1  believe,  afflicted  with  hydroce- 
phalus, or  some  such  complaint  of  the  lungs,  is 
to  tell  you  of  various  nervous  symptomias  of 
my  own  impeded  perspiration,  and  a  growing 
tendency  to  obesity,  which  I  fear  may  end  in 
anacharsis  or  general  dropsy." 

^^  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Madam ;  a  second  edition  of 
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inacharsis  in  Greece  V^  he  then  indulged  in 
violent  and  unrepressed  laughter.     In  a  min- 
dng,  mocking  tone  at  length  he  said^  '^  la  that 
lil,  madam  ?'' 

"  All,  air !  no :  but  before  I  proceed  to  tell 
jna  more  than  you  will,  perhaps,  like  to  hear, 
HHwer  me  at  once, — do  you  mean  to  prescribe 

for  me  and  my  young  friend.  Dr.  A ?" 

^  With  r^ard  to  your  young  friend,"  said 

Mr.  A ,  still  chuckling,  ^^  it  is  no  case  for 

ott;  I  am  no  Doctor,  I  'm  plain  J A . 

Wee  fer  to  Doctor  W P ;  if  she  can  be 

*wied,  he  '11  save  her.   With  regard  to  yourself, 
iBadam,  I  must  ask  you  a  few  questions,  and 
y^  must  answer  them  candidly.     Have  you 
«y  appetite  ?" 
"  Very  Uttle." 

'*  I  suppose  you  take  something  substantial 
**  breakfast"  (in  a  gentle  tone)  "  to  begin  the 
^  ^eU,— a  beef-steak  ?" 

Tes,  I  generally  take  a  beef-steak." 
^"^  Under-done?" 
*  Yes,— rather." 
^  A  couple  of  eggs,  I  hope  ?" 
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''  Yes/' 

"  And  bread  and  butter  ?" 

*'  Yes ;  as  much  as  I  can  manage.'* 

**  At  one,  you  lunch  ?** 

"  I  do.*' 

^^  On  something  substantial  ?" 

"  Generally." 

*^  At  dinner,  a  little  soup,  a  bit  of  fish,  and  I 
hope,  a  slice  of  a  joint,  roast  or  boiled ;  light 
pastry,  cooling  fruit,  and  a  little  strengthening 
wine." 

*^  Yes,  I  endeavour  not  to  keep  myself  too 
low." 

''  Then  tea,  with  buttered  toast  ?" 

^^  Oh,  yes !  tea  and  colBee  are  the  only  re- 
sources for  my  poor  shattered  nerves." 

<^  Then  a  little  refreshment  before  yoo  go  to 
bed  ;  a  sandwich,  and  a  warm  night-cap  in  the 
shape  of  a  tumbler  of  hot  brandy  and  water  ?*' 

'^  Yes ;  I  get  no  rest  without.*' 

"  Then,  madam,  you  *re  a  beast  !*' 

''  Good  God  !**  shrieked  Miss  Matthewe. 

*^  Yes,  madam,  and  worse  than  a  beast;  for 
a  beast  never  eats  to  r^letion,  while  you  do 
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^^^  day  of  your  life.  Read  Cornaro,  madam, 
nee  you  are  so  learned;  read  my  book,  page  79» 
^eigh  your  food,  madam;  live  on  fourteen 
tinces  a  day;  and  dilute  that  food  with  a  little 
^U  ginger-tea,  and  nothing  else,  madam  !" 

*^  Oh,  the  brute !  the  wretch  !  le  monstre !" 
xdaimed  Miss  Matthews,  as  choking  and  pur- 
ple with  passion  she  rose  from  her  seat. 

Mr.  A darted  behind  her  with  a  well- 
timed  and  sharp  pen-knife,  cut  open  her  tight 
*elt,  (the  fragments  of  which  bounced  to  the 
tiler  end  of  the  room  like  the  cork  of  a  cham- 
pagne bottle,)  and  severed  at  once  the  dress  and 
^uently  iqtersected  stay-lace.  Miss  Mat- 
^^  sank  back  in  the  chair,  which  was  now 
"^  with  her  emancipated  form,  actually  foam- 

S  ivith  rage,  as  Mr.  A stood  laughing  vio- 

^tly  at  her  impotent  fury,  while  Emily  drew 
^  to  soothe  and  assist :  tears  rolled  down 
9«  Matthews's  punted  cheeks,  mingling  with 
'  rouge,  while  the  words,  **  brute  !'*  **  mon- 
^  !"  **  my  best  stays  !"  •'  my  new  satin  pe- 
^  !*'  broke  from  her. 

b5 
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*^  Indeed^  sir^  you  have  not  done  wdl!"  saU 
Emily. 

''  Indeed,  madam,  I  have  done  your  predou 
friend  signal  service.    Liook  at  this  bdV'!"^ 
exclaimed,  holding  up   the  fragments  of  tk 
severed  belt,  ''  and  look  at  that  subitiDtiil 
waist :   now,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
madam,  must  not  such  unnatural  oompressioQ 
be  destructive  ?   Let  your  friend  eat  less,  drink 
less,  sleep  less ;  let  her  rub  tables,  take  kog 
walks,  and  buy  a  pair  of  stays  to  fit  her;  kt 
her  read  Comaro,  and  my  book,  page  79;  u^ 
she  will  have  no  nervous  complaints,  nor  tny 
complaints  at  all, — not  even  of  me.    For  }oa« 

poor  child !  go  to  Dr.  W P— >  and  don't 

delay.   I  'm  no  Doctor,  I  'm  plain  J        A —  5 
but  he  '11  save  you,  if  any  one  can." 

By  this  time.  Miss  Matthews,  asnated  ^ 
Emily,  who  had  flung  her  own  largejnvppiliS'' 
shawl  round  her  chaperon's  diasuranged  tP'^ 
lette,  was  preparing  to  depart:  Mr.  hr^"^^ 
thinking  he  had  gone  too  fiff,  and  periiapi  fe^^ 
ing  some  unpleasant  result, — ^in  some  anzieC> 
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K)ut  his  fee,— offered  a  hand,  which  Miss 
ews  rejected,  to  lead  her  to  the  carriage, 
preceded  her,  it  having  been  agreed  that 
Itfatthews  should  place  the  fee  in  Mr. 
8  hand.  When  she  reached  the  bottom 
Btairs,  surprised  that  she  had  made  no 
ent  towards  giving  it,  he  extended  his 
-^  Madam,  you  forget,"  he  said, 
iiget,  sir !  no,  I  never  forget :  were  I  as 

i  of  forgetting  myself  as  you,  sir,  are 
If ;  were  I,  in  consideration  of  what  is 
you,  to  lose  si^  of  my  own  innate  dig- 
!  should  not  have  let  you  escape  so 
''  and  pushing  him  aside  with  an  arm 
proved  that  power  was  not  wanting  to 

e  even  a  stronger  man  than  Mr.  A , 

thered  her  discomposed  garments  around 
apt  into  the  carriage ;  and  pocketing  the 
id  leaving  the  frightened  Emily  in  igno- 
that  none  had  been  j^ven,  she  drove  off. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Friend  of  my  life !  which  didst  not  thou  prolong '^ 
The  world  had  wanted  many  an  idle  song."  ^ope. 

Pop^^^ 

"  Alive  by  miracle,  or  what  is  next. 
Alive  by  Mead !" 

Yocxo-' 


After  this  disastrous  encounter.  Miss  Ma 
thews  declared  herself  much  too  nervous  an^^ 
ill  to  accompany  Emily  in  any  further  search  "^-^ 
of  advice ;  but  a  little  akrmed  by  her  own  sal-^  ^^ 
lowness  and  increased  difficulty  of  breathing.    '^'  ^ 
she  determined  (wisely  enough)  to  get  ^'  thi 
book/'  saying  to  Emily,  '^  As  the  monster  has 
a  name,  I  suppose  he  has  some  talent ;  theie* 
fore  I  shall  get  his  book,  and  if  I  find  it  as 
offensive  as  himself,  I  will  write  an  article ;  I 
will  cut  it  up  finely ;  I  think  I  can  make  inter- 
est to  get  it  into  some  medical  review,  perhaps 
'  The  Doctor  :*  he  has  not  insulted  and  «Mit- 
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e  for  nothing.    Oh,  he  shall  be  finely 

ip!" 

I  they  arrived  at  the  publisher's,  she 

the  young  man  who  brought  the  book 

be  carriage,  '^  What  a  brute  the  author 

hopman,  fancying  from  her  disordered 
Qce  and  flushed  face  that  a  belligerent 
re  had  taken  place  between  her  and 
— ,  no  very  rare  occurrence  with  him. 
He  is  a  little  rough  in  manner,  but  an 
t  man,  ma'am:  I  have  known  him, 
)  haa  amputated  a  limb  for  some  poor 
,  put  a  five  pound  note  into  his  hand  to 

him/' 

I  pray  what  atonement  can  he  make  for 
ing  one's  feelings,  one's  most  tender 
i  for  shocking  one's  delicacy,  and  jar- 
on  every  nerve  in  one's  system  ?     Is 

book  ?  Grood  morning  :  you  may  per- 
e  it  well  cut  up  ere  long."  And  she 
way,  leaving  the  shopman  mute  with 
ment,  and  convulsed  with  laughter. 
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The  shopman's  remark  confirmed  Emily  ic 
the  opinion  she  had  ahready  formed^  that  the; 
was  a  fund  of  real  kindness  hidden  beneath 
rough  exterior  and  harsh  address  of  Mr.  A— 


She  recollected  his  softened  manner  when 
spoke  to  her^   and  his  reiterated  advice 
she  should  consult  the  celebrated  Dr.  W.  P- 


this  she  therefore  determined  to  do.  Fami 
had  been  busy  with  his  name^  and  as  she 
heard  that  to  the  most  profound  learning 
consummate  skill  he  imited  great 
and  gentleness  of  manners,  she  determined^ 
as  Miss  Matthews  professed  to  be  unable  U^ 
attend  her^  to  get  Lady  Wilson  to  wut  apon 
him  with  her. 

When  she  arrived  in  C Square,  and 

found  herself  among  many  others  in  the  re- 
ceiving-room, fears  from  varied  causes  agitated 
her :  she  had  determined  to  ask,  and  to  aaoertain 
at  once  if  possible,  what  was  her  chance  of  Kb ; 
and  resigned  even  as  she  was,  nature  auseilcd 
her  rights,  and  her  heart  beat  quick ;  the  tren^ 
bled  violently  when  summoned  to  the  2>oetor's 
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^ce,  but  the  sight  of  a  countenance  ra- 
nt with  benevolence  and  genius,  and  the 
od  of  a  voice  whose  every  tone  breathed 
rfbrt,  immediately  reassured  her. 
incoaraged  by  the  sympathy  of  his  manner 
explained  her  symptoms^  and  timidly^  but 
«8tly  asked  the  Doctor's  real  opinion.  It 
)  too  much  to  assert  that  had  it  been  unfia- 
able  he  would  have  answered  explicitly; 
18  it  was  not^  as  in  the  course  of  extraor- 
7  experience  in  all  complaints*  of  the 
I  he  had  seen  patients  as  far  gone  re- 
',  nay,  had  frequently  effected  their  cure 
elf,  he  told  her  there  was  every  reason 
•pe ;  and  she^  who  had  nerved  herself  for 
vorst,  who  had  for  months  lived  only  to 
ire  to  die,  even  she  felt  a  wild  flutter  of 
t  the  soothing  words,  and  a  burst  of  gra- 
&  towards  the  Oiver  of  all  good.  She  con- 
d  then  for  some  time  under  the  care  of 

W.  P ,  and  a  rapid  and  visible  im- 

»ent  took  place  in  her  health. 

td  here  we  must  venture  on  a  few  remarks, 
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addressed  principally  to  the  countless  numl»' 
of  young  sufferers  supposed  to  be  con8umpt^'«?^<P/ 
and  to  their  more  unhappy  and  anxious  friecRcXA 
We  have  made  so  few  digressions,  that  we  IkOp^ 
to  be  pardonedy  by  many  even  to  be  thanl^^^ 
for  this.    We  are  aware  that  the  **  last  o^^ 
novel"  wings  its  light  way  uito  the  chamber   ^ 
sicknessj  and  that  the  anxious  relatives  ofi^^^ 
try  to  amuse  with  its  ephemeral  scenes  th<^^ 
apparently  doomed  to  play  no  part  in  the  wo^' 
it  seeks  to  describe.    We  would  not  be  miiE  "*^ 


of  raising  a  fallacious  hope  in  the  breast  of 
parent,  a  husband,  a  friend,  but  from  a  cl< 
attention  to  a  recent  work  on  the  ^'^Laws 
the  Vital  Functions,''  from  the  pen   of  th 
most  experienced  of  our  physidans,  and 
several  instances  we  have  seen  corroborative 
the  truth  of  its  remarks,  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  there  is  hope  for  the  hopeless;  that  th^ 
consumption,  which  has  so  long  been  as  the 
hereditary  canker  in  the  rose-bud  of  beaaty,  ia 
for  the  most  part  a  curable  disease  if  properly 
attended  to  in  its  first  stages ;  and  that  the  in- 
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vable  consmnption  is  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
ka  author  saysj  "  It  deserves  attention,  that 
le  latter,  (viz.  the  symptomatic  phthisis,)  is 
lat  in  which  the  hereditary  disposition  is  by  far 
e  most  powerful*  I  have  never,  in  a  single 
stance,  known  many  members  of  the  same 
oily  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  original  disease, 
iile  I  have  seen  whole  families  swept  off  by 
!  symptomatic  form ;  that  form,  although  as 
tainly  fatal  as  the  other,  if  the  structure  of 
Inngs  has  been  allowed  to  become  seriously 
sued,  but  which  in  earlier  stages  is  always 

^rom  such  an  opinion,  backed  by  such  un* 
ailed  experience,  may  we  not  hope  that  con- 
iption  will  be  almost  driven  from  its  fa- 
rite  home  in  beauty's  island  ?  What  heart 
:8  not  high  at  such  a  prospect !   who  has 

On  the  Practical  Infbrences  which  resnlt  from  some 
Physiological  Investigatioiis  respecting  the  Laws  of 
^ital  Fanctions  in  the  more  perfect  Animals,  by  A. 
^  Philip,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.  &  E.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
gea  of  FhyaidaiiB  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  &c.« 
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not  wept  over  the  sweet  child  of  consumptive 
parents !  who  has  not  shuddered  to  hear  the 
fair  and  destined  victims^  when  met  together 
in  their  young  joyfulness,  planning  pleasures 
we  know  they  will  not  enjoy,  indulging  hopes 
that  will  never  be  realized, — ^perhaps  playfully 
describing  the  future  bridegroom  !    Who  has 
not  sickened  at  tlie  thought  that  that  bride- 
groom will  be  death !  that  the  bright  blossom 
will  drop  into  an  untimely  grave;    and  the 
beautiful,  the  sprightly,  the  endearing  ^1  live 
only  in  the  records  of  some  parent's 
heart,  some  lover's  blighted  hopes !     We 
lieve  that  death  will  soon  be  cheated  of  hi- 
richest  harvest,  and  we  repeat  that  there  C 
hope  for  the  hopeless. 

With  a  quickness  of  perception  rarely  equal 
led,  the  physician  penetrated  the  cause  of  al 
Emily's  suffering ;  he  saw  that  the  mind 
the  primary  source,  and  that  the  body  at  firsC 
was  affected  by  sympathy ;  he  tried  to  rouse, 
and  interest,  and  cheer  her  mind,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded.   How  could  he  have  failed  ?    she  -who 
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18  become  indiflkrent  to  everything  earthly ; 
die  who  loved  to  be  alone  with  her  thoughts,  and 
temed  all  contact  with  those  whose  conver* 
■tkm  drew  her  from  her  own  deep  reveries ; 
ik  now  eagerly  watched  for  the  kind  physi- 
un's  daily  visit:  she  grew  animated  at  his 
ppnmdi.  The  treasures  of  mind  which  in 
oorerssdon  he  poured  out  before  her,  roused 
er dormant  energies;  he  never  came  without 
(Jnging  her  comfort,  he  never  departed  with* 
It  liaving  furnished  her  mind  with  food  for 
Ctting  and  instructive  reminiscence. 
Oh,  sweet  prerogative  of  the  noblest,  the 
tft  Christian  of  arts !  oh,  holy  and  blessed 
oe !  to  raise,  to  cheer,  to  comfort,  to  tread 
the  Bedeemer's  steps,  and  by  blessing  man, 
bring  down  a  blessing  from  God !  Well  is 
t  prerogative  exercised,  well  is  that  function 
d  by  thee,  kind  and  noble  object  of  this 
rt-felt  tribute.  The  renowned  physiologist, 
scholar,  the  philosopher,  and  the  sage,  yet 
kindest,  the  gentlest  of  men,  the  friend  of  the 
ndless,  the  comforter  of  the  afflicted !  Who 
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does  not  know  thee  ?  The  great^  they  know  a 
respect  thee;  the  poor,  they  know  and  ble 
thee.  The  abstruse  sages  of  Germany,  t 
quick-witted  phyBiok>gbt8  of  France,  as  wi 
as  the  first  among  his  countrymen,  ponder  ov< 
his  works,  and  find  there  the  firuits  of  deep 
search,  reiterated  experiments,  unwearied 
hour,  and  boundless  talent.  And  yet  th 
works, — their  style  is  so  lucid,  that  the  moth 
anxious  to  secure  health  to  her  children 
read  and  understand.  I  will  not  name  hi 
the  heart  of  every  reader  has  already  a 
that  well-known  name ;  it  has  vibrated  on 
lips  of  high  and  low,  a  name  venerated  an 
loved.  I  will  not  name  him,  for  he  is  indee* 
of  those  who  *^  do  good  by  stealth,  and  blu& 
to  find  it  fame ;"  but  I  will  say  that  virtue  an* 
science  claim  him  as  their  own,  and  that 
land  may,  indeed,  glory  in  her. son. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

\  who  art  thoa«  that  with  weak  words  of  comfort^ 

r^ouldet  bid  the  monmer  not  to  weep  ?  woaldst  win 

^  cheek  of  sorrow  to  a  languid  smile  ? 

^^  dost  not  know  with  what  a  pious  love 

Qrief  dwells  upon  the  dead !    Thou  dost  not  know 

^^  what  a  holy  zeal  grief  treasures  up 

AU  that  recalb  the  past." 

Xbioola  by  Anster. 

^^  months  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
^ter  Meredith^  and  Julia  has  spent  that 
ie  in  the  strictest  seclusion  in  her  former 
le. 

lie  monotony  of  her  existence  was  broken 
a  few  hurried  and  private  visits  from  her 
bond^  but  they  brought  her  little  comfort : 
as  not  that  he  cBd  not  speak  kindly  to  her, 
appear  anxious  for  her  happiness;  but 
re  was  a  restraint^  a  pre-occupied  some- 
ig  about  his  manner :  he  spoke  so  bitterly 
cier  fondly-regretted  brother,  he  insisted  so 
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strictly  on  her  total  secIusioD,  he  so  entire! 
shunned  all  allusion  to  the  future,   that  h 
short  visit  over,  she  generally  felt  an  increaa 
of  sadness,  and  a  renewal  of  despair. 

Bitter  indeed,  most  bitter,  was  the  repenr 
ance  of  this  unhappy  being.  Solitude, 
to  the  sage  and  dear  to  the  innocent,  oh  soli 
tude,  how  awful  art  thou  to  the  guilty  moumea 
whose  every  thought  is  a  regript,  whose  ver-«^3 
soul  is  filled  with  remorse!  And  for  sevensr^ 
long,  lonely  months  this  was  the  case  with  thc^^ 
wretched  Julia.  Her  brother's  image  was  contfV^ 
stantly  before  her;  sometimes  pale,  wasted  lu^ 
he  first  burst  upon  her  in  her  guilty  reittniS^^ 
sometimes  bleeding,  djdng  in  her  arms,  some-^^ 
times  cold  and  still  in  death. 

Then  busy  memory  would  retrace  her  pasr^M 
life ;  every  scene  so  fraught  with  his  care,  his-S' 
love ;  her  childhood,  her  happy,  careless  duld-'-C^ 
hood,  when  the  pale  and  gentle  youth, 
dious  even  then,  was  to  her  a  parent  in  anx- 
iety and  watchfulness,  but  a  brother  in  indd* 
gence  and  love.    How  wonderful  is  the  power 
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f  memory !  every  kind  and  noble  deed  of  years 
log  past  rose  from  the  cell  where  they  had 
Agalombered,  and  like  giants  refreshed,  came 
Mth  armed  to  torment  her :  the  past  was  aw- 
%  and  vividly  distinct ;  imagination  brought 
IT  forces  to  assist  those  of  memory^  painting 
le  noknown  horrors  of  his  examination,  for- 
og  them  upon  her  till  she  became  half-frantic, 
en  leading  her  to  his  return  to  his  deserted 
vse; — the  death-blow  dealt  by  her,  by  her 
>  dierished,  fondly  loved ;  and  when  she  had 
night  on  to  this  maddening  point,  agonized 
Ibg  could  be  still  no  more ;  she  would  fling 
:kt[  in  frantic  remorse  on  the  floor,  she 
old  grovel  in  the  dust^  she  would  beat  her 
ast  and  tear  her  hair  in  her  frenzied  misery ; 
*  brain  seemed  burning  and  her  heart  wi- 
red,  and  she  would  bury  her  face  in  her 
tds  and  groan  in  the  agony  of  her  soul ;  till 
cy^  strange,  wild,  fitful^  torturing  fancy, 
lid  bring  to  her  memory  some  melting 
of  oi  h&p  lost  brother*s  love,  some  early 
ne,  some  token  of  boundless  tenderness  for 
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her,  now  the  wretched  outcast  of  a  cold  harsh 
world  ;  her  for  whom  now  no  one  cared  :  yet 
how  had  he  cared  for  and  loved  her,  borne 
with  her  wayward  humours,  soothed,  indulged, 
adored  her !  Then  came  tears,  tears  from  the 
deep  ever-welling  fountams  of  unavailing  re- 
gret, tears  that  perhaps  saved  her  from  insa- 
nity. 

She  would  sit  for  hours  in  the  little  parlour 
in  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  dwell 
together,  herself  in  her  wonted  seat,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  spot  where,  as  long  as  her  memory 
could  retrace,  she  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
her  brother,  seated  at  a  small  table  in  the 
window-recess ;  his  slight  form  somewhat  bent 
from  habitual  stooping  over  his  books,  his 
whole  soul  abstracted,  his  cheek  pale,  and  his 
wan  thin  hand  (how  well  she  remembered  his 
hand  !)  supporting  his  head. 

His  desk  and  some  of  his  books  were  still 
there,  and  she  would  have  deemed  it  sacril^ 
to  touch  thenu  There  too  was  a  stand  of 
flower-pots,  she  had  placed  near  him  to  refresh 
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flight  and  charm  his  senses;  the  plants 
re  withered  like  her  heart;  there  were 
ihions  with  which  she  had  sought  to  make 
ann*chair  easy  to  his  wasted  frame*  And 
IT,  ah  torturing  thought!  that  form  was 
oldering  in  its  narrow  coffin^  the  earth-worm 
^dled  on  those  limbs  for  the  comfort  of 
lich  she  had  been  so  anxious ;  he  was  alone, 
me  in  death ! 

The  wretched  Julia  sat,  the  shades  of  even- 
K  deepening  around  her^  until  her  long- 
nd  fiancy  would  gradually  fill  up  the  vacancy 
e  gazed  on,  with  the  form  of  her  brother, 
le  and  wan,  bending  over  his  books.  Then 
r  breath  grew  short,  her  heart  beat  quick, 
t  warm  blood  rushed  to  her  ears  and  fore- 
ad  ;  and  seized  with  a  frantic  terror,  she  would 
lb  wildly  from  the  room,  nor  pause  till  she 
ind  herself  in  the  presence  of  the  old  house- 
{per ;  or  (were  ake  absent  from  home,)  with 
I  speed  of  one  pursued,  she  would  hasten  on 
Vi^gh  the  dark  avenues  till  she  came  into 
^mce**beautifiil  pleasance,  where  the  straying 

VOL.  III.  F 
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cattle  fed;  relieved  even  by  their  presence, 
that  of  anything  animate,  anything  that  co 
account  to  her  senses  for  any  noise  she  he 

Sometimes  she   found  Silly   Simon  amo 
them,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  was  music       to 
her  ears.     Yes,  she,  who  would  have  glacXJy 
died  to  save  her  brother,  to  see  him  again      in 
the  flesh  for  one  hour,  to  weep  on  his  boscwn, 
and  kneel  for  his  pardon, — she  rushed  fx"Oin 
the  phantom  of  her  own  fancy  as  from       ^^ 
spirit  of  evil;    and  the  bare   idea   that       ^ 
adored,  bewailed  spirit  was  near  her,  ch5--^ 
her  with  a  wild  and  ungovernable  horror. 

Urged   by  her   husband's    mysterious 
earnest  exhortations  to  keep  herself  conceal 
she  rarely  left  her  miserable  home.    She 
not  dared  to  reply  to  a  kind  letter  from  the 

sportsman  at  C ,  which  she  received 

her  return  to  the  Grove,  and  whidi  was  ar 
dressed  to  her  as  Miss  Meredith:  it  arrive 
when  Sullivan  was  with  her,  and  the  violence  ^ 
of  manner  with  which  he  extorted  a  promi^-^'' 
that  she  would  never  attempt  to  answer  it. 
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let  any  one  know  that  she  was  again  at 
line,  terrified  her  anxious  heart;  while  his 
mat  of  vengeance  if  she  did,  fell  ominously  on 
ler  startled  ear^  and  recalled  painfully  to  her 
mnd  her  poor  Walter's  anxiety  for  her  fate 
rith  Sullivan. 

He  accounted  for  his  eagerness  on  this  point 
^  an  assurance,  that  were  he  to  disclose  their 
carriage  at  that  time,  his  mother  and  a  rich 
^U  ande  (conjured  up  for  the  occasion,)  would 
iainherit  him  at  once ;  he  should  be  reduced 
^  bqogary,  and  consequently  to  the  wretched 
termination  to  put  an  end  to  his  ill-fated 
Jstence.  On  the  contrary,  did  Julia  unite 
ith  him  in  the  most  determined  efforts  to 
xuxal  their  marriage,  he  would  seize  the  mo- 
ent  ci  his  taking  a  high  class  at  Oxford, 
'lien  all  would  be  elated  at  his  success,)  for 
e  ^scovery ;  and  should  his  friends  then  re- 
Kit  it,  Us  name  for  scholarship  would  enable 
tn  at  least  to  earn  a  livelihood.  It  was  in 
oin  that  Julia  urged  her  present  wretched 
fciution,  her  doubtful  position,  her  endan- 

f2 
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Peered  character.     He  calmly  and  decidedly  re- 
peated his  injunctions,  and  departed. 

His  short  visit  over,  and  at  leisure  to  reflect, 
a  new  and  corroding  source  of  anguish  sprung 
up  to  torment  her  mind ;  a  sickening  apprehen- 
sion for  the  future  was  added  to  her  maddening 
remorse  for  the  past. 

The  world  was  unacquainted  with  her  mar-  — 
riage,  and  yet  ere  long  the  wretched  wife  would 
become  the  more  wretched  mother.  She 
thought  over  Sullivan's  arguments,  and  the 
more  she  thought  of  them  the  more  hollow  and 
selfish  did  they  appear :  for  herself,  it  was  bar- 
barous in  him,  but  not  unjust  in  fate,  for  she 
had  deserved  it  all;  but  her  unborn  child! 
Oh  God !  should  mystery  and  doubt,  and  per- 
haps disgrace,  darken  its  prospects ;  should  it 
be  scorned,  reviled,  for  its  mother's  weakness, 
and  its  father's  guilty  selfishness! — and  un- 
justly too, — rendering  her  brother's  dying  effort, 
perhaps  the  very  cause  of  his  death,  of  none 
effect !  Her  terrified  mind  wandered  amid  the 
frightful  images  she  had  conjured  up  through 
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'^He  ragged  path  of  the  gloomy  future.  She 
s^w  her  child  scorned^  shunned,  reproached ; 
and  the  steps  she  resolved  to  take  the  bodily 
^v^akness  incident  on  her  condition  compelled 
■^cr  to  postpone.  In  her  intense  and  over- 
^^lielming  misery  she  prayed  for  death  ;  death 
•w  herself  ere  her  eyes  lighted  on  the  little 
victim  of  her  guilt,  death  for  him  erie  he  had 
<9^ed  his  on  a  world  of  sin  and  sorrow. 

Tlie   entire   seclusion    in   which  she    lived 

*piured  her  any  knowledge  of  the  reports  her 

^ng  absence  in  London,  her  brother's  sudden 

^^ath,  and  Sullivan's  mysterious  visits  had  set 

^oat.    She  never  left  her  own  premises,  and 

■*«^er  received  a  visitor  of  any  kind  ;  but  even 

^^uing  her  brother's  life  she  had  lived  in  the 

■**oat  perfect  retirement.     She  wrote  a  letter  of 

P^^^bnate  entreaty  to  Sullivan  to  induce  him  to 

^'low  her  to  repair  to  London  for  a  time ;  for  she 

*^^^1d  not  bear  that  even  the  old  housekeeper 

^'kould  learn  to  despise  her,  and  to  look  upon 

^^^  expected  child  as  the  offspring  of  guilt. 

In  reply  to  her  entreaty  she  received  a  de- 
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cided  and  harsh  negative^  and  a  vivid  picture    ^^ 
the  ruin  that  awaited  herself^  her  husband,  a      ^ 
her  child  if  the  secret  of  her  marriage  w^^^/^ 
prematurely  revealed.    Alas,  poor  Julia !   ^Jbe 
could  not  brook  the  housekeeper's  auspiciow 
glances,  and  half-impertinent  innuendoes.     She 
wanted  sympathy,  counsel,  and  kindness^   ^ 
therefore,  having  exacted  from  the  old  wo'SB^ 
an  oath  to  keep  her  secret  till  released  b^    ^ 
self,  she  confided  to  her  her  marriage,  h^*^  ^ 
tiuttion,  and  her  misery.    The  housekeeper**^^ 
lighted  to  find  her  young  mistress  might       ^ 
as  she  said,  '^  hold  up  her  head  with  the       ^ 
of  them,"  pleased  at  being  in  possession  ^^ 
secret,  and  enchanted  to  be  made  of  imp  ^^^ 
ance,  did  all  she  could  to  comfort  and  as   ^^^ 
her,  engaged  the  attendance  of  her  old  sist 
(a  skilful  nurse,)  and  put  poor  Julia  in  the 
of  privately  providing  the  necessary 
for  the  little  stranger,  whose  arrival  the 
woman  now  delighted  to  anticipate. 

In  the  midst  of  torturing  fears  and 
the  unhappy  Julia  became  a  mother.    And  fe^^ 
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the  acciimnlation  of  difficulty  and  anxiety  such 
aa  event  might  have  been  expected  to  entail^ 
Nature^  the  wiae  foreseeing  nurse^  had  provided 
a  bahn  of  renewed  hopes  and  delicious  sensa- 
tioiiB. 

With  tiie  first  feeble  cry  of  her  infant,  a  flood 
of  novel  and  exquisite  sympathies  poured  into 
^  long-mourning  heart  of  the  young  mother ; 
fears  for  the  future  faded  before  the  rapture  of 
dasping  the  little  treasure  in  her  arms,  of  feel- 
ing its  warm  soft  cheek  pillowed  on  her  breast, 
of  hearing  in  the  late  horror-fraught  and  lonely 
'^tght  the  music  of  its  gentle  and  regular  breath- 
'%•    Here  was  something  to  live  for,  to  hope 
^>*.  Oh,  all  would  yet  be  well ;  with  a  mother's 
^'^lity,  she  felt  a  blissful  certainty  that  Sullivan 
^^(^uld  no  sooner  have  seen  her  child,  than  he 
^ould  be  anxious  to  acknowledge  it,  to  make 
'^  known  that  it  was  his. 

^Witb  these  new  hopes  her  health  and  cheer- 
^^ness  returned,  and  when  in  the  course  of  a 
*^Onth  she  descended  to  the  little  parlour,  the 
of  so  much  anguish,  with  her  baby  in 
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her  arms,  the  past  seemed  forgotten,  her  t^ — ^^^ 
sure  a  talisman  against  the  power  of  the  fut  ^m.2  Jt» 
The  memory  of  Walter  was  mellowed  to  &.    t^ 
grety  for  how  could  she  weep  when  the   t:>Iuf 
eyes  of  her  baby  seemed  to  call  on  her  ti>     re- 
joice ?    The  room  was  no  longer  lonely ',       *^^ 
was  no  longer  unemployed ;  in  the  noon-^^^T' 
when  he  slept  under  her  vigilant  watch,  '^0^ 
delighted    she    recalled    the    powers   of 
needle  to  adorn  him ;  how  softly  she -^tDu 


her  sweetest  songs  to  cheer  or  soothe  hS^  -*^' 
how  did  she  anticipate  the  moment,  the  pr^"*^®***^ 


moment,  of  placing  him  in  his  fether's  arm^^^  ^ ' 
Her  beauty,  which  had  in  some  degree  ' — ^^ 


in  the  season  of  mental  anguish  and  bodily  sf'    ^ 
fering,  bloomed  again  with  tenfold  power 


m 


that  of  health  and  hope.     Her  form  was  mo^ 
exquisite  than  ever  in  its  rounded  proportions 
and  the  little  snow-white  blonde  cap,  undm 
which  she  gathered  her  profuse  auburn  tress 
(of  the  colour  Mrs.  Thompson  so  well  descri 
in  her  sweet  story  of  Constance,  as  that  of 
plumage  of  the  pheasant's  breast,)  had  a  prett; 
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mmption  of  matronly  dignity,  sweetly  con> 
nsted  with  the  extreme  youthfulness  of  her 
UT  face*  And  never  did  young  and  lovely 
Bother  bend  over  a  lovelier  child. 

She  had  described  him  in  glowing  colours  to 
he  still-absent  father,  and 'she  began  to  marvel 
hat  he  came  not,  when  a  few  hurried  lines 
Ciched  ber,  announcing  his  intended  arrival 
B  the  ensuing  evening.  How  her  heart  beat 
^  the  approaching  hour ;  how  warmly  all  the 
^Nttsioned  feelings  of  the  parent  and  the  wife 
ndled  in  her  eyes  and  flushed  her  cheeks  ! 
How  proudly  she  decked  out  her  child ;  and 
th  what  fluttering  consciousness  of  improved 
iQty  she  made  her  own  neat  simple  toilet ! 
1  then  sat  down,  her  baby  in  her  arms,  to 
tdi  her  husband's  coming ;  the  beat  of  her 
dous  heart  keeping  time  with  that  of  the 
d  old  clock. 

t  was  a  fine  but  somewhat  chill  autumnal 
^ing ;  the  red  sunset  was  gleaming  through 

nsset  leaves  of  the  fast  thinning  boughs. 
Urn  had  twice  been  to  the  parlour  window, 

f5 
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glaring  in  with  idiot  joy  and  wonder.   **The 
coach  must  be  come  in,'*  Julia  thought,  is  iIk 
stood  at  the  window  watching  the  sun  godofB} 
and  yet  Sullivan  came  not.     The  siduenof 
hope  deferred  was  at  her  heart;  but  herl)iby 
woke^  and  in  attending  to  him  she  was  com- 
forted. 

The  shades  of  evening  darkened  around  kf  • 
A  bright  fire  blazed^  the  shutten  and  cutaio* 
were  closed,  the  fragrant  coffee  and  the  dNcr* 
ing  tea  prepared,  the  lamp  shone  brighdyi^ 
little  study  had  not  looked  so  cheerful  since^ 
since  when  ?    Julia  shuddered  as  she  tboogb^ 
when ;  but  the  gate  bell  rang,  a  dog  bsib'9 
there  was  a  bustle,  sweet  sounds  that  waniaOf^ 
an  expected  one ;  and  hurrying  wild  with  'ft 
into  the  passage,  Julia  niahed  into  her  Ifi^ 
band's  arms. 

She  drew  him  triumphantly  into  tlie  W^ 
study,  and  raising  the  white  curtain  of  b^ 
baby's  cot,  she  showed  him  thdr  diild; 
little  infant,  awake  but  not  crying,  (' 
infant !) 
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*'l8  it  not  a  lovely  creature?"  exclaimed  the 
other. 

'^  I  dare  say  it  is/'  replied  Sullivan ;  ^^  butrl 
n  no  jodge  of  babies ;  they  all  look  the  same 

mc." 

'^  It  is  to  heavenly-tempered,"  said  Julia, 

mewhat  disappointed. 

*<8o  much  the  better ;  then  we  shall  not  be 

tinned.''    So  saying,  he  replaced  the  child  in 

e  cot,  but  so  harshly  and  awkwardly,  that 

e  little  fellow  set  up  a  mingled  screech  and 

p*  and  roar,  as  protracted  and  shrill  as  that 

the  worst-tempered  little  wretch   in   the 
»rU. 

^*  Heavenly  temper !  certainly,"  said  SuUi- 
D,  with  a  sneer ;  ^'  why,  confound  the  noisy 
tie  rascal !  I  shall  be  stunned.  Go,  call  his 
urse,  and  have  him  taken  away;  I  cannot 
%lA  it ;"  and  for  the  first  time  the  infant  was 
moved  from  the  mother's  watch. 
**  Why,  Julia,  you  look  prettier  than  ever," 
-  exclaimed,  throwing  himself  on  the  sofa  she 
^  placed  by  the  fire  for  him ;  ^^  I  had  in- 
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tended  leaving  you  tomorrow ;  but  in  truth  I     X 
fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  tear  myself  away  for    <xt:i 
two  or  three  days^  now  that  you  seem  to  hare  ^-^ 
recovered  your  spirits  and  your  good  sense." 

'^  Two  or  three  days,  dearest !   oh,  I  hadibv^^^ 
hoped  you  were  come  to  stay  with  me  entirelyj 
to  share  with  me  the  sweet  task  of  watching  oairj 
darling.     Hush  !  I  thought  I  heard  him  cry."     **  *  ^ 

**  Nonsense,''  said  the  young  father,  some  ^^ jj 
what  harshly ;  ^^  you  will  drive  me  away  a^  j 
unce  if  I  find  you  entirely  engrossed  by  ths^^K^ 
noisy  little  brat :  surely,  after  so  long  an  ibs^B  «s- 
eiice,  you  must  have  some  kind  greetings  foc^aTSbr 
your  husband ;  you  have  had  time  enough 
your  child." 

^'  Enough !  oh,  yes,  too  much ! "  she 
swered,  as  with  ill-repressed  anxiety  for 
darling  she  sat  by  her  husband's  side; 
her  changing  colour  at  every  sudden  noise^ 
her  start  at  her  infant's  faint  and  distut  oy.' 
brought  the  impatient  frown  to  Sullivan's 
and  the  sneer  to  his  lip. 
Attributing  her  husband's  want  of 
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for  the  child  to  the  unlucky  circumstance  of  its 

unwonted  uproar,  she  rose  early  to   dress  it, 

And  coax  it  into  the  highest  good-humour.    She 

^v^as  carrying  it  with  triumphant  delight  in  the 

g^utlen,  watching  the  fresh  wind  brighten  the 

'OSes  on  its  cheeks,  while  her  own  were  glow- 

^>%  with  exercise  and  maternal  vanity,  when 

Sullivan,  having,  unperceived,  observed  them 

from  a  curtained  window,  stole  quietly  down 

'^^airs,  and  letting  himself  out  at  a  back  gate, 

fastened  stealthily  towards  the  village.      His 

chtfek  grew  very  pale,  as,  passing  lightly  be* 

^^nd  the  hedge  near  which  she  was  walking 

^th  her  child,  he  heard  her  fondly  talking  to 

^^^  little  creature,  heedless  that  it  understood 

^^^  not,  addressing  it  as  the  idol  of  her  heart, 

^^r  injured  child  1  but  it  was  her  own  treasure, 

^'^cl  papa  should  love  it  and  do  it  justice,  or  its 

XI  mamma  would  soon  die." 

**  Prophetic!"  murmured  Sullivan  to  him- 

,  as  he  hurried  on  :  ^'  come,  scruples  vanish 

^ry  hour — and  't  is  she  destroys  them  :  her 

!  why  it  is  all  centred  in  yon  puling  bun- 
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die  :    and  in  her  own  romantic  jaq[[OD  deiA 
wi:h  him  were  happiness.     Fool!"  he  added, 
*- 1  would  f^  have  spared  her !    Had  ihe  one 
crais  of  sense,  would  she  but  resign  thitnoiij 
inip  to  the  Foundling,  give  up  her  claimi  on 
me.  and  quietly  embark  for  America  or  An- 
stralia,  by  heaven,  she  is  so  lovely,  I  would  nn 
all  risks,  and  let  her  lire.     But  no,"  he  added, 
clenching  his  hand  and  grinding  his  teeth,  **  I 
did  but  hint  at  her  putting  the  child  out  to 
nurse  and  she  wae  in  tears  at  mv  feet,  av»>Dd 
several  times  has  been  on  the  point  of  rt^rapi 
the  odious  appeal  that  I  will  acknowledge  ii^* 
Fool :  lost  fool ! "  he  added,  "I  would  £unhi^ 
spared  her.*' 

He  entered  the  little  post-oflbre.  A  kt^' 
*-  to  be  left  till  called  for/'  was  presented 
him.  It  was  a  letter  he  had  been  expecting  fi 
some  time  in  town,  and  which  he  had  deni^ 
his  servant  to  forward  immediately  to  the  Tit 
lage  post-office  should  it  arrive  in  his  ahacnce 
He  tore  it  open ;  it  was  from  St.  ClaiTy  wiitfta 
in  all  the  eagerness  of  anaaety  about  FStahcr 
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0€rt  (his  meeting  with  whom   he   had  scru- 

polouflljr  withheld    from   Camilla).      He    ex- 

pttttd  the   warmest  gratitude   to  Sullivan: 

k  described  their  voyage ;  their  arrival  at  St. 

Sebifltiao;  the  dangerous  and  unsettled  state 

tf  the  country ;  his  fears  that  his  own  health 

VBi  tut  declining ;  Camilla's  unprotected  state ; 

^  then  proceeded  openly  to  explain  bis  wish 

t        dukt  bis  best  and  most  tried  friend  should  be- 

■a. 

r       come  the  lawful  protector  of  that  darling  child; 
I       '^  certainty  (the  offspring  of  his  wishes)  that 
^1       ^gratitude  and  tender  friendship  she  felt  for 
T^       '^  (Sullivan)  would  soon  ripen  into  a  warmer 
^       '^ganl;   mentioned,  eii  passanty  that  all  his 
f       ^mense  wealth  would  be  hers,  (and  perhaps 
f       ^^hortly,)  though  he  knew  that  would  be  no  in- 
ducement to  the  noble-minded  Sullivan,  only 
^^  would  prove  how  much  she  would  be  ex- 
tHned  to  snares  of  every  kind,  unless  it  were 
^^«r  hi^py  fate  to  pass  speedily  from  the  guar- 
^iaoBhip  of  a  doting  father  to  that  of  a  tender 
husband.      Of  Sullivan's  boundless   love,  he 
^dded,  be  had  no  doubt :  had  he  not  often  de- 
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clared  how  very  dear  she  was  to  him  ?    Axxm  ^^^  ^*^ 
simple  old  man  ran  on;  and  an  affectio^^^^^      ^^^ 

« 

urgent  entreaty  that  he  would  join  them  ''"' 

mediately  ended  the  letter,  in  which  was  ^* 

closed  a  note  from   Camilla,    thanking   %- 
warmly,  and  pressing  his  arrivah    There  i^^     ^"^ 
no  mention  of  Henry ;  no  surprise  at  her  n  ^^°^ 
to  him'  being  yet  unanswered  :   evidently  -^^^^ 


II- 


believed  he  had  received  both  her  commur^  *"^' 
cations,  and  resentment  prevented  her  alludiK-  ^"^ 
to  the  subject.  She  added  the  most  anxious  i. 
quiries  after  her  father's  antagonist ;  a  mour 
ful  description  of  Mr.  St.  Cltdr's  failing  healt 
and  her  own  fears  on  that  score ;  and  a  pray 
that  Sullivan  would  come  and  bring  comfort 
them  both  (doubtless  urged  with  a  hope  that  h 
would  convey  tidings  of  Henry). 

«  That  will  I,  Camilla,"  thought  he,  as  he 
closed  the  letter ;  the  beautiful  hand- writing  and 
the  exquisite  &cent  she  ever  wore,  and  with 
which  the  paper  was  impregnated,  conjuring 
up  in  an  instant  her  entrancing  form ;  ^'  that 
will  I,  thou  lovely  one !     How  paltry  are  all 
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if  charniBy  compared  to  thine  !  what  sacri- 
cao  be  too  great  for  thee !  And  why  should 
use?  it  is  evident  Julia  will  not  long  re- 
satiBfied;  she  will  proclaim  our  marriage; 
Teditors  then,  no  longer  silenced  by  the 
ect  of  my  union  with  an   heiress,  will 

me  into  jail,  and  I  am  a  beggar  for  life ; 
^,  hampered  with  a  wife  who  was  forced 
»,  and  a  child  1  hate*    On  the  other  side, 

wooed  by  immense  wealth  and  the  en- 
ng  Camilla's  hand ;  for,  incensed  against 
r,she  will  not  resist  me.  Influence!  splen- 

riches  !  you  shall  be  mine !  Oh,  it  must 
!  the  life  the  wretched  Julia  would  lead 
I  wife  of  a  beggar  would  be  worse  than 
;  and  her  child !  he  may  thank  me  for 
g  him  a  life  like  mine.  Would  to  Heayen 
hand  had  kindly  cut  the  thread  of  my  ex- 
e  in  childhood,  ere  I  lived  to  feel  as  I 

DW. 

then  hurried  back.  He  found  Julia 
y  awaiting  him,  injudiciously  forcing  her 
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child  on  his  attention,  convinced  that  would 
but  notice  he  must  love,  nay,  adore  it.  At  leni 
annoyed  by  her  pertinacity,  he  pushed  it 
rudely  away  that  it  nearly  feU ;  and  the  yoi 
mother,  never  much  accustomed  to  mental  i 
cipline  and  the  control  of  her  feelings,  inc 
nant  and  terrified,  soothed  it  with  passion 
lamentation  and  torrents  of  reproaches.  S 
temper  once  excited,  she  stopped  not  thff 
she  poured  out  all  her  long- hoarded  sonro* 
recapitulating  them  with  indignant  and  iopn 
dent  vehemence.  Rendered  desperate  by  li 
calm  and  sneering  manner,  she  insisted  on  b 
ing  acknowledged  as  his  wife,  for  her  chiU 
sake  rather  than  her  own ;  painted  in  glowb 
colours  her  humiliating  and  doubtful  pofitki 
upbraided  him  with  his  selfish  cruelty;  ind 
a  taunting  laugh  was  bis  only  reply,  drivi 
almost  to  frenzy,  she  pledged  hersd^  by  t 
hopes  of  Heaven,  by  the  memory  of  her  bn 
ther,  and  her  love  for  her  infimt,  to  do  bo* 
and  him  that  justice  a  harsh  husband  ni  ^ 
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jolt  parent  withheld ;  and  unless  he  consented 
to  proclaim  them  his^  the  world  should  learn 
fiom  her  his  folsehood  and  cruelty. 

8be  then  fondly  embraced  the  child^  and 
vith  tears  of  passion  sparkling  in  her  eyes, 
the  rushed  with  it  to  her  own  apartment,  to 
*<Bq)  oTer  and  to  soothe  it. 

^Aockum !  and  denounce  me  !  So  you  have 
ilcfied  me^  passionate,  frenzied  fool !  I  thank 
foa!  Now  then  I  fling  off  weak  and  childish 
temples ;  now  then,  Julia,  be  thy  fate  on  thine 
nm  head  !"  So  saying,  he  went  to  the  little 
tody,  and  took  from  his  portmanteau  a  large 
ttx  with  the  outward  appearance  of  a  desk ; 
le  placed  it  on  the  table ;  it  contained  only  a 
puntity  of  charcoal,  an  iron  pan,  and  a  phos- 
(kms-box.  Having  examined  its  contents,  he 
Kked  it  up,  and  proceeded  to  carry  it  up 
Wrs.  As  he  raised  his  eyes  from  the  box,  he 
^  those  of  Silly  Simon,  who  was  glowering 
'  &t  the  window,  fixed  intently  on  him;  but  the 
^oty  when  be  saw  he  was  observed,  laughed  a 
i^Uah  laugh  and  ran  off. 
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The  evening  of  that  day  beheld  the  still  U£  ] 
viiig  and  placable  Julia  reconciled  to  her  hu;  mM^^:^ 
band.  He  had  made  eveiy  concession  ;  he  h^^rU^ 
promised  all  she  could  wish ;  he  had  sooth»  srSee 
the  mother's  vanity  by  apparently  admins ^Eqt 
the  child ;  he  had  pledged  himself  to  proclaK:_^«uin 

them  his ;  he  only  stipulated  that  she  shoi: muli 

not  oppose  his  proceeding  that  very  night  to 

town  to  prepare  his  relations,   promising  in 

two  days  to  return  and  take  thein  with  him. 

He  then  urged  Julia,  as  he  had  letters  ^ 

write,  to  take  a  walk  with  her  child,  promisii^^^ 
to  meet  her  in  an  hour.    He  watched  her  wlr  — - 


her  nurse  and  inSemt  from  the  garden-gate ; 
then  wrote  a  few  lines  in  close  imitation  of  *     ^ 


lia's  hand,  and  addressed  them   to   himselt  ^  "^ 
They  were  written  in  an  incoherent  strain,  in 
voking  death,  excusing  suicide,  complaining 
anguish,  begging  his  for^veness  and  the  par*' 
don  of  her  God:  this  letter  he  conBigned 
his  pocket-book^ 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  rendezvous  witlc^^ 
Julia,  returned  with  her  to  dinner,  and 
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^^^ciog  her  with  apparent  affection^  tore  him- 
^ainy  to  walk  to  the  village  inn  from  whence 
Scotch  started. 

When  he  was   gone,  a  wild  and  ominous 
btid  stole  over  Julia's  mind,  the  result,  per- 
ils, of  a  fancy  excited  by  the  scenes  of  the 
Ky;  but  as  she  thought  over  her  husband's 
nnge^  unaccountable  conduct,  a  misgiving  as 
» his  intention  of  owning  them  crept  into  her 
eirt,  and  seating  herself  by  her  baby's  cradle, 
le  wrote  a  long  explicit  letter  to   Mr.  La- 
mr,  the  clergyman  who  had  married  her,  and 
ilkd  on  him  to  assist  her  in  proving  her  mar- 
iage  and  the  consequent  legitimacy  of  her 
hild.    This  letter  she  determined  to  send  to 
^  Pfetersburgh    should    Sullivan    again    dis- 
ppoint  her,  and  she  wrote  it  at  that  time  to 
iaae  her  anxious  heart  and  employ  the  lagging 
lours,  rather  than  with  the  idea  of  its  being 
s^xpedient  to  send  it ;  yet  how  little  can  we 
foresee  the  result  of  a  trifling  circumstance, — 
tow  completely  at  times  do  we  seem  to  be  pup- 
pets in  the  hand  of  Destiny ! 
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The  night  was  intensely  dark ;  the  autuninsLc: 
wind  raged  furiously ;  the  rustling  of  the  bougtf  3 
was  like  the  roaring  of  Father  Ocean  in 
wrath ;  the  fallen  leaves  and  loose  earth  we^ 
whirled  furiously  against  the  windows.  It 
a  night  on  which  nature  accounts  for  any 
usual  tumult)  and  the  timid  sleep  in  peace  li 
rally  rocked  by  the  whirlmnd  and  cradled 
the  storm. 

We  have  seen  Sullivan  take  leave  of 
late  in  the  evening,  to  proceed  by  the 
o'clock  coach  to  town. 

It  was  under  cover  of  the  succeeding  nu^ 
night,  that,  wrapped  in  a  horseman's  coat,  b 
figure  lost  in  the  darkness,  his  steps  unhear*^ 
in  the  fury  of  the  wind,  be  stole  to  a  lattioer^ 
window  of  the  neglected  and  ilUfiistened  homp^ 
of  his  wife.  Putting  his  band  through  a  broker^ 
pane,  he  undid  the  insecure  latcb^  and  liftei^ 
himself  into  the  little  room ;  he  then  took 
his  boots,  groped  noiselessly  throogh  the 
passage,  and  passed  the  chamber  of  the 
housekeeper,  the  only  person  beaidea  Julia 
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'^  in&nt  in  the  house^— for  he  himself  had 
Qiged  Julia  to  grant  the  old  nurse's  request 
to  attend  to  a  sick  friend  in  the  village.  Re- 
imred  by  the  loud  and  measured  snoring  of 
the  housekeeper^  he  gently  closed  her  half- open 
door,  and  then  stole  to  Julia's  room ;  a  rush- 
light was  burning  at  the  entrance,  shrouded  by 
iNreen,  lest  the  light  (faint  as  it  was)  should 
Ittturb  the  infant  nestled  in  her  bosom ;  the 
Nit  of  the  apartment  was  wrapt  in  the  deepest 
[^m.  Sulliyan  stood  a  few  moments  in  the 
diade,  listening  to  the  regular  breathing  of  his 
irifei  and  the  softer  respiration  of  the  infant ; 
both  were  in  the  deepest,  soundest  sleep ;  and 
Bftidng  this,  he  crept  gently  to  the  little 
Itcsdng^room  Julia  loved  to  call  his ;  closed 
te  shutters,  secured  the  door ;  for  an  instant 
le  was  alone  with  darkness  and  the  demon 
within ;  he  drew  the  before-mentioned  box  from 
^  eoncealment,  groped  in  the  dark  for  the  key- 
(>le,  and  applied  the  key.  In  a  few  moments 
lace— the  foce  of  a  very  fiend,  so  intense  was 
le  viUany  of  the   expression — was   awfully 
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lighted  by  the  red  glare  of  the  charcoal  w  ^^ 
leant  over  it.  He  then  gently  opened  a  ^ 
dow,  lest  he  himself  might  suffer.  In  adxrt 
time  the  iron  pan  glowed  with  the  deadly  ioA* 
with  a  heart  beating  vnth  all  the  awfdl  exal^ 
ment  of  such  an  enterprise,  he  agun  itok 
gently  to  Julia's  room ;  she  still  slept  souodly. 
He  took  from  his  own  door  the  key  triuek 
in  the  day  he  had  ascertained  would  fit  the 
lock  of  Julia's,  with  a  complicated  cimiiiog; 
and  that  it  might  pass  for  the  true  key  of  btf 
door,  he  placed  it  on  her  table,  with  the  bttff 
he  had  forged.  He  returned,  seized  the  pan  of 
glowing  charcoal,  fixed  it  lightly  and  noisdeiiif 
behind  the  screen,  and  having  extingiushedtk 
rushlight,  the  glare  was  not  greater  than  tW 
from  the  candle, — so  that  Julia,  had  ihe  ^ 
kened,  would  have  seen  nothing  Btrange  in  tke 
light.  He  then  stole  from  the  roomy  (9^ 
shut  the  door,  locked  it  with  its  own  taj<* 
the  outside,  took  out  this  key,  and  pot  it  i> 
his  pocket ;  and  having,  an  he  thongfat,  liy  tk» 
master-  stroke  baffled  even  snapidoD,  be  itW^ 
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^  search  of  the  box ;  he  scarce  knew  what  to 
lo  with  it,  as  Simon  had  seen  it  in  his  hands, 
Uid  he  was  in  the  mood  which  always  succeeds 
mcb  a  crime,  and  which  made  even  the  idiot 
terrible. 

He  took  it  under  his  arm,  and  intending  to 
orrjr  it  away  with  him,  hurried  to  the  little 
RXNh,  puUed  on  his  boots,  and  let  himself  out ; 
hit  in  the  darkness,  as  he  hastened  through  the 
gnmnds,  (haunted  by  that  pursuer  who  now 
voold  never  leave  him  at  rest,)  the  sound  of  the 
viod  ruffling  the  water  of  a  pond  near  him, 
dtered  his  intention  with  regard  to  his  burden. 
He  harried  to  the  brink ;  flung  in  the  box,  ba- 
ring first  filled  it  with  stones ;  threw  in  the  key 
'Julia's  room;  and  then  buttoning  his  coat 
^  a  heart  which  should  never  know  true  rest 
iMJre,  he  turned,  hastened  to  the  entrance,  and 
w  past  the  half-ruined  lodge,  (now  a  sort  of 
Qt-house,)  where  Simon  sometimes  slept. 

He  shuddered,  as  by  a  light  through  the 
reeks  of  the  shutters  and  walls,  he  perceived 
lat  Simon  was  up.     He  fixed  his  eyes  with 

VOL.  III.  6 
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horror  oo  the  idii 
fire,  and  returned 
"What  d'  ye  want 
till  lie  was  out  of  1 
He  flew  rather 
till  he  met  with  a  ] 
sprang.  Inured  i 
he  was  alanned  at 
feelings  that  ragei 
had  committed,  an 
science ;  but  oh,  th 
mnrderer!  The  i 
wa^  done  seemed  ^ 
ful  of  result ;  the  i 
a  new  and  disgust 
returned  to  undo  t 
he  would  have  doi 
probably  await  the 
late  ;  the  step  wai 
town  he  poured  ft  t; 
throat ;  the  power 
for  a  time  by  the  bu 
dened,  terrified,  ac 
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^^tched  criminal  reached  London,  having  in 

^'^  awful  journey  experienced  a  foretaste  of 

^  bell  of   the    guilty  soul;    having  glided 

^wn  the  slippery  paths  of  vice  into  the  lake 

^  liquid  fire  crime  prepares  even  on  earth  for 

the  guilty  spirit ;  and  appalled  at  finding  that  a 

living  reality  which  he  had  ever  looked  upon 

ta  a  nurse's  legend  or  a  priest's  chicanery. 

At  about  noon  the  next  day  all  was  confusion 

*iid  bustle  in  the  little  village  of .     So 

numy  hours  had  passed  since  Julia's  usual  time 

for  appearing, — so  death-like  was  the  stillness  at 

^er  threshold,  where  the  old  housekeeper  had 

repeatedly, — so  strange  was  her  silence 

^  called,  and  her  locked  door, — that  the  old 

^^<^Quui  at  last  grew  terribly  alarmed,  and  rushed 

^^^t  to  fetch  a  constable,  and  a  carpenter  to 
t>xi)tt«^i.  Qpgu  Ujg  door. 


Vrhen  that  was  effected,  the  suffocating  at- 
^^0«phere  struck  them  with  alarm ;  the  window 
^^^ring  been  hastily  flung  open,  they  all  rushed 
"Che  bed.  The  glare  of  noon  sent  its  search- 
S  light  through  the  drawn  curtains  of  Julia's 
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couch, — they  are  pulled  aside,— the  by-sUa- 
der8  press  forwards, — O  Grod !  what  a  fi^ 
meets  their  eyes  !  There  lay  the  onee-beao^ 
Julia, — it  seemed  as  if  in  the  agony  of  tf- 
proaching  suffocation  : — she  had  attempted  to 
throw  herself  out  of  bed,  for  her  head  hing 
from  her  couch  towards  the  ground;  her  op 

I 

had  fallen  off,  and  her  long  shining  hairieB 
backwards  from  her  forehead  over  the  side  of 
the  bed ;  the  face  was  livid, — the  lips  vere 
black, — the  form  was  stiff  and  cold  as  mxAk$ 
the  little  infant,  stiff  and  cold  as  herself,  ns 
locked  in  death's  clenching  grasp  in  herunii 
the  tyrant  seemed  to  have  surprised  it  at  A^ 
mother's  breast,  for  the  face  was  nestled  Ui\ff 
bosom, — ^the  little  hand  had  grasped  her  ni^ 
dress. 

The  old  woman  set  up  a  howl  of  wogai^  '^ 
the  rest  began  their  search ;  the  diarcool,  t^ 
key,  the  letter,  all  seemed  plainly  to  mdk0^ 
that  the  wretched  suffisrer's  hand  had  done  tt^ 
fatal  deed. 

That  incoherent  letter,  and  the  old 
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mrenient  recollection  of  a  strangeness  in 
ulU's  manner,  went  far  to  confirm  the  suspi- 
aon  all  idshed  to  raise  of  insanity.  The  coro- 
ner's inquest  sat  upon  the  bodies,  and  a  verdict 
was  returned  that  Julia  Meredith  had  destroyed 
hergdf  and  her  infant  by  burning  charcoal  in 
lier  bed-room,  in  a  fit  of  temporary  derange- 
nent 

The  grief  and  rage  of  the  poor  idiot  when 
he  saw  the  bodies  baffles  all  description ;  he 
tore  his  hidr, — ^he  flung  himself  on  the  ground, 
"■he  foamed, — ^he  wept.  When  made  to  un- 
dttstand  that  Julia  herself  had  destroyed  her 
own  life  and  her  infant's,  by  a  set  of  low- bom 
^''etches,  grumbling  at  what  they  deemed  a 
^''CKy  shown  to  gentry,  and  disappointed  that 
^®  sickening  ceremonies  attending  a  verdict  of 
^^^Hiese  would  not  gladden  their  vulgar  minds, 
"^y  of  horrors,  he  swore  that  it  was  not 
^  In  the  vehemence  of  his  passion  his  idiotcy 
-^ed,  like  that  of  Brutus  of  old,  to  vanish ; 
^y  rate,  he  called  God  to  witness  that  she — 
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dear  lady — would  not  have  banned  a 
less  the  infant  he  had  seen  her  fondle 
To  the  repeated  query^  taontingb 
**  Who  did  it  then  ?"  he  made  no  ans 
raising  his  hand,  exclaimed,  '^  He  k 
only  knows ;  but  I  will  know — aU  sha! 
and  shrinking  away,  he  for  some  tii 
peared  from  the  village.  But,  strange 
fact !  suspicions  were  afloat ;  a  nimou 
arising  none  knew,  was  whispered, 
like  the  travelling  snow-ball^  as  it  pa 
one  to  another ;  ere  long  it  took  a 
cided  form, — it  was  openly  discus 
verdict  was  arraigned,  and  all  seemed 
way  fur  a  new  investigation,  the  result 
will  be  seen  ere  long. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

o'er  the  forest  peers  the  setting  sun, 
line  of  yellow  light  dies  fast  away 
crown'd  the  eastern  copse :  and  chill,  and  dan 
on  the  moor  the  brief  November  day. 
the  tired  hunter  winds  a  parting  note. 
Echo  bids  good-night  from  every  glade  ; 
'ait  awhile,  and  see  the  calm  leaves  float 
to  his  parent-rest  beneath  the  shade." 

The  Christian  Year. 

ch  sunsets,  the  varied  foliage,  the  gor- 
lahlias,  the  late  peaches,  and  the  clus- 
grapes  of  October,  had  yielded  to  the 
^,  the  leafless  branches,  the  drizzling 
id  the  outward  and  inward  gloom  of  the 
ling  month. 

y  Fitzherbert,  sick  at  heart  and  jaded 
'  and  mind,  had  returned  from  his  hasty 
n  pursuit  of  the  St.  Clairs,  to  hurry  to 
,  and  take  his  degree  there  with  all  speed. 
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that  he  might  immediately  after  obtain  permi 
sion  from  his  uncle  to  make  the  tour  of  Ei 
rope ;  in  the  course  of  which  lie  doubted  m 
that  he  should  find  out  their  retreat. 

Emily  was  still  in  town^  under  the  care  i 
her  kind  and  learned  physician ;  a  considei 
able  amendment  had  taken  place  in  her  heaitt 
though  she  was  still  delicate  even  to  weak 
ness. 

Lady  Wilson^  scarcely  to  be  recognised  a 
poor  plain  Anne,  so  much  had  sea-air,  ea8» 
indulgence,  every  advantage  of  toilette,  an 
that  greatest  of  beautifiers  happiness  done  fa 
her,  was  staying  with  Sir  James  at  his  de 
lightful  Villa  at  Twickenham ;  affairs  of  im 
portance  preventing  his  taking  her  to  his  sea 
in  the  north. 

Emily  found  her  society  an  actual  blessing 
and  with  Miss  Matthews  had  accepted  au  iO' 
vitation  to  pass  a  fortnight  with  her. 

After  they  had  been  domesticated  there  fa 
a  few  days.  Miss  Matthews  one  morning,  jus 
after  the  post  came  in^  approached  Enoily,  am 
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h  an  agitation  she  sought  to  conceal^  told 
'  that  private  affidrs  called  her  away  for  a 
Ay  and  that  she  trusted  Emily  would  re- 
on  where  she  was  till  her  return. 
Emily  kindly  hoped  no  bad  news  had  reached 
r,  and  assented. 

Now  the  letter  Miss  Matthews  had  received 
i  from  Shuffle :  it  informed  her  that  Sir 
arbert  lay  to  all  appearance  at  the  point  of 
Kth,  bis  will  as  yet  unsigned.  He  urged  her 
mediate  presence  at  the  Abbey,  and  en- 
ced  the  necessity  of  silence  to  his  nephew 
1  niece  until  all  was  over,  when  a  hasty  suni- 
08  could  be  despatched  to  them. 
It  was  with  a  trembling,  guilty  joy  that 
is  Matthews  beheld  the  approaching  cf^- 
ement  of  the  plot  at  which  she  had  so  long 
Iced  in  true  mole-like  fashion.  The  signal 
ire  of  many  direct  attacks  had  convinced 
long  ago  that  of  becoming  Lady  Fitzher- 
she  had  not  the  remotest  chance ;  but  her 
&  intimacy  with  the  plotting  and  daring 
Bk  had  opened  to  her  a  new  field  for  man- 
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!s8  Harland;  that  she  had  written  to 
sherbert,  and  had  availed  herself  of 
t  of  Mr.  Shuffle,  as  her  feelings  were 
>me  that  she  feared  to  travel  alone. 
f  who  loved  her  uncle  as  well  as  it 
ible  to  love  one  so  little  known  to  her, 
I  felt  deeply  grateful  to  him  for  the 
he  had  lavished  on  her,  was  awfully 
cpressibly  shocked.  She  had  never, 
e  could  remember,  lost  a  friend ;  she 
iT  come  in  actual  contact  with  death ; 

idea  of  it  filled  her  with  a  thrilling 

She  was  in  a  fever  to  be  gone,  and 
dened  by  the  delays  which  Miss  Mat- 
ith  all  her  boasted  grief  and  cambrick- 
rhiefs,  contrived  to  effect  under  the 

of  hysterics,    swoons,  and   nervous 
)n  the  road. 

in  truth.  Miss  Matthews  and  Shuffle 
Sir  Herbert  after  his  will  was  signed, 
n  it  seemed  apparent  to  all,  and  by  the 
man  was  pronounced  certain,  that  he 
»t  live  through  the  night. 
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They  were  therefore  fully  prepared 
the  Abbey  windows  closed  as  they  dre^ 
and  to  hear  Mrs.  Comfit's  mournful  ann 
ment  at  the  gales,  that  it  was  all  ove 
Emily,  whose  fears  had  latterly  been  les: 
than  her  hopes,  the  shock  was  so  ^rei 
unexpected,  that  she  sank  back  in  the  cs 
in  a  swoon  so  deep,  that  for  some  time  • 
lieved  that  her  gentle  spirit  had  actually  j 
away. 

It  was  while  they  were  endeayouring 
coyer    her,    that    Henry    galloped    fui 
through  the  park,  his  steed  splashed  and 
ing,   himself  pale   with  anxiety   and    i 
fatigue,  for  the  summons  had  found  hit 
released  from  the  schools :  tears^  manly 
rose   in   his  eyes  as  he  marked   the 
shutters   and  death-like    stillness    whic 
nounced  that  the  long-sufiering  spirit 
recluse  had  at  length  found  rest. 

After  seeing  Emily  in  some  degree  rei 
though  still  unconscious,  he  stole  to  the  : 
of  the  deceased,  those  rooma  erst  so  cai 
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closed  against  him  : — now,  who  should  oppose 
Us  entrance  ? 

The  body  was  ^^laid  out,"  as  it  is  called, 

tt  old  women  lay  out  the  dead,  that  is  to  say, 

the  limbs  were  straightened,  the  feet  turned 

^,  the  fine  forehead   and  classical  head  en- 

vdoped  in  an  odious  cotton  night-cap,  (such 

«■  bt  bad  never  worn,)  the  jaws  were  bound 

°P^  and,  as  if  to  add  horrors  to  the  awful  spec- 

^•clc,  two  crown  pieces  had  been  placed  on  the 

^elidfi  to  weigh  them  down,  giving  a  ghastly 

t^re  to  the  face. 

Benry  gently   removed   them,    and   gazed 
^tfa  deep  and  genuine  regret  on  the  altered 
'"^^tores  of  one,  who,  if  he  had  noticed  him 
Kt;Ue,    had  ever   been   substantially  kind   to 
U.I11;  one  who  was  mingled  with  all  his  re- 
collections;   one  whom   he  now  thought  he 
i^ttd  too  often  slighted,  whose  solitude  he  now 
tAncied  he  might  have  cheered ;  one,  in  short, 
invested  with  the  magic  charm  the  heart  flings 
'^^■^nd  theunreturning,  unredeemable,  unoffend- 
^ardead. 
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The  face  looked  much  older  than  wher 
life ;  older !  it  appeared  actually  aged, 
the  expression  wvls  calm ;  the  hair,  much  n 
grey  than  when  Henry  saw  it  last,  was  1 
and  spoke  of  neglect ;  the  thin  primrose  hs 
were  trained  by  his  side,  and  on  the  t 
finger  of  the  left  was  a  mysterious  ring,  c 
tsdning  only  two  initials;  a  ring  Henry 
menibered  all  his  life,  and  which  in  boyb 
he  had  furtively  and  often  endeavoured  to 
cipher.  The  hand  was  stretched  defence 
before  him  now;  and  he  nervously  shrou 
his  eyes,  afraid  of  unravelling  the  myst 
and  feeling  as  though  it  would  be  sacrilege 
gaze  on  the  secret  of  the  dead ;  for  worids 
would  not  have  read  those  letters. 

He  knelt  in  awe  and  sadness  by  his  um 
corpse,  and  the  prayer,  which  reason  may  i 
demn,  but  which  the  heart  will  prompt, 
prayer  for  the  peace  of  the  departed  soul, 
doom  of  which  angels  could  not  alter, — for 
not  the  Unchan^ng,  the  Omnipotent  pronoui 
it  ? — rose  to  his  lips  almost  unconsciously. 
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Ab  he  imprinted  a  last  and  reverential  kiss 
on  the  cold  stiff  hand^  he  was  startled  by  a 
^ght  step  and  a  soft  sigh^  and  Emily  sank  on 
^€sr  knees  by  his  side. 

£mily!  oh^  as  he  gazed  on  that  wan  and 
pale  cheeky  and  marked  that  almost  shadowy 
form^  the  startling  transparency  of  the  hands 
she  raised  in  silent  prayer^  how  acute  was  the 
ajiguish^  the  self-reproach  of  his  spirit !  how  he 
loathed  his  deception  and  himi>elf ! 

Fearing  for  her  the  sight  of  her  uncle's 
^tered  features,  he  gently  drew  the  linen  cloth 
^'^er  the  face. 

*'  Henry,"  she  said,  in  a  low  hollow  voice, 
^^ithout  looking  up,  ^*  I  must  see  him,  indeed  I 

He  hesitated  for  one  moment,  and  he  re- 

**^oved  the  cloth ;  but  the  first  meeting  face  to 

face  with  death,  the  awful  change,  the  crowd 

of  recollections,  the  tide  of  gratitude  and  re- 

P^t,  the  fear,  the  horror,  and  at  length  the 

iQten^   sorrow,  the  maddening  anguish  con- 

^^ted  with  the  first  idea  of  the  grave,  the 


II 


ried  her  froiu  the  painful  sccl 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

**  How  populous,  how  vital  is  the  grave ! 
This  is  creation's  melancholy  vault. 
The  vale  funereal — the  sad  cypress  gloom. 
The  land  of  apparitions — empty  shades ! 

YOUNO. 

dXjT  a  week  after  the  arrival  of  the  cousins 
he  Abbey^  the  funeral  of  Sir  Herbert  Fitz- 
bert  took  place.  In  the  neighbourhood 
portant  as  his  large  estates  and  immense 
1th  made  him^)  he  was  little  known^  and 
*efore  little  regretted;  and  the  crowds  as- 
bled  in  the  church-yard^  in  spite  of  the 
2ling  rain  that  fell  incessantly,  were  drawn 
"e  by  the  uncommon  magnificence  of  the  fu- 
ll, rather  than  by  respect  or  regret  for  the 
iased. 

:  was  over :  the  splendidly  embossed  oaken 
jiy  with  the  costly  velvet  pall,  on  which  the 
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arms  were  gorgeously  emblazoned,  bid  been 
committed  to  the  stately  hearse,  with  the  tall 
sable  plumes,  and  thence, — oh^  sudden  descentl 
oh  mockery  of  pomp  preserved,  loved  to  the 
last ! — had  been  lowered  into  the  damp,coniifti 
and  earthy  vault.    The  service  had  been  leid 
without  emotion^  for  Mr.  Aubrey  was  with  bu 
invalid  uncle  in  the  south  of  France ;  and  i 
hired  curate,  not  even  bound  to  Sir  Herbert  by 
the  tie  of  an  occasional  Sunday  dinner,  hid 
coldly  consigned  ^^  dust  to  dust.'' 

The  sickening  paraphernalia,  the  funeral  dk| 
the  gloves,  the  tapers,  the  mutes,  the  piDiDI 
burial  cake  and  wine;  the  haunting  smdl « 
rosemary,  rue  and  camphor ;  the  gloveii  tk 
hat-bands, — ^all  had  vanished. 

The  whole  family  was  dothed  in  difccrt 
gradations  of  deep  mourning,  from  CsflB* 
simple  but  elegant  robe  of  silky  boiubi* 
and  patent  crape  for  Emily,  down  to  the  lol' 
lery  maid's  coarse  black  stuff  and  km  i^ 
bons. 

The  day  after  the  funeral  was  fixed  for  ^ 
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lb;  of  the  will.  Shuffle  had  established 
tself  at  the  Abbey  since  Sir  Herbert's  death, 
ler  pretence  of  sorting  papers,  taking  in- 
tones, &e.  There  was  a  pert  vulgarity  in 
manner,  for  which  Henry  felt  inclined  to 

him  out  of  doors;  but  respect  for  his 
e's  memory  prevented  him,  until  his  un- 
ited will  had  invested  him  with  that  power 
h  could  make  a  hint  law  at  the  Abbey, 
jss  Matthews  had  kept  her  room,  and  did 
ippear,  until  in  the  old  and  gothic  dining- 
all  the  inmates  of  the  Abbey  were  ranged 
gr  the  massive  tables  to  hear  the  will  read 
huffle  aloud. 

le  hour  appointed  was  arrived;  Henry, 
Sir  Henry,  stately  in  his  dignified  sorrow, 
becoming  black  suit,  fresh  from  Stultz, 
n  the  shadowy  form  of  Emily,  whose  pale- 

and  transparency  seemed  almost  spirit- 
in  her  deep  mourning ;  while  the  light  and 
ering  hair  that  floated  on  her  black  dress, 
the  tears  that  filled  her  azure  eyes,  had  the 
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touching  dream-like  beauty  of  some  sorrowv^  ^>ir; 
angel. 

A  maid-servant  was   despatched   for  V<^^Off$ 
Matthews,   and  Mr.  Shuffle  himself  left  the 

room  to  hasten  her  arrival.    At  length  the  dE-=loor 
was  flung  open ;  with  one  arm  leaning  on  tbe 

servant's  shoulder,  and  the  other  locked  in  C  "^ 
of  Shuffle,  with  an  averted  face,  over  whics— ^  > 
long  crape  veil  was  thrown.  Miss  Matth^^^^ 
slowly  entered  the  room.  Her  dress  was  c^^ '  * 
rich  widow  silk  with  festoons  and  garlands  ^ 
crape  flowers  round  the  knees  and  down  "*^^ 
skirts,  looped  up  by  jet  butterflies  and  bo — r-P^ 
tassels. 

A  species  of  fancy  widow's  cap  was  plac::::^^^^ 
on  the  back  of  her  head ;  the  white  of  her  sW'^'^ 
looked  mineral  through  her  crape  veil ;  and, 
spite  of  the  assumption  of  the  cap,  her  w  "^^ 
hung  in  dishevelled  curls. 

She  came  forth,  supported  as  we  have 


scribed,  vnth  the  slow^  measured  step  of  a 
gedy-queen ;  and  sinking  in  an  arm-chair^  bn 
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^  her  face,  veil  and  all,  in  her-  handker- 
hief. 

Mr.  Shuffle  proceeded,  in  a  loud  monotonous 
one,  to  read  the  will.  After  some  bequests  to 
lie  servants,  so  magnificent  that  tears  and 
)b8  were  redoubled,  though  hearts  beat  with 
y,  Mr.  Shuffle's  voice  grew  solemn  and 
'vere :  there  was  a  bitter  and  revengeful  sum- 
ary  of  Henry's  neglect,  extravagance,  and 
tally  his  detested  intimacy  with  his  uncle's 
adliest  foe  St.  Clair ;  there  was  a  taunting 
sh  that  the  friend  to  whom  he  had  sacrificed 
s  uncle's  feelings,  and  his  own  duty,  grati- 
de,  and  honour,  might  console  him  for  the 
B8  of  his  inheritance ;  there  was  a  burst  of 
vengeful  feeling,  awful  as  coming  from  the 
iad]  and  finally,  there  was  a  statement,  that  in 
"der  to  punish  heartless  desertion  and  neglect 

more  cases  than  one,  where  gratitude  should 
^^e  prompted  attention,  and  to  reward  gen- 
'Hess,  virtue,  and  devoted  affection,  he  had 
Sbred  recovery  for  all  his  entailed  estates, 
d  gave,  devised,  and  bequeathed  all  his  free- 
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hold  and  copyhold  estates,  and  all  UsieaiBDi 
personal  property,  to^every  car  iiras  inWj 
every  heart  suggested  the  name  of  Emily  Hu- 
land ;  Henry  listened  n'ith  bowed-down  hdi; 
Emily  with  trembling  fear  of  such  an  unwished- 
for  preference ;  some  of  the  servants  with  tt- 
cret  joy,  for  all  loved  her ;  Miss  Matthews  witk 
apparent  abstraction — *^  to,''  said  Shuffle,  rir 
sing  his  voice,  ^'  to . . .  Ann,  commonly  calliif 
herself  Andromache   Matthews,   spinster,  hit 
intended  wife." 

^^ Villain!"  exclaimed  Henry,  (roused traa 
a  sense  of  shame  at  his  neglect  of  his  imck» 
tinged  with  little  of  anger  for  his  preferenff 
of  Emily,  to  frenzied  rage  at  this  unjust  n^ 
withering  decree,)  '^  Villain !"  he  exdaioif^ 
grasping  him  by  the  throat,  and  in  ungofead 
fury  shaking  him  violently ;  and  then  ffingiV 
him  like  a  loathsome  viper  from  him,  ^l^ 
lieve  the  will  a  foi;gery,  and  I  protest  i|gtf^ 
it." 

Shuffle  started  to  his  feet,  abode  hidiA 
and  muttered,  ^'  You  shall  pay  fiir  tfaii^  ^ 
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^tiry/'  with  a  mocking  emphasis  on  the  Sir. 
llere  is  the  will :  make  what  you  can  of  it. 
liat  difference  can  it  make  to  me  ?  I  get 
thing  by  it." 

Meanwhile  Miss  Matthews,  to  avoid  re- 
lach,  had  fallen  back  in  an  apparent  swoon, 
sr  ejaculating,  ^^Oh,  my  too  kind  sainted 
e,  my  intended  lord,  ere  I  knew  of  thy 
mty  the  widow's  garb  betrayed  the  widowed 
ut !  as  a  husband  did  I  love  thee,  as  a  hus- 
ad  will  I  mourn  thee  ! " 
yter  this,  the  now  respectful  eager  servants 
rried  her  to  her  bed-  room ;  and  Emily,  feel- 
;  only  for  Henry,  scarce  alive  to  her  own 
)er  destitution,  (her  name  appeared  not  in 
i  will  at  all,)  was  watching  him  with  eyes 
I  of  painful  interest,  as  he  examined  closely 
ay  word  of  the  document,  and  conned  over 
!  signatures. 

rhey  consisted  of  the  names  '^  Evelina  Sul- 
ui,"  "Thomas  Shuffle"  (the  lawyer),  and 
leorge  Shuffle"  (the  surgeon),  his  nephew 
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and  creature.     Mrs.  Sullivan  had  been  p 
posely  staying   in  the  neighbourhood  at  0 
time  of  Sir  Herbert's  death. 

Emily  approached  him,  took  his  hand,  ic 
poured  into  his  ear  words  of  comfort,  of  tni 
in  Providence,  and  of  submission  to  the  will  ■ 
God. 

"Trust!  submission!  Oh  Emily/' said  Hrnr^ 
laying  down  the  will,  the  pallor  of  despair  c 
his  countenance,  "  it  is  for  you  I  chiefly  a^ 
raign  this  damnable,  this  unjust  decision ;  nr 
uncle  could  not  have  known  what  he  was  (I« 
ing.     I  will  have  the  first  legal  opinion  in  t 
land,  and  if  that  avails  nothing,  God  be  men 
fill  to  you,  dear  Emily !  For  me,  I  have  heal 
strength,  and  the  world  before  me ;  but ' 
ill,  unprotected,  unprovided  for,  reared  if 
lap  of  luxury ! " — ^the  feelings  which  ha 
been  overcome  by  his  own  ruin  gave  w 
fore  the  picture  of  his  cousin's  desoladc 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  hall. 

Emily  sunk  back  in  her  chair^  and  tl 
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i^ty  of  her  utter  destitution  forced  itself  on 

lier  mind  as  she  endeavoured  to  form  some  plan 

for  the  future. 

To  immediate  action  she  was  forthwith  cm- 

[    dly loused;  for  in  about  an  hour  Miss  Mat- 

i 

tbews's  new  maid  (arrived  from  London  the 

^y  before^)   brought  her   mistress's   compli- 

nents  to  Sir  Henry  Fitzherbert  and  Miss  Har- 

hndj  and  informed  them  that  she  intended  the 

Acxt  day  to  leave  the  melancholy  scene  for  the 

Ma  gide.     She  hoped,  however,  they  would 

nudce  the  Abbey  their  home  as  long  as  it  suited 

^^  convenience  to  do  so :  if  they  wished  to 

'^^e  it  immediately  it  would  be  shut  up  for  a 

^'^^y  and  in  that  case  her  carriage  was  at  Miss 

^^land's  disposal,  to  convey  her  wherever  she 

Pfe^ed. 
t%e  cousins  were  alone  in  the  large  and  deso- 

^•^-looking  dining-hall  when  this  artfully  in- 

"^l^tet  message  was  brought. 
l!lie  indignant  blood  mounted  to  Henry's 

"^^^ples.    He  desired  the  servant  to  say  that 

^i«8  Harland  declined  Miss  Matthews's  offer, 
'Vol.  III.  H 
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1 

and  intended  to  lea 

1 

of  the  afternoon.      ] 

1 

passion  ;    Emily   sp 

I 

herself  between  Mn 

1 

sobs  ttad  teara  implo 

"  What  caD  noli 

she  s^d ;  "  alas  !  it 

;i  handle  against  us 

lawyers;    in  justice 

nothing  undone ;   bi 

injure  our  cause." 

"Emily,"  he  exc 

despwr  is  on  your  ace 

and  T give  me  r 

my  plan  is  formed ;  1 

fly?" 

«  To  the  God  of  tl 

will  proride  forme." 

At  this  moment  Su 

^^^^^^^^^^^H 

maid,  who  had  been  i 

fill  reading  of  the  vi 

1 

earnestly  entreated  h 

[ 

ccpt,  for  a  few  days  a 
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at  die  cottage  of  her  mother^  a  quiet  and 
ctable  old  woman. 

e  cousins  agreed  that  for  a  time  such  an 
gement  would  be  a  great  accommodation ; 
mily  could  there  form  her  plans^  rest  her 
ed  frame,  and  recover  some  degree  of  se- 
';  she  could  there  too  learn  from  Henry, 
ter,  the  result  of  his  interview  with  the 
ra.  On  this,  then,  she  decided ;  and  Su- 
oUected  all  that  actuaUy  belonged  to  her 
»s,  furtively  watched  by  the  eye  of  a  maid 
l)ly  appointed  by  Miss  Matthews  for  the 
se.  Supported  by  Henry  and  attended 
san,  Emily  for  the  first  time  entered  a 
post-chaise,  and  left,  amid  the  tears  and 
f  all  the  household,  the  elegant  abode  of 
she  had  so  long  been  mistress;  left  it 
ag,  ill,  sad,  and  inexperienced,  but  spared 
ortification  of  a  parting  scene  with  Miss 
ews,  by  that  odious  personage  sending 
that  she  was  too  ill  to  see  any  one,  but 
1  Sir  Henry  and  Miss  Harland  every 
erity. 

H  2 
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Susan's  mother  received  Emily  with  the  warm- 
est and  most  respectful  kindness.  She  lived  in 
a  clean  little  cottage^  surrounded  by  a  garden ; 
and  as  in  the  summer  she  sometimes  let  a 
couple  uf  pretty  rooms,  Emily  found  herself 
accommodated  better  than  she  had  dared  to  ex- 
pect. The  change,  the  fears,  the  exertion  of 
the  day  had  roused  her  spirits ;  and  actually, 
since  the  downfall  of  her  fortunes,  her  mind, 
drawn  from  preying  upon  itself  into  fears  and 
thoughts  for  its  frail  tenement  of  clay,  had  been 
in  a  less  morbid  state  than  it  had  knowTi  for 
some  time. 

When  she  saw  Henry,  who  was  quite  over- 
come by  her  cruel  fate,  following  her  mo\-e- 
ments  with  tearful  eyes,  she  compelled  herself 
to  smile ;  talked  of  the  future  with  hope ;  as- 
sisted in  preparing  the  tea  Susan's  mother  pre- 
scribed for  them ;  and  to  his  melancholy  ques- 
tion of  what  she  meant  to  do,  answered  cheer- 
fully that  she  should  await  his  letter ;  and  if 
it  contained  no  tidings  of  comfort  or  hope,  ahe 
should,  as  the  great  and  noble  had  often  done. 
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endeavour  tx)  turn  her  talents  to  account  either 
^  a  teacher  or  a  governess,  and  begged  he 
would  seek  for  her  a  situation  through  some 
^ent  in  London. 

Henry  shuddered  at  the  idea.    Emily  affec- 

^ioQately  asked  him  what  were  his  plans.     He 

^^ikied  the  question,  saying  that  they  depended 

^  hiB  interview  with  the  lawyers,  but  that  she 

''^d  know  them  ere  long.     He  then  asked 

^  What  money  she  had.    *^  Only  a  few  sove- 

'^^b/'  she  replied. 

'-^nd  I  am  not  much  better  off,"  he  said; 
fo^  after  takuig  my  degree,  intending  to  go 
^'''^4^,  I  applied  all  I  had  to  the  payment  of 
^Y  Orford  debts." 

X)ebt8!  I  too  have  debts!"  said  Emily 
^"^'^^^  dismay;  but  in  a  moment  a  smile  stole 
^*^^  her  face ;  she  went  into  the  little  bed- 
''^^^,  and  rettuned  with  two  or  three  cases  of 
^'^^mentd ;  she  then  gave  him  a  list  of  her 
^*^3  entreated  him  to  discharge  them  with  the 
***^  of  her  trinkets,  and  to  apply  the  small  re- 
^^Viaiiig  sum  to  his  own  use. 
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"Nay,"  said  he,  "dearest  E 

leed  it  for  your  own  horrid  tria 

Ihains   and   watchea    and   jewt 

Bases,   and   I  will  foUow  your 

Ind  now  farewell,  my  Emily,  i 

Ixclaimed,  fondly  embracing  he 

n  of  the  guard ;  may  God  hi 

1,  and  may  our  next  meeting  I 

So  saying,  he  tore  himself  aw; 

[vearied  with  the  longest  walk 

r  mouths,  supported  hy  faith 

l>y  the  sense  of  upright  conduct 

SID,  retired  to  the  little  white 

i ;  and  after  an  event  which  i 

1  half  the  ladies  in  the  world 

liTid  the  other  half  to  passive  c 

r  head  on  her  pillow,  and  sle] 

Roundest  sleep  kind  nature  ever 

lug  maid. 

A  week  passed  smoothly  away, 

)  a  resolution  to  submit  to  the 

hrcngthcn  herself  for  approachii 

<  rise  superior  to  her  fate,  had 
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^s  composed  as  possible ;  had  taken  gentle  ex- 
ercise j  had  gratefully  accepted  the  nourishing 
f^edies  Susan's  mother  prepared ;  and  a  slight 
^g^e,  the  herald  of  a  brighter  bloom,  occasion- 
^J  dawned  on  her  cheek. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  she  received  a  letter 
^ni  Henry.    Lady  Wilson,  to  whom  he  had 
^^ed  her  to  go,  was  visiting  an  aunt  of  Sir 
•'wnes's  in  Scotland.    The  lawyers  gave  him  no 
^'^  :  the  will  and  its  witnesses  had  been  ex- 
•'^^^'^^j  no  contradiction,  no  flaw  was  disco- 
▼ereci  :  Mrs.  Sullivan  had  charmed  them  by  her 
^  ffcucinated  them  by  her  grace,  awed  them  by 
"^  ^jgoity,  and  convinced  them  by  her  reason- 
^°S*       The  agent  to  whom  Henry  had  applied 
^    only  one  situation  at  his  disposal;  '^the 
'^^Xting  one,"  said  Henry,  "  of  a  teacher  in 
^  ^^liooL     Oh  Emily,  how  I  shudder  at  the 

^^ou^ht  r 

*  I  have  done,"  he  proceeded,  "all  I  could  to 

^^^  such  a  necessity.     I  tried  to  raise  a  loan, 

^  'was  asked  for  security !  *!  wrote  to  some 

^    college  friends,  Jasper  and  Quibble.   Alas ! 


to  be  called  "n»e  c 

that  he  and  Jasper 

abroad,  and  are  n. 

that  their  parents  a 

extraragance  by  let 

"  I  then^  though 

Otium.     Hla  pnpil, 

he  howerer  inclosed 

the  fifty  I  had  asked 

op  my  abode  with  : 

him  my  assistance  w 

board  and  lodging. 

it  would  driTe  me  n 

to  the  Wilsons  in  Sec 

Here  that  did  they 
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I  am  at  war  with  Mrs.  Sullivan,  and  Lady 
ilson  might  take  her  mother's  part.  Sullivan 
siself  I  can  hear  no  tidings  of. 
**I  believe  everything  is  required  of  the  un- 
ppy  teacher  at  Hamilton  House ;  everything 
Lid  and  everything  elegant,  for  a  miserable 
cne  and  thirty  pounds  a  year  ! 
^'If  you  can  accept  it  and  live,  Emily,  which 
Umost  doubt,  you  are  to  write  to  Mrs.  Grin- 
Y,  Plamilton  House,  Chelsea,  and  I  believe 
le  will  engage  you  immediately.  Engage  ! 
1  degradation !  oh  loathsome  thought !  this 
r  Emily,  the  noble,  the  refined !  But  God  will 
tt  permit  it  long,  my  beloved  cousin;  may 
e  give  you  patience  to  bear  it.  I  can  hear  of 
ithing  else ;  indeed,  I  fear  I  am  not  the  right 
rt  of  person  to  try ;  for  in  despair  at  the  idea 

Chelsea,  thirty  pounds,  and  Mrs.  Grinlay, 
ventured  to  knock  at  some  more  respectable 
isons,  called  '  Establishments  for  Young  La- 
ss. 

"  When  I  had  disclosed  my  errand,  Mrs.  and 

H  5 
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the  Misses   Fudge,  or  whatever  their  names 
might  be,  told  me  indignantly  I  should  not 
play  my  hoaxes  upon  them  with  impunity, 
and  threatened  me  with  the  police.     Were  I 
in  a  humour  to  smile,  I  could  extract  some 
ludicrous  scenes  out  of  several  attempts   uf 
this   kind  ;   it  must  be,   Emily,   for   happier 
days.     I  have  paid  all  your  bills ;  and  the  in- 
closed ten  pounds  from  Otium  you  must  hus- 
band well,  to  make  it  last  till  you  receive, — oh 
mocking  fiends  ! — a  paltry  instalment  of  thirty 
pininds  per  annum.     Fah  !     For  me,  I  embark 
to-morrow  fur  Spain.    An  officer  of  the  auxi- 
liary legion,  Emily !     What  can  I  do  ?  I  am 
better  fitted  for  that,  than  for  teaching  with-  ^ 
out  patience  little  demons  without  heads.  1^ 
am  in  a  reckless  mood, — such  moods  make  b<^ 
roes,  sweet  cousin ;  yet  it  is  an  odious  warfar^^ 
I  care  not  for  the  cause;  indeed,  had  I  choi  ^ 
and  time  to  reflect,  I  almost  fancy  I  should  le^ 
towards  Carlos ;  but  I  have  no  choice ;  I  ha 
no  time  to  investigate ;  I  can  neither  beg  n 
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tt^  nor  starve ;  and  the  cauHe  in  which  I  en- 
^  shall  find  me  daring  as  a  Ctesar,  enduring 
t&Hanuibal,  prompt  as  Napoleon,  and  savage 
^filocher!  Farewell,  sweet  injured  cousin! 
>y  all  good  angels  guard  you.  I  have  been  so 
sjf  situation-hunting  for  you,  and  providing 
'  paltry  outfit  for  myself,  that  I  have  had 

time  to  grieve,  and  strange  to  say,  I  am 
U!  If  you  write  by  return  of  post,  I  shall 
^e  the  blessing  of  hearing  how  you  are  be- 
e  my  departure,  and  the  moment  I  reach 

Sebastian  I  will  write  to  you.  Farewell, 
lest  Emily ! 

^^  Henry  Fitzhkrbert. 
'  P.S.  If  Mrs.  Grinlay  should  prove  unbear- 
s,  I  think,  beloved  Emily,  you  had  better  go 
k  to  your  humble  friends,  and  stay  with 
m,  till  Lady  Wilson  returns  from  the  North  : 
*  not  that  you  will  be  a  burden  to  the  good 
^ers ;  the  first  pay  which  your  hero  re- 
^es  shall  be  forwarded  to  you  forthwith." 
t  was  with  much  of  the  reckless  feeling  he 
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8tice  coming  on  board  with  a  warrant  to  search 
^  vessel  for  the  person  of  one  Sullivan  on  a 
large  of  murder. 

A  rigid  investigation  took  place,  and  for  some 
tue  without  success.     At  length  they  came  to 

1)erth  in  which  a  passenger  to  St.  Sebastian 
i-d  been  since  the  previous  night,  and  whom 
^  yet  none  had  seen. 

The  incoherent  account  he  gave  of  himself 
rated  suspicion;  a  contradiction  in  his  an- 
gers, the  result  of  hurry,  confirmed  it.  The 
wading  officer  of  justice  requested  him  to  leave 
is  berth,  and  let  him  judge  whether  the  de- 
:ription  of  his  person  would  acquit  him. 

The  poor  wretch  declaring  himself  too  ill  to 
ove,  put  out  a  bullet-head  of  black  hair,  and 
Bplayed  a  copper-coloured  skin,  and  eyes 
laded  with  green  spectacles. 

**  All  right !"  said  the  officer,  "  my  descrip- 
on  says  'fair  and  light-haired :'  "  but  just  as 
le  trembling  inmate  drew  back  his  head,  the 
uick  eye  of  the  officer  detected  a  tuft  of  light 
air    peeping   from    beneath    the  wig :    with     , 
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lo  had  remained  on  deck^  knew  nothing  of 

Lat  had  happened  :   he  was  leaning  against 

5  vessers  side  when  the  officers  came  up, 

igging  the  almost  lifeless  Sullivan.     He  cast 

look  of  pity  at  the  detected  wretch ;  at  that 

3ment  Sullivan  met  his  glance. 

**  Fitzherbert!"  he  exclaimed. 

'*  Good  God  !  can  it  be  Sullivan  ? " 

*^  Yes — Sullivan.     Fitzherbert,  release  me  !" 

groaned  in  a  kind  of  delirium  brought  on  by 
tr ;  "  they  will  hang  me  !  Release  me,  and 
"will  tell  you  much  that  it  imports  you  to 
LOW  concerning  your  inheritance  ;  at  least/* 

sdd,  holding  up  his  wrists,  '^  get  them  to 
:>sen  these." 

Henry  came  forth  to  intercede ;  but  at  that 
cement  the  signals  were  given, — the  vessel  was 
^ared, — ^the  wretched  culprit  dragged  oflF;  and 
fore  Fitzherbert  could  recover  from  the  sur- 
ise  and  the  shock,  the  proud  ship  was  bound- 
g  over  the  waves  amid  shouts  from  the  shore 
id  answering  ones  from  the  vessel.     Henry's 
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sorrow  for  his  wretched  friend  was  only  ^^ 
by  anxiety  for  the  tidings  he  had  hinted  at;  and 
the  calm  recklessness  which  had  borne  lum  up 
till  then,  was  exchanged  for  fears,  doubts,  and 
hopes  as  tantalizing  as  the  impossibility  of 
solving  them  was  maddening. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

*n  stalking  to  thy  sullen  grave 

— and  with  Groub  and  Afrits  rave ; 

1  these  in  horror  shrink  away 

>m  spectre  more  accursed  than  they  !*' 

Thb  Giaour. 

nee  the  suspicions  of  the  inhabitants 

;tle  village  of  B were  awakened^ 

jn  that  the  mother  and  her  child  had 
dered,  (strengthened  by  corroborating 
inces^)  grew  daily. 

d  housekeeper  was  taken  up,  but  was 
tiarged ;  and  indignant  at  the  suspicion, 
ered  and  pondered  till  she  called  to 
ny  circumstances  which  she  had  not 
red  when  giving  her  evidence;  and 
ig  that  circumstances  released  her 
vow,  she  repeated  all  she  had  heard 
a  concerning  her  marriage. 
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^val  of  a  reply  from  Latour  to  a  letter  ad- 
esBcd  to  him  at  St.  Petersburgh^  with  a  start- 
ig  account  of  the  forced  and  private  marriage, 
I  confirmed  the  dreadful  suspicion  of  Sullivan's 
lilt ;  particularly  when  the  fact  that  he  had 
>t  travelled  to  town  by  any  of  the  earlier  night- 
«ches  was  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt. 
All  these  circumstances  warranted  any  steps 
lat  justice  chose  to  take  for  apprehending 
le  suspected  party.  A  shrewd  police-sergeant 
om  London  having  been  sent  to  inspect  the 
^^emises,  with  a  mind  sharpened  by  the  habit 
*  unravelling  the  tangled  web  of  crime,  imme- 
ately  suspected  that  the  footsteps  to  the  pond 
ight  lead  to  some  discovery.  All  wondered 
at  that  had  not  struck  them  before.  It  was 
"agged,  the  box  Simon  had  described  was  dis- 
ivered,  the  key  of  Julia's  door  found,  and  the 
€eption  detected  instantly  by  the  policeman's 
irching  eye.  Some  remains  of  the  charcoal 
*re  also  found  in  the  box. 
With  the  activity  and  keenness  of  those  used 
follow  the  circuitous  paths  of  the  criminal. 
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and  with  eyes  ready  to  penetrate  every  disgi^^ 
the  police  traced  the  trembling  culprit  to  Ports- 
mouth, whence  he  was  repairing  to  theStCZainr/ 
and  our  readers  know  the  rest* 

During  the  journey,  Sullivan,  who  since  the 
fatal  night  had  been  conscience-stricken,  pa* 
ralysed,  and  bowed  down,  except  when  sap- 
ported  by  artificial  stimulants,  remained  in  a 
sort  of  stupor,  seated  between  two  of  the  offi- 
cers in  a  post-chsuse. 

The  atrocity  of  his  crime  disgusted  evct^  ^ 
accustomed  minds  of  those  who  guarded  b^ 
and  his  want  of  nerve,  his  cowardice,  and^ 
"  chicken-heart,"  as  they  called  it,  added  ^^ 
tempt  to  disgust. 

They  treated  him  then  with  unwonted  ha^ 
ness ;  refused  to  loosen  his  handcuffs,  though 
idea  of  escape  for  the  poor  weak  trembler  see^ 
ed  ludicrous  :  to  his  questions  as  to  hiB  destii^ 
tion,  they  answered  ''  Newgate ;"  and  to  til 
of  his  probable  fate,  '^  Why,  a  rope^  never  belt 
deserved/' 

In  a  state  of  bodily  anguish  and  mental  to 
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'^^lich  could  scarcely  be  surpassed,  the 
5^Ked  culprit  reached  London.  The  first 
aculate  sounds  that  saluted  his  ear  were 
e  ballad-singers,  whom  the  newspapers  had 
^uainted  with  the  tragic  details,  hoarsely 
iwling  out,  "  The  most  correct  account  of  the 
id  and  unnatural  murder  of  a  young  'oman 
1  her  bweet  babe,  by  her  young  'usband,  a 
femal  monster  named  Sullivan." 
This  announcement  was  drowned  by  a  shrill 
lale  voice  chaunting — 


tt 


Young  maidens  all,  beware  of  man  ! 
Hear  of  that  villain  Sullivan ; 
For  his  sweet  veife  and  babe  *t  is  said 
By  him  were  suffoca-a — ted — 
Yes,  suffocated  with  charcoal. 
For  which  he  'II  perish  body  and  soul ! 
Young  maidens,  all  beware  of  man  !" 


liis  ballad,  which  consisted  of  some  dozen 
ilar  verses,  was  headed  by  ^^  ^  A  Correct 
eness '  of  the  hinfemal  villain  while  in  the 
of  preparing  the  charcoal,"  and  certainly 
aore  infernal  face  was  never  seen, — huge. 
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savage,  bsury  as  an  ogre  :  although  the  cheeks 
were  distended  with  blowing  the  charcoal,  the 
hands  held  an  enormous  bellows;  and  in  the 
other  column  figured  '^  An  accurate  picture  of 
the  young  woman  and  her  sweet  babe  askep, 
never  suspecting  nothing.'' 

The  rude  artist  had  expended  all  his  skillio 
an  effort  to  make  the  beauty  and  innocence  of 
the  wife  and  child  contrast  with  the  demon- 
like  face   of  the   murderer.     It  was  just  the 
round  fat  beauty  such  an  artist  would  consider 
the  beau  ideal.     But  oh  !    how  different  ^ 
the  pale,  sinking,  care-worn  form  and  face,  ^ 
which  anguish  had  done  the  work  of  year^^ 
drawn  back  into  a  corner  of  the  post-chai^ 
to  the  jolly,  daring,  inflated  miscreant  of  tk* 
ballad  !     Another  hawker  was  vociferating  b^ 
(Sullivan's)   full  confession   *'  Of  Us  havii^i 
'ticed  away,  and  murdered  in  the  same  hiniie^ 
nal  manner  six  odier  young  'imen  and  th^ 
babes !" 

Fatigue^  horror,  and  diggoat  of  hb  criin^ 
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rev  so  keenly  felt  till  its  loathsome  and  de- 
iding  consequences  thickened  around  him, 
•w  completely  overcame  the  miserable  SuUi- 
kD ;  and  when  the  officers,  having  reached  the 
lace  of  his  destination,  turned  rudely  to  arouse 
iim,  they  found  he  had  fainted. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  Ah,  sure  a  pair  was  never  seen 
So  justly  form'd  to  meet  by  nature !" 

About  a  week  after  Miss  Matthews's  minM-   ^ 
Brighton,  she,  according  to  her  solemn  proim  ^^ 
given  to  her  partner  in  crime,  bestowed  t^^ 
hand  on  Mr.  Shuffle;  and  thus  the  ^lily  attoriB^ 
(who  governed  her  weak,  vain,  but  cunnioA 
little  mind,  with  all  the  power  superior  inteH^^ 
and  more  daring  fraud  gave),  allowed  her  ^^ 
time  for  settlements  of  any  kind,  and  thereto 
appears  before  our  readers  lord  of  their  favoO^ 
Miss  Matthews,  Cleveland  Abbey,  and  all  ^'^ 
estates  and  vast  wealth  of  which  we  now  ^^ 
her  possessed* 

'^  The  widowed  heart  and  the  widow's  ga^ 
were  instantly  exchanged  for  boundless  gai^ 
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it  least  riot,  white  plumes,  white  satins, 
ige-flowers,  jewels,  veils,  and  every  costly 
^  of  bridal  pomp.  The  trousseaux  of  the 
ded  pair  were  as  showy  and  expensive  as 
taste  and  boundless  wealth  could  make 
I. 

ever  did  a  gaudier,  a  more  vulgar,  a  more 
us,  a  more  base  and  hypocritical  couple 
ge  their  polluted  souls  to  an  eternal  part- 
hip, — never  were  the  hands  of  two  greater 
ins  (forgive,  ladies,  the  ungallant  expres* 
as  applied  to  one  of  the  fair  sex,)  bound 
he  indissoluble  bonds  of  the  church, — and 
ar  did  the  gifts  of  fortune  seem  to  the  as- 
bled  crowds  more  misplaced,  than  when  the 
(cious  pair,  both  anxious  to  be  seen,  came 
riy  forth,  followed  by  bridesmen  and  brides- 
ds.  Shuffle  was  all  true  bridegroom  hikri- 
nraviug  his  scented  handkerchief,  swinging 
jewel-headed  cane,  proiBTering  his  diamond- 
[ded  snuff-box  to  the^pale,  thin  curate,  and 
iully  twitching  his  bride's  little  finger, 
he  gaudy  equipage  waited  at  the  church- 
•  in.  I 
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door;  the  four  fine  greys  had  silver  favoun 
and  orange  wreaths;  the  servants  had  laige 
bouquets  of  orange  flowers ;  a  long  procession 
of  hired  carriages  was  to  follow;  when  sud- 
denly the  bride^  having  gazed  at  her  lord  as  be 
pirouetted  in  all  his  scented  glory  by  her  side, 
exclaimed,  '^  O  Tommaso !"  (his  name  was 
Thomas,)  **  I  am  too  blest ;  foi^ve  your  tear- 
ful, too  happy  Andromache,  excess  of  rapture — " 
and  letting  go  his  hand,  she  fell  back  in  the 
arms  of  her  bridesmaids  in  a  sort  oi  feint. 

The  confusion  and  sensation  were  great ;  the 
lady  was  borne  back  to  the  vestry ;  but  just  as 
a  bridesmaid  was  preparing  to  lift  up  the  silver 
veil  and  sprinkle  the  blushing  face,  the  lady 
pushed  all  aside  and  exclaimed^  *^  Tommaso, 
I  am  better.'*  With  an  activity  very  surpri- 
sing to  the  young  curate,  who  had  so  lately 
assisted  in  bearing  her  apparently  lifeless  fonn, 
she  sprang  to  her  feet,  gave  a  little  pirouette, 
playfully  squeezed  the  curate's  thin  white  hand, 
and  archly  smiling  in  his  face  said,  ^'  A  true 
April  bride^  sir !  a  fboliahj  weepings  laughing 
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^       all  tears  and  smiles !    Farewell !   fare- 
And  lightly  tripping  out^  she  bounded 


'ely  through  the  astonished  crowds  flung 
back  in  the  carriage^  then  suddenly 
forth  her  head  with  its  blonde  hat  and 
*       ^^^rs,  calling  out,   "  Tommaso,  too   tardy 

^Oinmaso,  having  squatted  his  vulgar,  taw- 
^*V  figure  by  her  side,  they  set  off  to  spend 
^^^  bridal-day  in  the  pretty  seclusion  of  Wor- 


It  was  about  a  week  after  the  wedding.  Mrs. 
^tthews  Shuffle  (for,  as  the  heiress  of  such 
^Qiense  wealtih,  she  had  added  her  own  name 
^  ^r  lord's,)  was  seated  in  a  splendid  dressing- 
^^Oi  facing  the  sea,  at  the  Marine  Hotel,  Wor- 
^*J*ig ;  her  form,  arrayed  in  a  richly-embroi- 
^''^  robe-de-chambrej  her  feet  in  white  satin 
''^t^pers,  and  a  comette  d  la  Marine  on  her 

1?he  breakfast-table,  spread  for  two,  an- 
'^^Xinced  by  its  variety  and  profusion  of  dishes 
^^  gluttony  and  epicurism  of  the  pair. 

i2 
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Mrs.  Matthews  Shuffle  was  engaged  in  Rti- 
ing  scented  pink  and  blue  congratulations  from 
a  hundred  dear  friends  she  had  scarcely  em 
seen,  but  whose  memories  were  wonderhlly 
sharpened  by  the  now  well-known  detub  of 
Sir  Herbert's  will. 

Her  French  maid.  Mademoiselle  OIyn)pe,wtf 
watching  a  silver  saucepan,  containing  ckoakt 
de  sante,  and  a  little  gold-bedizened  ItaliaB 
page  was  preparing  the  coffee.  Shuffle  ins 
gone  on  the  Pier,  to  get,  as  he  said, "  a  mouthhl 
of  air;"  and  we  now  see  him  dressed,  with  the 
assumption  of  ease  the  vulgar  are  so  fond  dr 
in  a  gaudy  dressing-gown ;  his  feet  in  dip- 
pers, and  a  lai^  leghorn  hat  on  his  firigfadiil 
head. 

''  Bon  Jour,  Ma*amselle !''  he  said,  widi  vnlgir 
forwardness,  to  Olympe.  '^  Come,  I  'm  107 
sharpsct,  Ma*amselle ;  so  be  quick,"  be  adde^ 
as  the  neat,  trim  little  French  maid  kMkd 
archly  up  with  her  bright  black  eyeiy  0' 
poured  out  his  chocolate. 

'^  Monsieur  a  bonne  mine  mfaurdkdi 
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ftite promenade  matinalefait  tant  de  Men!  le 
int  de  Monsieur  a  lafraicheur  de  la  rose  /'* 
^^Taisez-vouSy  Olympey*  said  Mrs.  Matthews 
InifSe,  ^^et  quittez  la  chambre!** 
Olympe  lightly  glided  off,  with  an  arch  smile 
her  hideous  master. 

^^  Should  not  your  first  greeting  have  been  to 
mt  bride  ? ''  said  Mrs.  Shu£Be,  slowly  moving 
T  substantial  form  from  the  sofa  on  which  she 
d  been  reclining,  seating  herself  by  her  lord, 
d  emulating  his  vigorous  attack  on  the  sub- 
intial  breakfast. 

ShufSe,  too  happy  in  his  deep  draughts  of 
ocolate  to  be  inclined  for  a  love-  quarrel,  which 
Qst  delay  him,  nodded  without  looking  up ; 
d  it  was  not  till  the  protracted  repast  was 
ded,  that,  flinging  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
'  said,  ^' And  so  Mrs.  Matthews  Shu£Be,  you're 
^s  of  my  speaking  to  ma'amselle !  now 
ce  for  all,  let  me  tell  you,  1*11  speak  to  whom 
^lease.  Tm  no  hen-pecked  husband  I'll  show 
1 ;  so  none  of  your  sneers  and  airs  with  me ; 
y  won't  do.    Ma'amselle  is  young  and  pretty. 
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bad  never  lent  mysdf  to  your  plot !  if  Sir  Her- 
bert's will  had  been  fairly  managed,  he  would 
hare  left  me  enough  for  myself,  without  any  of 
TOUT  tricks  and  cheating,  and  I  should  not  now 
be  in  the  power  of  such  a  false,  hard-hearted 
tyrant" 

Bat  when  she  looked  round,  she  found  all 
eomplainta  unavailing ;  ShufiSe  had  fallen  fast 
^^p,  after  his  enormous  breakfast,  as  was  soon 
apparent  from  his  loud  and  regular  snore. 

Mrs.  Shuffle  left  the  room,  to  proceed  with 
Olfmpe  to  the  baths  and  libraries ;  and  we  may 
^  Well  take  the  opportunity  of  her  absence  and 
Sbuffle's  nap,  to  explain  to  our  readers  the  man- 
^  in  which  these  base  plotters  had  compassed, 
'  they  tliought,  their  ends  about  the  will. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Miss  Matthews, 
'  the  receipt  of  Shuffle's  letter,  left  Emily  on  a 
^^^  pretext,  and  hastened  to  the  Abbey,  where 
^  Herbert  was  on  his  death-bed.  Mrs.  Sulli- 
^  had  been  summoned  to  the  neighbourhood, 
^  was  staying  at  Gkorge  Shuffle's  house. 
In  the  early  part  of  her  residence  at  the  Ab- 
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^y.  Miss  Matthews  had  been  working  at  an  ef- 
rt  to  make  Sir  Herbert  disinherit  his  nephew, 
[er  exorbitant  and  boundless  vanity  really  led 
er  to  suppose  that,  could  he  once  reconcile  his  bi  ri 

lind  to  such  an  act,  it  would  be  easy  to  lead  »*^* 

im  on  to  an  union  with  her.     "  I  may  have  ^''' 

o  make  the  oflFer;  mais  qn'importe?  tliat  is  ^* 

ot  so  rare  an  occurrence  as  the  easily-gulled  ^^ 

i-orld  supposes ;  and  many  a  timid  bride"  (she  ^^ 

idded  soliloquizing,  and  performing  a  few  ap-  '^ 

)ropriate  little  shrinking  minauderies  at  the  ^ 

lass,)  ^^  who,  leaning  on  her  sposo*s  arm,  looks 
o  all  the  world  as  if  she  could  not  say  ^  Bo  to 

goose',  has  had  the  courage  to  pop  the  ques- 
ion  to  one." 

By  degrees,  however,  even  Miss  Matthews's 
patience  began  to  fail,  when  she  found  that,  in 
spite  of  the  footing  she  had  gained,  she  made 
no  advances.  What  availed  the  entrie  of  Sir 
Herbert's  rooms  ?  the  inmate  was  at  home,  but 
the  mind  was  absent :  he  grew  accustomed  to 
her  visits,  but  he  never  seemed  even  to  under- 
tand  her  innuendoes,  her  glances,  her  sighs. 
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liked  her  to  read  to  him^  for  there  was 
^^'^Xiething  in  the  solemn  monotony  of  her  voice 
^^ch  suited  his  gloomy  state  of  mind;  and  the 
^^^^etly  moumfid  strains  of  Byron,  Shelley,  La 
lUtine,  and  La  Menais  were  as  the  echoes  of 
^  own  sad  heart,  and  seemed  to  soothe  his 
'^•^fifuish  by  giving  it  a  voice  :  but  he  never 
^«ought  of  love  as  connected  with  Miss  Mat- 
,  or  with  any  other  Miss  the  world  con- 
The  lips  that  had  not  smiled  for  more 
n  twenty  years  would  almost  have  curled  at 
•  idea  of  flirtation  with  his  gaudy  visitor : 
3r,  one  might  as  soon  expect  to  see  the  large, 
^«mn,  horned  owl  in  the  Zoological  Gardens 


with  the  gay  butterflies  that  sail  past  him 
*^    a  summer's  day. 

^iss  Matthews  began  unwillingly  to  acknow- 

^^■ge  this  sad  truth  to  her  own  heart,  after  she 

^^  ventured  a  declaration,  very  thinly  veiled, 

^t  which  was  quite  shrouded  from  Sir  Her- 

^^^rt's  pre-occupied  mind. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when,  with  the  free- 
masonry of  villany,   Shuffle   and   Miss  Mat- 

I  5 
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thews  suddenly  came  to  understand  each  ci^^^^fr. 
Shuffle  read  her  weak  little  mind  at  a  gla.  :v^ 
and  resolved  to  make  her  his  tool :  flattei^'o^ 
her  person  and  mind,  and  professed  love,  ir^^? 
he  saw,  the  road  to  her  favour  and  confiden^r^*       )' 

He  was  the  master  viUain,  and  where  he  i^ 
she  followed.     He  diligently  kept  up  the  *"**       i 
ports  which  Miss  Matthews's  private  intenrie"*^ 
with  Sir  Herbert  gave  birth  to  ;  and  soon  it  ^* 
Matthews's  vain  and  simple  plot  assumec^-* 
deeper  and  more  organised  character. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  disgusting  to  tr^^^ 
the  petty,  base  manoeuvres  by  which  this  odi^^^--^ 


pa:r  undermined  Henr}'  in  his  uncle's 
— the  representations  of  his  intimacy  with  ^ —  ' 
Clair, — his  assumed  defiance  of,  and  ingratitu^^^ 
to,  his  uncle.  This  perpetual  dropping  at  Itagt^^^^-^^ 
wrought  even  on  Sir  Herbert;  and  his  first  stq)^- 
artfully  su^^sted  by  Shuffle,  was  to  suffer  it- 
cover^'  for  his  entailed  estates,  in  order  that  hit 
gentle  and  dutiful  niece  might  at  least  sbue 
equally  with  his  extravagant,  ungrateful^  and 
heartless  nephew.     All  this  was  conducted  so 
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f  that  Henry  had  no  opportunity  of 
ig  himself. 

ispicion  should  be  excited^  no  outward 
I  was  made  in  the  conduct  pursued 
lenry  :  his  bills  were  still  duly  ho- 
he  ever  found  a  home  at  the  Abbey ; 
sper  of  something  wrong  had  stolen 
■  wiU  in  such  cases^)  even  through  the 
ors  of  the  rooms  where  Miss  Mat- 
l  Shuffle  plotted  together. 
}rld  looked  upon  Miss  Matthews  as 
to  Sir  Herbert,  and  therefore  no  one 
'ending  her  by  remonstrance  or  re- 

i  long-ripening  plan  was  not  mature : 
lained  to  be  done^  many  new  wheels  to 
motion  ;  for  of  course  neither  of  the 
ntended  Emily  to  be  by  any  means  a 

their  manoeuvres ;  when  the  sudden 
ing  illness  of  Sir  Herbert  compelled 
Iter  the  course  of  their  proceedings^ 

the  whole  to  a  conclusion^  lest  death 

beforehand  with  them. 
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Shoffle  then  proposed  that  the  name  of  Miss 
itthews  should  be  substituted  in  lieu  of  Miss 
irland's,  provided  she  (Miss  Matthews)  con- 
ited  to  marry  him  (ShufSe)  as  soon  as  Sir 
rbert  was  buried;  and  tliat  Mrs.  Sullivan 
1  young  Mr.  ShufSe  should  receive  five  thou- 
id  pounds  a-piece,  as  witnesses  to  this  will. 
3ir  Herbert  had  always  been  a  great  will- 
ker ;  and  they  agreed  that,  after  (supposing 

eye-sight  availed  him)  he  had  read  over  the 
^,  a  little  sleight  of  hand,  in  which  ShufSe 
ii  very  expert,  would  enable  him  in  a  nio- 
xit  to  substitute  that  with  Miss  Matthews's 
ftie  as  his,  Sir  Herbert's,  intended  wife. 
No  mention  need  in  that  case  be  made  of 
lily,  as  she  to  the  world  would  seem  included 

the  anathema  on  ingratitude  and  neglect ; 
3  when  the  will  in  her  (Emily's)  favour  was 
id  to  Sir  Herbert,  if  he  proposed  doing  any- 
jig  for  Miss  Matthews,  she  might  refuse,  say- 
T  her  dear  pupil  had  promised  to  provide  for 
r.  Thus  these  wretches  would  all  be  gainers, 
d  ShufSe  and  Miss  Matthews  would  gratify 
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the  malignant  envy  which  they  had  tntw- 
rished  for  the  cousins. 

The  jealousy  which  conscious  inferiority  lo 
constantly  feels  for  the  prosperous  and  gifted 
was  in  Shuffle  that  of  the  cousins'  birth,  sitoi- 
tion,  influence,  and  even  aristocratic  appear- 
ance and  superior  education,  and  rage  at  thdr 
ill-repressed  contempt;  in  Miss  Matthews H 
was  a  vain  old-maid's  envy  of  Elmily's  yootk 
and  beauty, — in  short,  a  feeling  far  less  malig- 
nant than  Shuffle's ;  indeed  she  had  half  plead- 
ed to  Shuffle  that  some  legacy  might  beseemed 
to  Emily :  her  weak  mind,  however,  was  inune- 
diately  overruled  by  his  anger  at  an  arrange' 
nient  which  would  entangle  his  plot  and  di- 
minish his  triumph.    She  yielded  at  once. 

Miss  Matthews  then,  when  Sir  Herbert,  haU 
frantic,  called  for  Henry  and  £mily,  took  vfoio^ 
herself  to  prepare  him  for  the  part  they  ioteoded 
him  to  play. 

She  professed  that  Henry  had  been  sent  for ; 
she  feared  he  would  not  come :  hinted  that  b^ 
had  no  doubts  about  the  diapoutioo  of  vi 
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:le'8  property;  and  as  for  affection — ^alas  !  he 
A  indeed  devoid  of  feeling  and  gratitude.  She 
en  went  on  to  state  what  she  had  learned  by 
iteniog  and  peeping  into  letters ;  that  Henry, 
hile  pledged  toEmily^  had  constantly  neglected 
^  for  Camilla  St.  Clair ;  that  Emily's  illness 
kd  consequent  absence  were  owing  to  his  false 
id  heartless  conduct;  and  that  she^  Miss  Mat- 
CW8,  feared  that  to  save  her  life  she  must  in 
^  pass  the  winters  in  Italy.  "  She  is  too 
to  move^''  said  the  hypocrite,  with  a  hand- 
"chief  to  her  eyes. 

*  Say  no  more,'*  said  Sir  Herbert :  "  I  now 
illy  disinherit  that  heartless  boy;  Miss  Mat- 
W8,  Emily  shall  be  my  sole  heiress.  The 
ictionate,  generous,  gentle  girl  will  provide 

him ;  and  should  he  reform,  they  will  yet 
united." 
^  Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that,  when  Emily 

80  much  to  bestow  on  him." 

*  Perhaps  her  virtues  may  then  reclaim  him," 
^ed  Sir  Herbert.  ''  Tell  me  what  I  shall  do 
you  :  continue  with  her ;  take  her  all  over 
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CHAPTER  XL 

)ii8  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
tself  in  tempests ;  in  all  time, 
Qvulsed — in  breeze,  in  gale  or  storm, 
pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime, — 
ng,  boundless,  endless  and  sublime, 
;e  of  eternity,  the  throne 
sible :  even  from  out  thy  slime 
sters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  zone 
;  thou  goest  forth  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 

Childe  Harold. 


i  and  ever-varying  element !  ever- 
still  the  same,  awful  in  thy  wrath, 
thy  splendour,  soothing  in  thy 
ring  in  thy  beauty,  and  even  sad- 
line  hours  of  mist  and  gloom  ! 
s  not  love  to  wander  by  thy  side, 
y  bright  waters  gently  steal  over 
inds  and  glittering  coasts,  like  love 
y  hoping  heart  of  youth ;  or  whe- 
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lue  AXid  yellow  cargoes  from  the  actual  and 
»ctoey  world. 

The  light  rosy  feet  of  the  Oceanides  jewelled 
^iih  Rpray  are  seen  no  more,  even  by  fancy's 
^;  for  the  half-starved  London  poet  who  im- 
pnidently  suffers  himself  to  be  conveyed  by  a 
'^'s&oi^boat  in  an  excursion  to  some  hunger- 
pit)?o]dng  port,  when  he  would  fain  lap  his 
^  in  an  elysium  that  may  inspire  a  sonnet 
^  procure  a  dhmer,  is  roused  from  his  dream 
Of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite,   with  all   their 
dripping  train,  by  the  loud  tread  of  leather- 
shod  damsels ;  and  the  song  of  the  mermaid 
rbich  fiEmcy  had  conjured  up  with  the  serenade 
»f  the  west  wind,  and  the  answer  of  the  sea- 
lymph,  are  put  to  flight  by  the  ''Oh  la's !"  "Oh 
ay's !''  and  **  Dear  me's  !'^  shrieks  and  romp- 
Qgs  of  Britain's  younger  daughters,   and  the 
^  For  shames !"  and  ''Oh  fie's !''  scoldings  and 
eproofs  of  her  more  stately  matrons. 

And  Mrs.  Matthews  ShufSe,  with  her  pretty 
arch  attendant  Olympe,  is  vulgarising  even  the 
Hiet's  sacred  mine  of  similes,  the  "azure  bosom 
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of  the  deep  :'*  the  waves 
bow  before  her :  eonld  t 
she  came  forth  in  a  bati] 
full  trousers  aiid  a  batht 
Let  not  incredulity  bi 
shame  be  it  spoken,  m 
morning's  amusement  t 
and  Mrs.  Matthews  Shi 
she  seen  going  into  th 
black  hfur  dishevelled, 
arise  as  to  its  being  her 
being  in  readiness  in  th 
convenience  would  eiisti 
Mrs.  Matthews  Shu 
machine  into  what  she 
bras  de  sa  mer\"  and  C 
(juick  sense  of  the  ridit 
conceal  it,  which  is  cou 
pUed  "  Out,  madame,  oi 
fille  de  la  Mer ;  nous  d 
^u'eUe  ne  nout  ravun 
Olympe,  while  the  bat 
ing  Mrs.  Matthews  Sh 
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lachine  to  amuse  herself  with  a  flirtation  with 
dark-moustachioed^  cloaked  foreigner^  who 
7Z&  smoking  a  cigar  on  the  shinglesi  and  who^ 
ured  by  Mrs.  Matthews  ShufSe's  minauderiesy 
iad  followed  them  from  the  library. 
Here  poor  Olympe  se  d^dommagea,  to  use 
er  own  expression^  by  a  true  French  laugh, 
Qd  with  a  long  detail  of  all  the  peculiarities 
f  that  '^  abomifiable  Anglaise,  cette  vieille 
^ptette,"  her  mistress.  And  here  Olympe, 
^  an  hour's  acquaintance,  ascertained  that 
lolphe  Chevalier  de  Belleterre  avait  servi 
^  Napoleon^  had  assisted  at  the  three  glo- 
"^  days,  had  since  been  engaged  in  a  plot 
^8t  that  ill-fated  target  Louis  Philippe, 
^  Was  now  a  refugee  in  England,  (and  here  he 
bed  deeply,)  "  Ohy  quelle  chute  !  semblable  h 
^  de  range  h  Venferl  devenir  un  coeffeur  des 
^es  !  un  ejril^!*'  as  he  said,  ^^Mais  des  rois 
^t^  des  exilesy  et  avec  du  cceur^  de  Pesprity 
f^e  amie/'  he  added  tenderly,  "  celu  paur-* 
^  encore  aller." 
^e  conversation  ended  by  the  pretty  sou- 
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brctte's  accepting  "  sa  foi,"  and  pledging  h« 
in  return,  and  promising  to  use  her  best  ini 
ence  "  avec  ce  monstre  Motmetir^"  to  indi 
him  to  take  Adolphe  as  his  valet,  or  at  leasi 
get  Madame  to  give  him  her  pratique. 

Olympe  answered  her  mistress's  sumn^h^  on 
with  a  heart  full  of  pride  and  hope^  thou^^gt  i 
more  practised  eye  would  have  detected  in       tbe 
well- trained,  well-greased  moustachios,  wh  :Ssk- 
ers  and  coefFure  of  the  Chevalier  Adolph^P-  ^ 
Belletorre,  his  peculiar  scent  of  pommade     ^ukI 
huile  antique,  and  his  vulgar  swagger,  that^    ^ 
had  never  been  knight  of  any  order  but        ^ 
comb  and  the  curling-irons ;  and  that  the  C?  -^^ 
valier  de  Belleterre  ruled  no  territories  but   '^^ 
heads  of  his  customers,  which  certwdy  throi^  ^ 
his  skill  had  a  fine  show  of  crops. 

When  Mrs.  Matthews  Shuffle  had  complet^^ 
her  toilette  after  her  bath,  she  repaired  hoa^^ 
to  luncheon  with  an  excellent  appetite.  Sl^^ 
had  decided  in  her  own  mind  on  getting  rid  o^ 
Olympe,  if  she  saw  any  further  disposition  it^ 
her  to  flirt  with  Shuffle ;  and  in  high  spirit^^ 
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Ad  exceUent  humour  she  ran  up  stairs,  anti- 
ipating  the  splendid  repast,  which  she  felt 
ut  ShttfSe's  idleness  and  gluttony  would  have 
idaced  him  to  order. 

She  was  much  disappointed  when  she  per- 
iled the  table  covered,  not  with  the  cloth 
1  fumptiious  dishes,  but  with  newspapers 
I  writing-materials.  ShufiSe  was  writing, 
hce  clouded  and  agitated,  his  hand  trem- 
ig,  his  cheeks  of  a  leaden  paleness.  He 
ted  when  she  entered,  and  said,  '^  Lock  the 
r,  and  come  here.''  Trembling  and  con- 
rnce-stricken  she  obeyed ;  '^  Read  that,"  he 
id  fiercely. 

She  ran  her  eye  hastily  over  it ;  it  was  from 
B.  Sullivan,  and  announced  Sullivan's  cap- 
e. 

t  was  written  in  a  trembling  hand,  and 
lost  an  incoherent  strain ;  for  the  base  plot- 
»  the  artificial  woman  of  fashion,  had  one 
ceming  feeling  in  her  corrupted  heart,  and 
t  was  devotion  to  her  son.  She  entreated, 
threatened,  she  bewailed  and  she  raved  by 


I 
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turns  in  the  im] 
upon  which  Mrs. 
gland,  and  irhit 
sorcely  hold. 

"  I  bare  seen 
our  son,  (the  o' 
did  not  take  al&ri 
Keen  him,  O  Go 
face  pale,  care-i 
guilty  ^:e ;  liis  e 
my  delicate  boy 
crusbed  worm, — 
from  the  loath&oi 
him  to  trial,  to  c 
Curses,  hell's  fier 
I  survive  the  sigb 
die  for  him.  Of 
what  of  that,  thui 
makes  tbee  more  i 
molber'ti  tears  &h 
paltry  blood  of  a  I 
for  this?  May  ct 
— them — yea,  you 
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rill  not  avert  it^  may  —  but  no,  you  dare  not, 
1  Dot  refuse.     Oh,  have  pity  on  a  mother's 
piUh !  I  kneel  while  I  write,  and  eyes  that 
irer  really  wept  before  are  overflowing  now. 
ipossible  !  did  you  whisper  impossible  ?  and 
th  a  sneer !    Ha,  beware  !    I  have  you  in  my 
vrer, — remember  that.    Fame,  life,  ease,  nay, 
Tnity,  what  are  they  in  the  balance  with  my 
1  ?  Be  prepared  then :  either  contrive  by  the 
alth  you  can  command  to  rescue  him^  and 
Bct  his  escape;   or  prepare,  you  and  your 
fe,  to  swear  an  alibi  for  him.    And  mark 
•I  if  you  come  not  to  me  at  once,  in  this  my 
ur  of  more  than  mortal  anguish, — if,  tricksters 
I  know  you  both^  you  would  fain  escape  to 
^  lands,  I  will  proclaim  you  ere  the  world 
two  days  older  for  what  ye  know  ye  are. 
pit  at,  I  defy  ye  !  But  no,  come  to  me  and 
'  me,  rescue  my  boy,  and  live  undisturbed 
me,  if  Providence,  which  now  I  tremble  to 
idc  may  be  indeed  all-seeing,  will  let  you 
e." 

"What  do  you  mean  to  do?"    said   the 

L.  III.  K 
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weak,  grovelling  wife,  half-fainting  with  reaf,^:- 

terror. 

*'  Do !    what  can  you  do  nothing  but  zsT  .^=sk 
ijuestions  ?  have  you  no  advice  to  offer  ?  Ho 
ever,  don't  stand  trembling  there,  unnervin 
one ;  an  ugly  face  in  alarm  is  too  much 
one*s  patience.    Get  ready ;  we  must  be  off, 
we  shall  have  A^r  here ;  ymi  can  swear  an  alib 
we  all  know ;  you  can  swear  through  thick  ao»  ^^ 
thin." 

"  I  'U  swear  no  alibi,  you  base  villain  !  uglr'-c'^^ 
indeed  !  you  false,  perjured  monster!" 

"Oh  no,  quite  bewitching!"  said  Shuffle ^fii 
sneering,  and  suddenly  leading  her  to  the  glass  j&sk  ^s-^ 
where  her  face,  ghastly  even  through  her  rougp^r^S 
her  scared  expression  and  wig  awry,  verifiec^'^^ 
even  to  her  partial  eye  what  he  had  said. 

"  Quite  bewitching !"  he  repeated  taunting-^'^Si 
ly :  "  oh,  that  I  had  never  seen  that  cursedly^. ^ 
ugly  face!" 

Here  the  enraged  wife,  no  longer  mistrest  ^^ 
of  her  excited  feelings,  turned  suddenly  round 
and  planted  her  nails  in  the  broad  pudding  face 
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Mr.  Matthews  ShufSe.  Shuffle,  maddened 
r  the  pain,  caught  her  by  her  wig,  which,  dis* 
laced  by  his  violence,  came  off  with  her  bon- 
et,  leaving  her  head  dose-clipped  in  parts, 
ud  m  others  bald.  By  this  time  she  had  with- 
rewn  her  nails,  but  from  the  prints  the  blood 
owed  freely ;  and  Shuffle,  when  he  saw  this, 
site  beside  himself,  seized  his  large  walking- 
tick,  and  inflicted  on  the  infuriated  wife  some 
lows  so  desperate,  that  in  a  state  of  frenzy 
^  snatched  the  red-hot  poker  from  the  fire, 
sd  mad  with  rage  she  aimed  at  his  face :  he 
aided  off  the  blow,  but  the  tip  of  the  poker 
Qged  his  nose :  there  was  a  frying  sound,  an 
tense  shriek,  and  then  Shuffle  cried  ^'  Mur- 
r,  murder!'' 

The  door  was  broken  open,  in  rushed  the 
tel  people,  Olympe  foremost,  screaming,  "j4h 
patwre  cher  monsieur!  ah  quel  dommage! 
I  le  nez  rati, — abim^  tout -h-f  ait !  Quel  scan* 
le,  un  gi  beau  nez,  que  le  nez  de  monsieur  /" 
Shuffle,  writhing  with  pain,  attempted  to  ex- 
dn  '^  that  it  was  all  a  joke."    But  the  bleed- 
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ing  scratches,  the  singed  nose,  were,  as  tlic 
waiter  whispered  to  the  chambermaid,  "  no 
joke  to  him,  though  a  capital  one  to  them  ;'"■  *  ^ ' 
and  the  chambermaid,  as  is  usual,  taking  parT-^xt 
against  her  own  sex,  pointed  with  glee  to  th^  ^^^ 
stick,  rejoicing  '^  that  the  vixen  had  had  a  gooc^^=^ 
drubbing." 

As  to  the  lady,  what  with  previous  terror- 1 
rage,  and  acute  bodily  pain,  she  had  fallen  intoo 
fits  ;  but  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Shuffle  n ' 
nose  having  been  plastered,  and  his  scratchess'^tf 
anointed  with  cold  cream  by  Olympe,  (whuc:>.M=£l 
already  began  to  treat  her  mistress  a  litUe  r; 
haul  en  basy)  Shuffle,  with  a  hideousnesa 
increased  tenfold  by  the  plaster  on  his  nose^ 
had  the  good  sense  to  oifer  his  hand  to  hifis^  s^i' 
wife,  and  declared  to  the  people  round,  that 
had  been  jealous  of  her  staying  out  so  long  ;s 
while  she,  still  aching  from  her  blows,  ven — 
geaiice  in  her  heart  but  a  pardon  on  ^er  lips,  « ^' 
pretended  to  forgive,  replaced  her  wig,  and  *-^  ^ 
hastened  to  quit  the  scene  of  her  disgrace,  '^  ' 
having  already  perceived  how  bitter  are  the 
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uits  of  crime,  how  revolting  the  close  com- 
munion with  the  wicked,  how  galling  the  chains 
>Tged  by  vice  and  riveted  by  despair. 

During  the  journey,  the  partners  in  guilt 
^re  unable  to  decide  on  any  plan  for  the 
^ue  of  Sullivan^  and  their  own  safety  from 
le  excited  mother's  dangerous  resentment, 
OQld  they  appear  unwilling  or  unable  to 
ist  him. 

^  As  for  swearing  an  alibi^"  said  the  vulgar 
&ffle,  ^'  that,  as  far  as  I  'm  concerned,  is  all 

^e ;  for  on  the  night  of  the  murder  I  was 
s^nt  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Committee 

^e  Suppression  of  Vice  at  C ;  and  the 

i^ct  being  next  my  heart,  I  did  honour  to 

Xrine,  so  much  so  that  I  believe  I  was  not 

^ny  bed  till  I  had  been  under  the  table. 
•^  must  get  up  the  alibi,  my  dear  love,''  he 
^,  ^^and  with  your  natural  talent  you'll 
>ce  them  believe  black  is  white:  you  can 
Lee  oath  he  spent  the  evening  with  you." 
^  I  can  do  no  such  thing,"  said  the  lady, 
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rubbing  her  bruised  arm ;  ^'  I  was  that  m^til 
the  theatre  with  the  Wilsons.    Can  yon  not 
make  your  nephew  swear  Sullivan  was  vi 
himr  I 

**  Why,  perhaps  I  might :  but  you  sec  my 
nephew  was  in  the  chair  at  the  Suppression  of 
Vice  dinner,  so  we  can  make  no  great  shate 
of  him." 

"  What  shall  we  do?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mat- 
thews Shuffle,  seriously  frightened  5  "  do  p** 
think  that  woman  would  betray  us?" 

"  Betray  us!  yes,  sure  as  a  gun;  we'rcfc*^ 
as  a  door-naQ  unless  we  can  outwit  her." 

"  Dead !"  faltered  the  weak  culprit,  trc«^ 
bling  in  every  limb :  '^  no^  no^  it  can't  be  deat)^ 
— that  is  not  the  law,  is  it  ?" 

^'  Yes,  death,  hanging,  that  *s  all,  if  we  '^ 
nabbed,  Mrs.  M.  S.''  replied  the  wretch,  wk 
gloried  in  exciting  the  dastard  fears  of  hi 
wretched  wife ;  '^  hanging  by  the  neck  til 
we  're  dead,  dead,  dead !  unless  we  'ye  mor 
spirit  than  to  die  like  dogs,  Mrs.  M.  8.   Ba 
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'  (and  he  bent  his  lips  to  her  ear^)  '^  In 
ienny^  in  for  a  pound :  if  you  can  look 
old  girl^  we  may  outdo  them  yet." 
hat  do  you  mean  ?  " 

n't  you  think  the  chap  would  be  glad  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  gallows  ?  Don't  you 
e  M  jump  at  a  gentlemanly  draught  of 
iiick  drug,  that  would  cheat  the  hang- 
his  due?" 
dl !" 

n't  you  think  one  might  provide  him 
in  a  friendly  way,  to  oblige  him  ?" 
Matthews  ShufiSe  shuddered, 
ok  here !"  said  Shuffle,  taking  a  little 
ut  of  his  snuff-box:  '*  it  is  prussic  acid," 
id,  whispering :  '^  now,  if  he  has  one  gen- 
y  feeling,  he  'U  bless  me  for  this.  But  I 
el  my  way,  pretend  grief,  anxiety,  di- 
straction about  him  to  his  mother, — ^you 
same.  I'll  get  admitted  to  him,  and 
list  me  and  my  little  bottle.  Pshaw! 
bink  I  mean  to  do  the  deed  myself,  you 
licken-heart  ?"  he  added,  as  a  convulsion 
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of  terror,  ending  in  a  violent  fit  of  trembL 
8hook  the  weaker  and  less  daring  criminal. 

"  Oh  no,  no!"   she  faltered^  as  a  lamp     bjr 
which  they  passed  flashed  through   the    oar- 
riage-windows  on  the  villain-resolution  in   her 
husband's  face.    *^  Oh  no,  no !  disgrace,  trajis- 
portation,  death  were  better  far." 

"  Hush,  fool !"  exclaimed  Shuffle,  "  I  sbaU 
do  him  no  harm ;  but  you,  dare  to  pry  inta  ^*** 
plot,  to  question  one  action,  to  dispute  one  ^*'^**' 
of  mine,  and,  were  I  to  die  on  the  rack  for     ^^ 
deed,  1  would  terminate  your  coward  life. 


now  beware  !  a  watchful  eye  is  on  you, — I 
beware  !  for  here  we  are." 

They  stopped  at  Mrs.  Sullivan's.  They  fov^--^ 
her  up,  writing ;  she  had  spent  the  day  in  Nei 
gate  with  her  son.  A  week  of  anguish,  such 
a  mother  only  can  know,  had  done  the  work 
years:  the  well-preserved  air  of  youth  wa^  ' 
gone,  the  rounded  form  shrunk^  the  once  prouC^ 
port  and  stately  bearing  humbled  and  bowe^ 
down  :  her  eye  slooked  fierce  and  hollow^— -her 
skin  livid, — her  dress^  erst  so  rich  and  graceful. 
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ite  Delected ;  the  touch  of  her  hand  was  as 
Eit  of  a  person  in  a  fever ;  and  the  arch  cor- 
ility  of  her  manner  was  exchanged  for  an 
mpt  and  fitful  harshness,  and  at  times 
rst  of  passionate  anguish  bordering  on  insa- 

The  long  practice  Mrs.  Matthews  Shuf9e 
d  had  in  ministering  to  the  fitful  moods  of 
r  Herbert  supplied  her  with  the  clue  of 
oduct  which  in  Shu£3e  was  the  result  of 
iicker  tact  and  deeper  cunning:  and  even 
e  watchful,  suspecting,  artful  Mrs.  Sullivan 
'lieved  Shuffle's  anguish  real,  and  his  sym- 
*hy  sincere. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"  With  woful  measures  Tvan  Despair ; 

Low,  sullen  soiuids,  his  grief  beguiled ! 
A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air ; 
T  was  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  't  was  wild. 

Colli: 


The  snow  fell  fast;  and  even  black,  poll^  ' 
London  was  robed  in  white,  like  Mrs.  Mattk:'^ 
Shuffle  in  her  bridal  veil.    The  streets  loc:::^'  ^^ 
like  avenues  of  umbrellas ;  men  and  womer*^  ^^  *° 


their  huge  coats  and  cloaks  covered  with  sn  -^^^» 
and  growling  as  they  went,  reminded  one  '^'^^  ^ 
polar  bears.    All  was  outward  discomfort  ^^ 
inward  gloom,  as  the  splendid  carriage  of  r 
Shuffles  rolled  toward  Newgate,  bearing  Shui^-^^ 
and  Mrs.  Sullivan  to  visit  the  prisoner.    Wh 
they  drew  near,  they  took  a  hackney-coach, 
avoid  observation. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  had  been  up  all  night,  and 


to 
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•ady  seen  Sir  W F •  and  Sergeant 

— ,  who  were  retained  for  her  son.  She 
to  do  everything ;  for  a  stupor^  or  rather 
omplete  mental  inability,  seemed  to  have 
en  over  him;  and  there  was  something 
ching  in  the  fortitude,  the  unflinching,  un- 
txying  devotion,  the  maternal  energy  of  the 
Ity  mother  in  the  cause  of  her  more  guilty 

•  Every  trace  of  colour  left  her  face,  and 
hollow  eyes  glared  fiercely  as  she  followed 
turnkey.     ShufiSe's  pulse  beat  quick;   in 

loment  they  were  in  the  presence  of  the 
prit. 

le  was  seated  at  a  little  deal  table ;  he  had 
D  writing;  a  glass  of  brandy  was  beside 
I.  He  looked  up  as  they  drew  near.  Shuffle 
!ted ;  in  any  other  place  he  could  not  have 
ognized  him;  he  was  shrunk  almost  to  a 
leton ;  his  skin,  once  so  soft  and  fair,  was 

*  and  sallow;  his  once  carefully  arranged 
1  beautifully  waving  light  hair  was  grown 
g,  shaggy,  and  matted;  the  veins  on  his 
ehead  were   swollen   almost   to   bursting; 
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his  eyes,  which,  dark  as  were  now  th  ^^      ^^r. 
rounding  hollows,  seemed  no  longer  b^^*^  ^>  W 
of  a  phosphoric  light,  had  a  fierce  wolEr     **^  ftr. 
pression ;  tliere  was  a  bright  red  spot  on      ^'^er 
cheek,  and  his  lips  were  black,  while  the    ^^ 
still  on  them  told  he  had  recently  given  wa/  ^    . 
some  paroxysm  of  mental  anguish. 

His  mother  rushed  to  him,  and  folded  hi 


in  her  arms,  pillowed  his  head  on  her  bi 
and  wept  in  silence.     She   took  his  bunun^  ^ 
hands  in  hers,  which  were  scarce  less  fervid,  ^ 
and  said,  (for  he  had  not  yet  perceived  Shuffle,) 
**  I  have  brought  your  father." 

'^  My  father  !"  and  he  started  to  bis  feet;  but 
when  he  saw  Shuffle  trembling  behind  Mn. 
Sullivan,  he  stamped  his  foot  fiercely  on  the 
ground,  and  said,  '^  Mother !  woman  !  curse 
me  not  with  the  sight  of  that  basest  of  vil* 
lains^ — tell  me  not  he  is  my  father!  I  can 
bear  everything  but  that  blasting  conviction. 
Bring  him  not  here, — he  comes  for  no  good 
purpose, — he  comes  to  kill  me.  He  fears  me, — 
fears  my  betraying  his  plot  \  and  I  will  betray 
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To  him  I  owe  each  dastard  thought  and 
n  feeling, — to  him  I  owe  a  childhood  of 
ivity  and  a  youth  of  matured  villany ;  for 
»rrupted  the  mind  of  the  mother,  and  then, 
e  were  the  gentle  lessons  of  truth  and  ex  • 
eg  of  virtue  for  the  children?  Villain," 
cclaimed  iu  ungovernable  fury,  '^  come  not 
!"  And  his  feelings,  excited  by  brandy  and 
sight  of  Shuffle,  were  wrought  almost  to 
less.  ''  In  these  galling  chains, — in  this 
some  prison, — ^beset  by  fears,- — by  super- 
"al  midnight  fears,  which  yield  by  day  to  na- 
terrors  of  a  death  I  shudder  to  think  of,— 
eadliest  curse  that  has  fallen  on  my  spirit 
s  thought  that  I  am  that  wretch's  son, — 
greatest  terror    that  he   would  seek   me 

Elush  !  hush  !  dearest  Richard.  My  love, 
3n,  he  comes  to  do  all  he  can  to  save — to 
e — indeed  he  does  :  speak  to  him  !  he 
for  you— for  me — and  he  can  do  much." 
Much  !  yes,  much  villany  !  He  comes  to 
ire,  to  kill,"  he  added  with  frenzy,  for  he 
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seemed  bewildered.  ^'  Is  that  the  < 
come  to  save  ?  ha,  ha,  ha !  Why  are 
my  time  is  short,  and  I  would  writ 
herbert  of  that  villain's  plot;  for 
hate  Fitzherbert,  it  is  not  as  I  ha1 
fear  death  ;  and  at  night  I  see  hery- 
is  fancy,  I  know  there  are  no  spirits 
world,  but  yet  at  night  she  seems  ev( 
there !  and  I  hear  too  the  quick  bi 
her  child !  and  when  I  sleep,  their 
forms  lie  on  my  breast;  and  whec 
see  their  starting  eyes  !  and  her  ban 
bind  the  cord — the  choaking  cord, 
and  he  grasped  his  throat  till  he  \ 
convulsed, ''  oh,  how  I  dread  to  die  ! 

*'  You  will  not  die,  my  love :  hi 
you/' 

^^  I  dread  to  die,  but  I  dread  him 
shall  die;  I  feel— I  know  it.    Oh^  i 
But  look  !  I  had  begun  to  write ;  I 
him  for  ever  !"  and  triumph  lighted 
eyes. 

My  dearest !"  said  his  mother  in 
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■ 

i  kneeling  by  his  side^  "  your  mind  is  dis- 
hed ;  you  know  not  what  you  do.  I  wish  to 
ak  to  you  of  your  counsel.    The  trial"  (and 

trembled  violently)  *^  comes  on — "  But 
)re  she  finished  her  speech^  her  wretched 
f  at  the  word  trial,  was  seized  with  a  pa- 
psm  of  terror  so  violent^  so  much  like  frenzy^ 
»  even  the  clinging  mother  grew  alarmed, 
.ength,  worn  out^  he  threw  himself  on  his 
tched  bed^  and  she  stooped  over  him,  and 
1  to  smoothe  his  miserable  pillow ;  and  as 

did  so,  Shuffle,  with  his  eye  upon  them, 

with  dexterity  amounting  to  sleight  of 
d,  dropped  unperceived  by  either,  a  few 
3S  from  the  little  bottle  into  the  glass  of 
idy. 

'or  some  time  longer  the  mother  sat  by  her 
,  telling  him  all  she  had  done,  exaggerating 
y  hope   and  concealing  every  fear.     She 

somewhat  soothed  him,  and  hope  was  re- 
aring in  his  heart  j  he  had  forgotten  the 
lence  of  Shuffle,  who  stood  still  as  death ; 

Sullivan  said,  ''  O  mother,  if  I  could  but 
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escape  death,  life  as  a  galley-slave  I  woqU 
gladly  hail ;  eternal  imprisonment,  transpoiU- 
tiun, — all  seem  happiness  cumpared  with  deith} 
and  with  the  ever- haunting  fears,  which  now  I 
cannot  drive  away,  of  something  after  death! 
Dear  mother !  my  dreams,  my  visions,  dt 
wretched  sleep,  my  blasting  waking  hours !" 

At  this  moment  the  solemn  clock  struck ;  and 
Mrs.  Sullivan,  kissing  his  burning  forehead} 
said,  ^^  I  must  leave  you  now,  my  son ;  I  havt 
an  appointment  with  Sir  W F ." 

"  Oh,  do  not  leave  me,  mother!"  he  cried 
like  a  frighted  child,  while  he  lay  treniUiif 
violently. 

m 

^^  I  must  now,  love ;  but  I  will  return  hefbr? 
the  gates  are  closed,  to  tell  you  what  the  Ser- 
geant says."    She  tore  herself  away. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  rise;  he  lay,-^ 
withered,  emaciated  frame  heaving  conmlsiTdf ; 
his  hands  now  wide  open,  now  firmly  clenck'- 
Aftcr  a  little  while,  the  terrom  he  had  been  en- 
deavouring to  stifle  seemed  to  master  him  i  ^ 
tossed  his  arms  above  his  headj  he  tore  hisltftff 
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i  grasped  his  throaty  and  then  he  loosened  it, 
uttering,  *'  Oh,  what  will  the  agony  be  V  He 
ished  his  head  against  the  wall ;  a  stunning 
low  stupefied  him  for  a  few  moments :  when 
le  pain  subsided,  overcome  by  his  exertions, 
i  fell  into  a  sleep  ;  but  the  groan,  the  convul- 
se Btart,  the  folded  hands,  the  half  shriek,  the 
tMind  teeth,  and  finally  the  terror  which  awoke 
m,  proved  that  his  sleep  only  nerved  him  for 
'W  anguish,  and  that  for  the  murderer  there  is 
»rest. 

He  then  remained  for  some  time  seated  on 
I  bed  in  a  sort  of  stupor  of  despair ;  still, 
'e  that  his  frame  was  now  and  then  convulsed, 
1  his  limbs  quivered  in  token  of  his  men- 
agony.  Much  like  the  hours  we  have  de- 
bed,  had  been  all  he  had  spent  since  the 
4  deed  which  gave  his  soul  to  everlasting 
liish.  Terror  in  every  shape  haunted  him 
hi  and  day ;  hope  never  cheered  him  but  for 
2w  delusive  moments.  He  had  suffered  in 
tw  weeks  more  than  any  death  tynmt  ever 
iicted  could  have  entailed  on  him.    Nature 
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was  sinking  under  the  struggle ;  it  seemed  i  ^* 
possible  he  should  live  through  the  trial;  si-^" 
yet  the  thought  of  death  in  a  natural  form  w^* 
as  terrible  as  the  idea  of  the  gallows. 

He  felt  fear,  anguish,  revenge,  remorse,  b'd^ 
no  contrition ;   his  heart  was  dry,  hot,  hard  ; 
no  melting  penitence,  no  refreshing  tears  weT"^ 
there.     He  was  impatient  of  the  slightest  alli^  ' 
siou  to  the  religion  he  had  scorned,  the  Savioi>  ^ 
he  had  reviled  and  rejected.     His  only  hop-*^ 
was   that  there  was    no   hereafter;   thought-!^ 
which  shook  (as  thought  ever  will,)  the  atheist's 
creed,  drove  him  frantic.    He  recalled  every  ar- 
gument which  had  once  seemed  plausible  (how 
futile  now  !) ;  and  the  more  he  thought,  the  more 
was  he  maddened  by  the  certainty  that  all  be 
feared  was  true,  that  there  is  a  God  to  judge 
the  wicked.    Arguments,  learnt  impiously  for 
school  display,  crowded  on  his  mind ;  his  was 
the  state  of  the  devils,  who  believe  and  tremble; 
and  as  the  truth  stared  him  in  the  face,  as  he 
looked  back  at  his  past  life,  as  he  felt  con- 
vinced, but  not  repentant  nor  reclaimed,  he 
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ing  himself  on  the  floor,  foaming,  raving  like 
maniac. 

Suddenly  a  recollection  of  Shuffle  brought 
ith  it  a  wish  to  ensure  his  revenge ;  he  rose 
id  sta^ered  to  the  table,  to  continue  his  letter 

I*itzherbert«  His  hand  trembled,  and  his 
Bune  seemed  sinking  with  the  violent  conflict 
t  had  undergone ;  he  seized  the  glass  of 
'Andy  to  nerve  him  for  his  task,  drank  it  off 
9k  draught,  and  with  a  hideous  convulsion 
U  back  a  corpse. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

'*  None  are  all  evil :  gathering  round  the  heart, 
One  gentler  feeling  would  not  thence  depart." 

Byron. 

It  was  evening ;  the  snow  had  yielded  to 
small  drizzling  rain  ;  the  wbite^  fleecy  coverinj 
which  had  made  the  dingy  roofs  and  walls  loc 
fair  and  pure^  was  dissolving  fast,  and  like 
falling  shroud  betraying  the  corruption  b 
neath;  the  dropping  greasy  eaves  fell  unce 
singly  upon  the  wretched  passengers,  who,  f 
the  most  part  houseless  wanderers  of  thelowe 
description,  paddled  along  with  soaked  fee 
their  ragged  garments  drenched,  and  mutlerii 
curses  on  the  weather,  on  mankind,  and  < 
themselves. 

A  miserable  hackney-coach,  whose  wretchi 
horses  looked  like  drowned  rats,  and  who 
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kchman  was  dripping  like  a  shower-bath  and 
aming  like  a  packet-boat,   stopped  in  the 
d  Bailey ;  and  two  female  figures  hurried  out, 
sirmg  the  coachman  to  wait  for  them.    This, 
^r  sundry  oaths,  and  exacting  an  exorbitant 
^,  he  promised  to  do ;  and  then  the  veiled, 
>aked  figures  hastened  on  toward  the  prison. 
*^  Quicker,  quicker  !''   said   the  taller  and 
der  in  a  hollow  voice  j  ^'  or  we  shall  be  too 
te  to  see  him  to-night,  and  then  he  will  no 
eep ;  I  know  he  will  not." 
'^  It  is  early  yet,  dearest  mother  !"  said  the 
ntle  voice  of  Anne, — Lady  Wilson ;  "  do  not 
lis  hurry :  you  will  destroy  yourself." 
*'  Hush,  hush,  Anne !  you  must  think  only 
him.     Oh,  lavish  hopes  and  promises !  they 
ist  be  confirmed, — ^they  shall  be  redeemed, 
'ealth,  ShufiBe's   boundless   wealth,  can   do 
Qch,   even  if  he  be  found  guilty."     Anne 
med  deadly  pale,  and  shuddered  at  the  word. 
'*  Where,"  rejcnned  Mrs.  Sullivan,  "where  is 
lc  omnipotence  of  wealth,  if  it  cannot  save 
im?" 
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«  Ob,  he  IK  n. 
claimed  the  pare 
been  impradent, 
mother,  do  not  fi 
dening  thought.' 

«Hush!"6«i4i 
or  not  ginlty,  be 

Thrr  arew^ii 
past  the  wrctche 
xiaa  of  the  pass 
and  veils  and  ■ 
chains,  form  mu' 
man ;  irhere  D 
day, — where  the 
earth ;  for  the  la 
dcQEe  r^Kwra  t 
awful  are  the  ] 
aod  if  swh  U  tbi 
secrets  of  that  w 

niiat  terrible 
to  the  pore,  miBci 
who  had  beeo  ro 
of  a  blessed  brid 
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lelligence  that  her  brother  was  in  Newgate 

a  charge  of  murder  1 

Basiness  of  the  deepest  importance  forbade 
r  James  to  accompany  her;  but  strong  in 
ial  piety  and  sisterly  affection^  even  for  such 
mother  and  such  a  brother^  she  had  travelled 
ight  and  day ;  she  had  not  suffered  her  eyes 
I  ahmiber^  nor  her  mind  to  cease  from  plans 
(  kindness^  till  she  flung  herself  into  her  mo- 
her'g  arms,  just  as  that  most  miserable  of  be* 
DgB^  unrefireshed  by  rest  or  food,  was  setting 
Qt  for  her  second  visit  to  her  son,  after  the 
iioniing  interview  Shuffle  and  herself  had  had 
^him. 

Tliere  was  hope  in  the  mother's  heart  as  she 
^i^ersed  the  gloomy  prison ;  for  an  agent  had 
Weti  her  reason  to  believe  that  the  old  house- 
ceper  of  the  Merediths,  an  important  witness, 
^ht  be  bought  over ;  and,  buoyed  up  by  the 
lea  of  bearing  these  tidings  to  her  son,  she 
dUowed  the  turnkey  with  rapid  steps  and  a 
Kmnding  heart.      She  had  scarcely  however 
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moved  forward  into  the  cell,  when  she  daric** 

l>ack  with  a  shriek  of  anguish  so  intense,  tb»' 

the  halls  of  Newgate  rang  with  its  echo.    ha4 

and  the  turnkey  pressed  forwards;  bntwiAi 

;.  i  the  madness  of  despair  she  pushed  them  aside, 

I  and  in  a  moment  she  was  by  the  corpse  of  bei 

-a 
\!  son. 

f  She  knelt, — ^her  eye-balls   glaring,  tearieu 

\  and  distended,  her  lips  apart,  her  handtf  clasped, 

and  the  rigidity  of  marble  in  her  features  an^ 

limbs. 

There  lay  his  wasted  form :  the  featom 
pinched,  the  brow  contracted,  the  glassy  eyei 
wide  open,  the  mouth  agape,  the  black  anc 
swollen  tongue  protruded,  the  hands  firm^ 
clenched,  the  attitude  distorted,  as  if  by  > 
death  of  acute  agony. 

Anne  gave  one  glance  of  horror,  and  tba 
sense  and  consciousness  forsook  her^  and  she 
sank  on  the  floor. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  her  mute  agony  saw  ber  n^ 
heeded  her  not.     The  cell  filled  with  pcopkr 


r 
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id  ^lie  marked  them  not ;  and  it  was  not  till 

otne  one  (an  officer  of  justice)  rudely  touched 

the  body  to  prepare  it  for  examination,  that 

the  mother  seemed  alive  to  the  scene  around 
her. 

She  seized  the  arm  of  the  officer  with  the 
fierce  grasp  of  amaniac,  and  the  strong  man 
^f^bled  as  she  fixed  her  wild  and  glaring  eyes 
upon  him ;  he  tried  to  shake  her  oif,  but  she 
dung  to  him  :  *^  Touch  him  not,"  she  shrieked ; 
''they  have  killed  him!" 

**  They !  no,  no,  my  good  lady ;  it 's  a  clear 
case  oi  felo  de  se^*  said  the  man;  ^'but  how 
he  got  the  means  remains  to  be  proved  :  how- 
ever, here  comes  the  surgeon  :  and  now  unloose 
me,  or  I  shall  be  obliged  to  bind  you/' 

Mrs.  Sullivan  looked  wildly  up,  but  did  not 
seem  to  understand ;  he  shook  her  off,  and 
turned  to  raise  the  body. 

This  time  she  darted  at  his  throat,  and  her 
shrieks  and  yells  proved  that  reason  had  de- 
serted her.    They  surrounded  her ;  they  bound 

VOL.  III.  L 
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-  er :  her  strength  was  awful  in  her  stiuggk' 
Tzt  sur^^ii.  a  humane  man,  who  had  been 
Txr'y  eaceavouring  to  recover  Anne,  spoke  to 
:  I  r  s  >::hiapy.  The  voice  of  pity  subdued  her : 
r.zz  tcirs  fell  fait;  and  when  she  caught* 
clirj-pse  of  her  son's  corpse,  she  fainted. 

By  this  time  Anne  was  in  some  degree  ^' 
cjVirtd,   and   the   surgeon   had  the  suffef^^ 
v^'Lvcved  to  his  own  house,  where  a  brain   ^^ 
-.t:r  j.::icked  the  wretched  mother;  and  af*^ 
lir^crliii:   for  some  weeks  watched  with  t  - 
cirv^itcit  devotion  by  Anne,  her  complaint  su 
sidec  into  a  deep  dejection.     She  survived  h 
s::^  oiilv  a  few  months;  and  the  vainest  acr^ 
mo^t  worldly-minded  of  women  actually  di^ 
of  something  very  like  a  broken  heart;   b^ 
Lady  Wilson  and  Mrs^  Hunter  (who  had  be^ 
sur.mioned  from  her  bridal  tour,)  had  the  sati  ^ 
faction  of  seeing  that  all  the  sufferer's  thoughC^ 
wen?  given  to  making  her  peace  with  God; 
and  Mrs.  Sullivan,  worn,  almost  aged  in  ap- 
pearance, conlesung  her  errors  to  her  iRcp- 
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f  children^  was  a  far  more  interesting  being 
in  she  had  ever  been  in  lier  well-preserved 
ftuty  and  triumphant  vanity.  Great  had  been 
r  fedlings,  and  fervent  was  her  repentance, 
ftce  he  with  her  !  she  "  died  as  such  should 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  LoDg  had  the  crimes  of  Spain  call'd  out  to  Hea^: 
A:  length  the  measure  of  offence  was  foil." 

SOCTBIT. 

The  beautiful  coasts  of  Spain  were  almiy 
basking  in  the  earliest  smiles  of  spring;  vii 
while  in  England  keen  winds  blew  and  Af^ 
and  snow  fell  fast,  and  the  earth  wore  her  ^- 
tn*  garb,  the  air  which  greeted  Fitzheriiert  tf 
he  landed  at  St.  Sebastian  was  soft  and  balof : 
the  shrubs  were  sprinkled  with  bright  gnoi 
buds,  and  the  earliest  flowers  already  enamdri 
the  fields. 

Fitzherbert,  young  and  ardent  as  he  My 
could  not,  spite  of  his  indifierenoe  to  ihtc^ 
which  he  had  engaged  in,  but  share  ^ 
general  feeling  of  exnttatkm  and  cnthoii^ 
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^n  the  majesticliead-lands  of  San  Sebastian 
^  in  the  distance.  They  had  had  a  severe 
nai  on  board ;  the  decks  had  been  crowded 
suffocation,  and  the  passage  had  been  a  te- 
as one  to  all :  to  Henry,  whose  mind  was 
ch  disturbed  by  his  sudden  meeting  with 
Uivan,  the  restraint  and  confinement  were 
ry  irritating. 

A^they  entered  the  harbour  the  rain  ceased ; 
;  sun  came  out  brightly  and  suddenly,  as 
>ugh  to  welcome  them ;  crowds  of  Spaniards 
their  picturesque  costumes  thronged  San  Se- 
stian  from  its  base  to  its  summit,  shouting, 
ving  caps  and  flags  and  kerchiefs,  and  loudly 
^ting  their  welcome  supporters. 
Fhey  landed  amid  "  Vivan  los  Ingleses"  and 
I  discharge  of  guns.    They  formed  on  the 
Eu:h  ;  and  preceded  by  a  Spanish  band,  were 
irched  to  the  barracks  of  St.  Elmo. 
The  balconies  under  which  they  passed  were 
ronged  with  pretty   Spanish   girls    smiling 
sir  gratitude,  and  many  a  dazzling  glance  fell 
heeded  on  Fitzherbert.     On  the  scenery  he 
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did  not  gaze  with  equal  indifference.  The  bold 
and  steep  bead-land^  on  which  a  lighthoose  is 
literally  perched  like  a  bird ;  the  lofty  towen 
of  San  Sebastian,  which  seem  so  perfectly  im- 
pregnable; the  centre  of  lofty  hills,  clothed 
with  verdure  and  covered  with  romantic  an- 
tique-looking abodes,  which  imagination  makes 
the  scene  of  many  a  legend  of  love  and  chival- 
ry:— from  this  spot  the  outposts  of  Carbs's 
army  might  be  seen  through  a  telescope,  and 
the  arrival  of  the  steam-boat  must  have  been 
perceived  by  them,  but  no  annoyance  was  ha- 
zarded by  them. 

In  the  distance  rose  mountains,  along  whose 
sides  roUed  huge  clouds^  richly  contrasting  with 
the  bright  white  sands,  their  dazzUng  fofe- 
ground. 

Fitzherbert  could  easily  have  reconciled  him- 
self to  any  hardships  in  the  &ir  cCnmtej  and 
under  the  lovely  skies  which  now  prefcnted. 
themselves,  had  not  his  meeting  with  SnUinB 
filled  him  with  torturing  apprphendom  Ar  hb 
friend ;  and  the  few  words  he  had  hesid  fitn 
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liim  excited  in  his  heart  the  most  tantalizing 
doubts  and  hopes. 

He  longed  for  tidings  from  England^  but 
some  time  must  elapse  before  any  could  reach 
him ;  and  in  the  mean  time^  like  a  true  phi- 
losopher, he  endeavoured  to  reconcile  himself 
to  the  new  and  bustling  life  he  had  entered 
upon. 

His  frankness  and  cordiality  of  manner  soon 
made  him  a  great  favourite  both  with  the  offi- 
cers of  the  legion  and  with  such  of  the  Spa- 
niards as  chance  threw  in  his  way.  The  sus- 
ceptible beauties  of  Spain  were  not  slow  to 
distinguish  the  stranger,  and  many  a  bright  eye 
aimed  its  shafts  in  vain.  Henry's  heart  was 
cased  in  the  triple  steel  of  an  all-engrossing 
passion. 

We  have  no  space  to  dilate  on  the  manceu- 
vres  of  the  beauties,  the  discontent  of  the  sol- 
diers, the  skirmishes  of  the  Cristinos  and  the 
Carlists,  nor  on  Fitzherbert's  eager  wish  for 
lome  decisive  engagement. 

Some  trifling  skirmishes  he  had  already  been 
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engaged  in,  and  in 
gree  of  coolness,  b 
already  ranked  hin 
of  both  Spanish  an 

We  will  now  Ic 
letter  to  Emily  wil 
of  life  and  the  feel: 

"  I  have  had  as 
to  devote  even  to  ; 
cer  of  the  legion  is 
ingaof  themen,  ai 
barracks,  are  in  thi 
necessarj-,  I  am 
fine  order,  brave 
the  necessary  ex< 
from  the  anxietie 
time  I  could  give 
citement  in  whicl 
been  employed  th 
Hemani  j  we  dro 
they  retreated  to  S 
renting  all  the  obst 
II esses  can  presen 
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^en  permitted  to  push  his  advantage  we  should 
^^yre  captured  this  strong-hold ;  as  it  was,  Alava 
Orbade  it,  and  we  had  much  ado  to  get  back  in 
^me  to  prevent  the  enemy's  intercepting  our 
^turn  to  San  Sebastian. 

*'  We  went  to  a  dinner  at  the  barracks  of  the 
first  regiment,  the  convent  of  San  Francisco. 
Tou  would  laugh  at  our  bill  of  fare  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  our  table ;  but  the  most  friendly 
hospitality  was  shown  us  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
we  had  a  good  band,  and  speeches  shorter  and 
therefore  better  than  are  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions. 

**  We  adjourned  to  the  promenade  near  the 
convent,  and  those  disposed  to  flirt,  laughed 
iiid  chatted  with  the  senoras,  who  seem  to  me 
U-dressed,  dowdy,  and  coarse.  I  was  dragged 
A)  a  ball,  where  this  opinion  was  confirmed  : 
itill  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  judge  of  Spanish  la- 
lies  by  the  specimens  here,  as  with  few  ex- 
:eptions  the  society  is  composed  of  the  wives 
ind  daughters  of  tradespeople;  and  what  should 
wc  think  of  a  Spaniard  who  judged  our  dear  and 
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elegant  countrywomen  by  the  cockney  spcQ- 
mens  he  met  with  at  a  Margate  ball ?    \^^ 
sketched  for  you  some  of  these  ladies,  who,  seen 
in  the  distance  shrouded  in  the  graceful  man- 
tilla, excite  an  interest,  certainly  destroyed  bv 
a  nearer  approach.     I  have  made  some  caiicft- 
tures  too  of  several  of  our  as  yet  half-militanr 
cockneys,  strongly  contrasted  with  the  dirk 
Chapelgorris  (a  sort  of  urban  militia),  so  calkd 
from  their  red  caps.     I  trust  one  day  to  force 
you  to  laugh  with  accounts  of  difficulties  and 
dangers  which  would  now  make  you  weep. 

"  Yet,  sweet  cousin,  I  feel  prophetic  ce^ 
tainty  that  fate  will  bring  these  trials  to  a  happf 
issue  for  both  of  us.    We  left  San  Sebastiinon 

the .  WehavebeenatPortugalette,Bilboi) 

and  St.  Maures,  skirmishing  and  scramUingj 
and  just  as  I  had  settled  myself  a  little  at  St 
Maures,  and  secured  a  room  with  a  fire^idace,-' 
a  rare  luxury,  and  the  cold  in  the  mountaini  i* 
intense, — ^I  was  ordered  to  Soroya.  Here  1 90V 
am,  in  a  room  unencombered  with  mie  aitick 
of  furniture,  but  overran  with  rats.    I  am  mtifi 
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floor  and  writing  on  my  hat,  and  I  have 
!en  compelled  to  let  off  a  pistol  to  frighten 
tig-tailed  foes.  Dimsdale,  my  brother 
1,  the  kindest  fellow  in  the  world,  is  light- 
ire  and  preparing  a  steak  of  kid,  and  I 
low  leave  off  to  help  him ;  so  adieu  for 
esent,  dearest !  When  I  shall  complete 
spatch  this.  Heaven  knows.'* 
next  accounts  were  dated  Vittoria.  '^  At 
f  dear  cousin,  I  can  address  you  again, 
gone  through  much  since  we  met ;  and 
1  as  I  have  chafed  my  fingers  over  the 
'  dear  Dimsdale  is  blowing  for  me,  I  will 
u  all  as  briefly  as  I  can. 
have  been  riding  on  the  verge  of  cliffs 
one  false  step  of  a  not  too  sure-footed 
rould  have  given  me  to  destruction.  I 
rieved  to  see  the  wretched  state  of  the 
s'  wives,  shoeless  and  yet  cheerful,  bear- 
against  every  suffering  so  it  was  shared 
hose  they  loved :  I  have  gloried  in  my 
ountrywomen,  and  done  all  I  could  to 
their  distress :  this  was  in  the  road  to 
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Castro,  the  most  picturesque  but  the  most  try- 
ing of  our  route.     I  have  stood  on  the  vm^ 
of  Los  Tornos,  and  compared  myself  and  ay 
poor  jaded  yet  unflinching  foUowers  to  Napo- 
leon and  his  heroes  in  the  passage  of  the  Alp: 
certainly  they  could  not  have  endured  moic 
hardships  and  fatigues,  nor  have  borne  up  more 
bravely  under  them. 

"  We  lingered  awhile  at  Ona,  where  the 
scener}'  surpasses  in  savage  grandeur  all  I  had 
yet  seen;  and  at  its  palace-like  monastery^ 
whose  enormous  revenues  are  an  overwhelming 
drain  to  the  beggared  and  bigoted  peasantry,  m 
made  the  best  repast  I  have  seen  in  this  coontry : 
the  monks  had  been  driven  away,  and  we  vcre 
served  by  lay-brethren. 

'^  Wine  was  poured  from  skins  and  fruit  fron 
sacks ;  the  Chapelgorris  waited  on  usj  stafiv 
into  their  huge  pockets  all  the  remains  of  the 
dishes  and  plates.  I  took  for  yon  a  sketch  of 
the  chapel,  which  is  rudely  built. 

"  At  Brouska  we  hoped  to  meet  MoroOi  who 
it  was  said  intended  to  cut  off  our  baggage;  ^ 
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vrever  were  disappointed.  The  typhus  fe-  ' 
T  is  busy  here,  men  and  officers  dying  daily 
dozens,  and  that  untended  and  with  no 
:x>mmodation.  Dimsdale  and  myself  have 
^ped.  Alas !  my  sweet  and  gentle  cousin, 
w  would  your  heart  grieve  over  the  intole- 
)le  sufferings  of  the  wretched  soldiers  of  the 
^on,  ay,  and  officers  too,  billeted  in  a  cold 
urcb,  \vith  no  couch  but  the  damp  stones,  no 
^y,  and  but  irregular  rations  !  What  marvel  is 
that  the  hitherto  cherished  denizens  of  warm 
id  blessed  English  homes,  tended  with  all  the 
iticipating  and  delicate  care  peculiar  to  En- 
ish  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters; — what  marvel, 
at  those  so  gently  reared  should  no  longer  be 
le  to  withstand  the  awful  and  increasing  hard- 
ips  of  this  hopeless  campaign  !  I  could  al- 
>8t  rejoice  over  every  victim  death  sets  free, 
le  Spanish  authorities  have  done  nothing  for 
y  wretched  countrymen;  they  take  better  care 
their  own  people* 
^^Santander. — I  had  scarcely  arrived  here. 
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dearest  Emily,  when  the  Britbh  steam-boat 
Phoenix  came  in,  with  an  urgent  entreaty  from 
the  governor  of  San  Sebastian,  that  Iriarte,  the 
governor  of  the  province,  would  send  inune- 
diate  aid  to  that  distressed  fortress,  stating  that 
three  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  had  left  the 
town,  while  the  remainder  were  sheltered  under 
bomb-proofs,  hastily  constructed  to  resist  the 
fire  of  the  enemy.     I  have  received  orders  to 
repair  there  with  my  regiment  with  all  speed- 
I  hope,  dearest  Emily,  in  my  next  I  shall  *>* 
able  to  lay  some  laurels  at  your  feet ;  as  ye^ 
have  gathered  none  worth  offering  you.    Adi^^^ 
I  often  conjure  up  your  dear  image  in  rug^^ 
mountain  passes  and  gloomy  ravines,  and 
my  fervent  prayers  have  been  heard,  Emilys 
not  miserable,  and  will  ere  long  be  happy. 

«  Hbnrt." 
In  spite  of  Henry's  anticipations  it  was  n^^ 
till  some  time  after  his  return  to  San  SebastiiU' 
that  any  important  engagement  occurred.    lo 
the  mean  time  the  little  leisure  he  enjoyed  (anil 
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^^  was  bat  little,)  was  spent  in  anxious  expecta- 
Uou  of  news  from  England,  and  painful  reflec- 
^Ds  on  Sullivan's  hints. 

Now  according  to  all  the  rules  of  romance, 
Iltzherbert  ought  to  have  obtained  the  friend- 
ship and  sought  the  confidence  of  some  tall, 
dark,  interesting,  melancholy  Don  Alfonso  or 
Leonardo  or  Anselmo ;  have  revealed  his  pas- 
sion for  Camilla,  and  listened  in  return  to  some 
tale  of  love  and  sorrow  for  some  Ildefonsa  or 
Inez  or  Isabella,  or  perhaps  all  at  once;  but 
strange  to  say,  frank  and  open-hearted  as  he 
was,  and  much  as  his  confidence  was  courted 
by  bis  young  and  ardent  friends,  he  never  suf- 
fered the  name  of  Camilla  to  pass  his  lips  :  no 
miser  ever  hoarded  and  concealed  his  treasure 
more  zealously  and  cautiously  than  he  did  his 
ill-fated  passion.    It  would  have  seemed  to  him 
profanation  to  breathe  the  name  of  his  pure 
love  where  the  matchless  beauty  of  yesterday 
was  forgotten  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  the  angel 
of  to-day ;  where  hearts  were  bandied  about  like 
8huttle-cocks ;  where  an  eternal  constancy  lasted 
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a  week ;  and  where  the  dark  eye  of  one  beauty 
had  scarcely  made  a  conquest  ere  the  bright 
smile  of  another  deprived  her  of  it,  to  peld  it 
in  her  turn  to  the  soft,  impassioned  music  of 
the  voice  of  a  third. 

Could  he  talk  of  love  and  Camilla  to  the  light 
wooers  of  such  light  loves  ?  Forbid  it  faith, 
and  truth,  and  blue- robed  constancy  ! 

His  situation  was  indeed  a  singular  one. 
Couvinced  upon  reflection  that  Sullivan's  hinU 
were  clues  to  some  dark  lab}Tinth  of  injustice 
and  crime ;  certain,  in  his  o^nri  mind,  that  he 
was  his  uncle's  heir;  he  found  himself  shut 
out,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  from  ever}'  possi- 
bility of  investigating  matters  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  himself  and  to  Emily  :  yet  it  was 
for  her  that  he  mourned ;  for  her  sake,  that  at 
times,  in  paroxysms  of  doubt  and  despair,  he 
cursed  the  evil  destiny  which  at  such  a  critical 
hour  had  sent  him  to  so  unpropitious  a  spot. 

After  many  disappointments  the  English  mail 
arrived,  and  Fitzherbert  received  tidings  from 
Emily,  and  read  with  horror  which  defies  de- 
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ription,  the  awful  accounts  of  the  crimes^  the 
ipture,  and  the  dreadful  and  mysterious  death 
'  the  miserable  Sullivan.  After  the  first  feel- 
gs  of  anguish  for  the  fate  of  one  so  long  sup- 
>8ed  (at  least)  a  friend^  the  startling  truth 
trst  upon  him^  that  with  him  perished  to  all 
>pearance  his  only  clue  for  unravelling  the 
mystery  of  his  uncle's  will,  and  that  the  hopes 
s  had  so  wildly  cherished  for  Emily  rather 
lan  himself  were  extinguished  for  ever. 

He  had  now  no  doubt,  from  many  details 
bich  transpired  in  the  public  prints,  of  the 
implicated  crimes  and  treacheries  of  Sullivan, 
at  he  had  long  been  the  dupe  of  the  basest 

villains.  Henry's  noble  heart  sickened  as 
flection  brought  to  his  mind  dark  scenes, 
Qg  past  and  never  understood,  but  to  which 
emory  now  held  the  newly-lighted  lamp  of 
nth,  revealing  treachery  so  complicated,  re- 
orselessness  so  inhuman,  and  ingratitude  of 

deep  a  dye,  that  Henry  almost  loathed  hu- 
an  nature,  since  it  was  capable  of  producing 
Sullivan. 
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Wbo  h^  not  felt  a  similar  di^ust  iitaix- 
ciiem  has  suddenly  removed  the  veil  caitom 
'1.Z  moral  deformitr  of  some  mental  Prophet  o( 
K:rLissan.  some  soi  disant  friend  who  has  daz- 
ilec.  deceired,  misled.,  betrayed,  and  finally,  oh 
wjr?:  of  wrongs,  betraved  himself! 

Henry  had  no  resting-place  in  the  past;  be 
c::ila  recill  no  time  when  he  had  notloredind 
rr^stec  SuIiiFan :  no  time  when,  oh  mortiiyiof 
refrction  !  be  had  not  been  a  dupe.  Tie  more 
he  pczdered,  the  more  he  loathed  his  own  CR- 
v:k1::v  :  the  more  he  felt  convinced  that  the 
'rlistin«  infiaence  of  Sullivan  had  mined  la 


wiih  St.  Clair  and  lost  him  Camilla ;  the  aiRe 
c^rtais  he  felt  that  the  wiU  of  his  ande  m 
Uke  result  of  a  conspiracy,  and  that  Enulr, 
wh.>«e  uncomplaining  and  aficding  kitcr 
brought  tears  to  his  eyes,  was  with  hioadf  > 
vicdm. 

He  tamed  to  this  letter,  he  read  it  again  n' 
again,  his  heart  swelled,  and  his  eoloiir  iM 
and  he  cursed  the  fiite  that  kepi  him  fiom  kcr 
side,  that  bomid  to  a  canse  be  cared  out  Ary 
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e  arm  that  should  have  been  engaged  in  pro- 
cting  her  and  in  righting  himself. 
^*  I  cannot  write  to  you  as  often  as  I  could 
shy  my  more  than  brother/'  she  said,  "  for 
i« !  in  my  present  situation  my  time  is  the 
operty  of  others,  and  of  that  property  I  must 
^e  a  rigorous  account.  What  will  you  say  to 
^iir  poor  cousin,  when  she  tells  you  that  this 

the  third  situation  her  evil  destiny  has  pro- 
ired  her  in  the  few  months,  (an  age  they 
&em,)  which  have  passed  since  she  parted  from 
oa  ?  And  yet  pity  me  not,  nor  let  your  kind 
eart  mourn  for  me,  Henry.  I  doubt  not 
lat  the  active  struggle  in  which  I  have  been 
igaged,  was  decreed  by  Providence  to  save 
e  from   despair.     How  but  for  that   could 

have  lived  through  the  consciousness  of 
le  dangers  which  surround  you  ?  how  have 
idured  the  uncertainty  which  attends  your 
te  ?  It  would  have  killed  me,  Henry,  had  I 
^n  able  to  ponder  on  it ;  but  no,  tedious  mi- 
ite^  but  regularly  recurring  duties,  have  com- 
piled  my  attention,   and   at  night,   actually 
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slices  of  coarse  bread,  over  which  butter  was 
literally  scraped ;  and  yet,  of  this  untempting 
food  the  coarse  girls  around  me  would  eat  to 
repletion,  and  loudly  complain  when  any  limi- 
tation was  put  to  their  demands  :  of  such  fare 
was  my  breakfast,  save  that  wretched  tea,  in- 
ferior to  the  milk-and-water,  drew  on  me  the 
envy  of  aU  around.  I  accustomed,— -but  why  re- 
cal  the  past? — at  any  rate,  I  whose  appetite  had 
so  long  been  vainly  tempted  by  all  that  was 
rare  and  delicate,  was  fain,  through  actual  fear 
of  starvation,  to  conquer  my  disgust  and  break- 
fast with  the  rest. 

''  But  this  was  not  all :  one  of  the  rules  of  this 
awful  spot  was,  that  French  conversation 
should  go  on  during  the  repasts.  French !  oh 
Henry,  the  horrors  of  French  mouthed  by  a 
set  of  girls  eager  to  talk,  more  eager  to  eat, 
whose  gross  errors  I  deemed  myself  in  duty 
bound  to  reprove,  drawing  on  myself  thereby 
insolence,  vulgarity,  taunts,  and  all  the  ma- 
lignity of  the  coarsest  minds.  I  know  not 
why^  but  they  hated  me ;  ^  Le  pauvre  chase/ 
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as  1  found  they  called  me,  *  Le  pauvre  faihk 
chose,*  excited  their  ridicule,  their  contempt, 
and  called  forth  all  the  vulgarity  of  their  low 
practical  jokes. 

'•The  uiider-teachers,{for  I  was  exalted  to  the 
awful  distinction  of  head-teacher)  linked  toge- 
ther by  \'ulgar  bonds  of  self-interest,  cheating 
about  hours,  contrivances  to  elude  Mrs.  Grin- 
lay's  vigilance  and  steal  holidays,  and  enjoy 
private  suppers,  and  carry  on  demeaning  flirta- 
tions, united  with  the  pupils  against  me,  when 
they  found  me  too  proud  and  fine,  as  they  said, 
^  to  do  as  my  betters  did.' 

'^  Perhaps  it  might  amuse,  but  would,  I  fear, 
more  probably  grieve  you,  to  hear,  that  after 
the  odious  breakfast,  the  head-teacher  had  to 
take  a  class  of  monsters  to  superintend  their 
dancing;  dancing!  in   such  a  scene,  and  with 
my  feelings,  for  two  hours;   then  came  dis- 
cordant attempts  at  music  and  singing  for  two 
more ;  a  long  walk  at  the  head  of  a  file  of  gig- 
gling,  ill-behaved,  vulgar  girls  ensued ;  and  at 
two  we  were  once  more  seated  at  table,  laigt 
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Let  puddings  smoking  on  the  board,  succeeded 
f  a  huge  piece  of  salt^beef,  or  by  legs  of  the 
tarsest  mutton. 

"  The  dinner  over,  recreation  ensued ;  recrea- 
}n  which  consisted  in  a  vain  endeavour  to 
»ntrol  the  spirits  and  galling  insults,  mi- 
icry,  and  wanton  cruelty  of  forty  girls. 
^'  Then  classes,  classes,  classes,  of  different 
168  and  degrees  of  ignorance,  but  all  pre- 
linent  in  vulgarity,  till  the  bell  rang  for  tea, 
lich  was  a  repetition  of  the  horrors  of  the 
sakfast.  Then  a  hurried  prayer,  read  by  an 
der-teacher,  and  the  girls  were  sent  to  bed. 
^^  But  the  close  of  this  wretched  day  was 
e  commencement  of  new  and  even  worse 
rrors  \  the  teachers,  of  more  confirmed  vul- 
rity  than  the  pupils,  then  drew  together  in  a 
mer  of  the  school-room,  and  each  took  from 
me  private  receptacle  a  forbidden  hoard, 
inties  as  they  thought  them, — oh,  sickening 
collection !— eaten  in  haste  and  by  stealth.  At 
■st  I  was  invited ;  but  shrinking  from  contact 
ith  them,  I  was  declared  a  spy,  and  requested. 
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'  if  I  would  not  join,  at  least  not  to  mar  A^ 
amusements^'  a  hint  being  given  me  at  dx 
same  time,  that  bed  was  the  best  place  for  dx 
sick  and  the  sulky,  and  I  had  no  right  to  tbe 
use  of  their  candles,  which  they  paid  for  tben- 
selves,  unless  I  chose  to  be  sociable. 

^^  Upon  this  I  retired  to  the  huge  dormi- 
tory, in  which  I  had  a  wretched  bed,— but  to 
find  myself  an  intruder  there  too ;  for  in  the 
dark,  the  inmates,  twenty  in  number,  were  en- 
gaged in  bolstering  matches  and  similar  apoitii 
which  yielded  at  my  approach  to  pretended 
sleep,  suppressed  titters,  and  assumed  tranqiiil- 
lity,  until  I  was  supposed  to  be  at  rest,  trixa 
the  gambols  quietly  recommenced. 

''  Such  was  my  life  at  Hamilton  House,  vai 
such  I  should  have  endeavoured  to  endure;  bit 
the  hatred  I  excited  ended  in  a  conspiracy^  At 
particulars  of  which  I  never  knew^  norinqniicdf 
but  after  the  first  quarter  I  was  requeited  lo 
suit  myself  elsewhere,  as  Mxb.  Gfinhy  i^ 
quired  a  stronger^  more  active^'and  moie  dik- 
ing person,  one  in  short,  with  more  mu0f' 
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[  ^Fas  SO  terrified  at  the  idea  of  finding  myself 
alone,  friendless,  and  unprotected  in  London, 
that  my  tears  flowed  in  spite  of  myself  at 
tkese  words,  and  I  actually  begged  to  be  per- 
mitted to  hold  a  minor  post  in  this  pandemo- 
niamj  preferring  with  Hamlet  rather  to 

'  Bear  the  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.' 

^'  Mrs.  Grinlay  pompously  replied,  that  she 
was  not  surprised  any  young  person  should  be 
loath  to  leave  such  a  home  as  Hamilton  House ; 
taut  at  the  same  time  she  must  observe,  that 
the  prejudice  against  me  was  so  strong,  that 
were  she  to  keep  me,  she  should  lose  her  best 
pupils  and  most  efficient  teachers.     She  had 
hoped,  from  my  connections  and  former  for- 
tunes, that  1  should  have  introduced  a  higher 
d^pree  of  finish  into  her  school ;  in  this  she  had 
been  wofully  disappointed.    Miss  Jones  Oreen, 
(one  of  the  under-teachers,)  she  said,  had  ten 
times  more  style  and  finish ;  to  be  sure  she  had 
been  for  a  year  at  Boulogne,  which  gave  her  a 
French  air  extremely  taking ;  she  must  say  too 

VOL.  III.  M 
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that  my  dress,  deep  mourning,  and  jet  onuTi. 
ments,  arms  and  neck  not  even  uncovered  fc=s 
dinner,  plain  braided  hair,  &c.  &c.,  were  ver^ 
well  for  a  nursery-governess,  or  anything 
that  sort,  but  quite  unfitted  to  the  head-teacht 
of  a  finishing  establishment,  to  the  lady 
short  whose  elevated  post  it  was  to  take  tl 
top  of  the  table,  to  marshal  the  young  ladies 
church,  and  to  walk  at  the  head  of  their  file. 

^^  I  said  I  had  fine  clothes,  which  I  woul  M 
wear  if  she  wished  it,  I  would  curl  mv  haS^ 
and  dress  for  dinner. 

"  ^  All  that  is  in  vtdn  now.  Miss  Harlaud,'  sh^  * 
replied ;  ^  if  you  stay,  I  lose  the  Butlers,  thc^ 
Thompsons,  and  the  Turners ;  but  as  I  can  feel. ' 
for  your  grief  at  the  loss  of  such  a  situation  as^ 
this,  I  will  befriend  you ;'  and  she  drew  herself^ 
up.  '  I  sometimes  act,'  she  said,  ^  (but  privately, 
remember,)  as  governess-agent ;  and  with  my 
extensive  connexions,  my  success  is  not  asto- 
nishing :  I  think  at  this  moment  I  have  it  in 
my  power  to  recommend  you  to  a  snudl,  quiet 
fiuDoily^  where  appearance  and  manner  are  not 
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of  the  first-rate  importance  they  are  here ;  where 
industry  (for  I  will  say  you  are  industrious^ 
Miss  Harland^)  will  supply  the  place  of  finish 
and  dash,  where  in  short  an  every-day  sort  of 
person  might  be  very  comfortable.  The  family 
to  which  I  allude  is  that  of  Mr.  Wilmot,  the 
medical  gentleman  who  attends  this  establish^ 
ment :  you  have  seen  him.'  (I  had  seen  him, 
and  learned  afterwards  that  he  had  begged  to. 
have  me.)  ^  Now,  Miss  Harland,'  (and  her  voice 
sunk  to  a  whisper,)  ^  you  are  aware  that  these 
arrangements  are  always  attended  with  slight 
pecuniary  deductions,  in  short  a  per-centage ; 
and  were  it  any  other  person,  my  claim  would 
be  merely  ten  per  cent  on  the  salary  she  would 
receive,  of  course  paid  in  advance ;  but.  Miss 
Harland,  you  have  failed  to  secure  any  friends, 
you  have  no  connexions,  you  are  alone  in  the 
world;  on  my  shoulders  rests  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility, if  I  recommend  you,  of  your  fu- 
ture conduct.  To  whom  else  could  you  apply  ?' 
She  paused :  I  said,  *  To  no  one.' 

'^  ^  Then,'  she  exclaimed,  *  Miss  Harland,  you 
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transaction,  and  possessing  ten  shillings,  and 
the  hatred  of  about  fifty  people,  but  the  highest 
recommendation  from  Mrs.  Grinlay,  I  left 
Hamilton  House. 

*^  Mr.  Wilmot's  was  a  small,  mean,  nig- 
gardly family  in  Queen's  Row,  Brompton ;  the 
house,  close  and  dark ;  a  perpetual  London  fog 
seemed  to  fill  the  dingy  rooms,  and  a  strong 
smell  of  drugs  (for  there  was  a  nondescript, 
mysterious-looking  shop,)  pervaded  the  house. 
Confined,  laborious,  and  trying  as  my  situation 
here  was,  it  was  ease,  it  was  home,  compared 
to  Hamilton  House.  I  had  a  little  dark  re- 
treat at  the  top  of  the  dwelling,  which  I  was 
allowed  to  call  my  own  room,  and  where  I 
could  retire. 

'^  Mrs.  Wilmot,  a  poor  valetudinarian,  sel- 
dom interfered  5  and  Mr.  Wilmot,  a  harsh,  si- 
lent man,  was  rarely  at  home.  The  children 
were  many,  vulgar,  and  troublesome ;  but  not 
so  many,  so  vulgar,  nor  so  troublesome  as 
those  I  had  left.  Alas,  alas  !  that  evil  destiny 
should  pursue  me  even  here !  I  laugh  while  I 
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trace  the  new  source  of  annoyance  that  biok, 
yet  it  cost  me  many  tears  six  weeks  ago. 

^^  Mr.  Wilmot  had  a  son  and  a  pupil,— taU, 
pale^  thin,  cadaverous-looking  creatines;  they 
seemed  as  if  they  lived  on  the  drugs  b  the 
shop ;  they  were  the  worst  specimens  of  the 
numerous  class  called  medical  students,— dis- 
sipated, insolent,  scoffing,  daring  and  vulgar; 
shy,  painfully  shy,  to  perfect  strangers;  but 
appallingly  forward  when  that  feeling  wore  oif* 
At  first  I  scarcely  noticed  them,  for  they  nt 
silent  and  ill-at-ease  in  my  presence ;  tmt  by 
degrees  their  conduct  altered ;  they  talked,  tbey 
laughed,  they  intruded,  they  seemed  to  vie  vitb 
each  other  in  annoying  and  perplexing  me. 

"  I  had  to  preside  at  the  breakfast-table;  H 
was  part  of  my  duty.  When  Mr.  Wilmot  vii 
absent  (Mrs.  Wilmot  never  came  down)  they 
would  require  a  dozen  cups  of  tea,  in  order  to 
detain  me  while  they  related  disgusting  cvoi 
talked  over  practical  jokes,  plays,  maiqae- 
rades,  and  dissections.  If  I  attempted  indig- 
nantly to  retire,  I  drew  on  myself  all  their  fy 
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^t  vulgarity;  they  would  lock  the  door^  se- 
i^re  the  key,  and  tell  me,  a  governess  should 
30W  a  better  pattern  of  manners  and  temper ; 
id  the  longer  Miss  sulked,  the  longer  she 
ould  stay.  I  threatened  to  acquaint  Mr. 
ilmot ;  at  this  they  burst  into  shouts  of 
ighter,  exclaiming,  'Tell-tale-tit,'  &c. :  and 
suring  me  I  should  only  lose  my  place,  as 
r.  Wilmot  wouldn't  attend  to  my  tale,  when 
ey'd  make  out  a  fine  one  against  me :  but 
I  'd  be  a  good  girl,  and  not  object  to  a 
rk  now  and  then,  they  'd  take  me  into  the 
t  at  Covent  Garden  as  often  as  I  pleased, 
id  no  one  be  a  bit  the  wiser  :  they  had  often 
luggled  Miss  Glibley,  my  predecessor,  out 
id  in,  and  she  wasn't  half  so  well  worth  the 
3uble. 

<'  Of  course  silent  scorn  was  my  only  reply. 
h,  Henry,  the  awful  persecutions  which  await 
homeless,  friendless  girl !  I  little  dreamed, 
[len,  judging  only  by  what  I  had  seen  of  Miss 
[atthews's  situation  of  the  governess  at  the 
bbey,  I  cheerfully  prepared  to  become  an 
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instructress  of  youth,  I  little  dreamed  of  the 
unbearable  miseries  that  await  the  refined,  the 
high-bom  and  susceptible,  in  the  power  of  the 
grasping,  the  vulgar,  or  the  unfeeling. 

'^  These  wretches  beset  me,  tormented  me, 
annoyed  me  in  my  lonely  walks, — assailed  me 
with  anonj-mous  letters  and  doggrel   verses^ 
^-overwhelmed  me  with  bouquets  and  offerings 
of  all  kmds, — positively  piled  my  table  witld 
lozenges  and  every  sort  of  medical  dainty  froms 
the  shop, — and,  in  short,  made  me  so  miser- 
able, that  I  resolved,  but  with  a  heart  trem- 
bling for  the  future,  to  try  my  fortune  else-' 
where.      However,  a  change  seemed  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  plans  of  my  tormentors* 
Some  quarrel,  I  suppose,  had  arisen  between 
them :   they  were  no  longer  coadjutors  3  and 
perceiving  this,  I  attempted  to  throw  myself 
on  the  mercy  of  the  son,  in  whom  I  thought  I 
had  perceived  an  occasional  gleam  of  good  feel- 
ing.  I  frankly  remonstrated  with  him,  pointed 
out  the  miseries  of  my  situation^  and  entreated 
his  forbearance. 
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"  He  seemed  moved,  and  promised,  if  1 
Would'nt  be  so  cross,'  not  to  tease  me  him- 
self, nor  yet  to  let  Mr.  Jennings,  the  pupil,  do 
10.  But,  alas !  I  soon  found  that  he  considered 
my  appeal  to  him  a  mark  of  preference ;  and 
he  assumed  thereupon  the  airs  of  a  favoured 
twain.  This  was  too  much ;  but  not  only  in 
its  effect  on  me,  it  provoked  the  malignant 
vengeance  of  Mr.  Jennings.  My  rival  tor- 
mentors were  now  as  anxious  to  annoy  each 
other  as  they  had  formerly  been  to  distress  me. 
Actually  aping  their  superiors,  they  fought,  and 
Mr.  Jennings  was  wounded  in  the  arm.  Mad- 
dened by  pain  and  revenge,  he  requested  an  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Wilmot, — revealed  all,  and 
more  than  all ;  declared  that  it  was  his  belief 
I  should  inveigle  James  Wilmot  into  a  match 
with  me, — that  James  had  fought  him  for 
pointing  out  the  madness  of  such  a  passion  5 
and  concluded  by  telling  him  he  had  better 
'  look  sharp.' 

*^  Upon  this  Mr.  Wilmot  in  high  wrath  sum- 
moned his  son,  taxed  him  with  his  attachment, 
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and  heard  with  iunnitc  dismay  that  he  glont 
in  it ;  that  he  only  waited  till  he  was  of  age  \(x 
propose  to  ine,  to  require  the  fortune  his  grand- 
father had  left  him,  and  to  ^  set  up  *  for  him- 
self. 

^* '  And  pray,  sir,  is  Miss  Harland  a  party 
to  these  plans  ? ' 

'^ '  Oh,  as  yet  she  's  as  cross  as  two  sticks ; 
but  I  can't  suppose  the  girl 's  such  a  fool  as  not 
to  know  which  side  her  bread  's  buttered ;  in  a 
month  1  'm  of  age,  and  then  slap  bang  I  pop 
the  question.' 

Upon  this  1  was  sent  for. 
^  Pray,  madam,'  said  Mr.  Wilmot  in  a 
Yoice  hoarse  with  rage, '  are  you  a  party  to  my 
son's  undutiful  conduct  ? ' 

*' '  Hush,  hush  !'  s^d  Mr.  James,  '  you  'U 
knock  it  all  on  the  head ;  say  no,  and  you  're 
a  b^gar  for  life.' 

^'  But,  too  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  explain, 
I  appealed  to  Mr.  Wilmot.  I  told  him  no  in« 
ducement  could  be  sufficiently  strong  to  make 
me  tolerate  his  son's  addressee  for  a  moment ; 
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the  same  time  I  did  justice  to  the  generosity 
Mr.  James's  attachment^  and  entreated  Mr. 
Uxnot  to  use  his  influence  to  procure  me  a 
nation  elsewhere. 

'^  He  thanked  me  with  joyful  accents,  and 
erted  himself  so  well  to  get  rid  of  me,  that 
a  fortnight  I  found  myself  settled  here. 
^^  Here  I  have  less  vulgarity  to  complain  of 
in  at  Mrs.  Grinlay's  or  Mr.  Wilmot's.  To  a 
9ual  observer  all  would  seem  promising 
ough,  and  I  hailed  the  offer  of  this  situation 
th  joy.  Alas  !  I  little  dreamed  of  the  narrow- 
[ndedness  to  be  found  even  among  the  learn- 
y  the  coarseness  of  feeling  in  those  outwardly 
Sned, — the  beartlessness  of  some  who  dare  to 
ofess  charity. 

^'The  head  of  this  family  is  a  clergyman, 
id  as  far  as  his  influence  extends  I  have  little 
complain  of;  but,  engrossed  by  duties  abroad, 
has  little  time  to  attend  to  what  occurs  at 
»me ;  and  while  exerting  himself  to  promote 
iristian  feeling  in  the  cottage-homes  of  his 
rishioners,  he  is  blind  to  the  growth  of  harsh- 
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ness,  envy,  and  malevolence  by  his  own  &        '  "'^' 
tide. 

"His  wife  is  cold,  imperious,  selfish,  &         «  anc 

grasping :  his  daughter, — her  mind  has  b*^^     ^^ 

forced,  but  her  heart  n^lected.     Her  knc^*^^^^" 

ledge  is  of  a  kind  that  seems  rather  to  oppr*^  ^resf 

than   to  enlighten :    she  is   pedantic  with^ 

information,  proud  without  dignity,  harsh  wir  i"**^"*- 

out  firmness,  and  sarcastic  without  wit;  '"'^^   ^ 

tremely  supercilious   to  me,  but  very  sy 

phantic  where  she  wishes  to  please;   she 

about  two  years  older  than  I  am,  and  in  pe;- 

son— K)h,  Henry,  words  have  no  power  to 

scribe  her  startling  ugliness !  it  is  the  unii 

of  all  the  defects  of  form,  colouring  and  ex 

pression ;  and  I  have  often  thought  that 

d^ii  d'etre  laide  is  perhaps  the  source  o: 

many  of  her  faults. 

"  Imagine  a  huge  face,  with  a  frightful  erup- 
tion, coarse  features,  small  black  eyes,  fiery 
red  hair,  and  the  thickest  lips  in  the  world 
curled  into  a  sneer.    It  is  very  wrong  to  dis^ 
like  the  ugly,  but  certainly  where  mental  de- 
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iiectB  are  accompanied  by  uncouth  manners  and 
personal  deformity,  they  are  trebly  revolting ; 
the  senses  share  in  the  disgust  of  the  heart  and 
mind,  and  the  beholder  shudders  at  the  union 
of  such  horrors,  as  I  sometimes  do  inwardly 
when  some  spiteful  remark  falls  from  Miss 
Hartley's  lips,  or  some  malignant  feelings, 
tremble  in  her  eye  and  purple  her  inflamed 
face. 

''  She  took  from  the  first  an  unmeasured 
dislike  to  me.  I  tried  not  to  offend  her,  I  en- 
deavoured to  conciliate,  I  schooled  myself  to 
endure.  I  found  my  efforts  tended  to  enrage 
and  provoke.  From  some  hints  that  fell  from 
my  unruly  little  pupils,  I  found  she  considered 
that  I  wished  to  show  myself  off  at  her  ex- 
pense,— ^to  prove  how  amiable  I  was,  and  how 
lovely  gentleness  and  forbearance  were.  This 
the  little  ones  taunted  me  with  after  I  had  been 
for  some  hours  subduing  myself  to  bear  the 
restless  insults  of  children  who  were  not  to  be 
thwarted ; — '  little  intellectual  beings,'  whose 
chief  delight  nevertheless  was  to  eat  forbidden 
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[.  Oh,  how  I  longed  to  resign  my  odious 
!  oh,  how  vain  were  my  efforts  to  be  calm ! 
bitterly  I  wept  1  I  had  scarcely  dried  my 
I,  when  in  came  Miss  Bardey,  her  face 
fl^itshed  with  triumph  and  sharpened  with  cu- 
riosity. 

***Pray,  Miss  Harland,  where  are  the  chil- 

•*I  looked  round  in  my  mental  agony, — they 
^^d  scampered  off  unheeded. 

"  *  How  very  strange,  Miss  Harland  !  really 
>u  heroines  of  romance  are  very  unfit  for  this 
^ery-day  world.    Tears  are  very  fine  things  in 
^ooks,  but  homely  industry  and  perseverance 
ire  much  more  useful  in  a  governess.' 
"  *  Then,  Miss  Bartley,'  I  exclaimed,  fired 
\)y  her  sneer  and  goaded  by  her  injustice,  *  why 
do  you  make  industry  and  perseverance  of  no 
avail  ?    why  do  you  endeavour  to  undermine 
what  I  so  labour  to  achieve  ?  why  are  you  so 
inhuman  as  to  embitter  so  hard  a  fate  as  mine  ? 
why,  surrounded  by  parents,  relatives,  bless- 
ings,—why,  in  the  bosom  of  a  home,  possessing 
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dainties,  and  to  fight  like  young  tigen;  di- 
viding their  time,  as  their  brother  8aid,betweeD 
jars  of  war  and  jars  of  jam. 

^'  ^  Sister  says  it 's  all  sham  ;  I  know  who's 
a  hj'pocrite ! '  shrieked  a  young  termagint, 
kicking  and  struggling  as  I  endeavoured  to 
lead  her  to  the  piano  forte.  ^  Sister  hates  jfoo, 
and  so  do  I ;  and  I  'm  not  to  be  punished;  ma 
&aid  so,  and  so  did  sister.  Sister  said  yoa 
did  n't  show  me  right,  or  else,  I  'm  so  quick,  I 
should  have  caught  it  in  a  minute.' 

'^ '  Then  go  to  your  sister,  and  tdl  her  that 
I  cannot  undertake  to  teach  what  she  is  deter- 
mined you  shall  not  leam.' 

**  Away  flew  the  little  fiiry.  In  a  few  nu- 
iiutes  in  came  Mrs.  Bartley,  only  one  degree 
less  hideous  than  her  daughter. 

'' '  Miss  Harland,'  (before  aU  the  little  rebeb), 
^  I  must  say  your  plan  is  very  injodiciona ;  f>^ 
have  excited  that  poor  child  almoBt  into  fits; 
she  is  very  delicate,  all  mind ;  whenever  she 
seems  naughty,  it  is  that  she  is  not  wdL  le- 
member  that  in  future'— 4Uid  no  aayingy  off  die 
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Started.  Oh,  how  I  longed  to  resign  my  odious 
^a^lj !  oh,  how  vain  were  my  efforts  to  be  calm  ! 
"^'^  bitterly  I  wept  I  I  had  scarcely  dried  my 
^^5M»,  when  in  came  Miss  Bartley,  her  face 
^^i^hed  with  triumph  and  sharpened  with  cu- 
^osity. 

**  *  Pray,  Miss  Harland,  where  are  the  chil- 
clren?' 

*^  I  looked  round  in  my  mental  agony, — they 
had  scampered  off  unheeded. 

**  *  How  very  strange,  Miss  Harland  !  really 
you  heroines  of  romance  are  very  unfit  for  this 
every-day  world.  Tears  are  very  fine  things  in 
books,  but  homely  industry  and  perseverance 
are  much  more  useful  in  a  governess.' 

"  *  Then,  Miss  Bartley,'  I  exclaimed,  fired 
by  her  sneer  and  goaded  by  her  injustice,  ^  why 
do  you  make  industry  and  perseverance  of  no 
avail  ?  why  do  you  endeavour  to  undermine 
what  I  so  labour  to  achieve  ?  why  are  you  so 
inhuman  as  to  embitter  so  hard  a  fate  as  mine  ? 
why,  surrounded  by  parents,  relatives,  bless- 
ings,— ^why,  in  the  bosom  of  a  home,  possessing 
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d;  all  united,  I  only  an  alien;  they  talk  at 
,  but  never  to  me ;  pretend  to  be  polite,  but 
lie  me  feel  at  every  moment  that  it  is  their 
086,  their  table^  their  time  I  am  enjoying. 
'They  gave  a  party,  and  Mr.  Bartley  insisted 
my  appearing.  I  resisted  in  vain ;  I  had  no 
dee.  I  saw  jealous  rage  *in  Miss  Hartley's 
\ :  she  was  dressed,  as  she  ever  is,  with  a 
fusion  of  ornaments,  that  of  course  make 

plainness  more  apparent.  I  did  not  wish 
de  with  her^  but  I  have  no  evening  dresses 
ch  are  not  very  elegant ;  and  she  actually 
Ted  as  I  entered  the  room,  and  said  in  a 
e  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear, '  A  very  fine 
'  for  a  governess, — is  she  not,  cousin  ?'    A 

handsome  young  man  looked  up  as  she 
ce^  and  blushing  for  her,  rose  to  make  way 
me. 

^  O  don't  move;  it 's  only  Miss  Harland.' 
I.  Hartley's  father,  General  Sir  Matthew 
aer,  now  kindly  endeavoured  to  make  me  of 
sequence   by  paying   me  some  attention. 
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Mrs.  and  Miss  Hartley  exchanged  looks  of  ^  ^^' 
lous  wrath. 

"  Miss  Bartley  presided  in   old-fashioc:=^^ 

style  at  the  tea-table;   her  cousin  hastenecC to 

hand  nic  my  cup  ;  she  despatched  him  in  sea^^rch 
of  her  mother's ;  that  lady  insisted  on  his  tak^E-Dg 
a  scat  near  lier,  and  calling  to  old  Sir  M 
thew,  ssudy  ^  Come^  P^P^f  I  want  to  talk  to 
of  old  times.' 

^^  ^  My  dear  Martha,'  said  the  old  beau,        ^^ 
had  rather  talk  to  young  beauties  than  of  cn^^** 
times.    Nancy,  my  dear,'  he  added,  addressi^^  ^ 
Miss  Bartley,  *  I  declare  you  have  forgotten 
give  Miss  Harland  another  cup  of  tea.' 

"  *  Dear  me ! '  she  replied  with  great  asp^^"^ 
rity,  '  what  a  fuss  !  I  must  beg.  Miss  Harlanc^^ 
you  will  just  condescend  to  let  me  know  whcc:^  " 
your  cup  is  ready;  one  can't  be  watching  yoi^^^ 
the  whole  evening.  But  come,  do  let  as  get  thii^^ 
stupid  affair  of  tea  over-  Will  you  play  a  qua-  -^^ 
drille.  Miss  Harland  ?' — meaning  you  nutsL 

'^  '  She  shall  do  no  such  thing,'  said  Sir 
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Matthew;  'sit  you  down  and  play,  Nancy; 
^  'U  dance  with  Miss  Harland  myself;'  and  he 
^^Id  have  it  so,  though  I  remonstrated.  For- 
tunately, the  next  day,  the  dear,  kind  old  man 
started  for  the  North,  or  I  fear  I  should  have 
been  requested  to  depart. 

^'  Poor  Miss  Hartley  1  After  all,  she  is  a 
niserable  creature,  and  much  to  be  pitied ;  her 
ichool-boy  brothers,  who  hate  her  and  delight 
n  tormenting  her,  have  revealed  that  she  is  the 
dctim  of  a  hopeless  flame,  and  for  whom  think 
ron,  Henry?  a  clergyman,  who  is  intimate 
vith  her  father,  and  did  his  duty  for  some  time 
iere,~K)ur  dear,  absent  friend,  Mr*  Aubrey ! 
rbe  little  boy  asked  me  simply,  '  Miss  Har- 
and,  do  you  know  Nancy's  flame,  Mr.  Au- 
drey ?' 

**  '  I  do  know  a  Mr.  Aubrey.' 

*'  *  A  clergyman  ?' 

"  '  Yes/ 

*^  '  Not  the  Rev.  Edgar  Aubrey?'  said  the 
ittle  boy. 

'*  *  Yes,  my  dear,  the  same.' 
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^  Dear  me  !'  almost  shrieked  Miss  Bixtky, 
'  have  you  known  him  long  r' 

^  Yes,  as  long  as  I  can  remember.' 
Miss  Hartley  in  great  confusion  kit  tk 
room. 

"  ^  She  's  cr)-ing/  said  the  little  boy,  peep- 
ing through  the  key- hole. 

'^  *  Come  away,  George  1  what  yea  are  draf 
is  very  mean.' 

^^  *  Pooh !  she  always  looks  through  the 
key-hole ;  she  looked  through  yesterday  at  ym; 
I  caught  her.' 

''  ^  She  's  a  great  fool  for  her  puns,'  i«i 
Tom  (an  incipient  dandy  from  a  public  sdiool)) 
'  to  care  about  Aubrey ;  he  hates  the  ught  of 
her,  and  so  should  I  in  his  place;  beauty 'i 
everything  in  a  woman,  bb  Fitz  Evan  sap; 
many  's  the  note  I  *ve  taken  for  her  toAjabtejf 
and  much  good  it  did  her!  Why^ahegotmamoii 
to  make  overtures,  and  Aubrey  rejected  thcBi 
and  was  off;  capital  joke !  how  I  made  the  boji 
laugh  at  it  r 

'  For  shame !  Master  Bartfey^bowcnyoA 
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eak  so  unfeelingly^  so  disrespectfully  of  your 
iter?" 

*'  '  Pooh,  pooh  !  Miss  Harland,  don't  you 
98  your  pretty  head,  and  shake  those  golden 
2ks ;  I'm  sure  you've  reason  enough  to  hate 
rXj  for  she  's  as  spiteful  to  you  as  an  old  cat ; 
m  should  have  seen  how  she  looked  when  I 
id  you  were  ten  times  prettier  than  Lucy 
reston,  about  whom  the  grand  boxing-match 
one  off  at  Harrow  between  my  friend  Fitz- 
van  and  Jack  Hill, — fighting  Jack,  as  they  call 
m ;  1*11  give  you  a  full  account  of  that  match, 
J8S  Harland,'  he  added,  settling  himself  at 
U  length  on  the  reclining  board. 
**  *  Thank  you.  Master  Bartley,  I  cannot  attend 
it  now;  I  have  all  these  sums  to  look  over.' 
**  *  Sums !  did  you  ever  get  into  Algebra, 
188  Harland?' 

**  '  No,  I  cannot  say  I  ever  did ;  and  now  I 
list  beg  you  will  not  interrupt  us  any  longer ; 
»u  know  Mrs.  Bartley  highly  disapproves  of 
»ur  wasting  your  time  in  the  school-room.' 
**  *  And  do  you  know  what  I  told  her  ? — 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"  Oh«  lovely  Spain !  renown  *d,  romantic  land ! 
Where  is  that  standard  which  Pelayo  bore. 
When  Cava  8  traitor-sire  first  call'd  the  band. 
That  dyed  thy  mountain-streams  with  Gothic  gore  ? 

Childe  Haeolo. 


Hbnrt's  feelings  on  perusing  this  resigned 
record  of  suffering,  mortifications,  and  endu- 
rance, were  varied,  but  painful  in  every  variety. 
Contempt  for  Mrs.  Griulay's  meanness  rose  to 
indignant  scorn  towards  Emily's  wretched  per- 
secutors at  Mr.  Wilmot's ;  but  these  feelings 
were  tame  compared  to  the  rage,  the  resent- 
ment, the  revenge  which  the  Bartleys'  conduct 
called  forth. 

Mortification,  pity,  admiration  for  Emily 
filled  his  heart ;  he  cursed  his  adverse  fate ;  he 
cursed  the  hour  in  which  he  had  left  his  coun- 
try, as  he  thought  over  the  probability  that,  had 
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he  rem£uned  there,  all  might  have  been  invesd- 
gated  and  arranged.     He   dared  not  think  of 
his  false  friend,  Sullivan;    he  felt  alarmed  it 
the  ungovernable  fury  of  his  feelings.   He  pic- 
tured to  liimself  Emily  unprotected,  bsulted, 
goaded ;  he  fancied  he  saw  that  gentle,*  enda- 
ring  girl,  formed  to  shine  in  courts,  and  give  new 
grace  to  scenes  of  grandeur, — ^he  fancied  he  saw 
her  in  her  lonely,  miserable  school-room,  tor- 
mented by  children  so  unruly,  so  unfeeling,  thit 
to  his  excited  fancy  they  seemed  imps  of  dark- 
ness ;  he  saw  the  inflated  faces  of  Mrs.  Bartley 
and  her  odious  daughter ;  he  beheld  their  sneen 
and  heard  their  taunts  ;  his  mind  followed  bii 
poor  cousin  into  their  odious  circle ;  he  saw  tk 
gentle  Emily  neglected  in  the  midst  of  pre- 
tended   civility,   politely  shunned ;  he  betnl 
them  talking  at  her,  as  she  had  said,  makiaf 
her  feel  herself  an  orphan, — an  exile ;  and  il 
these  thoughts,  he  wept.    The  proud  hera^  k 
to  whom  all  parties  looked, — the  pride  of  Ae 
Legion,  the  dread  of  its  foes, — buried  hii  bet 
in  his  hands,  and  wept  over  the  crnel  maafi 
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of  an  unhappy  girl.  Then^  ashamed  of  a  weak- 
ness 80  unavailing,  he  dashed  away  the  tears 
that  did  not  disgrace  him ;  and  vowing  to  pro- 
tect^ to  comfort,  and  avenge  her,  he  tried  to 
form  to  himself  some  plan  by  which  he  might 
redeem  his  pledge. 

It  was  evening ;  and  wearied  with  fruitless 
reflection,  he  left  his  miserable  apartment,  in 
the  hopes  of  calming  his  mind  by  a  solitary 
walk.  The  breeze  seemed  fresh  and  fragrant 
as  he  wandered  forth  ;  the  sea  lay  hushed  and 
calm  before  him ;  and  the  Pyrenees,  blue  in  the 
distance,  but  their  peaks  golden  in  the  setting 
sun,  looked  like  crowned  giants  guarding  ro- 
mantic Spain  from  her  daring,  sportive  neigh- 
bour. 

The  little  island  of  St.  Clare  lay  like  a  bird 
asleep  on  the  waters ;  it  was  the  burial-place 
formerly  of  ail  deemed  heretics :  now  it  looked 
so  calm,  so  fair,  so  quiet,  that  Henry  almost 
envied  its  mouldered  tenants  their  long  repose. 
They  are  at  rest  now  !  he  thought,  as  memory 
recalled  the  records  of  insults,  outrages,  fury, 
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and  mob  violence 
their  iiitermeut  j  tl 
frantic  women  who 
ing,  unresisting  de 
the  cold,  pale  fon 
fumticism,  "  Go  t 
now!"  said  he;  bi 
up  had  destroyed 
t;rave  surrounded 
must  not  dream  i 
yet  much  to  do ; 
shrieks  of  a  furioi 
base  and  cruel,  niii 
ine  to  my  foreign 
peace  ?  my  own  t 
avenged, — her  ivrt 
unperformed, — Cai 
might  moulder  ai 
CHted,  but  my  spir 
dying  worm  woul 
my  soul  would  be  f 
is  not  quenched !" 
■So  saying,  or  ra 
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Steps  towards  the  principal  walk,  which  is  si- 
tuated in  a  delightful  vale  to  the  north  of  the 
Uymm  ;  but  his  ear  catching  the  sound  of  laughs 
and  light  echoes  of  feet,  he  shrank  from  this 
rendezvous  of  the  gay  and  merry-hearted,  and 
took  a  solitary  and  somewhat  rugged  descent 
toiivards  the  shore.  Wrapped  in  thought  he 
wandered  along,  unheeding  whither,  so  that  his 
road  bore  him  far  from  the  haunts  of  man.  He 
was  startled  from  his  reverie  by  finding  him- 
self  brought,  by  turning  a  sudden  angle  of  the 
rock,  in  immediate  contact  with  some  of  the 
very  race  he  was  most  anxious  to  shun. 

A  party  of  soldiers,  some  English  some 
Chapelgorris,  were  seated  outside  a  miserable 
posada  carousing  and  disputing.  Wine  and 
aguardiente  seemed  to  have  had  their  share  in 
fomenting  the  brawls,  which  had  originated  in 
patriotic  vanity,  and  were  likely  to  termuiate 
in  bloodshed,  when  Fitzherbert  approached. 
The  English  were  in  a  much  smaller  number 
than  the  Spanish,  and  being  more  intoxicated 
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Avould  perhaps  have  fared  ill.  As  it  was,  tint 
appearance  of  his  taU,  powerful  figure  acted  is 
an  instantaneous  check  on  the  maudlin,  totter- 
ing combatants.  He  rushed  among  them,  vith 
an  energy  they  in  their  weak,  d^raded  state 
yielded  to  immediately :  he  separated  them, 
ordered  them  to  sheathe  their  swords,  and  pe^ 
ceinng  a  dogged  hesitation  in  the  manoer  of 
one  of  the  Englishmen,  he  seized  his  weapon 
and  pushed  him  aside.  The  tipsy  man  fell,  and, 
top-hea^y  as  he  was,  with  so  much  riolence 
that  he  cut  his  head  severely,  and  the  blood 
streamed  from  the  wound.  Fitzherbert,  grieved 
at  the  accident,  had  him  conveyed  into  tlie;K>- 
sadaj  and  hound  the  wound  with  his  own  hand- 
kerchief. 

The  soldier,  who  had  been  stunned  by  bk 
fall,  relieved  by  the  loss  of  blood  reoofeied 
his  senses,  and  sobered  by  the  accident  ffidi 
*' Thank  you  kindly,  sir :  I  axe  your  honov^* 
pardon  for  being  obstroperons-like;  we  vai 
just  come  off  a  fatiguing  marchj  and  I  bad 
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taken  a  drop  too  much ;  and  to  hear  them 
Spanish  dogs  running  down  John  Bull,  it  put 
me  quite  beside  myself." 

**  My  poor  fellow,'*  said  Fitzherbert  kindly, 
'^  I  trust  this  accident  will  be  a  warning  to  you. 
Tou  had  better  remain  quiet  now  ;  I  will  leave 
one  of  your  comrades  with  you,  and  tomorrow 
momiug  call  at  the  Caf^  Anglais,  and  ask  for 
Mr.  Fitzherbert." 

**  Fitzherbert ! "  repeated  the  soldier ;  "  not 
of  Cleveland  Abbey, shire?" 

**  Yes,  my  good  fellow :  did  you  ever  hear  of 
me  before  ?  ** 

"  Maybe  I  did,  maybe  I  didn't :  but  did  your 
honour  ever  hear  of  Mark  Hopwood  and  Tom 
Crump?" 

^^I  think  I  do  remember  two  labourers  of 
those  names." 

"  Well  he  and  I  be  'em,  and  I  wish  we  were 
labourers  now.  Oh,  your  honour.  Scripture 
tells  us  the  devil's  name  was  Legion,  and  sure 
and  sartain  the  Legion  's  the  devil.  I  'd  gladly 
change  my  sword  for  a  spade ;  and  if  once  I 
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get  back  to  Old  Ei 
forriii  parts  agen  n 
wood." 

'*  Nor  mine  Tot 
other. 

"Silence !"  said 
to  revile  the  service 
hear  no  more  of  thit 
IB  a  crime  in  a  soldi 

"  I  dou't  know,  i 
can  be  contented  wi 
no  pay — " 

"  Hush  !  I  have  i 
I  cannot  remedy." 

"  Why,  your  ho 
you  that  I  be  here  t 

"  Through  me ! 
friend  ? " 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  t 
your  honour  I  'm  he 

"  1  believe  you  ai 
said  Fitzherbert  aug 

"Tipsy!  I'm  as  I 
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you  'd  promise  not  to  forget  two  poor  fellows 
^y  tidings  brought  you  good  luck,  I'd  make 
^  bones  of  telling  you  all  I  knows  about  the 
matter." 

"What  matter  ?'' 

"  Why  Sir  Herbert's  last  will  and  testamin/' 
id  Mark. 

**  Yes,  his  honour's  last  will  and  testamin,*' 
peated  his  echo. 

*'  Good  God !  do  yon  know  anything  of  my 
tele's  wUl?" 
**  Yes,  a  precious  deal." 
^*  Do  you  mean  that  you  know  of  any  will 
it  that  in  which  he  left  his  whole  property  to 
iss  Matthews  ? " 

**  Lord  bless  you,  sir  ! — ^what  that  ere  gaudy 
i  Jezebel  as  was  always  a  trjring  to  come  over 
m  ?  yes,  that  I  do  :  but  one  good  turn  de- 
rves  another,  and  't  is  but  fair  that,  if  I  does 
lur  honour  a  sarvice,  you  should  promise  in 
ack  and  white  to  provide  for  me  and  Tom, 
lo  was  partner  in  all,  as  a  body  may  say." 
Fitzherbert  readily  agreed  that,  should  their 
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information  lead  to  the  recovery  of  his  inbent* 
ance,  he  would  give  them  a  thousand  poimdB; 
and  this  having  been  ^vIltten  in  forai,  signed 
and  sealed,  thev,  with  many  wearisome  repeti- 
tions and  circumlocutions  which  we  will  spaif 
the  reader^  informed  him,  that  early  on  the 

morning  of  the  19th  of  the  month  of , 

1S3 — ,  they  were  engaged  in  mowing  the  lawD 
under  the  windows  of  that  part  of  Cleveland 
Abbey  appropriated  entirely  to  Sir  Herbert's 
apartments.  They  believed  he  was  dead;  for 
Miss  Matthews,  Mr.  Shuffle,  and  young  Shnffle 
the  surgeon  had  left  the  Abbey  the  preceding 
night,  which  they  did  not  fancy  they  would 
have  done  tiU  he  had  breathed  his  last. 

They  were  discussing  the  probability  of '^  the 
old  girl's  having  feathered  her  nest  findy," 
when  one  of  the  windows  of  the  anterocmiwii 
gently  opened,  and  the  old  nurse,  Mrs.  Vteh 
ton, — ^'she,"  sud  the  soldier, ''  who  had  had 
the  rearing  of  Miss  Emily,  and  bad  numd  Sr 
Herbert  through  all  his  illneas,  beckoned  oi 
in.      Well,  your  honour,  we  oome,  all  ofV 
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in  a  tremble,  as  a  body  may  say,  at  the  thoughts 
of  going  in  our  working- clothes  into  them  there 
fine  rooms,  as  always  seemed  somehow  lone ; 
for  Sir  Herbert  was  always  a  strange,  petikelar 
kind  of  gentleman :  howsomever,  says  I,  I 
sposes  it 's  to  help  her  with  the  body  or  some- 
what, and  he  's  past  harming  us  any  way.  So 
in  we  went;  but.  Lord  bless  you,  when  we 
got  upstairs,  instead  of  seeing  Sir  Herbert  laid 
oat  tidy  and  comfortable-like,  there  he  was 
alive  and  propped-up  in  his  bed  by  pillows,  but 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  natomy  and  a 
spectre.  Howsomdever  he  spoke  quite  sinsible- 
like,  though  in  a  poor  voice.  He  said  quite 
kind-like,  *  How  do  ye  do,  Mark  ? '  " 

"And,"   added   the    other,   '  How  are  ye, 
Tom?"' 

'^  I  can't  say  I  heard  his  honour  say  that 
ere,"  replied  Mark. 

**  Never  mind,"  said  Fitzherbert  impatiently, 

it  matters  little  ,  go  on." 

Why  it  don't  matter  much,  as  a  body  may 
say,  now  he 's  dead  and  gone,'^  replied  Mark  ; 
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<<  but  truth  's  truth,   and   I  've  offered  Tom 
more  than  once  to  fight  it  out  with  him.'* 

'^  And  I  an't  the  man  to  back  out,"  aud 
Tom,  stripping  off  his  coat  and  preparing  for  a 
match. 

"  Peace !"  said  Fitzherbert  in  impatient 
Avrath ;  ^'  remember  that  my  time  is  short,  and 
your  story  you  seem  resolved  shall  be  long; 
get  to  the  end,  and  both  shall  be  rewarded." 

"  Well,"  continued  Mark,  "  I  meant  no  of- 
fence to  Tom  ;  so  sposing  his  honour  sud  that 
ere,  he  went  on  to  observe,  that  he  was  near 
his  end, — to  tiiis  I  didn't  make  no  objection,  for 
't  ^vas  as  plain  as  the  sun  at  noon-day.  So  then 
he  went  on  to  observe  that  it  was  a  Christian's 
duty  to  die  in  charity  with  all  men.  And  he 
said  as  how  his  mind  was  more  quiie-iSkef  now 
he  'd  had  a  little  sleep ;  and  then  I  understood 
him  for  to  say  to  Mrs.  Preston  that  he  wa'n't 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  will  he'd  signed; 
for  that  though  he  didn't  no  waya  doubt  Min 
Kmily  'd  be  kind  to  your  honour^yet  it  seemed 
cruel  to  leave  you  at  any  one's  mercy. 
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<^  Upon  this,  Mrs.  Preston  said  as  how  it 
would  be  well  for  your  honour  if  that  were  all ; 
but  that  she  thought,  and  had  good  reason  for 
thinking,  as  how  them  as  made  the  will  had 
done  more  for  themselves  nor  for  Miss  Emily. 
Well,  sir,  upon  this,  the  old  gentleman,  dying 
as  he  was,  got  into  a  bit  of  a  passion,  and  told 
Mrs.  Preston  to  open  a  bureau,  and  she  did  so ; 
and  Lord  bless  you,  out  came  such  a  sight  of 
papers  and  wills !  Lord,  how  often  that  petiki- 
lar  old  gentleman  must  have  changed  his  mind  ! 
Well,  he  told  her  to  make  haste,  and  pointed 
to  a  will  drawn  out  some  time  ago,  and  desired 
her  to  read  it  over  to  him." 

^^She  did  so,  and  it  was  his  honour's  last 
will  and  testament,  made  in  sound  mind,  and  it 
divided  everything  right  atween  you  and  Miss 
Emily,  and  it  left  some  legacies  to  the  old  ser- 
vants, and  a  large  one  to  Miss  Matthews ;  and 
Sir  Herbert  had  that  ere  scratched  right  out ; 
and  then  he  give  Tom  and  me  a  ten-pound 
note,  and,  with  a  hand  shaking  like  the  palsy, 
he  dated  and  signed  that  will,  and  bade  us  and 
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Mrs.  PrestOD  sign  it ;    and  just  as  Tom  hid 
wrote  his  name,  (Tom  came  last,)  he  said,  'Now 
I  can  die  in  peace !'  and  his  poor  pale  face  cainc 
over  red,  and  then  as  white  as  the  sheets ;  and 
Mrs.  Preston  cried  out  to  give  the  cordial;  but 
T  knowed  it  was  to  no  use,  he  could  n't  swal- 
low;  the   rattles   was  in  his  throat,  I  couU 
see  death  in  his  face ;  and  while  we  were  nib- 
bing his    hands  they  grew   quite  stiff:  and 
then,  as  it  was  all  over,  Tom  and  I  left  Mn. 
Preston  to  lay  him  out  tidy  and  comfortable- 
like." 
^'  And  what  became  of  the  will  ?" 
'^  Mrs.  Preston  took  charge  of  that,  and  said 
she  'd  take  good  care  of  it,  and  keep  it  a  pu^ 
found  secret,  till  she  put  it  in  the  hands  of 
them  as  ud  see  your  honour  and  Miss  Emilj 
righted." 

**  Well,  and  how  came  you  and  your  comiade 
here  ?" 

'  <'  Why,  your  honour,"  said  Mark  acrBtdaf 
his  head  and  looking  abaabed,  *'  Tom  and  I 
was  always  merry  fellowSj  and  a  thongfat  or  so 
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fond  of  the  bottle ;  and  so  says  I  to  him, '  Tom, 
^what  d'  ye  say  to  a  lark  and  a  drop  of  sommut  ? 
-we  can  afford  it  handsome  now.'  So  Tom  con- 
sulted, and  we  dressed  in  our  Sunday's  clothes, 
and  set  off  to  spind  a  day  or  two  with  a  cousin 
of  mine  as  is  settled  by  the  sea-side.  Well, 
-when  we  got  there,  he  ward't  at  home,  but 
we  went  mto  the  ^  Cock  and  Bull,'  to  drink 
a  drop  of  sommut ;  and  so,  your  honour,  having 
the  cash,  and  being  wastly  dry,  we  was  soon  half- 
seas  over,  as  a  body  may  say.  We  found  merry 
company  too,  and  a  fine  feller,  as  I  thought 
him  then,  who  talked  so  grand  about  Spain 
and  the  Legion,  and  the  wine  and  brandy  as 
cheap  as  dirt, — and  the  pretty  girls,  and  the 
pay,  and  the  fine  weather,  and  the  fruit  to  be  had 
for  gathering,  and  the  soldiers  all  treated  like 
princes, — that  Tom  and  I,  being  half-seas  over, 
as  I  said  afore,  was  complete  taken  in.  Now, 
your  honour,  this  here  fine  feller  was  Serjeant 
Nabber,  as  was  recruiting  for  the  Legion ;  he 's 
been  crule  to  us  ever  since  we  comed  here, 
and  all  he  said  has  turned  out  a  flam ;  but  wc 
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conain  Emily  will  never  perhaps  be  able  to 
substantiate  her  claim." 

**  I  'm  proud  to  sarve  your  honour,"  said 
Mark. 

"And  so  be  I,"  said  Tom. 

Accordingly  they  made  the  statement  we 
have  recorded,  in  the  presence  of  the  surgeon 
and  several  other  friends  of  Fitzherbert.  And 
now  hope,  rather  for  Emily  than  for  himself, 
was  kindled  in  Henry's  breast ;  and  though  he 
could  not  account  to  himself  for  the  non-ap- 
pearance of  Mrs.  Preston  and  the  will  after  Sir 
Herbert's  death, — and  the  whole  a£fair,  unless 
they  could  be  produced  to  substantiate  it, 
seemed  too  romantic  to  gain  credence, — ^yet  he 
immediately  wrote  to  Emily  to  take  steps  for 
the  discovery  of  Mrs.  Preston,  and  his  heart 
felt  lighter  than  it  had  done  for  months. 

It  was  some  consolation  to  him  to  recollect 
that  when  Emily,  on  her  return  to  the  Abbey, 
eagerly  inquired  for  her  old  nurse,  she  was  in- 
formed that  the  day  after  Sir  Herbert's  death  she 
had  been  summoned  away  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  attend  a  dying  daughter  at  a  great  distance. 
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She  might,  for  security's  sake,  hare  taken  the 
will  with  her ;  she  might  have  been  detained 
by  illness  herself;  at  any  rate,  her  well-re- 
membered caution  made  him  trust  that  she 
would  not  have  let  her  secret  transpire,  but 
that  she  would  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  confiding  it  to  some  lawyer  of  respectabi- 
lity. 

It  was  with  a  more  buoyant  step,  and  a  bap- 
pier  face  than  he  liad  worn  of  late,  that  Henrr 

entered  the  Cafe  Anglais  on  the .    He 

was  welcomed  with  rapture,  for  all  were  in 
high  spirits. 

^^  Good  news,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Dimsdale, 
a  handsome  and  brave  young  man  ;  "  the  Car- 
lists  are  approaching ;  we  shall  now  have  some- 
thing to  do  besides  mounting  the  ramparts  and 
watching  the  effect  of  our  fire  on  their  lines; 
last  night  they  set  fire  to  San  Francisco^  and 
there  is  every  chance  of  an  engagement  either 
tonight  or  tomorrow.  I  expect  we  shall  hare 
orders  to  relieve  the  Chapelgorris  at  die  Con- 
vent of  San  Bartolom^  j  we  shall  have  enou^ 
to    do,    for   the  Carlists  have   an  exceUent 
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position,   but  we   shall  drive  them  out  of  it 
yet/' 

**I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it,"  said  Henry 
catching  his  ardour. 

**  Rejoiced !  that  I  see  you  are ;  why  you  look 
quite  a  different  man;  war  agrees  with  you 
better  than  with  Wilson,"  pointing  to  a  senti- 
mental youth,  who,  having  fallen  desperately  in 
love  with  a  black-eyed  sefiora  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, was  penning  a  farewell  sonnet,  in 
case  of  his  death. 

**  Oh,  by-the-bye,  Fitzherbert,"  rejoined 
Dimsdale,  *^  now  that  you  seem  in  such  capital 
spirits,  I  've  a  bit  of  fun  to  propose  to  you : 
'  the  present  moment 's  all  our  own,  the  next 
we  never  saw,'  as  the  old  song  has  it.  A  short 
life  and  a  merry  one  for  me.  I  want  you  to 
come  and  help  me  to  fish  out  the  loveliest 
creature  that  ever  trod  this  romantic  soil ;  none 
of  your  sighing,  languishing  donnas, — English, 
by  her  reserve,  I  '11  wager ;  but  yet  her  beauty 
18  the  very  beau  id^al  of  a  Spanish  heroine  of 
romance ;    she  's  lurking   somewhere  in  this 
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om  observation;  I  saw — O  powers  of  love 
id  poetry !  how  describe  what  I  saw  ? — two 
males  seated  on  a  little  mound  under  some 
ses^  both  fair^  but  the  beauty  of  the  one  was 
^f  of  the  other  nymph-like.  It  was  easy  to 
rceive  the  one  was  the  mistress,  the  other 
3  attendant;  but  while  I  was  struck,  awed, 
nost  startled  by  the  beauty  of  the  one,  I 
n^  to  my  shame,  I  felt  most  inclined  to 
ike  love  to  the  other;  and  in  my  mind  I 
sided,  Fitz,  that  the  empress  should  be 
-  you,  her  attendant  for  me ;  is  not  that  mo- 
st?'' 

**  Well,"  said  the  sentimental  Wilson,  who 
d  joined  them,  **  what  next  ?*' 
•*  Why  next,'*  said  Dimsdale,  "  the  little 
ighing,  blue-eyed  maid  gathered  some  flow- 
%,  and  brought  them  to  her  mistress ;  and 
en  I  heard  a  voice,  such  as  you  might  expect 
mi  a  goddess,  but  I  could  only  distinguish 
e  word  ^  Jessy,'  which  I  found  was  the 
one  of  my  golden-haired  charmer.  Really, 
ter  all  your  pale,  dark-eyed,  stately  sefioras. 
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^*  Yes,  Camilla ;  but  what 's  the  matter  with 
you,  Fitz  ?"  said  Dimsdale,  as  he  marked  the 
pale  cheek  and  agitated  expression  of  Fitz- 
lierbert ;  ^'  are  you  ill,  my  dear  fellow  ?  do  an- 
swer me." 

Henry  caught  his  arm  and  led  him  aside : 
•*  Dimsdale,'*  he  said,  **  if  you  have  any  pity, 
come  with  me  and  point  out  the  spot  you  have 
been  speaking  of;  my  fate,  my  life  may  depend 
on  the  result/' 

**  Willingly,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Dimsdale, 
pressing  his  hand ;  ^^  indeed  I  need  no  stimulus 
to  carry  me  into  the  neighbourhood  of  my  little 
Jessy  :  we  cannot  miss  the  way ;  it  is  that  old 
tumbledown  convent  we  remarked  when  we 
rode  out  last  week,  at  the  end  of  that  lane 
where  you  were  so  much  struck  with  the  view 
of  the  sea." 

**  You  will  show  me  where  it  is,"  said  Hen* 
ry  impatiently ;  and  they  were  sallpng  forth, 
when  news  that  the  Carlists  had  appeared  was 
brought.  In  a  moment  all  was  bustle  and  eager- 
ness, marshaling,  summoning,  ordering,  form- 
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ing.     Henry's  heart  for  a  moment  sunk  within 
him ;   should  the  Carlists  carry  the  day,  ob, 
what  would  be  the  fate  of  Camilla  ?     Bat  in  a 
moment  the  fire  of  martial  ardour  and  the  tru- 
est love  lighted  his  cheek  and  flashed  in  hiseyn. 
"  They  shall  not,  they  will  not  preTsul!"he 
exclaimed :  ^^  is  not  this  arm  strong  to  defend 
Camilla?"  and  this  idea  of  protectmg  Camilh 
gave  to  the  cause  in  which  he  had  enlisted  all 
the  prestige  of  a  patriotic  struggle :  the  ruin 
she  inhabited  seemed  home  to  him;  the  war, 
hitherto  so  unimportant  in  his  eyes,  was  now  a 
war  for  all  that  made  life  dear.     Oh,  could  he 
have  seen  her,  could  he  have  spoken  to  her, 
have  calmed  the  fears  that  must  distract  Aer, 
have  told  her  to  rely  on  him !     With  thoughts 
like  these  the  young  hero  hurried  to  the  field. 
His  valour  on  that  day  seemed  to  those  arotnM! 
him  more  like  the  semi-mythic  accounts  of  tiM 
warriors  of  old,  or  the  chivalrous  exploits  oj 
the  knights  of  the  middle  ages,  than  the  calm 
methodical  onset  of  the  heroes  of  these  days 
Everything  yielded  to  his  torrent-like  valoor 
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\U  were  brave ;  there  was  not  an  English  brow 
n  that  conflict  that  did  not  well  deserve  its 
aiirel;  but  among  the  valiant  he  was  fore- 
ucMSt:  his  hand  seized  the  enemy's  standard; 
3e  planted  the  colours  of  the  Legion  on  the  bat- 

'jcry  of ;  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that 

le  influenced  the  fate  of  the  day.  The  brave 
>ne8  are  triumphing !  the  Carlists  give  way ! 
Jie  centre  of  the  principal  line  is  won !  The 
Legion  followed  up  this  advantage  under  a  still- 
ixnatinued  fire ;  by  twelve  o'clock  guns,  am- 
munition and  provisions  had  changed  masters  ; 
the  battle  is  gained,  and  amid  shouts  of  re- 
joicing and  victory  the  conquerors  returned. 
Then  there  was  feasting  and  rejoicing  and  ca- 
rousing, and  recounting  of  exploits ;  ^^  and 
thrice  they  routed  all  their  foes,  and  thrice 
they  slew  the  slain/' 

The  action,  in  which  our  hero  took  so  active 
a  part,  was  one  acknowledged  by  all  parties  to 
have  ended  in  decisive  success.  It  is  to  the 
victory  of  Ayetta  we  allude }  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  English  troops  which  arrived  so  op- 
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might  be  necessary  to  Fitzherbert's  claim.  ^^I 
suppose  we  shall  hardly  see  you  amongst  us 
again,''  he  said,  ^^  if  all  prospers  with  you ;  but 
you  must  send  us  substitutes,  and  if  they  are 
half  as  brave  as  yourself  and  those  two  poor 
fellows,  we  will  welcome  them." 

To  Henry  the  furlough  thus  given  was  in* 
valuable,  as  he  doubted  not  the  St.  Clairs  would 
wish  immediately  to  return  to  England.  Emily 
too  required  his  presence  there :  he  gratefully 
thanked  the  General,  and  proceeded  to  get  his 
wound  dressed  ;  then,  shunning  his  joyous, 
shouting  comrades,  Henry  looked  round  for 
his  friend  Dimsdale,  for  they  had  agreed  to 
seek  the  St.  Clairs'  abode  if  they  survived  the 
engagement. 

As  he  left  his  room  he  met  his  two  friends 
Mark  and  Tom,  who  came  to  beg  his  honour 
for  a  trifle  to  drink  his  health.  He  asked  them 
whether  they  had  met  with  Dimsdale,  and  they 
answered  that  they  had  seen  him  going  toward 
the  country :  ^^  And  I  warned  him,*'  said  Mark, 
'^  that  it  wasn't  safe ;  for  there 's  no  knowing 
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'when  them   there   bloody-minded  CarUsts  u 

m 

drove  off,  for  they  '11  sometimes  return  to  the 
outskirts  after  an  engagement,  when  the  Chiis- 
tinos  is  rejoicing  over  a  victory  and  too  bnsy  to 
think  about  such  varmint;  and  they'll  do  aD 
the  harm  they  can,  quite  for  spite-like,  and  cut 
off  the  noses  of  the  dead  corpses,  and  make 
Cristins  look  for  all  the  world  like  heathens; 
and  they  '11  bum  up  anything  they  can,  and  aU 
for  spite-like." 

This  account  only  increased  the  anguish  of 
Fitzherbert's  anxiety  for  Camilla :  in  a  few 
brief  words  he  stated  his  fears  and  bis  detmni- 
nation  to  hasten  to  the  ruin,  since  it  was  indeed 
more  than  probable  that  a  few  of  the  defeated 
Carlists  might  have  vented  their  rage  on  so  re- 
mote and  scantily  guarded  a  spot. 

The  soldiers  Mark  and  Tom,  seeing  that  aD 
attempts  to  dissuade  Fitzherbert  were  vain,  n- 
liantly  insisted  on  accompanying  him;  stipu- 
lating at  the  same,  in  true  English  style,  t&t 
something  to  drink,  and  remarking  that  thoe 
malignant  depredators  seldom  retained  in  bands 
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of  more  than  six^  '^  aiid  it  was  hard  indeed  if 
three  strong  English  fellows^  (meaning  no  of* 
fence  to  his  honour)  couldn't  overcome  a  dozen 
bkMxly-niinded  papists  of  forriners." 

The  moon  had  risen  before  they  set  off^  and 
the  holy  quiet  without  formed  a  beautiful  con- 
trast to  the  scenes  of  riot  and  merry-making 
8t.  Sebastian  presented  on  the  night  of  the 
— th. 

Fitzherbert,  spite  of  his  wounds  and  his  fa- 
tigue, hurried  on  with  all  the  speed  of  love, 
hope,  and  the  wildest  anxiety. 

The  description  of  the  spot,  to  which  he  had 
listened  so  impatiently  in  the  morning  from  his 
merry  firiend,  he  now  recalled  as  a  boon  con- 
ferred by  Providence  to  restore  him  to  Camilla. 
His  heart  beat  quick  and  high  as  he  came  in 
sight  of  the  ruin,  and  he  started  when  Mark 
suddenly  and  mysteriously  touched  his  arm  and 
pointed  to  a  little  hut  in  the  distance,  which, 
from  the  smoke  and  lurid  light  which  sur- 
rounded it,  was  evidently  burning. 

''They're  at  their  hinfemal  work  already," 
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said  Mark.     At  that  moment  his  foot  struck 
against  a  dark  substance  Ipng  on  the  grass ;  he 
stooped.   **  Tlie  Lord  be  with  us  !"  he  cried,  u 
he  turned  the  face  of  a  stiff  form  to  the  moon- 
light ;  it  Btreanicd  with  searching  brilliance  on 
the  bloody  mass ;  but  a  glance  at  the  uniform 
and  the  light  hair  profusely  curling,  revealed 
the  awful  truth  in  an  instant  to  Henry;  it 
was  poor  Dimsdale,  barbarously  murdered,  nay 
butchered^  by  some  lurking  Carlists,  as  with 
thoughtless  bravery  he  hastened  to  protect  the 
ruin  where  he  had  seen  the  beauty  who  bad 
charmed  his  merry,  volatile  heart.     Oaths,  not 
loud  but  deep,  burst  from  the  soldiers  as  they 
gazed  on  the  mangled  corpse  of  their  favourite 
officer. 

It  was  a  hideous  spectacle  3  there  had  evi- 
dently been  a  fierce  stni^le,  for  the  ground 
was  trodden  down  and  bloody,  and  a  knife  had 
been  drawn  through  the  hand,  nearly  severing 
the  fingers  from  the  palm :  but  the  face !  the 
face  that  very  morning  bo  radiant  with  hope 
and  good- humour, — the  bright  mirror  of  the 
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kindest^  the  merriest  of  hearts  !  The  mass  of 
blood  prevented  a  minute  inspection  of  all  the 
horrors  of  the  massacre,  but  it  was  plain  that 
the  impious  and  fiend-like  revenge  of  the  assas- 
sins bad  vented  itself  in  cutting  off  the  nose 
and  lips,  and  scooping  out  the  eyes  of  tlie  young 
officer ;  for  one  of  those  lately  bright  blue  orbs 
hung  from  the  socket  on  the  clotted  blood  of 
the  face.  The  pockets  had  been  rifled  of  watch 
and  money ;  but  several  papers,  some  sealed, 
(doubtless  in  case  of  his  death  in  the  battle,) 
lay  around :  these  Henry  collected,  vowing  in 
his  heart  to  be  a  faithful  executor  of  his  poor 
friend's  will. 

'*  We  cannot  leave  him  thus,"  he  said. 

They  looked  round :  at  a  little  distance  was 
a  trench,  which  had  been  dug  for  the  piurpose 
of  ndsing  a  sort  of  guardhouse,  but  neglected 
as  soon  as  dug ;  thither  they  bore  the  mangled 
body.  Henry  stripped  off  his  own  cloak  to  en- 
velope the  form ;  the  butchers  had  carried  off 
Dimsdale's ;  they  laid  him  in  the  trench,  hud- 
dled in  some  loose  earth,  knelt  a  few  minutes 
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with  true  British  spirit  engaging  four  of  the 
ferocious  Carlists.  A  little  further  off  stood 
the  stately  form  of  old  St*  Clair^  his  arm  round 
his  daughter ;  he  was  keeping  a  Spanish  sol- 
dier at  bay  with  his  sword,  and  ever  and  anon 
the  devoted  girl  attempted  to  interpose  her 
slight  form,  when  any  of  the  assassin's  blows 
seemed  to  threaten  her  father's  breast. 

One  monster  had  flung  his  arm  round  Jessy's 
waisty  and  it  was  from  her  that  issued  the  loud 
and  pfiercing  shrieks.  In  an  instant  Fitzherbert 
was  by  St.  Clair's  side,  just  as  another  villain 
had  joined  the  old  man's  first  assailant ;  a  mo- 
ment more  and  he  must  have  been  overpowered, 
Henry's  strong  arm  (nerved  by  all  that  can 
add  strength  to  valour, — love,  hope,  revenge,) 
wrenched  the  sword  from  the  hand  of  the  new 
comer,  and  with  a  blow  that  nearly  severed  his 
sword-arm  from  his  shoulder  laid  him  at  his 
feet,  just  as  St.  Clair's  weapon  was  sheathed  in 
the  breast  of  his  assailant* 

Camilla,  who  had  neither  flinched  nor  shriek- 
ed during  the  perils  of  the  past  combat,  no 
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sooner  saw  Henry,  than^  uttering  a  piercing 
scream,  she  sunk  lifeless  on  the  ground. 

He  raised  her  in  hio  arms,  and  bore  her  to  a 
sort  of  arbour  made  visible  by  the  fire-ligbt; 
but  there  was  no  time  for  tarrying  ;  he  sprang 
from  her,  to  fling  his  weight  into  the  scale 
against  the  assailants  of  the  guards ;  a  well- 
aimed  shot  from  Mark's  unerring  musket  had 
dispatched  Jessy's  foe,  and  released  her ;  she 
rushed  to  her  mistress's  side,  and  chafing  her 
hands  and  temples  called  on  her  to  arise,  for 
they  were  rescued  1 

It  was  not  long  before  Fitzherbert  and  St. 
Clair  overcame  the  fierce  foes  who  were  fight- 
ing with  the  guards ;  but  in  the  conflict  one  of 
these  brave  fellows  fell  shot  through  the  heart; 
his  death  was  instantaneous. 

And  now  came  a  breaihii^  space.  All  this 
had  occurred  in  the  entrance  or  court-yard  of 
the  ruin. 

The  fire  still  smouldered ;  the  building  bad 
been  ignited  by  the  savage  Carlists^  who  had 
passed  the  guards  for  that  purpose.    The  poor 
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men^  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day  and  a  too 

liberal  potation  in  honour  of  the  victory,  were 

sleeping,  fearless  of  danger.   The  Carlists  meant 

that  all  should  perish  in  the  flames,  and  were 

retreating,  intending  to  stab  the  guards  as  they 

passed  them,  when  to  their  surprise  they  found 

them  awake,  and  ready  to  engage  them,  though 

at  fearful  odds.     The  commotion  soon  roused 

St.  Clair ;  he  perceived  in  an  instant  that  the 

building  was  on   fire,  and  descended,  having 

first  aroused  his  daughter  and  Jessy.     As  they 

descended,   a  villain  attacked  St.  Clair,  while 

another,  scarce  less  desperate,  assailed  Jessy ; 

it  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  Fitzherbert 

and  his  men  arrived  and  rescued  the  party. 

*^  You  were  a  brave  fellow!'*  said  Mark, 
looking  at  the  sentinel,  '^  and  you  shall  not  stay 
here  to  be  butchered  like  poor  Captain  Dims- 
dale  !  Crump,  lend  a  helping  hand ;  you  may 
be  sure  there  are  more  of  them  infernal  Carlists 
near.  Let 's  hoist  his  body  into  the  flames ;  bet- 
ter he  should  be  burned  to  ashes  nor  mauled 
like  a  heathen." 

o5 
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It  was  then  agreed  that  the  other  Bentificl 
should  hasten  to  St.  Sebastian  to  report  vhal 
had  occurred,  and  to  desire  that  a  reinforcement 
might  be  sent  out  to  guard  a  spot  which  seemed 
so  much  an  object  of  attack. 

And  now  the  warmest  congratubtions  aud 
kindest  greetings  passed  between  St.  Clair  aod 
Fitzherbert ;  they,  who  had  not  met  since  the 
awful  morning  of  the  duel,  now  wanted  words 
to  paint  the  joy  of  their  rencontre,  and  soon 
the  delighted  lover  was  by  Camilla's  side :  she 
still  lay  without  sign  of  life^ — a  proof  bow  in- 
tense was  the  emotion  Henry's  appearance  had 
excited.    It  reminded  him  of  the  first  time  he 
liad  seen  her,  (now  so  many  years  ago,)  when 
lie  saved  that  lovely,  impassioned  being  from 
her  mother's  grave.   The  slight  giri  had  ripened 
into  the  woman,  but  the  heart  was  fresh  and 
de^'oted  as  ever ;  the  face  was  only  confirmed 
in  beauty ;  the  cheek  had  been  stained  by  many 
tears  since  that  hour,  but  it  could  still  Idndk 
with  the  warm  blush  from  the  heart. 

In  the  meantime  Jessy  was  crying  for  joy. 
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and  Mark  and  Tom  were  refreshing  themselves 
from  a  pocket-pistol^  with  which  they  never 
forgot  to  arm  themselves. 

Camilla's  eyes  had  opened  upon  Henry  kneel- 
ing beside  her ;  a  torrent  of  tears  came  to  her 
relief, — she  hid  her  face  in  his  bosom, — she 
wept  upon  his  shoulder ;  and  St.  Clair,  hearing 
the  passionate  vows  of  eternal  love  which  passed 
Henry's  lips,  concluded  he  was  free  to  offer 
himself  to  his  daughter,  and  joined  their 
hands. 

At  this  moment  the  quick  ear  of  Mark  caught 
a  sound  ;  he  climbed  a  little  height,  and  could 
see  in  the  moonlight  a  dark  mass  moving  along : 
'^  They  are  Carlists,  and  they  are  coming  this 
way!"  he  cried,  as  the  light  shone  on  their 
casques ;  ^^  they  are  many,  I  see  them  well ;  in 
five  minutes  they  mil  be  here.'' 

*'  My  daughter !"  cried  St.  Clair  with  an- 
guish, '^  oh,  must  we  die  after  all  ?" 

*'  No,  no,"  said  Camilla,  clinging  to  Henry, 
"  he  will  save  us  !*' 
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"  The  boat,  sir !"  said  Mark ;  "  has  your 
honour  forgotten  the  boat?" 

"  Ay,  the  boat,  your  honour,"  said  Tom. 

"  Come  then,"  cried  Henry,  "  quick  for  the 
boat !"  He  threw  one  arm  round  Camilla;  Jessy 
clung  shrieking  to  the  other.     With  the  speed 
of  the  hunted  deer  they  followed  Mark.  Jessy's 
shriek  has  aroused  the  attention  of  the  Carlists; 
they  are  coming  on  at  a  fearful  rate ;  they  are 
gaining  ground  ;  their  steps  are  audible.  ODe* 
with  the  speed  of  the  hare  and  the  agility  of  a 
monkey,  has  cut  across  the  road  to  intercept 
them ;   his  fierce  quick  eye  discerns  the  boat 
they  are  making  for;  he  reaches  it  before  them ; 
he  is  about  to  unmoor  it,  to  cut  off  their  re- 
treat,— ^his  hand  is  on  the  rope,  a  demon  glare 
is  in  his  eye, — a  shot  from  Mark's  unerring 
musket  pierces  his  heart, — ^he  falls  into  the  bay, 
just  as  the  party  spring  into  the  boat.    Fitzher- 
bert's  sword  severs  the  cable;  a  few  TigorouB 
strokes,  and  they  are  off.    Camilla  shuddered, 
as  her  white  robe  was  tinged  with  the  water, 
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crimson  with  the  Carlist's  bloody  and  his  float-* 
ing  body  rose  from  beneath  the  little  vesseL 

Their  pursuers  are  on  the  brink,  venting  their 
rage  in  impious  oaths.  A  bullet  speeds ! — Ca- 
milla quick  as  lightning  flung  herself  before 
Henry,  at  whose  breast  it  was  aimed ;  it  whiz- 
zed past  them,  and  he  was  saved. 

And  now  pulling  for  their  lives,  we  may  sup  - 
pose  they  did  not  sleep  upon  their  oars ;  the 
boat  was  small  and  crowded,  but  the  sea  was 
still  as  death.  They  could  not  in  such  a  boat, 
and  with  such  a  crew,  have  weathered  the 
slightest  breeze. 

*'  Alas !  what  is  to  become  of  us  ? "  said  Jessy 
crying ;  ^'  to  be  eaten  by  fishes,  I  suppose.  Oh 
dear  !  oh  dear  !  why  did  I  ever  leave  England?" 
What  was  to  become  of  them,  was  indeed  a 
question  not  very  easily  answered.  Henry, 
who  while  danger  threatened  Camilla  felt  not 
fatigue  nor  pain,  the  excitement  over,  became 
aware  of  both.  His  wound  of  the  morning  now 
occasioned  him  great  agony ;  he  was  in  a  high 
fiever,  with  a  parching  thirst,  and  in  a  crowded 
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little  boat,  from  which  there  appeared  no  cbance 
uf  his  being  removed,  at  least  for  laany  hours. 
But  his  long-lost  Camilla  was  by  his  side ;  kr 
voice  encouraged  and  soothed  him ;  she  dis- 
covered with  the  instinct  of  affection,  what  he 
would  fain  conceal,  namely  that  he  was  wound- 
ed ;  she  made  him  recline  in  the  boat,  and  pil- 
lowed his  head  on  her  lap.  With  Jessy's  aid 
she  adjusted  the  bandages  on  his  wounds  so  as 
to  give  liim  more  ease  ;  she  dipped  her  hand- 
kerchief in  the  bay,  and  bathed  his  brow  and 
his  hands  ;  while  Jessy  took  from  her  pocket 
her  salts,  held  them  to  his  nose,  and  from  the 
same  receptacle  produced  her  eau-de-cok)gnej 
(without  which,  as  she  asserted,  she  could  not 
exist,)  to  bathe  his  temples  and  moisten  his 
lips. 

In  a  little  while,  eased  by  the  care  of  luch 
kind  nurses,  he  fell  asleep;  and  Camilla  watched 
his  pale  brow  and  cheek  as  the  moonlight  Ml 
on  it,  and  she  thought  of  all  she  owed  him,  hii 
daring  valour,  her  thrice-rescued  life,  his  lovci 
his  devotion,  till  she  could  almost  have  ««« 
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shiped  him ;    she  bent  over  him  till  her  long 

black  curls  fell  on  his  face;  she  clasped  his 

hand,  she  folded  her  mantilla  round  him,  and 

tears — the  large  silent  tears  that  come  not 

from  the  bitter  fount  of  sorrow — stole  down 
her  cheeks. 

On  they  floated,  they  knew  not  whither ;  the 
gray  light  dawned  in  the  east;  Henry  still 
slept ;  Mark  and  Tom  were  weary  and  famished, 
but  they  revived  themselves  from  their  leathern 
bottle,  and  ^^  took  heart,"  as  they  said.  As  the 
mists  cleared  away  and  the  sun  rose,  Camilla 
threw  her  scarf  over  Fitzherbert's  eyes.  Mark 
and  Tom  gave  a  simultaneous  shout:  there 
was  a  vessel  not  very  far  off  with  the  English 
colours  ;  at  first  they  only  suspected  and  hoped 
it ;  ere  long  it  was  a  certainty ;  and  now,  to 
attract  her  attention,  Mark  stuck  a  red  hand- 
kerchief to  the  point  of  his  sword,  and  hoisted 
it;  in  a  little  while  the  vessel  answered  the 
signal ;  then  Tom  waved  his  black  neckcloth  in 
signal  of  distress ;  the  vessel  replied ;  she  sent 
out  her  long  boat  for  them, — it  nears, — they  are 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


"  The  sly  informer  minutes  all  onr  deeds. 
And  her  dread  diary  with  horror  fills." 

Young. 

How  varied  are  the  forms  which  Misery  as- 
sumes !  how  many  the  homes  he  makes  his 
own^  how  extended  his  dominion^  how  gene- 
ral his  empire  !  He  confines  his  power  within 
no  limits  of  age^  of  station^  of  sect^  of  circum- 
stance. The  monarch  must  make  room  for 
him  on  his  throne,  and  the  workhouse  pauper 
on  his  wretched  settle.  He  stretches  himself 
with  the  wealthy  on  their  downy  beds ;  the  in- 
accessible grandeur  with  which  the  millionaire 
surrounds  himself  is  not  inaccessible  to  him ; 
yain  the  frowns  of  surly  porters,  the  sneers  of 
flippant  valets,  the  shrugs  of  pert  abigaiis; 
they  may  awe  Poverty,  and  send  her  tearful 
and  trembling  to  die  alone  i  but  Poverty's  twin-» 
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brother,  Misery,  him  they  cannot  awe.  The  rich 
man's  most  luxurious  retreat  is  often  shared 
with  him ;  he  has  a  place  at  his  banquet,  sleeps 
with  him,  wakes  with  him,  and  fills  the  cold 
and  selfish  heart,  shut  to  the  world  beside.    He 
glides  ivith   Beauty  through    the   dance;   he 
kneels  with  her  at  the  altar,  he  is  in  her  bridal 
bower.     He  treads  the  cloister  with  the  world- 
forsaking  nun :   he  watches  by  the  pale  lamj 
of  disapi)ointed  genius,  (and  when  is  not  geniui 
disappointed  ?) — he  is  at  the  mother's  heart 
he  bows  down  the  father's  spirit.     The  lovci 
is  his  thrall,  the  trusting  friend  his  prey.    H< 
is  the  great  freeholder, — the  world  is  his  free- 
hold :  he  is  everywhere,  where  Faith — ^true  fer 
vent  faith — is  not. 

O  Misery !  thou  hadst  power  to  blight  tb 
immortal  flowers  of  Eden,  how  much  mor 
then  to  wither  the  fragile  buds  of  earthly  bliss 
Man  has  no  power  over  thee ;  yet  triumph  not 
Misery !  there  is  a  strength  for  aU  who  seel 
it  before  which  thine  ia  weakness.  Tliy  bitte 
fountains  flow  by  every  home,  but  the  day 
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spring  from  on  high  can  dry  up  thy  waters* 
Fierce^  grasping  Misery,  boast  not  a  world  in 
bonds ;  where'er  Religion  comes^  with  eyes  up- 
raised^ that  speak  of  inward  joy,  man  kneels 
to  worship  and  shakes  off  thy  yoke.  Oh,  may 
such  pious  joy  be  known  to  all,  and  misery  be 
seen  on  earth  no  more  ! 

Perhaps  of  all  misery,  that  of  the  wealthy 
seems  the  most  hopeless,  and  presents  the  most 
wretched  spectacle  to  the  reflecting  mind.  The 
misery  of  poverty  appears  short-lived  and  easy 
of  relief;  bodily  wants  we  fancy  can  be  sup- 
plied, and  the  tears  of  the  poor  be  changed  to 
smiles ;  but  what  can  be  done  for  the  wealthy 
mourner  ?  He  has  all  the  world  can  give,  he  has 
nothing  to  hope,  and  if  we  cannot  learn  to  en- 
joy when  we  cease  to  hope,  oh,  who  would 
wish  to  be  rich  ? 

But  of  all  the  miserable  beings  lodged  in 
costly  mansions,  fed  on  gold  plate,  borne  about 
in  sleep-provoking  chariots  by  unrivalled  steeds, 
none  perhaps  was  ever  more  intensely  wretch- 
ed than  Mrs.  Matthews  Shuffle  at  the  period  of 
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Henry's  return  to  England.    There  had  been 
a  certain   activity  of  mind  about  her,  wtuch, 
\vhile  she  had  an  object  in  view,  had  excited 
her  to  bodily  exertion,  and  kept  her  at  once  in 
health  and  spirits ;  when  the  grand  object  of 
her  plotting  life  was  achieved,  and  she  found 
herself  at  once  in  possession  of  a  husband,  a 
fortune,  for  a  few  weeks  the  novelty  of  her  situ- 
ation supplied  the  place  of  hope ;  she  thought 
herself  happy,    and   was    at    least    riotously 
gay. 

By  degrees  she  was  forced  to  admit  the 
psdnful  conviction  that  she  had  been  over- 
reached in  cunning;   she  found  that  she  had 
put  herself  in  the  power  of  a  knave  and  a 
brute;  she  had  married  in  such  haste,  that  she 
had  neglected  to  secure  to  herself  the  smallest 
settlement;   she  had  toiled,  and  plotted,  and 
lied,  and  cringed,  and  sold  her  eternal  soul, 
to  be  the  butt,  the  scorn,  the  jeer^  the  slave  of 
one  whom  she  feared  yet  foolishly  provoked, 
who  loathed  her  and  repelled  all  her  advances, 
and  yet  whom  she  had  the  execraUe  weakneits 
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to  love.  She  was  jealous  to  distraction  of  his 
attentions,  which,  backed  as  they  were  by 
boundless  wealth,  were  not  unwelcome  with 
the  sordid  and  grasping — a  numerous  class. 

In  her  secret  soul  she  suspected  him,  nay 
more,  she  inwardly  accused  him,  of  the  murder 
of  Sullivan;  her  superstitious  mind,  which 
never  revolted  at  falsehood,  swindling,  or  any 
of  the  less  daring  villanies,  quailed  with  super- 
natural horror  at  the  thought  of  a  murder. 

In  the  long  solitude  to  which  her  now  con- 
fir  medill-health  doomed  her,  while  her  villain- 
mate  squandered  his  ill-gotten  wealth  in  vulgar 
haunts  of  vice,  she  would  sit  in  the  stately 
apartments  of  Cleveland  Abbey,  (now  called 
Shuffle  Castle,)  till,  as  twilight  stole  on,  she 
could  fancy  she  saw  gliding  forms  menace  her 
through  the  gloom.  Now  her  terrified  imagi- 
nation conjured  up  the  wronged  spirit  of  Sir 
Herbert,  his  grave-clothes  trailing  about  him  ; 
now  she  fancied  she  saw  Sullivan  in  the  shape 
of  a  fiend,  reproaching  her  as  conscious  of  his 
murder,  yet   abetting   its    concealment:    she 
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would  gaze  till  her  eyeballs  seemed  starting 
from  her  head  at  the  horrid  images  her  own 
disturbed  fancy  and  guilty  conscience  conjored 
up;  and  once,  superstitious  terror  so  com- 
pletely overcame  her,  that  when  her  attendants 
brought  lights  into  the  room,  they  found  their 
wretched  mistress  in  a  swoon. 

From  these  ideal  horrors  she  would  awake 
to  terror  as  acute  and  better  grounded.    The 
wife  of  a  murderer  could  not  feel  secure ;  sbe 
knew  he  hated  her,  she  felt  he  wished  her 
death ;  the  wish  and  the  deed  with  him  might 
soon  be  one.     There  were  young  and  lo?ely 
faces  ready  to  smile  on  the   lord  of  Shuffle 
Castle  were  he  a  widower.    Who  would  care 
for  her,  or  mourn  for  her,  or  ioTestigate  her 
fate  ?    She  thought  upon  these  things  till  she 
literally  trembled  with  terror ;  an  unusual  sound 
at  night  threw  her  into  fits }  gourmand  as  she 
was,  she  grew  fearfiil  of  every  dish  that  could 
senre  as  a  disguise  for  poison ;  ahe  lived  prin- 
cipally on  eggB,  which  she  hated,  and  drank 
nothing  but  water,  which  she  k)aihed« 
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Her  health  and  activity  had  quite  deserted  her, 
yet  misery  did  not  thin  her  form ;  on  the  con* 
trary  it  seemed  to  delight  in  bloating  and  pu£Bing 
out  her  face  and  figure^  thereby  giving  to  her 
melancholy  a  something  ridiculous,  and  shut- 
ting out  the  chance  of  her  exciting  any  pity. 

She  had  very  little  power  in  her  own  home  ; 
and  though  her  wealth  filled  the  Castle  with 
uninvited  and  unwelcome  parasites,  none  of  the 
really  respectable  families  in  the  neighbour- 
hood would  visit  the  suspicious />art;e?it^ :  this, 
to  Shuffle,  was  a  source  of  great  annoyance, 
and  the  rage  it  caused  him  he  vented  on  his 
wretched  wife,  coarsely  hinting  that  had  he 
married  a  young  and  well-bom  beauty,  (and 
he  could  name  many  that  would  jump  at  him,) 
no  nobleman  would  be  more  courted  ;  adding, 
^^  that  he  could  even  have  ventured  to  stand  for 
the  county," 

Mademoiselle  Olympe  was  become  a  per- 
petual source  of  anguish  and  jealousy  to  her 
neglected  mistress. 

She  directed,  she  controlled,  she    lavished 
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the  money  Shuffle  grudged  his  wife,  she  in- 
stalled the  Chevalier  de  Belleterre  as  major- 
domo,  at  an  enormous  salary ;  she  filled  all 
posts  with  poor  relations  of  her  own;  her 
brother  was  cook,  her  father  **  secretiure;"  her 
sisters,  her  cousins,  her  lovers  even,  brought 
their  dirty,  dissipated,  irregular  foreign  habits 
into  this  once  truly  English  establishment. 

A  word  of  flatter}*^  from  her  could  do  rooic 
with  Shuffle  than  tears,  entreaties,  reproaches 
from  his  wife. 

**  Am  I  to  blame  that  I  've  a  pair  of  good 
eyes  in  my  head  ?'*  he  exclaimed  in  a  passion; 
^*  am  I  to  blame  for  being  a  conoisbure  ifl 
beauty,  and  knowing  what 's  what  7    Take  care, 
Mrs.  Matthews  Shuffle ;  you  'd  find  yourself  in 
the  wrong  box,  nmdam,  were  you  to  provoke 
me ;  a  box,"  he  added  with  a  malignant  wink, 
"  from  which   you  would  not  easily  escape. 
No  sulks ;   I  'm  going  to  take  Olympe  and 
Belleterre  to  Margate  for  a  week^  they  both 
sufier  so  much  from  nenwee.     Send  out  cards 
for  a  ball  and  f£te-champeter  on  our  return ; 
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and  mind  you  don't  affront  Monseer  Sylvander, 
nor  Monseer  Fran9ois,  for  Olympe  as  good  as 
told  me  you  snubbed  them ;  and  she  is  not  one 
to  put  up  with  it.    Write  the  cards  yourself^ 
for  Olympe  says  her  father  (my  secretary)  has 
enough  to  do,  sending  some  out  for  his  own 
dinner-party.     Oh,  remember  I  expect  you  to 
appear  at  the  shoir^e  he  gives  on  Olympe's 
birthday ;  it  '11  be  a  compliment  to  her,  as  she 
says.      Here,  tie  my  shoe;  confound  it,  why    ' 
the  bow  you  've  made  is  as  large  as  my  foot. 
Now  I  'm  off;  we  shall  be  at  the  Royal  Hotel ; 
if  Car9an  sends  Olympe's  bonnet,  mind  it  is 
forwarded  immediately.     Perhaps  we  mayn't 
be  back  for  a  fortnight,  if  I  find  my  new  yacht 
agrees  with  Olympe." 

'^  I  too  am  ill,"  said  Mrs.  Matthews  ShufBe ; 
^^  I  am  very  ill :  oh,  do  not  leave  me ;  take  me 
with  you,  do,  dearest  Tommaso." 

*^  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  encumber  myself  with  an  old 
woman,  and  that  woman  my  wife,  ha,  ha,  ha !" 

**  Your  bride  as  yet,  Tommaso;  surely  with- 

VOL.  III.  P 
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in   the   first  year  I  may  boast  the  name  ^ 
bride." 

"  Bride  then,  if  you  like,  but  it  is  n't  b^^ 
cause  vou  're  a  bride,  that  I  'm  to  be  bridled 
there  '11  be  the  more  ton  in  our  living  apart^  ^ 

as  Ohmpe  says ;  besides  you  can't  stand  yacht ' 

mg. 

"  Nor  can  Olympe." 

^^  Ah,  but  then  a  pretty  girl  looks  well  when 
she  's  ill ;  but  how  would  you  look  on  a  rough 
dav  ?  Hands  off !  don't  detain  me ! "  and  he  ad- 
justed  his  sable  cap,  and  twitched  a  new  acqui- 
sition in  the  shape  of  a  pair  of  dyed  mousta- 
chios ;  then  going  to  the  glass,  he  exclaimed, 
poking  his  chin  close  to  it,  ^'  Confound  it,  this 
imperial  grows  but  slowly,  after  all  the  Rus- 
sian cream  I  've  used ;"  and  examining  a  littk 
odious,  incipient  red  tuft  through  hia  jewelled 
eye-glass,  he  muttered,  **  I  must  try  bear's 
grease,  vulgar  as  it  is."  Tlien  putting  on  a 
hideous  Mackintosh  in  the  shape  of  a  gown,  and 
mu£9ing  up  his  bull's  neck  in  a  boa,  he  ligiitcd 
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a  cigar,  and  without  one  word  of  adieu  to  his 
wife,  he  went  strutting  and  smoking  out  of  the 
room. 

Mrs.  Matthews  Shuffle  rushed  towards  him 
as  he  closed  the  door,  caught  his  frightful  Mack- 
intosh, and  sobbing  said,  ^^  At  least  let  us 
part  friends;  oh.  Shuffle,  a  sad  presentiment 
hangs  upon  my  mind;  some  dire  calamity 
awaits  us  I  am  sure :  should  we  not  face  it  to- 
gether?" 

^'  Don't  pester  me  with  such  folly ;  if  it  is  so 
you've  face  enough  for  all  the  world ;i there, 
don't  cling  to  me ;  don't  disarrange  my  face ; 
I  've  just  settled  it ;  if  you  must  pester  me  with 
your  kisses,  there 's  my  hand :  I  can't  take  off 
my  glove  now ;  but  make  haste,  for  I  see  the 
carriage." 

"Wretch!"  cried  Mrs.  Matthews  Shuffle, 
fired  with  jealousy,  as  Olympe  crossed  the  yard 
leaning  on  de  Belleterre,  both  equipped  for 
travelling,  **  oh  cruel,  heartless  wretch  !  bitter 
wiU  be  your  retribution  for  your  wrongs  to 
me.     Hussy,  abominable  French  hussy!"  she 
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shrieked  as  she  rushed  to  the  window^  "  how 
dare  you  brave  me  to  my  face  ?" 

Olympe  looked  up  with  a  smile,  and  a  French 
shrug;  but  at  that  moment  Mrs.  Matthevs 
Shu£9e,  frantic  with  jealous  rage,  seized  a  tek 
of  flowers  that  stood  on  the  window-siU  and 
hurled  it  at  Olympe's  head.  The  little  French- 
woman fell,  shrieking  ^^  Je  me  meursV^  and 
de  Belleterre,  whose  nose  had  been  grazed,  at 
the  sight  of  his  blood,  cried  **  Ceti  est  fait  de 
moi!'^  and  sunk  by  her  side. 

The  enraged  Shu£9e  flew  at  his  wife,  but  he 
found  the  late  cringing,  fawning  spaniel  con- 
verted into  a  tigress ;  at  the  sight  of  the  sharp 
nails  whose  horrors  he  had  felt  before,  his  coo- 
rage  forsook  him.  He  had  rushed  upon  her; 
one  hand  grasped  his  hair,  her  other  aimed  at 
his  eyes ;  he  shook  her  off  with  the  loss  of  hii 
toupet;  flung  her  from  him  with  such  foice 
that  she  reeled  and  fell ;  then  snatched  up  hii 
wig,  pulled  his  cap  over  his  eyes,  and  crying 
out,  ^'  I  will  be  avenged^ — by  Heaven,  I  will 
be  avenged !''  he  darted  out  of  the  room. 
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He  locked  the  door  on  the  outside,  and  after 
replacing  his  toupet  he  ran  down  into  the 
court-yard;  he  found  Olympe  still  groaning 
^*  Je  me  meurs  V*  and  de  Belleterre  still  de* 
daring  he  was  dead.  Olympe's  smart  bon- 
net had  been  deluged  by  the  flower-vase,  her 
toilette  drenched,  her  forehead  cut,  and  her 
two  front  teeth  broken, — death,  indeed,  to  a 
Frenchwoman  !  De  Belleterre  came  off  with  a 
bruised  nose;  but  it  was  a  long  time  before 
he  could  be  persuaded  that  it  was  not  un  coup 
moriel. 

After  a  time  however  both  revived  a  little ; 
Olympe  to  weep  incessantly  over  her  pauvre 
chapeau,  her  jolie  robe,  and  her  belle  denture ; 
and  de  Belleterre  to  shed  real  tears  actually 
over  his  wounded  nose, — ^^  un  nez,*'  as  he  said, 
'*  qui  avait  tant  de  grace !  un  si  beau  nez  I" 
and  he  wept  again. 

ShufSe  did  all  he  could  to  soothe  and  com- 
fort. His  wretched  wife  still  lay  in  a  stupor 
where  he  had  flung  her.  His  great  object  was 
to  get  off;   he  whispered   Olympe   that  her 
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eyes,  lier  ^^  belles  yeiix,"  as  he  called  them, 
would  be  the  next  object  of  attack.    He  pro- 
mised the  best  new  teeth  Margate  could  sup- 
ply 5  he  told  de  Belleterre,  the  sea-air  would 
restore  his  nose ;  he  pleaded^  and  prevailed  at 
last ;    and  Olympe  went  weeping  to  make  a 
new  toilette,  and  de  Belleterre  to  plaster  his 
wound. 

Olympe,  her  face  shrouded  in  a  thick,  black 
blonde  veil,  seated  herself  by  Shuffle's  side,  in 
a  new  phaeton  and  four;  de  Belleterre  flung 
himself  into  a  seat  behind ;    two  grooms  b 
splendid  liveries  attended  them ;  and  Mademoi* 
selle  Justine,  an  humble  cousin  of  Olympe,  sat 
by  de  Belleterre,  mourning  over  ce  cher  nez. 

The  fleet  horses  bore  them  rapidly  off;  and 
Mrs.  Matthews  Shuffle  rose  from  the  ground 
to  see  the  pretty  equipage  drive  merrily  away, 
to  see  Shuffle  carefully  adjust  Olympe's  doak, 
and  to  discern  the  white  plumes  of  her  own  b(m- 
net  floating  in  the  breeze.  "  Wretch  !  she  has 
taken  my  best  French  hat!  thief!  wretch!" 
she  shrieked,  and  she  rushed  to  the  door;  it 
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was  locked  on  the  outside;  she  flung  herself 
against  it,  she  raved,  she  shouted  in  vain ;  it  was 
long  ere  any  of  the  household  chose  to  hear 
her;  and  when  they  did,  the  Margate  party 
were  far  out  of  her  reach,  and  she  was  left 
alone  in  her  anguish. 

She  thought  over  the  past  scene  till  she  was 
almost  frantic ;  she  remembered  Shu£9e's  glance 
as  he  spoke  of  a  box  so  strong  that  she  should 
not  esc^e  it.  She  repeated  to  herself  his  vow 
of  vengeance ;  ^^  that  box,"  she  groaned,  "  must 
be  my  coffin;  he  will  kill  me  that  he  may 
marry  Olympe."  She  beat  her  breast,  she 
flung  herself  on  the  floor,  she  raved  in  impotent 
jealousy  and  anguish,  and  then  she  fell  into  a 
sort  of  stupor. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  this  eventful  day, 
that  Henry  Fitzherbert,  accompanied  by  St. 
Clair,  and  attended  by  two  lawyers  of  eminence, 
and  famed  for  their  investigating  powers,  ar- 
rived at  the  Abbey,  or  rather  Castle.  Mark 
and  Tom  were  to  come  by  the  evening  coach ; 
and  Mrs.  Preston,  the  old  nurse,  still  a  great  in- 
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valid^  had  been  summoned^  and  was  traveling 
by  slow  stages  to  the  important  rendezvous. 

She  had  placed  the  will  in  the  hands  of  an 
attorney  when  she  was  taken  ill,  and  as,  although 
an  honest  man  in  the  main,  he  was  not  avene 
to  a  job,  and  a  journey  at  a  client's  expense, 
he  insisted  on  accompanying  her,  and  she  "xu 
happy  to  be  in  some  degree  relieved  from » 
great  responsibility. 

When  St.  Clair's  carriage  stopped  at  the 
Castle-gates,  the   miserable    Mrs.   Matthews 
Shu£9e,  having  herself  descended  into  the  cellai 
and  brought  thence  a  bottle  of  wine,  which  as 
it  had  passed  through  no  suspected  hands  she 
could  drink  with  safety,  was  stretched  on  a 
costly  couch  in  a  large  and  splendid  drawing- 
room  asleep. 

The  French  servants,  who  had  received  no 
orders  to  deny  their  mistress,  and  who  looked 
on  the  party  as  du  monde,  come  to  wait  on 
Madame,  ushered  them  at  once  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  victim. 
So  deep  was  the  slumber  into  which  her  po- 
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tation  had  thrown  her,  that  the  party  stood  for 
Bome  moments  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
while  Olympe's  father,  the  major-domo,  placed 
Heats  for  them,  and  advancing  to  his  mistress, 
aaid  in  a  loud  voice,  ^'  Du  monde^  madame/' 

She  started,  gasped,  slowly  miclosed  her 
eyes,  and  sat  for  a  moment  like  a  person  in  a 
hideous  dream. 

Meanwhile  Henry  had  time  to  obsen-e  with 
horror  the  awful  change  in  her  appearance  : 
her  cheeks  were  flushed  and  bloated,  her  eyes 
blood-shot,  her  wig  awry ;  her  form  was  grown 
unwieldy;  and  her  dress,  costly  as  were  the 
materials,  showed  none  of  the  coquettish  care 
for  which  she  was  once  remarkable ;  but  was 
huddled  on  with  the  self-regardlessness  of 
despair. 

She  started  from  the  butler,  as  though  she 
feared  the  sudden  apparition  of  a  murderer's 
knife.  As  he  withdrew  from  her  side,  Henry's 
tall  form,  as  he  stood  gazing  sternly  on  her, 
became  apparent.  The  purple  colour  gradu- 
ally forsook  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  distended  to 
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their  utmost  orbits,  her  livid  lips  parted,  her 
hands  were  clenched;  she  literally  gasped,— 
had  she  seen  a  spectre  she  could  not  have 
evinced  a  deadlier  terror. 

Henry  advanced  a  few  steps ;  the  movement 
brought  her  in  some  degree  to  herself;  & 
shriek  escaped  her ;  she  slid  from  the  sofa  and 
fell  on  her  knees,  exclaiming,  "  Spare  my  fife, 
spare  his  life,  Henry  Fitzherbert !  show  mercy, 
and  I  will  confess  all/' 

They  raised  her,  told  her  to  be  calm,  to  be 
sincere,  and  that  they  would  be  lenient.   Henry 
trusted  the  work  of  cross-examination  to  bis 
counsel.    They  of  course  appeared  aware  of 
the  conspiracy  with  regard   to   the    irill   in 
which   she  had  been  concerned :    they  drew 
from  her  an  ample  confession  of  ShuflSe's  pre- 
sent abode,  and  in  fact  all  that  could  confirm 
what  they  wished  to  establish.    She  had  suf- 
fered so  much  both  in  mind  and  body  since  her 
miserable  sijour  at  the  Abbey^  (Shuffle  Castle 
no  more,)  that  now  it  came  to  the  point,  im- 
pruionment,  transportation,  anything  abort  of 
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death,  seemed  to  her  a  relief:  at  least  her  per- 
sonal security  would  be  increased ;  she  would 
not  dread  poison  in  every  dish,  nor  a  dagger  in 
every  hand;  and  above  all.  Shuffle  would  be 
torn  from  Olympe. 

The  wealth,  the  grandeur,  she  had  devoted 
her  life  to  acquire,  had  proved  to  her  but  in- 
struments of  torture.  She  gave  all  the  inform- 
ation requisite  for  the  procuring  a  warrant  to 
arrest  Shuffle,  and  her  only  care  seemed  to  be 
to  implicate  him  in  no  degree  more  than  her- 
self, in  order  that  the  punishment  of  the  one 
should  be  shared  with  the  other. 

In  the  morning  Mrs.  Preston  and  Mr.  Miles 
her  lawyer  arrived,  the  long-lost  will  was  pro- 
duced, and  identified  by  Mark  and  Tom.  On 
the  evening  of  the  next  day  Shuffle  was  arrested 
while  parading  his  gaudy  form  on  the  Margate 
pier,  Olympe  hanging  on  his  arm.  Conscious 
guilt  quivered  in  his  lip  and  blanched  his 
cheek.  Olympe  and  de  Belleterre  clung  shriek- 
ing to   him,   and   were   forced  away  crying, 
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^^  Mon  Dieu !  nous  n^avons  encore  pour  avm 
dire  rien  amuss^.** 

When  Shuffle  heard  of  the  ample  confession 
of  his  wife^  he  muttered^  *^  Confound  the  old 
fool^  I  am  undone  !"    Terror  was  at  his  heart 
lest  she  should  have  revealed  aught  coDcemiDg 
Sullivan:   it  was  a  gpreat  relief  to  his  m\sA 
when  he  found  that  on  that  important  point  &be 
had  been  silent.  But  when  his  fears  were  at  rest 
on  that  head,  the  idea  of  losing  wealth,  luxury^ 
importance ;  of  becoming  the  inmate  of  a  pri- 
son or  of  a  convict  ship ;  of  resigning  all  the 
blessings  of  opulence,  of  living  to  labour,  to 
feed  on  the  coarsest  of  fare, — as   all  these 
things  crowded  on  his  sensual  mind,  he  cursed 
the  hour  of  his  birth ;  he  cursed  his  wretched 
wife,  himself,  and  all  mankind. 

Sir  Herbert*s  will  was  proved,  Henry's 
claim  substantiated;  the  wretched  ShufBes 
were  tried,  found  guilty  of  forgery,  condemned 
and  sentenced  to  transportation. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  give  an  outline 
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of  their  after-fate.  Close-packed^  and  treated 
like  so  much  cattle^  having  undergone  every 
privation,  been  herded  with  the  lowest,  the 
basest,  the  most  profligate,  the  wretched  con- 
victs arrived  at  Sidney. 

Here  Mrs.  Matthews  ShuflSe,  having  drunk 
of  the  bitter  waters  of  experience,  and  being 
at  length  convinced  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,  conducted  herself  so  well  in  the  capa- 
city of  servant  in  the  family  to  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  that  place,  she  was 
allotted,  that  her  mistress  raised  her  ^  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  table',  and  reinstated  her  in 
her  former  post  of  preceptress.  There  she 
flaunts  in  second-hand  finery,  and  is  much 
esteemed  in  the  family  for  her  style  and  her 
genius. 

Shuffle  himself  was  consigned  to  a  harsh 
task-master ;  constant  labour  and  the  lash  were 
his  portion  :  a  plotter  stiU,  he  contrived  to  rob 
his  master  and  to  escape ;  he  was  taken,  and 
with  the  summary  justice  practised  in  the  co- 
lony, was  banged  forthwith. 
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On  the  scaffold  he  acknowledged  the  murder 
of  Sullivan  ;  and  with  protracted  struggles  ex- 
pired among  the  revilings  and  hootiDgs  even 
of  a  Sidney  mob. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

"  Aaspicious  Hope !  in  thy  Bweet  garden  grow ' 
Wreaths  for  each  toil,  a  balm  for  every  woe." 

Campbell. 

Emily  was  still  dragging  on  her  miserable  ex- 
istence at  the  Bartleys  when  Henry's  letter 
from  St.  Sebastian^  after  the  confession  of  Mark 
and  Tom^  arrived.  Bowed  as  she  had  been  by 
the  bitterest  of  disappointments^  she  did  not 
open  her  heart  to  the  flood  of  hope  which  in 
former  days  would  have  rushed  into  it  at  the 
receipt  of  such  tidings.  Alas  !  she  had  learnt 
to  fear,  to  doubt,  to  reckon  on  sorrow  rather 
than  on  joy  as  her  probable  portion.  Still,  chast- 
ened as  was  that  heart,  hope  stole  in^  almost 
unknown  to  herself ;  a  little  fountain  from  its 
blessed  waters  sprang  up  in  her  breast,  fresh- 
ening and  reviving  every  thought  and  feeling. 
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Through  her  former  maid,  Susan,  to  who  ^^ 
she  wrote,  she  discovered  Mrs.  Preston's  retre^"^' 
and  prepared  her  to  communicate  with  Henr*^ 
on  his  arrival. 

That  arrival  had  not  taken  place  at  the  epocl^^ 
we  are  recording.     She  understood  from  Mrs  ^ 
Preston  that    the   will   existed,   but  without 
Henry  and  the  witnesses  she  scarcely  hoped  to 
prove  it ;  and  what  just  expectation  could  she 
form  of  their  arrival  ? 

She  prayed ;  oh,  what  a  blessing  to  her  was 
prayer  !  Is  it  not  such  to  all  mourners  ?  She 
was  alone  in  her  new  hopes  as  in  her  late  deep 
sorrow  ;  there  was  no  sympathy  for  the  orphan 
in  the  self-satisfied,  inflated,  home-proud  beings 
who  surrounded  her. 

*'  So  much  like  a  romance!''  Mrs.  Hartley 
sneeringly  observed,  when,  in  order  to  obtain 
time  to  write  necessary  letters,  she  unfolded  a 
portion  of  her  views ;  ''  so  very  much  like  a 
romance,  and  so  very  unlikely  to  be  realized, 
that  Miss  Harland  must  excuse  her  if  she 
hegged  that  she  would  not  n^lect  good^  qniet, 
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sober  realities  for  such  visions;  in  fact,  she 
should  be  obliged  to  her,  if,  while  planning 
her  castles  in  the  air,  she  did  not  quite  neglect 
(what  she  believed  she  would  find  far  more  pro- 
fitable,) the  dear,  homely  school-room." 

'^  Chateaux  en  Espagiie,  dear  mamma,''  said 
Miss  Bartley  bitterly :  ^^  I  fancy  Miss  Uarland's 
castle  and  knight  and  all  are  in  Spain." 

'^  Well,  be  it  so,  my  love,'*  said  the  mamma ; 
'^  Chateaux  en  Espagne ;  very  good,  indeed ! 
but  pray,  who  is  the  doughty  knight  ?*' 

Nay,  mamma,"  replied  the  taunting  horror, 

did  you  not  mark  our  heroine's  blushes  at  the 
name  of  a  certain  cousin  ? — preux  chevalier  ! 
no  doubt,  though  somewhat  paltry  the  cause 
he  is  engaged  in, — an  Oxford  man !  a  tory  ! 
fighting  for  the  radical  queen  of  Spain  1" 

^^  I  am  sorry.  Miss  Bartley,"  said  Emily 
proudly,  ^^  that  even  misfortune  is  not  sacred 
in  your  eyes :  my  cousin,  brave,  generous,  and 
noble,  but  reared  to  no  profession,  inured  to 
no  hardships,  born  to  wealth,  and  bred  to  enjoy 
it,  found  himself  by  one  stroke  of  fortune  to- 
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tally  destitute ;  he  could  not  labour^  and  be 
would  not  beg ;  courage  and  endurance  vere 
his, — the  Spanish  cause  was  the  only  one  open 
to  him, — ^it  was  not  what  he  would  have  cho- 
sen,  but  he*  had  no  choice ;  the  cause  he  has 
engaged  in,  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  zeal} 
— a  zeal  only  surpassed  by  yours,  Miss  Bartleyi 
in  the  cause  of  inhuman  persecution  and  un- 
feminine  hardships." 

Her  colour  rose,  and  the  water  sparkled  in 
her  eyes ;  and  unable  to  suppress  her  bursting 
tears,  she  hastily  left  the  room ;  as  she  did  so, 
she  could  hear  the  loud  mocking,  but  evidently 
assumed  laughter  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Bartley: 
but  she  had  a  spirit  not  the  less  energetic 
because  seldom  roused ;  and  as  she  paced  her 
small  apartment,  endeavouring  to  still  her  beat- 
ing heart  and  dry  her  quickly-flowing  tears,  a 
feeling  of  scorn  for  her  persecutors  came  to  her 
aid,  and  before  the  dinner-bell  rang  she  was 
able  to  meet  them  with  indifference. 

One  source  of  comfort  Miss  Bartley's  inhu- 
manity had  opened  to  her ;  it  had  coniiiaGed  her 
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of  the  total  change  in  the  nature  of  her  feelings 
towards  Henry.  She  had  defended  him  against 
the  insinuations  of  calumny,  hut  it  was  as  a 
sister  defends  a  beloved  brother.  The  shaft  so 
harshly  aimed  at  her  own  affection  for  him, 
brought  with  it  none  of  the  sickening  deadly 
venom  such  insinuations  would  once  have  in- 
fused into  her  disappointed  heart;  she  loved 
him  still,  but  it  was  with  a  reasonable,  constant, 
sisterly  love  ;  something  more  than  friendship, 
but  yet  divested  of  all  alloy  of  passion.  She 
could  even  see  his  faults;  she  could  per- 
ceive that  nothing  but  misery  could  have  at- 
tended the  union  of  two  characters  so  unsuited 
to  each  other;  he,  vacillating,  daring,  impe- 
tuous^ and  thoughtless;  and  she^  so  trusting,  so 
devoted,  so  gentle,  and  so  yielding,  that  her 
very  virtues  would  have  tended  to  strengthen 
his  failings. 

It  was  with  a  satisfaction  known  only  to 
those  whose  hearts  have  been  blighted  by  dis- 
appointed passion,  that  she  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  she  had  ceased  to  love, — to  love  in 
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the    tx>rturing,  wearing,    all-engrossing  sense 
the  young  heart  attaches  to  the  word.   She 
had  not  ceased  to  pray  for,  to  care  for,  to  valch 
for  Henry, — to  glory  in  his  glory  and  to  weep 
for  his  sorrows, — but  she  had  ceased  to  pny 
with  idolatrous  worship  ;   her   thoughts  with 
the  creature,  not  the  Creator.     She  had  ceased 
to  care  for  naught  else  in  this  wide  world,  to 
glory  with  a  frantic  rupture  in  his  success,  and 
to  weep  over  his  sorrows  with  an  intensity  of 
anguish  which  left  her  not  one  tear  for  herself, 
or  for  aught  on  earth  beside. 

She  could  look  forward  with  calmness,  nay, 
with  satisfaction,  to  his  union  with  another, 
even  with  Camilla  St.  Clair.  She  had  ceased 
to  adore,  to  worship ;  she  had  ceased  to  be  in 
love  with  him.  The  oil  of  Hope,  without  which 
the  lamp  of  Love  cannot  bum,  had  failed,  and 
the  lamp  was  extinct. 

But  from  the  ashes  of  that  enchanting  phoe- 
nix, first  adoring  love,  sprang  friendship,  not 
less  heavenly  in  its  nature,  and  how  much  more 
enduring ! 
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Mrs.  and  Miss  Bartley,  who  had  been  a  little 
awed,  as  the  narrow-minded  and  mean-spirited 
always  are  when  they  have  roused  the  slum- 
bering energies  of  nobler  natures,  (much  like 
the  cur's  terror  when  the  patient  mastiff  is 
provoked  at  last,)  looked  down,  as  Emily  took 
her  seat  at  table ;  they  tried  to  bravado  it  out, 
but  they  could  not,  and  therefore  they  slunk 
into  a  sort  of  mocking  civility. 

It  was  while  Emily  sat  at  their  niggardly  re- 
past that  a  letter  was  brought  to  her.  It  was 
a  foreign  letter,  and  the  direction  proved  that 
it  had  been  long  in  finding  her;  it  was  ad- 
dressed first  to  Cleveland  Abbey,  next  to  Lady 
Wilson's,  from  thence  back  to  the  Abbey,  then 
in  Susan's  round  hand  to  Hamilton  House,  next 
to  Mr.  Wilmot's,  and  from  Mr.  Wilmot's  to 
her  present  abode. 

The  superscription  was  so  bescribbled  that 
even  Miss  Bartley's  sidelong  glance  could  de- 
cipher nothing,  and  Emily  was  not  able  to 
recognise  the  hand. 
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When  she  reached  her  room,  she  opened  the 
letter  with  some  trepidation,  glanced  at  the 
signature,  and  read   the  well-known  name  of 
£dgar  Aubrey.     Tears  from  many  sources  filled 
her  eyes  at  the  sight  of  that  well-known  name; 
the  memory  of  childhood,  of  happiness,  of  early 
youth,  of  blighted  affections,  of  the  bright  dawn 
of  the  brightest,  the  most  heavenly  of  hopes; 
of  kindness,  which,  contrasted  with  the  harsh 
world  she  had  since  learnt  to  know,  seemed 
almost  angelic,  of  unvarying,  of  all-enduring 
affection,  of  every  Christian,  every  manly  feel- 
ing, every  virtue,  every  estimable  attabment, 
crowded  on  her  mind ;   oh,  how  little  she  had 
known  how  to  value  such  a  friend  !  how  unlike 
all  the  world  beside ! 

The  tears  that  dimmed  her  eyes  were  gentle, 
happy  tears,  and  they  flowed  afresh  as  she  read 
the  welcome  letter :  it  was  dated  Nice,  where 
Mr.  Aubrey,  after  watching  by  the  death-bed 
of  his  unde,  had  himself  fallen  ill  from  over- 
exertion of  mind  and  body :  the  first  day  he 
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was  able  to  sit  up,  he  began  his  letter  to  Emily, 
but  some  time  intervened  before  he  could  con- 
clude it. 

In  the  interim  letters  and  newspapers  from 
England  had  informed  him  of  the  important 
events,  (important  to  him  because  deeply  so  to 
Emily,)  which  had  occurred  within  a  few  months. 
They  are  known  to  the  reader,  and  therefore 
we  will  spare  him  Mr.  Aubrey's  repetition  of, 
and  comments  on  them,  and  glide  at  once  to 
their  influence  on  his  feelings  as  revealed  by  his 
letter. 

**  Forgive  me,  Emily,"  he  said  in  conclu- 
sion, "  if  to  your  gentle  spirit  it  should  seem 
that  I  have  spoken  bitterly  of  your  wrongs,  and 
harshly  of  your  enemies  :  in  truth  the  feelings 
they  excite  in  my  heart  are  new  to  me;  I 
thought  I  had  taught  myself  to  bear  and  to 
meet  sorrow  and  disappointment  in  every  shape : 
alas  !  how  vain  is  all  our  boasted  confidence  in 
ourselves !  They  can  bow  me  to  the  earth 
when  they  attack  me  through  Emily ;  and  do 
I  not  blush  to  own  this  weakness  ?    Is  it  not 
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mine  to  bear  her  up, — to  strengthen  herr  It  is, 
it  shall  be ;  but  when  I  look  back,  when  1  see 
how  many  clouds   have  gathered,  how  many 
storms  have  burst  on  that  dear  head,  for  the 
presen'ation  of  which  I  have  so  constantly,  so 
fervently  prayed, — \\hen  I  think  of  the  early 
disappointment  (forgive  me,  Emily,  you  know 
I  read  your  everj-  feeling,)  of  that  trusting  heart 
I   so  fondly  tried   to   nen*e  betimes, — when  I 
think  of  that  delicate  and  drooping  frame,  for 
the  health  of  which  I  have   so  watched  and 
trembled,  bereft  of  friendly  care,  exposed  to 
inconvenience,  oh.  Heavenly  Father  ! — perhaps 
to  want! — Emily,  perhaps,   at   the  mercy  of 
strangers!  Emily,  it  may  be,  dependent,  alone!— 
such  thoughts  as  these,  they  madden,  they  un- 
nerve me.     I  rose  from  my  bed  of  sufferiDg  to 
hasten  to  you;  rash  and  desperate,  my  punish- 
ment for  my  want  of  trust  in  Providence  was 
prompt, — at  the  threshold   of  my  own  dooi 
I  sank  from  debility,  and  I  have  paid  for  mi 
imprudent  zeal  by  confinement,  when  liberty  tc 
fly  to  you  were  more  than  life. 
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^^  And  when  I  do  come,  where  shall  I  find 
you  ?  Oh,  shall  I  find  you  yet  ?  and  will  you 
welcome  me  ?   will  the  harsh  cold  world  have 
taught  you  the  value  of  a  friend  ?    My  dear,  dear 
Emily,  I  shall  not  wound  your  feelings  by  allu- 
ding to  the  past :  yours  is  not  the  sickly  sensi- 
bility of  a  romantic  girl,  whose  love  is  half 
vanity,  and  who  shrinks  with  selfish  anxiety 
from  the  slightest  wound  to  that  vanity, — ^no, 
yours  was  the  self-devotion  of  a  noble,  feeling 
heart ;  you  loved — that  love,  too  pure,  too  costly 
a  gem  to  be  appreciated  by  one  without  expe- 
rience to  enable  him  to  compare  you  with  others, 
without  reflection  to  dwell  on  the  purity,  the 
perfection  of  your  character  ;  that  love,  I  mean 
no  slight  to  its  object,  (he  was  very  young,  and 
had  the  faults  incident  to  extreme  youth,)  and 
therefore  that  love  was  thrown  away !     My 
anxious  spirit  prophesied  its  doom:  the  first 
sigh  you  breathed  was  a  knell  to  my  heart,—- oh, 
Emily !  the  knell  not  only  of  your  peace,  but  of 
my  hopes.     It  is  written, — I  will  confirm  it ; 
I  had  loved, — loved  you,  Emily, — with  an  inten- 
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sity  I  almost  feared  to  acknowledge  to  mjidf; 
so  like   idolatry,  I   almost  deemed  it  guik. 
This  love,  a  gentle  feeling  at  first,  erery  dr- 
cumstance  tended  to  increase  long  before  your 
cousin  came  to  the  Abbey :  yoor  uncle,  too 
sensible  not  to  see  that  Misa  Matthews  had 
many  dangerous  faults  in  her  system  of  edna- 
tion,  but  too  self-engrossed  to  take  the  trouUft 
to  dismiss  her  and  seek  another  preceptress, 
urged  me  to  cultivate  the  noUe  mind  and  feel- 
ing heart  that  else  might  have  been  perverted. 
Dangerous,  but  too  delightful  task  !     I  awoke 
not  to  my  own  madness  till  your  cousin  came. 
My  sufferings  then  I  will  spare  you  ;  memory 
will  convince  you  of  their  intensity:   but  I 
sought  strength  where  alone  it  can  be  found, 
and  it  was  granted  me.    I  lived  to  see  Emily 
return  heart-stricken  to  her  home  ;  I  lived,  oh, 
happiness !  to  soothe,  to  comfort  her !  to  tell 
her  of  Heaven,  and  to  fit  her  for  it  1 

''By  this  time,  EmiIy,I  had  nibdned  my  own 
feelings;  I  thought  I  had  cmihed  them;  but,  oh, 
they  slept— they  were  not  dead !     I  hoped  that 
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time  would  pour  his  never-failing  balm  into  your 
heart;  I  deemed  that  your  cousin^  sickened 
\dth  the  world,  would  fly  for  refuge  to  that  pure 
shrine ;  or,  if  not,  that  an  evening  of  calm  vir* 
tue  and  practical  piety  might  succeed  the  stormy 
dawn  of  passion  in  your  heart.  Since  that  time 
I  have  learnt  that  your  cousin  was  devoted  to 
another, — lovely,  high-minded,  virtuous  al- 
most as  yourself;  the  discovery  exonerated  him 
from  the  charge  of  heartlessness.  I  saw  it  had 
wrought  on  your  feelings,  I  saw  that  hope  was 
dead,  and  I  deemed  that  love  would  not  long 
survive.  And  did  I  anticipate  this  calmly? 
Eiaily,  let  your  own  heart  answer.  Since  that 
time,  bound  by  duty  to  the  foreign  bed-side  of 
a  kind  relative,  I  had'^  had  no  tidings  of  you,  I 
had  lived  on  faith  in  Heaven  for  your  protection : 
— judge  then  of  my  anguish  when  I  heard  of  the 
events  of  the  last  three  months. 

'^  But  the  faintest  dawn  of  hope  will  rouse  love 
from  the  deepest  slumber  into  which  he  ever 
sank ;  and,  passing  over  all  my  intermediate 
fears,  tortures,  and  wearing  anxieties,  I,  who 
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had  sat  down  endeavouring  to  carve  out  a  life 
of  endurance,  and  to  make  the  happiness  d 
others  supply  the  place  of  my  own ;— I,  oh, 
Emily  ! — I  venture  again  to  dream  of  love  and 
you. 

"  You  are  unprotected^you  are  young,  you  are 
dangerously  beautiful:  my  mind,  exiger  for  your 
peace,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  its  own,  ha8  pon- 
dered on  every  mode  of  life  possible  for  you, 
and  finds  none,  unless,  oh^  Emily  !  unless  you 
will  consent  to  share  a  home  of  mine  !    BelieTf 
me,  that  did  the  world  admit  of  such  arrange- 
ments^ I  would  be  a  brother,  a  father  to  you,  if 
your  own  heart  did  not  select  me  as  its  partner; 
but  there  is  but  one  character  in  which  society 
permits  a  beautiful  girl  to  daim  the  protection 
of  a  young  man  (even  though  a  clergyman),  and 
that  is,  oh  blessed  title  I   as  his  wife.    And, 
Emily,  is  not  the  friend  of  your  youth,  the 
constant  and  ever-welcome  companion,  the  de- 
voted guardian  of  your  best  hopes,  is  he  not  to 
be  preferred  to  a  harsh  world  ?  is  not  a  home 
with  him  preferable  to  a  precarious  abode  with 
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the  unfeeling  and  the  worldly  ?  Would  it  not 
be  sweet  to  tread  the  path  of  virtue  with  your 
trusted^  your  early  guide;  to  rest  that  care- 
bowed,  throbbing  brow  upon  a  breast,  whose 
truth,  whose  fervour,  and  whose  love  you 
never,  never  can  doubt  ? 

'^  Let  your  own  heart  answer,  Emily,  and  be 
that  answer  what  it  may  I  vnll  abide  by  it.  If 
you  cannot  love  me  I  cannot  cease  to  serve  you. 
But  do  not  mistake  your  own  feelings.  I  do  not 
ask,  I  do  not  expect,  the  wild  ungovernable  pas- 
sion the  heart  knows  but  once ;  I  ask  forEmily's 
affection  and  trust,  and  permission  to  devote  my 
life  to  her  eternal  happiness  and  worldly  com- 
fort. 

^^  Fortune  has  been  lavish  to  me  of  late ;  my 
dear  uncle's  lai^e  possessions  are  mine;  but 
fortune  has  no  charm,  except  it  may  enable  me 
to  shower  its  blessings  on  you.  ' 

"  I  shall  be  in  England  shortly.  My  phy« 
sicians  give  me  hope  that  in  a  few  days  I  may 
set  out  on  my  journey.    Will  you  welcome  me 
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ence  in  aDy  other  heart ;  true  love  has  not  one 
grain  of  vanity,  one  iota  of  coquetry  in  its  beau- 
tiful but  dangerous  nature ! 

Emily,  unselfish  as  she  was,  had  never  thought 
about  Aubrey's  love ;  but  memory  now  retraced 
it  in  a  thousand  unheeded  instances.  How 
could  she  have  been  blind  to  such  devotion? 
how  could  she  have  slighted  such  truth  as  his  ? 

But  as  she  thought  upon  his  generous  offer, 
and  her  heart  answered  for  her  that  she  would 
be  his,  the  recollection  that  he  was  rich,  and 
that  she  was  destitute,  threw  its  bitter  alloy  into 
the  cup  of  bliss. 

^^  What,  heed  not  all  his  cares,  his  tender- 
ness, his  virtues,  when  I  was  the  reputed  heir- 
ess of  immense  wealth,  and  eagerly  accept  him 
now  that  Fortune  with  unwonted  justice  has 
showered  her  gifts  on  him  ?  No,  it  cannot  be. 
Should  I  recover  what  I  once  deemed  miue,  I 
could,  I  would  prove  that  I  am  not  ungrateful, 
not  heartless;  but  now— oh,  even  he  might 
doubt;    the  world  would  certainly  not  even 
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doubt,  but  decide  at  once^ — that  I  am  infiu- 
eiiced  by  interest :  it  were  unjust  to  him!" 

How  much  more  unjust  such  views,  such 
doubts !  and  yet  who  can  blame  them  in  one 
placed  like  Emily  ?  She  decided  that  she  would 
make  her  promise  conditional ;  he  should  read 
her  heart ;  she  would  tell  him  all  she  thoughl 
and  felt ;  and  above  all,  a  life  of  constant  de 
votion  to  him  should  reward  his  unworldly  at 
tachment  for  her. 
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"  Yet  apite  of  aU  th*t  Nature  did 
To  malie  W  nnconth  fonn  forbid. 
This  creature  dared  to  love." 

Pabnbll. 

It  was  evening,  when  Eaiily,  after  a  long  series 
of  afternoon  drudgeries  in  the  school-room^ 
joined  the  ungenial  party  assembled  to  tea. 
Mr.  Bartley  was  not  there,  and  aa  he  was  the 
very  spirit  of  punctuality,  great  astonishment 
was  expressed;  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Bartley 
looked  at  their  gold  watches  and  wondered ; 
and  Mrs.  Bartley  regretted  the  dreadful  loss  of 
time, — there  would  have  been  such  a  nice  little 
half  hour  for  Emma's  practice. 

"The  great  art  of  life.  Miss  Harland,"  she 
said,  "  is  oeconomy  of  the  minutes.  How  very 
unfortunate  1  AU  this  time  lost !  actually  thrown 
away ! " 
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In  tbe  midst  of  these  innuendos  and  lamen- 
tations^ Mr.  Bartley  and  his  little  boy  returned. 
Mr.  Hartley's  face  was  full  of  mystery  and  im- 
portance; and  rubbing  his  hands  as  he  came  in, 
he  said^ 

*^  Do  not  make  tea  just  yet,  Nancy." 

"  Not  yet,  Papa  ?  I  'm  sure  it 's  provokingly 
late." 

"  I  expect  some  one  to  tea,  my  love.'' 

"  How  tiresome.  Papa ! " 

^^  Tiresome !  (with  a  knowing  look,)  I  am 
not  sure  you  will  say  so,  my  dear^  when  yoo 
know  who  it  is." 

"  Why,  who  is  it  ? "  (sharply.) 

'^  Wait  a  few  minutes,  and  ycra  will  know." 

^^  Dear  me.  Papa,  do  say  who  it  is.  I^  not 
fit  to  be  seen."  (looking  at  her  dress.) 

'*  I  am  sorry  for  it,  since  I  am  obliged  to  see 
you." 

^' Is  it  Miss  A ?  or  that  old  tonncDt  Mrs. 

R ?  orMr.  B ?  or " 

^^  No  one  we  have  seen  for  a  lo^g  time.  Some 
one  I  met  at  the  Blue  Boar^  aligbtiqg  from  the 
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coach^  and  who  sets  off  at  six  to-morrow 

morning.    I  prevailed  on  him  to  spend  his  even- 
ing here,  instead  of  at  the  inn/' 

"OnAtm!" 

'^  My  dear,''  said  Mrs.  Bartley,  '^  if  it  is  any 
one  of  any  consequence,  pray  say  so,  that  I  may 
have  the  things  removed  into  the  best  drawing- 
room,  and  get  out  the  silver  urn  and  French 
china." 

"  Well  then,  it  is  some  one  of  great  conse- 
quence," said  the  father,  looking  slily  at  his 
daughter. 

By  this  time  the  little  boy  had  stolen  round 
to  his  sister,  and  was  bargaining  with  her  to 
tell  her  who  it  was  for  sixpence. 

Having  beaten  him  down  to  threepence,  (for 
though  very  curious  she  was  parsimonious  too) 
he  put  his  lips  close  to  her  ear  and  whispered 
something. 

She  uttered  a  discordant  shriek  and  rushed 
out  of  the  rbom. 

At  the  hideous  sound,  Emily,  who  had  been 
seated  wrapt  in  thought  at  the  further  end  of 
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the  room^  her  head  bent  over  her  embroidery, 
looked  up^  and  gently  inquired  the  cause  of 
alarm. 

'^  Miss  Harland/'  said  Mrs.  Bartley,  without 
noticing  the  question^  ^^  we  shall  not  have  tea 
for  an  hour  at  least ;  I  beg  you  will  take  Emma 
to  her  music  ;  but  pray  wrap  her  shawl  rouud 
her;  she  is  much  too  delicate  to  sit  in  that 
damp  music-room  unless  she  is  well  wrapped 
up/' 

Poor  Emily !  was  she  not  more  delicate 
stiU  ? 

Emma^  enraged  at  the  idea  of  being  conTeyed 
from  the  warm  parlour^  the  prospect  of  devour- 
ing toast  and  tea-cakes^  and  a  romp  with  her 
sister's  cur  '  Snarl ',  to  the  cold  music-room 
and  Cramer's  exercises,  set  up  a  loud  howl,  and 
declared  she  would  not  go. 

''I  am  afraid  she  is  not  well,'*  said  Mn« 
Hartley. 

*'  I  am  well,  and  I  won't  go ! "  ■creamed  the 
little  fiiry. 

Do  go,  my  love,"  said  the  Ifamma;  *^go. 
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sweet !  and  when  you  come  back  you  shall  have 
a  pot  of  marmalade,  all  to  yourself." 

"  To  eat  it  all  to-night  ?*'  said  the  greedy  lit- 
tle creature. 

"To  do  what  you  like  with  it,  my  love." 

"  Well,  come  along.  Miss  Harland;  oh,  how 
rii  stuff  when  I  come  back  !  I'll  eat  it  all !" 

And  now  there  was  bustle  and  dressing  and 
fire-lighting  and  scolding  and  hurrying. 

Miss  Bartley,  her  face  flushed  and  distended 
with  hope  and  eagerness,  had  stuck  a  high  comb 
in  her  hair  and  a  gaudy  brooch  on  her  forehead. 
She  had  hurried  on  alow  dress  with  short  sleeves, 
and  crowded  bracelets  on  her  large  purple  arms. 
She  had  squeezed  her  enormous  foot  into  a  small 
French  shoe ;  and  having  with  a  hand  nerveless 
from  excited  feelings,  fastened  on  all  the  finery 
she  could  muster  at  so  short  a  notice,  with  feel- 
ings which  even  in  her  asked  the  name  of  love, 
and  with  a  face  shining  from  recent  washing 
with  Windsor  soap,  and  ten  times  uglier  than 
before,  she  hastened  down  stairs. 

At  a  late  hour,  which  betrayed  the  guest's 
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unMillingneBs,  and  with  a  ring  which,  to  tboK 
well  read  in  rings,  announced  no  lover-hkehute, 
the  visitor  arrived. 

He  is  ushered  into  the  best  drawing-ioom. 
The  loud-hisuing,  steaming  urn  hid  Mlas  Bart- 
ley's  blushes ;  they  could  not  make  her  nniec 
than  before.  She  awkwardly  held  out  a  hand 
trembling  and  icy ;  he  barely  touched  it,  aod 
turned  to  Mrs.  Hartley,  who,  with  a  pyramid  of 
blonde  and  artificial  flowers  on  her  head,  aad 
ttuck  out  in  a  block  satin  gown,  was  otct' 
powering  him  with  her  officious,  ill-bred  civi- 
lities. 

Mils  Bartley  whispered  aomething  to  bn 
little  nster. 

"  I  shan't  do  any  such  thing,"  said  the  little 
vixen :  **  she  is  to  come  in  to  tea,  or  else  I  shan't 
get  any  toast.  I  won't  tell  her  not  to  come, 
that  I  won't ;  she  's  making  my  doll's  collar, 
and  I  won't  go  and  tell  her." 

"Well  then,  hush!" 

"  I  won't  hush  !  I'll  go  and  tell  her  tea  's 
leidya  that  I  will,"  and  she  ran  off. 
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Miss  Bartley  beckoned  to  the  foot-boy^  and 
whispered  a  message  to  him  that  she  would 
send  Miss  Harland's  tea  into  the  music-room ; 
but  he  had  scarcely  left  by  one  door^  when  the 
other  was  thrown  open,  and  the  little  girls  ap- 
peared dragging  in  Miss  Harland.  The  stranger 
was  seated  with  his  back  to  the  door,  and  did 
not  observe  her  entry. 

"I  do  wish  you  would  keep  the  children 
quiet ;  they  really  govern  you  instead  of  your 
having  any  power  over  them.  Miss  Harland ! " 
said  Mrs.  Bartley.  At  that  name  the  stranger 
turned  hastily  round, — ^rose, — rushed  forward, 
— and  then,  overcome  by  contending  feelings, 
remained  motionless  and  pale  as  Emily  herself. 

At  length  he  exclaimed,  ^^  Emily,  Miss  Har- 
land !  oh,  what  an  unhoped  for  happiness  !  I 
was  on  my  road  to  the  Abbey  to  seek  you  there. 
To  what  do  I  owe  this  greatest  of  blessings,  this 
unexpected  meeting?" 

He  had  taken  her  hand:  she  sank  on  the 
nearest  chair ;  and,  spite  of  all  her  efforts  to 
master  her  feelings,  (aware  as  she  was  how  bit- 
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terly  they  would  be  construed^)  she  burst  into 

tears. 

At  this  moment  a  frightful  scream  drew  the 
attention  of  all  but  Mr.  Aubrey  from  her. 

Miss  Bartley,  petrified  at  the  emotion  he  had 
displayed^  had  remained,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
pair,  unmindful  that  the  boiling  water,  pouring 
from  the  unheeded  urn,  after  overflowing  the 
tea-pot,  had  deluged  the  tray,  and  finally  poured 
itself  into  the  lap  of  her  blue  silk  dress,  scald- 
ing her  knees,  and  burning  her  vile  little '  Snarr, 
who  was  dear  to  her  as  a  prototype  of  herself. 
In  a  moment  all  was  confusion^  and  in  that 
confusion  Emily  had  time  to  recover  herself, 
and  to  explain  in  a  few  words  to  Mr.  Aubrey 
her  actual  situation.      She  then  hastened  to 
proffer  her  services  to  the  scalded  pair ;  they 
were  rejected  with  furious  scorn. 

Miss  Bardey  was  conveyed  in  great  agony  to 
bed.  Mrs.  Hartley,  rudely  summoning  Emily 
to  assist  her,  left  the  room ;  and  Mr.  Aubre}', 
seeing  no  hope  of  an  interview  with  her  that 
nighty  and  too  much  agitated  to  listen  to  the 
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somewhat  prosy  conversation  of  Mr.  Bartley, 
took  his  leave. 

The  next  morning  Emily  hastened  to  the 
breakfast-room.  She  had  received  a  message^ 
desiring  her  to  make  the  tea  and  keep  the  chil- 
dren quiet^  us  the  rest  of  the  family  were  not 
well  enough  to  come  down. 

She  was  sitting  musing  on  Aubrey's  pale  and 
agitated  appearance,  when  a  note  was  brought 
to  her  from  him  :  it  urged  and  re-urged,  in  the 
most  earnest  manner,  all  he  had  before  said ; 
pointed  out  to  her  the  miseries  of  her  situation; 
and  intimated  that  he  should  call  in  an  hour  to 
inquire  after  Miss  Bardey,  and  to  hear  from 
her  own  lips  the  decision  of  his  fate. 

Emily  wrote  a  few  hurried,  grateful  lines,  iu 
which  she  told  him,  that  if  fortune  ever  smiled 
on  her  she  would  be  his;  if  not,  she  never 
would  unite  her  fate  with  that  of  any  other, 
but  would  cherish  to  her  latest  hour  the  me- 
mory of  his  generous  affection  ;  that  destitute 
as  she  was,  she  could  not  listen  to  his  propo- 
sals ;  but  should  fate  weary  at  length  of  perse- 
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cuting  her,  she  would  gladly  derote  her  life  to 
happiness  and  him. 

She  had  scarcely  despatched  this  note,  when 
the  postman  brought  Henry's  letter,  announ- 
cing the  capture  of  the  Shuffles, — the  proving 
of  the  will, — and  Emily's  altered  situation,  as 
heiress  to  half  her  uncle's  estates  and  wealth. 
Henry  went  on  to  state,  that  Lady  Wilson  was 
at  Twickenham ;  that  he  had  written  to  her ; 
and  that  she  had  promised  to  go  for  Elmily  the 
next  day,  as,  under  her  altered  circumstauce:>, 
her  stay  with  her  horrid  persecutors  was  uf 
course  quite  ridiculous. 

^^  Now  then,"  thought  Emily,  ^^  he  shall  know 
my  heart;  now  shall  gratitude  and  affection 
answer  for  me." 

He  came ;  she  was  alone ;  his  cheek  was 
pale,  his  eyes  were  leproachfiil;  he  took  her 
hand,  she  did  not  withdraw  it;  but  with  a  blush- 
ing cheek  and  throbbing  breast  ahe  averted  her 
beautiful  face. 

''  Emily,"  he  said,  "  have  I  dewrved  this  i 
Is  this  the  reward  of  years  of  constancy  and 
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deathless  love?  Is  faith  like  mine  to  receive 
the  meed  of  treachery  and  vrorldly  craft?  Is 
truth  to  excite  only  distrust  ?  Will  you  blush 
to  owe  a  few  paltry  blessings  to  one  to  whom 
your  affection  would  be  the  source  of  every 
bliss  ?  Speak,  Emily  !  your  own  lips  must 
confirm  the  cruel  tidings,  else  I  cannot,  will 
not  credit  them.  Say,  will  you,  do  you  reject 
me?" 

^^  No,"  faltered  Emily,  in  a  voice  so  faint  and 
low  that  it  would  have  been  lost  on  any  ear  but 
the  quick  watchful  one  of  love ;  '^  no,  Edgar,  I 
do  not  reject  you ;  I  will  not  even  call  the  heart 
I  jdeld  to  you  a  disappointed  heart,  for  it  is  full 
of  calm  and  blessed  hope." 

At  this  moment,  and  ere  Aubrey  had  time  to 
thank  her,  in  rushed  the  violent  little  Emma* 
^^  So !  ho !  Miss  Harland,  you'll  get  into  a  fine 
scrape  with  sister,  as  I  heard  her  say  to  Mam- 
ma, wheedling  away  I  know  who.  Mr.  Aubrey, 
sister  sends  her  compliments,  and  begs  you 
won't  think  of  going  away  before  she  comes 
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down ;  she  '11  soon  be  here ;  she 's  only  dressing 
out." 

^^  Give  my  compUmenU  to  Miss  Bartley," 
said  Mr.  Aubrey,  ^^  and  say  I  regret  that  bua- 
ness  of  importance  prevents  my  complyiug  with 
her  request.      I  am  obliged  to  depart  imme- 
diately." 

"  Not  I,  indeed,"  replied  the  little  vixen; 
^'  that 's  quite  a  get  off;  but  I  'U  go  and  hurry 
sister  down,  that  I  wilL" 

^'  Farewell !  my  own  dearest  Emily/'  said 
Aubrey,  rising ;  *^  hasten  to  tell  me  your  plans, 
for  I  cannot  face  the  storm  that  awaits  me.'* 

'^Will  you,"  said  Emily,  ''repair  to  Lady 
Wilson  at  Twickenham  ?  beg  her  to  send  her 
carriage  or  come  herself  for  me  to-morrow; 
for  I  suspect,  when  Miss  Bartley  finds  you  are 
gone,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  make  a  predpi* 
tate  retreat." 

''  Farewell  then^  dearest,  for  a  few  hoors ! " 

Emily  held  out  to  him,  as  he  left  her,  Henry's 
letter,  say  bg,  "  Read  this  as  you  journey  along. 
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Edgar^  and  let  it  only  convince  you  that  I  lore 
you  for  yourself  alone,  and  that  the  choice  my 
heart  fondly  made  in  its  destitution,  it  proudly 
confirms  in  its  prosperity/* 

Heavy  steps  and  rustling  dresses  were  heard, 
and  Edgar  Aubrey  had  only  time  to  snatch  the 
paper  Emily  held  out  to  him ;  and,  darting 
through  the  French  window,  which  opened 
upon  the  lawn,  in  a  moment  he  was  out  of 
sight.  He  was  scarcely  gone,  when  the  door 
was  flung  wide  open,  and  three  female  servants 
appeared,  bearing  in  Miss  Bartley,  ridiculously 
dressed  out,  and  unable  to  walk  from  her  scalds 
of  the  preceding  evening. 

"  Lay  me  on  the  sofa.  Why !  where  is  Mr. 
Aubrey?" 

^'  Mr.  Aubrey  is  gone ;  he  left  his  compli- 
ments for  you,  and  expressed  his  regret  that  he 
was  obliged  to  hasten  away." 

"  Did  he  ?"  replied  Miss  Bartley,  with  a  hi- 
deous grin,  and  an  attempt  at  mocking  Emily's 
gentle  voice ;  "  did  he  regret  leaving  his  pretty, 
baby- faced,  deceitful,  hypocritical  doll  ?  and  did 
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he  presume  to  leave  compliments  for  one  who 
despises  and  hates  him  as  I  do  ?  (her  voice  rose 
to  itji  loudest  pitch  and  her  face  flamed ;)  did 
he  dare  to  come  here,  to  insult  me  by  his  atten- 
tions to  you  ?  and  did  he  think,  that  after  ail 
that  has  passed,  the  same  roof  can  cover  me 
and  a  being  I  loathe  and  execrate  as  I  do 
you: 

'•I  am  of  opinion,"  said  Emily,  proudly, 
'*  that  the  same  roof  ought  no  longer  to  cover 
me  and  <Hie  so  lost  to  every  sense  of  propriety 
and  decency  of  conduct  as  yourself.  At  the 
utmost  I  shall  only  remain  here  till  to-morrow 
evening :  I  may  be  able  to  depart  to-night." 

"  What,  going  off  with  him  I  suppose !  (pant* 
ing  and  affecting  a  laugh ;)  a  very  fine  proceed- 
ing for  the  delicate,  the  timid^  the  shrinking^ 
the  reserved  Miss  Harland !  Oh^  (bursting  with 
uncontrollable  passion,)  you  vile,  artfiil,  detest- 
able and  detested  ereatore !  roaj  every  curse, 
may  every  miaeiy  be  your  portioDy  and  may 
Aubrey  deceive  yoa !   But  let  me  tell  you,  that 
if  yoa  leave  this  house  without  a  quarter's  no- 
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tice,  you  lose^  and  you  shall  lose,  every  farthing 
due  to  you  up  to  the  present  time/' 

^^  That  of  course  you  are  aware  of.  Miss  Har* 
land,''  said  Mrs.  Bartley,  who  had  joined  them; 
^'  nor  shall  I  be  able^  if  you  leave  us  thus^  to 
allow  you  to  refer  to  me  for  testimonials  when 
you  wish  to  go  into  another  situation." 

"  I  shall  not  have  occasion  to  trouble  you  on 
the  subject ;  nor  should  I  now  condescend  to 
any  explanation,  Mrs.  Bartley,  did  I  not  trust 
that,  unkind,  harsh^  and  even  cruel  as  you  have 
been  towards  me^  you  will  not,  as  a  clergyman's 
wife  and  the  mother  of  a  family,  allow  Miss 
Bartley  to  calumniate  and  vilify  me.  I  came 
to  you  a  friendless  orphan,  suddenly  hurled 
from  rank  and  opulence  to  dependence  and 
want.  I  tried  to  bear  the  change  with  forti- 
tude; I  toiled  severely  for  the  small  stipend 
you  agreed  to  give  me ;  it  was  a  home  I  needed, 
and  you  and  your  daughter  did  your  best  to 
make  it  a  wretched  one.  Still  I  endured,  and 
still  you  insulted  and  persecuted  me ;  how  cru- 
elly^ witness  the  tears  I  have  often  been  unable 
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lo  suppress  !     Still,  even  you  have  been  forced 
to  own  that  I  have  done  my  duty  here  to  the 
very  letter.     I  can  appeal  to  Mr.  Bartley,  vho 
as  a  Christian  minister  is  bound  to  speak  the 
truth ;  I  can  appeal  to  all  who  have  witnessed 
my  martyrdom  here.     I  speak  to  you,  Mrs. 
Bartley !  for  I  consider  your  daughter  so  desti- 
tute of  even  human  feeling,  that  an  appeal  to 
her  roust  indeed  be  vain.     Circumstances  have 
changed.    The  fortune  I  should  have  inherited 
some  months  ago  is  restored  to  me ;  my  friend 
Ladv  Wilson  will  fetch  me  hence  as  soon  2a 

0 

possible.  Even  without  Miss  Hartley's  narrow- 
minded  threatj  I  should  not  have  degraded  my 
feelings  by  the  receipt  of  one  farthing  that  had 
ever  been  yours.  I  only  ask  the  shelter  of 
your  roof  tiU  Lady  Wilson  can  fetch  me;  and 
I  hope  that  the  cruelty  you  have  shown  an  un- 
protected, suffering  orphan  will  not  be  visited 
on  your  own  children ;  and  that  you,  Miss 
Bartley,  who  have  never  shown  compassion, 
will  never  find  yourself  bitterly  in  need  of  it ! 
I  have  only  now  to  wish  yon  both  good  mom- 
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ing."  So  sayings  Emily  retreated  to  her  own 
room,  nor  did  she  leave  it  till  Lady  Wilson 
arrived  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day  to  carry 
her  away. 

This  kind  and  gentle  friend,  anxious  to  atone 
as  much  as  possible  for  the  injury  her  mother 
had  done,  embraced  her  with  tears  of  joy ;  and 
in  her  soothing  society,  enlivened  as  it  was  by 
the  welcome  presence  of  Mr.  Aubrey,  Emily 
tasted  happiness,  increased  tenfold  by  her  re* 
cent  trials,  and  was  looking  forward  with  calm 
satisfaction  to  a  meeting  with  Henry  and  his 
beautiful  intended.  Emily  and  Camilla  met; 
and  to  meet  and  know  each  other,  was  of 
course  with  two  such  beings  to  love  and  to 
esteem.  * 

There  was  something  in  the  fervent,  impas* 
sioned  nature  of  Camilla's  character  which  de^^ 
lighted,  and  occasionally  even  inspired,  the 
deep  feeling  but  gently  contemplative  nature 
of  Emily  Harland ;  while,  on  the  other  side, 
the  ardent,  enthusiastic  Camilla  was  not  un-* 
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frequently  softened  and  solaced  by  communion 
with  one  so  subdued,  so  enduring,  and  yet  so 
iirin. 

Lady  Wilson  had  invited  Camilla  to  spend  a 
few  weeks  with  her  at  Twickenham,  while  her 
lover  and  her  father  were  obliged  to  be  io 
town,  inspecting  wills  and  settlements,  looking 
over  deeds,  and  doing  all  the  drudgery  of  the 
approaching  nuptials.      There  was   so  much 
property  on  both  sides,  that  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  lawyers  would  hurry  away 
the  dishes  while  any  good  pickings  could  fall 
to  their  share;  and  though  Henry's  impatience 
at  these  delays  began  to  exceed  all  bounds, 
Camilla,  happy  in  the  exercise  of  the  pretty 
despotism  a  beautiful  bride-elect  may  assume 
even  with  a  good  grace, — Chappy  too  in  the  con- 
firmation every  hour  brought  of  her  lover's 
boundless  devotion, — happy  iu  Emily's  sweet 
society^   and   the   deUghtful   evenings   which 
brought  her  impatient  lover  and  doting  father 
from  the  dusty  piurlieus  of  Doctora'  Commons 
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to  Twickenham's  green  retreats, — wished  not, 
or  at  least  appeared  not  to  wish,  to  curtail  such 
happy  hours. 

She  laughed  at  Henry's  somewhat  jealous 
reproaches  at  her  indifference  about  the  slow 
movements  of  one  lawyer  and  the  adroit  quib- 
bles of  another.  "  Can  I  be  happier?"  she  re- 
plied, **  for  can  you  love  me  better  ?  will  you 
love  half  as  well  when  doubts  and  difficulties 
are  at  an  end  ?  What  woman  would  not  prolong 
those  hours,  when,  as  Corinne  says,  son  ex- 
istence ^tait  n^cessaire  h  Vexistence  de  quel- 
qu'un?  and  can  she  say  that,  when  the  spoiled, 
courted,  idolizedyfanc^e  has  sunk  into  the  quiet, 
humdrum  wife?" 

^'  You  do  not  mean  what  you  say,  Camilla," 
observed  Emily,  with  a  reproachful  look  ; 
^^  wliat  is  the  attachment  felt  for  the  beauti- 
ful,  capricious,  shrinking  yfanc^e,  compared  to 
the  tenderness  inspired  by  the  devoted,  con- 
fiding, yes,  adoring  wife  ?  Shall  I  give  you  a 
quotation  in  return  for  yours,  and  that  in  the 
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words  of  ODe  as  superior  to  Corinne  as  Ca- 
milla is  in  reaUty  to  the  character  she  assumes^ 
— shall  I  tell  you,  in  the  words  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  '  how  much  the  wife  is  dearer  than  the 
bride'  "? 

^^  Oh,  tell  me  anything  that  calls  the  elo- 
quent blood  to  that  fair  cheek,  and  maktrs  you 
so  completely  all  that  I  can  love." 

*'  In  fact,  so  much  more  like  yourself,"  ol>* 
served  Lady  Wilson,  with  a  gentle  smile. 

Here  the  arrival  of  a  long-expected  lawyer 
broke  up  the  conversatioD,  and  the  result  was 
a  final  arrangement,  which  was  likely  to  put 
an  end  to  the  reign  o{  the  Jlanc4es ;  for  Henry 
drew  from  the  coy  Camilla  a  blushing  consent 
to  fix  the  day  at  a  week  from  that  time ;  and 
Emily,  less  agitated  but  not  less  happy,  con- 
sented to  Mr.  Aubrey's  almost  impassioned 
entreaty,  that  their  union  should  take  place  on 
the  same  day. 

And  now  the  needles  of  milliners  and  man- 
tua-makcrs  seemed  to  fly  through  the  glitter- 
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ing  satin,  the  modest  muslin  and  the  bridal 
blonde.  Two  such  brides, — so  rich,  so  beauti- 
ful, so  distinguished !  Car9an  was  in  a  fever, 
and  Victorine  inspir^e,  Camilla  was  for  mag- 
nificence, and  Emily  for  simplicity ;  and  yet  all 
wished  the  brides  to  be  dressed  alike. 

^^ Think,*'  said  Emily,  in  opposition,  "think 
of  the  difference  of  our  destinies ;  should  the 
bride  of  Sir  Henry  Fitzherbert  and  the  heir- 
ess of  St.  Clair  be  dressed  like  the  quiet  but 
happy  wife  of  the  Reverend  Edgar  Aubrey  ? 
What  will  be  in  keeping  with  your  palace-halls, 
Camilla,  would  be  ridiculous  in  the  parsonage, 
where  I  mean  to  be  so  happy  that  I  shall  never 
dream  of  pomp." 

'^  Les  genres  aussi  sont  si  oppos^y*  said  the 
smiling  milliner :  "  c*est  une  beauts  prononcie 
que  Mademoiselle  St.  Clair;  c'est  une  beauts 
sSduisante  que  Mademoiselle  Arlande.  La 
hrune  et  la  blonde !  ahj  mesdames !  la  m^me 
toilette  ne  pourrait  vous  convenir:  une  sim- 
plicity {mais  tr^s  riche)  ira  bien  d  Mademoi- 
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selle  Arlande,  mats  il  faut  tout  ce  que  U  luxe 
offre  de  magnifique  d  Mademoiselle  Sinclair.'* 
The  simplicity  riche,  and  the  /tore,  were  of 
course  to  be  both  very  profitable,  and  to  the 
Jiat  of  one  so  experienced  the  disputants  could 
not  but  yield. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

"  There  'b  a  bliss  beyond  all  that  the  miostrel  has  told. 
When  two  that  are  link'd  in  one  heaveoly  tie. 
With  heart  never -changing  and  brow  never  cold, 
Love  on  through  all  ills,  and  love  on  till  the;  die." 

MOOKB. 

A  WBDDING  is  &  very  pretty  thing,  with  ita 
profusion  of  gleaming  satin  and  soft  blonde, 
ita  white  gloves,  its  orange-flowers,  its  silver 
favours,  its  bride-cake,  its  rich  or  elegant  trous- 
seau, its  costly  cashmere,  and  endless  love- 
tokens  ;  its  large  and  small  card,  so  lovingly 
bound  by  the  silver  cord,  almost  emblematic ; 
the  bride  keeping  up  her  maiden  prerogative  to 
the  last,  and  figuring  away  on  an  extensive 
space,  while  the  lover's  is  humbly  circum- 
scribed, almost  io  mocking  contradiction  of 
their  future  destinies.  There  as  on  the  spotless 
card  sbines  the  as  yet  spotless  name,  who  does 
not  gazing  on  it  breathe  a  prayer  that  it  may 
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ever  remsun  so  ?  who  does  not  trust  that  the 
ring,  the  tmng  on  of  which  calls  forth  the  blush 
of  the  peer's  daughter  and  the  peasant-maid, 
may,  indeed,  prove 

**  A  little  circle,  in  whose  magic  round 
All  earth  has  left  of  happiness  is  bound  }*' 

who  is  not  interested  in  the  young  piur,  faith- 
ful to  the  law  established  in  Elden,  and  con- 
firmed even  in  these  times;  forsaking  all  for 
each  other,  trusting,  true,  the  one  all  hope  and 
joy,  the  other's  feelings  not  less  intense,  though 
gently  chastened  by  her  woman's  nature  ? 

The  die  is  cast;  their  fate  is  in  their  own 
hands^  the  fate  not  only  of  the  mortal  mould, 
but  the  eternal  soul.  Awfiil  responsibility ! 
have  you  pondered  on  this^  youngs  joyous  bride, 
groom  ?  In  future^  folly  were  guilt,  since  it 
would  wound  the  breast  that  trusts  in  you; 
you  have  a  partner  now^  and  you  must  not  be 
prodigal  of  that  inestimable  capital,  your  un- 
blemished name :  it  is  her  chief  wealth,  and 
husbanded  will  pay  you  ample  interest,  in  her 
devotion  and  all  good  men*a  love. 
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And  you,  fair  bride,  ha^e  you  pondered,  on 
the  real  awful  nature  of  the  tie  you  are  form- 
ing ?  Can  you  divest  in  your  mind  the  bride  of 
her  finery,  and  look  upon  her  as  the  wife  ?  Have 
you  thought  of  the  trust  now  in  your  keeping, 
the  happiness,  the  honour  of  him  who  loves 
and  trusts  you?  You  are  beautiful,  but  you 
should  glory  in  that  beauty  for  him  alone.  Are 
you  prepared  to  be  true  to  your  very  heart's 
core  ?  In  outward  conduct  we  will  not  dream 
that  you  could  err,  but  remember  that  in  fu- 
ture a  thought  given  to  another  were  treachery 
to  him.  Oh,  keep  the  unblemished  purity  of 
your  soul,  young  bride !  it  will  repay  you  well. 
A  few  years,  and  beauty  is  gone;  it  is  the 
season  of  your  reign  in  the  world,  and  in  your 
husband's  heart  its  records  will  be  kept;  on 
that  must  you  look  back  in  after  life ;  secure 
then  to  yourself  the  blessed  reflection  that  you 
never  caused  him  a  doubt,  a  pang.  Beauty 
will  fade,  but  the  memory  of  your  conduct  will 
remain  :  watch  over  your  heart;  when  the 
fountain  is  pure,  the  waters  will  be  so  too; 
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and  that  you  may  do  these  things^  young  bride, 

pray! 

The  beautiful  brides  were  the  universal  topic 

of  conversation;  their  dresses,  their  jewels, 
their  pin-money,  and  last  of  all,  their  intended 
lords,  among  fashionables  the  least  import<'uit 
part  of  a  young  lady's  match. 

Camilla's  diamonds  and  Emily's  pearls 
formed  the  day  and  the  night  dream  of  many  a 
bridesmaid  and  demoiselle  d  marier.  Henry's 
costly  presents  too !  "  Oh,  how  fortunate  »he 
is !  poor  Miss  Harland,  how  she  must  envy 
her !  Did  you  see  Miss  St.  Clair's  emerald  tiara, 
with  such  a  love  of  a  necklace,  and  such  dar- 
ling bracelets  ?  it  cost  an  immense  sum,  a  pre- 
sent from  her  lover ;  I  was  there  when  it  came ; 
and  it  was  so  absurd,  by  the  same  coach  came 
a  present  for  Miss  Harland  from  her  bean; 
stingy  fellow !  his  likeness  in  a  red  case ;  but, 
if  you'll  believe  me,  though  you  know  he's 
very  well  off,  there  was  n't  one  jewel,  not  even 
a  pearl,  nor  a  bit  of  gold  about  it.  Pbor  Miss 
Harland  !  I  think  she  was  dreadfully  mortified. 
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for  when  she  saw  it^  the  tears  came  into  her 
eyes,  and  she  left  the  room;  in  her  place  I 
should  have  cried  outright,— such  meanness  !" 
(How  little  did  they  understand  Emily's  tears  !) 

"  Oh,"  rejoined  another,  a  regular  scandal- 
monger of  a  somewhat  youthful  appearance, 
effected  by  the  aid  of  all  that  art  can  furnish, 
and  who,  though  she  had  seen  fifty  winters, 
dressed  cL  lajeuneJUle,  and  did  all  but  actually 
offer  herself  as  Camilla's  bridesmaid  \  ^'  oh, 
that 's  nothing  to  what  niy  maid,  who  knows 
Miss  Harland's,  teUs  me ;  would  you  believe, 
just  after  Sir  Henry  had  presented  Miss  St. 
Clair  with  a  cashmere,  to  possess  which  I 
would  gladly  give  up  ten  years  of  my  life,  Mr. 
Aubrey,  by  way  of  being  mighty  generous,  pre- 
sents Miss  Harland  with — you  '11  never  guess 
what, — no  you  never  will  ?" 

^^  Tillotson's  Sermons,  bound  in  calf-skin," 
guessed  one. 

^*  A  saving-box,"  exclaimed  another. 

"  A  spinning  wheel,"  cried  a  third. 

"  No,  better,  or  rather  worse  still,  a  trum- 
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pery  annuity  for  some  poor  be^arly  little 
blind  urchin  he  has  persuaded  her  to  patron- 
ise. I  never  indulge  in  scandal,  but  I  must 
say  it  looks  very  suspicious ;  in  Miiss  Har- 
land's  place  I  should  like  to  know  all  about  the 
boy's  parentage  before  I  accepted  such  rubbish. 
I  say  nothing,  but  I  don  't  think  the  less ;  at 
any  rate,  if  it  were  myself,  I  should  n't  feel 
much  obliged  to  my  intended  for  lavishing 
monev  on  other  children,  when  one  mav  rea- 
sonably  expect  a  lai^  family  of  one's  own." 

But  while  en\'y  was  hissing,  and  calumny 
whispering  her  improbable  stories,  happiness, 
pure,  unalloyed  happiness,  filled  the  breasts  of 
the  destined  ones. 

The  last  deed  was  signed,  the  last  case  of 
bridal  splendour  had  arrived.  Camilla  and  Sir 
Henry  were  to  make  a  tour  on  the  continent ; 
Enuly  and  Mr.  Aubrey,  whose  duties  forbade 
a  long  absence,  were  to  spend  the  honeymoon 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight;  they  were  all  lobe  mar- 
ried from  Sir  James  Wilson's  honae  in  Berke- 
ley Square.     Camilla's  ever-varying  cdonr, 
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downcast  eyes^  trembling  hand^  and  timid 
shrinking  demeanour  betrayed  her  emotion^ 
but  Emily,  save  that  her  cheek  was  unusually 
pale,  and  that  a  tear  occasionally  glistened  in 
the  speaking  eyes,  which  seemed  to  seek  sup- 
port and  confidence  in  the  glance  of  her  heart's 
chosen, — but  for  this,  Emily  did  not  betray  that 
she  stood  at  the  threshold  of  that  door  which 
was  to  open  on  her  eternal  happiness  or  end- 
less sorrow. 

Camilla  was  full  of  hope  and  fear,  and  tear- 
ful joy  and  smiling  grief:  she  would  look  at 
her  father,  whose  spirits  sadly  failed  him  on  the 
eve  of  parting  with  her, — ^look  at  him  with  all 
the  daughter  glistening  in  her  eyes  :  spite  of 
herself,  her  head  would  sink  on  his  shoulder ; 
nor  did  she  raise  it,  till  a  jealous  sigh  or  a  re- 
proachful tone  of  Henry's  reminded  her  that 
her  choice  was  made,  and  that  she  should  abide 
by  it. 

The  bridal  morning  came, — a  soft,  clear^ 
sunny,  autumnal  morning  ;  St.  Clair  seemed 
more  composed,  Henry  radiant  with  pride  and 
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joy,  and  even  the  cool,  reserved  Aubrey  betray- 
ing by  his  manner  the  intense  rapture  of  his 
heart. 

The  brides  were  in  white  (a  good  old  fashion 
which  we  love  to  see  kept  up) ;  some  gave  the 
palm  of  beauty  to  the  one,  some  to  the  other. 

Camilla  was  queen-like  in  her  robe  of  Chan- 
tilly  blonde,  floating  over  the  richest  white 
satin ;  whilst  Emily's  exquisitely  embroidered 
French  muslin  suited  the  nymph-like  style  of 
her  beauty.  Camilla  was  flushed,  and  Emily 
pale ;  but  the  eyes  of  both  were  downcast,  and 
the  hands  of  both  trembled.  How  timid  is  hap- 
piness !  a  bride's  happiness  especially. 

Four  more  blessed  lovers  never  pledged  their 
immortal  souls  to  an  eternal  constancy.  Ca- 
milla and  Emily  knelt  trembling  maidens^  they 
have  risen  blessed  brides !  the  envious  veils 
cannot  hide  the  burning  blushes  and  the  glit- 
tering tears.  Then  came  the  magnificent  dt- 
jeuner,  the  change  of  dresses^  the  fond  fiirewell^ 
the  muttered  blessing,  and  the  fervent  prayer. 
After  St.  Clair  had  placed  his  weeping,  happy 
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daughter  in  the  travelling  chariot^  he  sprang 
into  it  for  one  last  embrace^  and  then  tearing 
himself  away,  he  hurried  to  his  own  room. 

Emily,  who  had  no  fond  parent  to  leave, 
after  an  affectionate  farewell  to  her  kind  friends 
the  Wilsons,  placed  her  hand  in  her  husband's, 
with  trusting  love  in  her  upraised  eyes.  The 
valets  and  the  ladies'  maids  are  at  last  settled 
to  their  minds  in  the  rumble-tumble.  Jessy  is 
simpering ;  while  Henry's  valet,  who  had  gladly 
returned  when  his  master  recovered  his  fortune, 
M'hispers  of  another  wedding  soon  to  take 
place }  and  Susan  wishes  ^^  her  master's  man 
were  not  so  steady  and  elderly-like." 

The  white  hands  are  waved, — the  white  veils 
drawn  down, — the  white  favours  flutter  in  the 
breeze, — the  wedded  lovers  have  set  out  on  that 
journey  of  which  the  goal  is  the  grave.  They 
have  forsaken  all  for  each  other, — a  blessing 
on  their  wedded  hearts  and  their  united  hands ! 

Our  tale  is  told ;  doubt,  danger,  difficulties 
are  at  an  end.     The   hour  which  places  the 
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bride  in  her  travelling-chariot  checks  the  head* 
long  career  of  her  biographer's  Pegasus. 

We  have  no  more  to  say,  unless  it  be  to  wish 
to  every  Reader  d,  marier,  (and  shall  we  have 
many  others  ?)  if  a  gentleman,  (according  to 
his  taste,)  an  Emily  or  a  Camilla;  and  if  a 
lady,  in  unison  with  hers,  an  Aubrey  or  a  Fitz- 
herbert.  But  should  these  pages  find  their  way 
(as  we  are  told  novels  sometimes  do)  into  the 
steady  hands  of  readers  of  maturer  age, — the 
single  lady,  the  elderly  gentleman,  or  the  dread- 
ed critic, — forgive  their  foibles,  if  they  have 
beguiled  you  of  a  smile ;  and  as  you  are  great, 
be  merciful ! 


THE  END. 
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